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ment of roguery is a proof that the savages 
in question have not been demoralized, but 
have actually been raised in the sovial scale. 

Mr. Chanman’s experiences of the Ma- 
koba tribe were anything but agreeable. 
They stole, and they lied, and they cheated 
him. He had a large cargo of ivory, and 
found that his oxen were getting weaker, 
ant could not draw their costly load. So he 
applied to the Mukoba for canoes, and found 
that they were perfectly aware of his dis- 
tress, and were ready to take advantage of 
it, by demaniing exorbitant sums, and 
robbing him whenever they could, knowing 
that he could not well proceed without their 
assistance. At last he succeeded in hiring 
a boat in which the main part of his cargo 
could be carrie. along the river. By one 
excuse and another the Mikoba chief de- 
layel the start until the light wagon had 
gone on past immediate recall, and then 
said that he really could not convey the 
ivory by boat, but thit- he would be very 
generous, and take. his ivory acros3 the 
river to tha same side as.the wagon. Pres- 
ently, the traveller found that the chief had 
contrived to open a tin-box in which he 
kept the beads that were his money, and 
hai stolen the most valuable kinls. As all 
the trade depeniled on the beads he saw 
that determined measures were needful, 
presented his rifle at the breast of the 
cliief's son, who was on board during the 
absence of his father, and assumed so men- 
acing an aspect that the young man kicked 
aside a lump of mud, which is always plas- 
tered into the bottom of the boats, an { dis- 
covered some of the missing property. The 
rest was produced from another spot .by 
means of the same inducement. 

As soon as the threatening muzzles were 
removed, he got on shore, an 1 ran off with a 
rapidity that convinced Mr. Chapmun that 
some roguery was as yet unliscovered. On 
counting the tusks it waa found that the 
thief had stolen ivory as well as beads, but 
he had made such good use of his legs that 
he could not be overtaken, and the traveller 
ha] to put up with his loss as he best could. 

Yet it would be unfair to give all the 
Makoba a bad character on account of this 
conduct. They can be, and for the most 
part are, very pleasant m:n, as far as can be 
expected from savages. Mr. Baines had no 
particular reason to complain of them, and 
seems to have liked them well enough. 

The Makoba are esentially a boatman 
tribe, being accustomed to their canoes from 
earliest infancy, and being obliged to navi- 
gate them through the perpetual changes of 
this capricious river, which at one time is 
tolerably quiet, and at another is changed 
into a series of whirling eddies and danger- 
ous rapids, the former Bete aggravated by 
occasional back-flow of the waters. The 
canoes are like the racing river-boats of our 
own country, enormously long in proportion 
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to their width, and appear to be so frail that 
they could hardly endure the weight of a 
single human being. Yet they are much 
less perilous than they look, and their safety 
is as much owing to their construction as to 
the skill of their navigator. It is scarcely 
possible, without having seen the Makoba 
at work, to appreciate the wonderful skill 
with which they manage their frail barks 
and the enormous cargoes which they will 
take safely through the rapids. It often hap- 
pens that the waves break over the side, and 
rush into the canoe, so that, unless the water 
were baled out, down the vessel must go. 
The Makoba, however, do not take the 
trouble to stop when éngaged in baling out 


‘their boats, nor do they use any tool for this 


purpose. When the canoe gets too full of 
water, the boatman goes to one end of it so 
as to depress it, and cause the water to run 
toward him. With one foot he then.kicks 
out the water, making it fly from his instep 
as if from a rapidly-wielded scoop. In fact 
the canoe is to the Makoba what the came 
is to the Arab, and the horse to the Coman- - 
ches, and, however they may feel an inferi- 
ority on shore, they are the masters when on 
board their canoes. The various warlike 
tribes which surround them have proved 
their superiority on land, but when once 
they are fairly launched into the rapids of 
the river or the wild waves of the lake, the 
Makobas are masters of the situation, and the 
others are obliged to be very civil to them. 

One of the typical men of this tribe was 
M rkiita, a petty chief, or headman of a vil- 
lage. He was considered to be the best 
boatman and hunter on the river, especially 
distinguishing himself in the chase of the 
hippopotamus. The illustration No. 1 on 
page 351 is from a sketch by Mr. Baines, 
who depicts forcibly the bold and graceful 
manner in which the Mikobas manage their 
frail craft. The spot on which the sketch 
was taken is a portion of the Bo-tlet-le river, 
and shows the fragile nature of the canoes, 
as well as the sort of water through which 
the daring boatman will take them. The 
figure in the front of the canoe is a cele- 
brated boatman and hunter named Zanguel- 
lah. He was so successful in the latter pur- 
suit that his house and court-yard were 
filled with the skulls ofthe hippopotami 
which he had slain with his own hand. He 
is standing in the place of honor, and guid- 
ing his boat with a light but strong pole, 
The other figure is that of his assistant. He 
has been hunting up the river, and has killed 
two sable antelopes, which he is bringing 
home. The canoe is only fifteen or sixteen 
feet long, and eighteen inches wide, and yet 
Zanguellah ventured to load it with two 
large and heavy antelopes, besides the weight 
of himself and assistant. So small are some. 
of these canoes, that if a man sits in them, 
and places his hands on the sides, his fingers 
are in the water. 
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The reeds that are seen on the left of the | ground, carry him off to the den, and then 
illustration are very characteristic of the|eat him, so that the pressure of hunger 
country. Wherever they are seen the water forms some excuse for the act. But, with 


is sure to be tolerably deep—say at least 
four or five feet — and they grow to a great 
height, forming thick clumps some fifteen 
feet in height. It often happens that they 
are broken by the hippopotamus or other 
aquatic creatures, and then they lie recum- 
bent on the water, with their heads pointing 
down the stream. When this is the case. 
they seem to grow ad libitum, inasmuch as 
the water supports their weight, and the 
root still continues to supply nourishment. 
In the background are seen two canoes 
[τ Ὁ by paddles, The seene whieh is 
ere represented really occurred, and was 
rather a ludicrous one. The first canoe 
belongs to the Makololo chief, M’Bopo, who 
was carrying Mossrs, Baines and Chapman 
in his canoe. Ife was essentially a geitle- 
man, being free from the habit of constant 
begging which mikes so many savages dis- 
agreeable. He had been exceedingly usetal 
to the white men, who intended to present 
him with beads as a recompense for his ser- 
vices. It so happened that another chief, 
named Moskothuni, who was ἃ thorough 
specimn of the begving, pilfering, unpleas- 
ant native, suspected that his countrym in 


might possibly procure beads from the white | 


men, and wanted to have his share. So he 
stuck close by M’Bopo’s canoe, and watched 
its» jealously that no beads could pass with- 
out his knowledge. However, Moskotlani 
hal his paddle, and M’Bopo hat his beads, 
thouzh they were given to him on shore, 
where his jealous compatriot could not see 
the transaction, 

It has been mentioned that Mikéta was a 


the butfalo no such excuse can be found. 
A “rogue” butthlo, ὦν, ¢, one which hag 
been driven from his fellows, and i obliged 
to lead a solitary life, is as fierce, as cun- 
ning, and as treacherous an animal as can 
be tound, Te docs not eat mankind, and 
yet he delights in biding in thick bushes, 
rushing out unexpectedly on any ouc who 
may happen to approach, and killing him at 
a blow. Nor is he content with the death 
of his victiin, 116. stands over the body, 
kneels on it, pounds it into the earth with 
his feet, walks away, comes back again, as if 
drawn by some irresistible attraction, and 
never leaves it, until nothing is visible save 
amere shapeless mass of bones and flesh, 
Yet against this aninal the Makoba hunt- 
ers Will match themselves, and they will 
even attack the hippopotamus, an animal 
which, in its own element. Js quite as formi- 
dable as the buffilo on land. Their first 
care is to prepare a number of harpoons, 
which are made in the following manner, 
A stout pole is cut of hard and very heavy 
wood some ten or twelve feet long, and 
three or four inches in thickness, At one 


Fend a hole is bored, and into this hole is 


_, the iron head of the harpoon, The 
shape of this head can be seen in the illus- 
tration No. Loon page 343, 10 consists of a 
spear-shaped piece of iron, with a bold barb, 
and is abont a foot in length, 

The head is attached to the shaft by a 
strong band composed of a great number of 
small ropes or strands laid parallel to each 
other, and being quite loosely arranged, 
The object of this multitude of ropes is to 


mizhty hunter as well as an accomplished | prevent the hippopotamus from severing 


boatmiin, and, indeed, great skill in the 


} 


the cord with his teeth, which are sharp as 


mangement of canoes is an absolute essen-}a chisel, and would cut through any single 


tial in a hunter's life, inasmuch as the chief; cord with the greatest ease, 


game is the hippopotamus. The next sew 
pages will be given to the bold and sports- 
manlike mode of hunting the hippopotamus 
which is employed by the Makoba and some 
other tribes, and the drawings which ilus- 
trate the account are from sketches by Mr. 
Baines. As these sketches were taken on 
the spot, they have the advantige of per- 

et accuracy, while the fire and spirit which 
“animites them could only have been attained 
by one who was an eye-witness as well as an 
artist. 

According to Dr. Livingstone, these peo- 
ple are strangely fearful of the lion, while 
they meet with perfect unconcern animals 
which are quite as dangerous, if not more 
so. That they will follow unconcernedly 
the buffalo into the bush has already been 
mentioned, and yet the buffalo is even more 
to be dreaded than the lion himself, being 
quite ag fierce, more cunning, and more 
steadily vindictive. A lion will leap on a 
man with a terrific roar, strike him to the 


The animal is 
sure to snap at the cords as soon as he feels 
the wound, but, on aceount of the loase 
manner in which they are laid, they only 
become entangled among the long curved 
tecth, and, even if one or two ure severed, 
the others relain their hold. To the other 
end of the shaft is attached a long and 
strongly-made rope of palm-leaf, which is 
coiled up in such manner as to be carried 
out readily when loosened. Hach eanoe 
has on board two or three of these ἢ) 7 - 
pons, and a quantity of ordinary spears. 
-reserving perfect silence, the boatmen 
allow themselves to float down the stream 
until they come to the spot which has heen 
ehosen the herd for a bathing-place. 
They do not give chase to any particular 
animal, but wait until one of tham comes 
close to the boat, when the harpooner takes 
his. weapon, strikes it into the animal’s back 
and loosens his hold. 
The first illustration on page 343 repre- 
sents this phase of the proceedings. In the 
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front is seen the head of a hippopotamus as 
it usually appears when the animal is swim- 
ming, the only portion seen above the water 
being the ears, the: eyes, and the nostrils. 
It is a remarkable fact that when the hip- 
potamus is at liberty in its native stream, 
not only the ears and the nostrils, but even 
the ridve over the eyes are of a bright sear- 
let color, so brilliant indeed that color can 
scarcely convey an idca of the hue. The 
specimens in the Zoological Gardens, al- 

ough fine cxmuples of the species, never 
exhibit this brillianey of color, and, indeed, 
are no more like the hippopotamus in its 
own river than a prize hog is like a wild 
boar. 

A very characteristic attitude is shown in 
the second animal, which is represented as 
it appears when lifting its head out of the 
water for the purpose of reeonnoitring. 
The horse-like expression is casily recog- 
nizable, and Mr. Baines tells me that he 
never understood how appropriate was the 
term River Torse (which is thee literal 
translation of the word hippopotamus) until 
he saw the animals disporting themselves at 
liberty in their own streams. 

In the front of the canoes is standing 
Makita, about to Hanae the harpoon int 
the back of the hippopotamus, while his 


assistants are looking after the rope, and ἢ 


keeping themselves in readiness to paddle 
out of the way of the animal, should it make 
an attack. Perfect stillness is required for 
planting the harpoon properly, as, if a 
splash were made m the water, or a sudden 
noise heard on land, the animals would take 
flight, and keep out of the way of the canoes. 
On the left is a clump of the tall reeds which 
have already been mentioned, accompanied 
by some papyrus. The huge trees seen on 
the bank are baobabs, which sometimes 
attain the enormous girth of a hundred feet 
and even more, The small white flowers 
that are floating on the surface of the water 
are the white lotus. They shine out very 
conspicuously on the bosoin οἵ the clear, 
deep-blue water, and somctimes occur in 
such numbers that they look like stars in 
the blue finnament, rather than mere flow- 
ers on the walcr. It is rather curious, ἢ 
the way, that the Damaras, who are τον, 
more familiar with the land than the water, 
call the hippopotamus the Water Rhinoce- 
ros, whereas the Makoba, Batoka, and other 
tribes, who are more at home on the water, 
call the rhinoceros the Land Tippopotamus, 
Now comes the next scene im this savage 
and most exciting drama. Stung by tho 
sudden and unexpected pang of the wound, 
the hippopotamus gives a convulsive spring, 
which shakes the head of the harpoon out 
of its socket, and leaves it only attached to 
the shaft by its many-stranded rope. At 
this period, the animal seldom shows fight, 
but dashes down the stream af its full 
speed, only the upper part of its head. and 
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back being visible above the surface, and 
towing the canoe along as if it were a cork. 
Meanwhile, the harpooner and his com- 
rades hold tightly to the rope, paying out if 
necessary, and hauling in whenever possi- 
ble—in fact, playing their gigantic prey 
just as an angler plays a large fish. Their 
object is twotold, first to tire the aniinal, and 
then to get it into shallow water; fora hip- 
popotamus in all its strength, and with the 
wudvantage of deep water, would be too much 
even for these courageous hunters. The 
pace that the animal attains is something 
wonderful, and, on looking at its apparcnily 
clumsy means of propulsion, the swiftness 
of its course is really astomshing. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, it happens 
that the animal is so active and fierce, that 
the hunters are obliged to cast loose the 
rope, and make off as they best can. They 
do not, however, think of abandoning so valu- 
able a prey —not to mention the harpoon 
and rope —and manage as well as they can 
to keep the animal in sight. At the ear- 
liest’ opportunity, they peddle toward the 
ΒΥ and by this time weakened ani- 
mal, and renew the chase. 

The hippopetamus is most dangerous 
When he feels his strength failing, and with 
ithe courage of despair dashes at the cance, 
The hunters have then no child’s play he 
fore them. Regardless of everything but 
pain and fury. the enimal rushes at. the 
canoe, trics to knock it to pieces by blows 
from his enormous head, or seizes the edge 
in his jaws, and tears out the side. Should 
πὸ succeed in cupsizing or destroying the 
canoe, the hunters have an anxious time to 
pass; for if the furious animal can gripe 
‘one of them in his huge jaws, the curved, 
iChisel-like teeth inflict certain death, and 
have been known to cut an unfortunate man 
fairly in two, 

Whenever the animal does suceced in up- 
setting or breaking the boat, the men have 
recourse to a curious expedient, They dive 
to the bottom of the river, and grasp a 


! 
| 
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‘stone, a root, or anything that will keep 


them below the surface, and hold on as long 
as their lungs will allow them. The reason 
for thig manouvre is, that when the animal 
has sent the crew into the river, it raises its 
head, as scen on page 000, and looks about 
on the surface for its enemics, It has no 
idea of foes beneath the surface, and if it 
does not see anything that looks like a man, 
it makes off, and so allows the hunters to 
emerge, half drowned, into the air. In 
order to keep off the animal, spears are 
freely used; some being thrust at him by 
Hand’ and others flung like javelins. They 
cannot, however, do much harm, unless one 
should happen to entcr the eye, which is so 
well protected by its bony penthouse that 
it is almost impregnable to anything except 
a bullet. The head is one huge mass of 
solid bone, so thick and hard that even fire- 
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(See page 342.) 
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arms make little impression on it, except in 
one or two small spots. The hunters, there- 
_fore, cannot expect to inflict any material 
damage on the animal, and only hope to 
deter it from charging by the pain which 
the spears can cause. 

The last scene is now approaching. Hav- 
ing effectually tired the ‘animal, which is 
also weukened by loss of blood from the 
wound, and guided it into shallow water, 
several of the crew jump overboard, carry 
the end of the rope ashore, and pass it with 
a “double turn” round a tree. The fate of 
the animal is then sealed. Finding itself 
suddenly checked in its course, i¢ makes 
new ctforts, and fights and struggles as if it 
were quite fresh. Despite the pain, it tries 
to tear itself away from the fatal cord; but 
the rope is too strong to be broken, and the 
inclevniek hide of the hippopotamus holds 
the barb so firmly that even the enormous 
strenyth and weight of the animal cannot 
cause it to give way. Finding that a fierce 
pullin one direction is useless, it rushes in 
another, and thus slackens the rope, which 
is imme:liately hauled taut by the hunters 
on shore, so that the end is much shortened, 
and the animal brought nearer to the bank, 
Each struggle only has the same result, the 
hunters holding the rope fast as long as 
there is a strain upon it, and hauling it in 
as soon as it is slackened. The reader may 
easily see how this is done by watching a 
sailor make fast a steamer to the pier, a 
single man being able to resist the strain of 
several tons. 

As soon as the hippopotamus is hauled up 
close to the bank, aud its range of move- 
ments limited, the rope is made fast, and 
the hunters all eombine for the final assault. 
Armed with large, heavy, long-bladed spears, 
made for the express purpose, they boldly 
approach the infurinted animal, and hurl 
their weapons at him. Should the water be 
deep beyond him, some of the hunters take 
to their canoes, and are able to attack the 
animal with perfect security, because the 
rope Which is ΧΟ] to the tree prevents 
him from reaching them. At last, the unfor- 
tunate animal, literally worried to death by 
numerous wounds, none of which would be 
immediately fatal, succumbs to fatigue and 
loss of blood, and falls, never to rise again. 

The second illustration on page 343 repre- 
sents this, the most active ot exciting scene 
of the three. In the centre is the hippopo- 
tamus, whieh has been driven into shallow 
water, and is plunging about in mingled 
rage and terror. With his terrible jaws he 
has already crushed the shaft of the har- 
poon, and is trying to bite the cords which 
secure the head to the shaft. We has sev- 
ered a few of them, but the others are lying 
entangled among his teeth, and retain their 
hold. Some of the hunters have just car- 
ried the end of the rope ashore, and are, 
going to pass it round the trunk of the tree, | 
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while some of their comrades are boldly 
attacking the animal on foot, and others are 
coming up behind him in canoes. 

On the Zambesi River, a harpoon is used 
which is made on a similar principle, but 
which differs in several details of construc- 
tion. The shaft is made of light wood, 
and acts as a float. The head fits into a 
socket, like that which has already been 
mentioned; but, instead of being secured 
to the shaft by a number of small cords, it 
is fastened to one end of the long rope, the 
other end of which is attached to the butt 
of the shaft. When «rranged for use, the 
rope is wound spirally round the shaft, 
which it covers completely. As soon as the 
hippopotamus is struck, the shaft is shaken 
from the head by the wounded animal's 
struggles, the rope is unwound, and the 
light shaft acts as a buoy, whereby the rope 
ean be recovered, in case the hippopotamus 
should sever it, or the hunters should be 
obliged to cast it loose. 

Sometimes these tribes, 7. 6. the Makololo, 
Bayeye, and others, use a singularly ingen- 
ious raft in this sport. Nothing can be sim- 
pler than the construction of this raft. A 
quantity of reels are cut down just above 
the surface, and are thrown in a heap upon 
the water. More reeds are then cut, and 
thrown crosswise upon the others, and so 
the natives proceed until the raft is formed. 
No poles, beams, nor other supports, are 
used, neither are the reeds lashed together 
in bundles. They are merely flung on the 
water, and left to entangle themselves into 
form. By degrees the lower reeds become 
soaked with water, and sink, so that fresh 
material must be added above. Nothing 
can look more insecure or fragile than this 
rude reed-raft, and yet it is far safer than 
the canoe. It isin fact, so strong that it 
allows ἃ mast to be erected on it. A stout 
pole is merely thrust into the centre of the 
reedy mass, and remains fixed without the 
assistance of stays. To this mast is fastened 
along rope, by means of which the raft can 
be moored when the voyagers wish to land. 
One great advantage of the raft is, the ex- 
treme ease with which it is made. Three 
or four skilful men can in the course of an 
hour build ἃ raft which is strong enough to 
bear them and all their baggage. 

The canoes are always kept fastened to 
the raft, so that the crew can go ashore 
whenever they like, thengh they do not 
seem to tow or guide the ra”, which is sim- 
ply allowed to float down the stream, and 
steers itself'without the aid of a rudder, 
Should it meet with any obstacle, it only 
swings round and disentangles itself; and 
the chief difficulty in its management is its 
aptitude to become entangled in overhang- 
ing branches. 

Such a raft as this is much used in the 
chase of the hippopotamus, It looks like a 
mere mags of reeds floating down the stream, 
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and does not alarm the wary animal as much 
as a boat would be likely to do. When the 


natives use the raft in pursuit of the hippo- 


otamus, they always haul their canoes upon 


it, so that they are ready to be launched in. 


pursuit of the buoy as soon as the animal is 
struck. 

The same tribes use reeds if they wish to 
cross the river. They cut a quantity of 
them, and throw them into the river as if 
they were going to make a raft. They then 
twist up some of the reeds at each corner, 
so as to look like small posts, and connect 
these posts by means of sticks or long reeds, 
by way of bulwarks., In this primitive fer- 
ry-boat the man seats himself, and is able 
to carry as much luggage as he likes, the 
simple bulwarks preventing it from falling 
overboard, 

It is rather a strange thing that a Mako- 
lolo cannot be induced to plant the mango 
tree, the men having imbibed the notion 
from other tribes among whom they had 
been travelling. They are excecdingly fond 
of its fruit, as well they may be, it*being 
excellent, and supplying the natives with 
food for several weeks, while it may be 
plucked in tolerable abundance during four 
months of the year. Yet all the trees are 
self-planted, the natives believing that any 
one who plants one of these trees will soon 
die. This superstition is prevalent through- 
out the whole of this part of Africa, the 
Batoka being almost the only tribe among 
whom it does not prevail. 

The Makololo have contrived to make 
themselves victims to a wonderful number 
of superstitions. This is likely cnongh, 
secing that they are essentially usurpers. 
having swept through a vast number of 
tribes, and settled themsclyes in the country 
of the vanquished. Now, there is nothing 
more contagious than superstition, and, in 
such a case, the superstitions of the con- 
quered tribes are sure to be added to those 
of the victors. 

The idea that certain persons can change 
themselves into the forms of animals pre- 
vails among them. One of these potent 
conjurers came to Dr. Livingstone’s party, 
and began to shake and tremble tn every 
limb as he approached. The Makololo 
explained that the Pondoro, as these men 
are called, smelled the gunpowder, and, on 
account of his leonine habits, he was very 
much afraid of **. The interpreter was 
asked to offer wie Pondoro a bribe of a 
cloth to change himself into a lion forth- 
with, but the man declined to give the mes- 
save, through genuine fear that the trans- 
formation might really take place. 

The Pondoro in question was really a 
clever man. We used to go off into the 
woods fora month at a time, during which. 
period he was supposed to be a lion. His 
wife had built him a hut under the shade of 
& baobab tree. and used to bring him regular 
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supplies of food and beer, his leonine appe- 
tite being supposed to be subsidiary to that 
which peNuees to him as a human being. 
No one is allowed to enter this hut except 
the Pondoro and his wife, and not even the 
chief will venture so much as to rest his 
weapons against the baobab tree; and so 
strictly is this rule observed that the chief 
of the village wished to inflict a fine on 
some of Dr. Livingstone’s party, because 
ney had placed their guns against the sacred 
ut. 

Somctimes the Pondoro is believed to be 
hunting for the benefit of the village, catch- 
ing and killing game as a lion, and then 
resuming his human form, and telling the 
people where the dead animal is lying. 
There is also among these tribes a belief 
that the spirits of departed chicfs enter the 
bodies of lions,-and this belief may prob- 
ably account for the fear which they feel 
when opposed to a lion, and their unwilling- 
ness to attack the animal, In Livingstone’s 
“Zambesi and its tributaries,’ there is a 
passage which well illustrates the preva- 
lence of this feeling. 

“On one occasion, When we had shot a 
buffilo in the path beyond the Kapie, a 
hungry Hon, attracted proLably by the smell 
of the meat, came close to our camp, and 
roused up all hands by his roaring. Tuba 
Moroko (the ‘Canoe-smasher’), imbued 
With the popular belief that the beast was 
a chief in disguise, scolded him roundly 
during his brief intervals of silcnce. ‘ You 
achief! Eh! You call yourself a chief, do 
you? What kind of a chief are you, to 
come sneaking about in the dark, trying 
{o steal our buffalo-meat? Are you not 
ashamed of yourself? A pretty chiet, truly! 
You are like the scavenger-beectle, and think 
of yourself only. You have not the heart 
of a chief; why don't you Mill your own 
becf? You must have a stone in your 
chest, and no heart at all, indeed?” 

The “ Canoe-smasher ” producing no ef- 
fect by his impassioned outery, the Tion was 
nddressed by another man named Maicnga, 
the most sedate and tacituru of the party, 
“Tn his slow, quiet way he expostulated 
with him on the impropriety of such conduct 
to strangers who ia never injured him. 
‘We were travelling peaceably through the 
country back to our own chief We never 
killed people, nor stole anything. The buf- 
falo-meat was ours, not his, and it did not 
become a great chief like him to be prowling 
about in the dark, trying, like a hysena, to 
steal the meat of strangers. He might go 
and hunt for himself, as there was plenty of 
game in the forest. The Pondoro being 
deaf to reason, and only roaring the louder, 
the men became angry, and threatened to 
send a ball through him if he did not go 
away. They snatched up their guns to 
shoot him, but he prudently kept in the dark, 
outside of the luminous circle made by our 
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camp fires, and there they did not like to 
venture.” 

Another superstition is very prevalent 
among these tribes. It is to the effect that 
every animal is dare affected by an ap- 
propriate medicine. Ordinary medicines are 
prepared by the regular witch-doctors, of 
whom there are plenty; but special medi- 
cines require special professionals, One 
man, for example, takes as his specialty the 
preparation of elephant medicine, and no 
unter will go after the elephant without 
providing himself with some of the potent 
medicine. Another makes crocodile medi- 
cine, the use of which is to protect its owner 
from the crocodile, On one occasion, when 
the white man had shot a crocodile as it lay 
basking in the sun, the doctors came in 
wrath, and remonstrated with their visitors 
for shvoting an animal which they looked 
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upon as their special property. On another 
occasion, when a baited hook was laid for 
the crocodile, the doctors removed the bait, 
partly because it was a dog, and they pre- 
ferred to eat it themselves, and partly be- 
cause any diminution in the number of 
crocodiles would cause a corresponding logs 
of fees. 

Then since the introduction of fire-arms 
there are gun-doctors, who make medicines 
that enable the gun to shoot straight. Sul- 
phur is the usual gun medicine, and is 
mostly administered by making little inci- 
sions in the hands, and rubbing the sulphur 
into them. Magic dice are also used, and 
are chiefly employed for the discovery of 
thieves. Even the white men have come to 
believe in the efficacy of the dice, and the 
native conjurer is consulted as often by the 
Portuguese as by his own countrymen. 
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SOMEWHERE about lat. 17° S. and long. 27° 
E. is a tribe called the Batoka, or Batonga, 
of which there are two distinct varieties; of 
whom those who live on low-lying lands, 
such as the banks of the Zambesi, are very 
dark, and somewhat resemble the negro in 
appearance, while those of the higher lands 
are light brown, much of the same hue as 
café au lait, Their character seems to differ 
with their complexions, the former varicty 
being dull, stupid, and intractable, while the 
latter are comparatively intellectual. 

They do not improve their personal ap- 
pearance by an odd habit of depriving them- 
Selves of their two upper incisor teeth. The 
want of these teeth makes the corresponding 
incisors of the lower jaw project outward, 
and to force the lip with them; so that even 
in youth they all have an aged expression of 
countenance. Knocking out these teeth is 

art of a ceremony which is practised on 

oth sexes when they are admitted into the 
ranks of men and women, and is probably 
the remains of some religious rite. The 
reason which they give is absurd enough, 
namely, tht they like to resemble oxen, 
which have no ὙΡΡΕΣ incisors, and not to 
have all their teeth like zebras. It is proba- 
ble, however, that this statement may be 
merely intended as an evasion of questions 
which they think themselves bound to parry, 
but which may also have reference to the 
extreme veneration for oxen which prevails 
in an African’s mind. 

In spite of its disfiguring effect, the cus- 
tom is universal among the various sub- 
tribes of which the Batoka are eomposed, 


and not even the definite commands of the 
chief himself, nor the threats of punishment, 
could induce the people to forego it. Gurls 
and lads would suddenly make their appear- 
ance without their teeth, and no amount of 
questioning could induce them tc state when, 
and by whom, they were knocked out. 
Fourteen or fifteen is the usual age for per- 
forming the operation. 

Their dress is not a little remarkable, 
especially the mode in which some of them 
arrange their hair. The hair on the top of 
the head is drawn and plastered together in 
a circle some six or seven inches in diame- 
ter. By dint of careful training, and plenty 
of grease and other appliances, it is at last 
formed into a cone some cight or ten inches 
in height, and slightly leaning forward. In 
some cases the cone is of wonderful height, 
the head-man of a Batoka village wearing 
one which was trained into a long spike 
that projected a full yard from his head, 
and which must have caused him consider- 
able inconvenience. In this case other ma- 
terials were evidently mixed with the hair; 
and it is said that the long hair of various 
animals is often added, so as to mingle with 
the real growth, and aid in raising the edi 
fice. Around the edges of this cone the 
hair is shaven closely, so that the appearance 
of the head is very remarkable, and some- 
what ludicrous. 

The figures of the second engraving on 
page 357 are portraits by Mr. Baines. Man- 
tanyani, the man who is sitting on the edge 
of the boat, was a rather remarkable man. 
He really belongs to the Batoka tribe, 
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though he was thought at first to be one of 
the Makololo. Perhaps he thought it better 
to assume the membership of the victorious 
than the conquered tribe. This was cer- 
tainly the case with many of the men who, 
like Mantanyani, accompanied Dr. Living- 
stone. He was a singularly skilful boat- 
man, and managed an ordinary whaling 
boat as easily as one of his own canoes. 
The ornament which he wears in his hair is 
a comb made of bamboo. It was not man- 
ufactured by himself, but was taken from 
Shimbesi’s tribe on the Shire, or Sheerch 
River. Me and his companions forced the 
boat up the many rapids, and, on being 
interrogated as to the danger, he said that 
he had no fears, for that he could swim like 


a fish, and that, if by any mischance he 
should alluw Mr. Baines to fall overboard 


and be drowned, he should never dare to 
show his face to Dr. Livingstone again, 

Mr. Baines remarks in his MS. notes, 
that Mantanyani ought to have made a 
good sailor, for he was not only an adept. at 
the management of boats, but could appre- 
ciate rum as well as any British tar. It so 
happened that at night, after the day's boat- 
ing was over, grog was served out τὸ the 
men, and yet for two or three nights Man- 
tanyani would not touch it. Accordingly 
one night the following colloquy took 
place: — 

“ Mantanyani,non qucro grog ?” (ze. Can- 
not vou take grog? ) 

« Non quero.” (I cannot.) 

“ Porquol non quero grog?” 
not you take arog!) 

“(Garaffa poco, Zambesi munta.? (The 
bottle is little and the Zambesi ts big.) 

The hint was taken, and rum unmixed 
with water was offered to Mantanyani, who 
drank it off like a sailor. 

A spirited account of the skill of the 
natives in managing canocs is given in 
“The Zaumbesi and its Tributaries.” The 
canoe belonged to a man named Tuba- 
Mokoro, or the “Canoe-smasher,” a rather 
ominous, but apparently undeserved, title, 
inasmuch as he proved to be a most skilful 
and steady boatman. Ie scemcd also to be 
modest, for he took no credit to himself for 
his management, but attributed his success 
entirely to a certain charm or medicine 
which he had, and which he kept a pro- 
found secret. He was employed to take the 
party through the rapids to an island close 
to the edge of the great Mosi-oa-tunya, 7. 6. 
Smoke Sounding Falls, now called the Vic- 
toria Falls. This island can only be reached 
when the water happens to be very low, 
and, even in that case, none but the most 
experienced boatmen can venture so near 
to the Fall, which is double the depth of 
Niagara, and a mile in width, formed en- 
tirely by a vast and sudden rift in the basal- 
tic bed of the Zambesi:.. 

“ Before entering the,race of water, we 
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were requested not to speak, as our talking 
might dininish the value of the medicine, 
and no one with such boiling, eddying 
rapids before his eyes would think of diso- 
beying the orders of a ‘canoe-smasher. It 
soon became cvident that there was sound 
sense in the request of Tuba’s, though the 
reason assigned was not unlike that of the 
canoe miu from Sesheke, who begeed one 
of our party not to whistle, because whis- 
tling made the wind come. 

“It was the duty of the man at the bow 
to look out ahead for the proper course, and, 
when he saw a rock or a snaw. to call out 
to the steersman. Tuba doubtless thought 
that talking on board might divert the 
attention of his steersiman at a tine when 
the negleet of an order, or a slight mistake, 
would be sure to spill us all into the chafing 
river. There were places where the utmost 
exertions of both men had to be put torth 
in order to force the canoe to the only safe 
part of the rapid and to prevent it) from 
sweeping broadside on, when in a twinkling 
we should have found ourselves among the 
plotuses and cormorants which were en- 
vaved in diving for their breakfast of small 
fish. 

“At times it seemed as if nothing could 
save us from dashing in onr headlong race 
against the rocks, which, now that the river 
was low, jutted out of the water; but, just 
at the very nick of time, Tuba passed the 
word to the steersman, and then, with ready 
pole, turned the canoe a little aside, and we 
glided swiftly past the threatened danger. 
Never was canoe more admirably managed. 
Once only did the medicine sccm to have 
lost something of its eflicacy. 

“We were driving swiftly down, a black 
rock over which the white foam flew lay 
directly in our path, the pole was planted 
against it as readily as ever, but it slipped 
just as Tuba put forth his strength to turn 
the bow off We struck hard, and were 
half full of water in a moment. Tuba re- 
covered himself as speedily, shoved off the 
bow, and shot the cnnoe into a still, shallow 
place, to bail the water out. He gave us to 
understand that it was not the medicine 
which was at fault— that had lost none of 
of its virtue; the accident was owing to 
Tuba having started without his breakfast. 
Need it be said that we never let Tuba go 
without that meal again.” 

Among them there is a body of men 
called in their own language the “ Baenda- 
pezi,” i. e. the Go-nakeds. These men never 
wear an atom of any kind of clothing, but 
are entirely naked, their only coat being 
one of red ochre. These Baenda-pezi are 
rather a remarkable set of men, and why 
they should voluntarily live without cloth- 
ing is not very evident. Some travellers 
think that they are a separate order amo 
the Batoka, but this is not at all certain. tt 
is not that they are devoid of vanity, for 
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they are extremely fond of ornaments upon 
their heads, which they dress in various 
fantastic ways. The conical style has al- 
realy been mentioned, but they have many 
other fashions. One of their favorite modes 
is, to plait a fillet of bark, some two inches 
wide, and tie it round the head in diadem 
fashion. They then rub grease and red 
ochre plentifully into the hair, and fasten 
it to the tillet, which it completely covers, 
The head being then shaved as far as the 
edge of the fillet, the native looks as if he 
were Wearing a red, polished forage-cap. 

Rings of iron wire and beads are worn 
round the arms ; anda fashionable member 
of this order thinks himself scarcely fit for 
society unless he carries a pipe and a small 
pair of iron tongs, with which to lift a coal 
from the tire and kindle his pipe, the stem 
of which is often ornamented by being 
bound with polished iron wire. 

The Baenuda-pezi seem to be as devoid of 
the sense of shame as their bodies are of 
covering. They could not in the least be 
made to see that thev ought to wear cloth- 
ing, and quite laughed at the absurdity of 
such an idea; evidently looking on ἃ pro- 
posal ta wear clothing much as we should 
entertain a request to dress ourselves in 
plate armor. 

The pipe is in constant requisition among 
these men, who are seldom seen without a 

ipe in their mouths, and never without it 
in their possession. Yet, whenever they 
came into the presence of their white vis- 
itors, they always asked permission before 
lighting their pipes, an innate politeness 
being strong within them. Their tobacco is 
exceedingly powerful, and on that account 
is much valued by other tribes, who will 
travel great distances to purchiuse it from 
the Batoka. It is also very cheap, a few 
beads purchasing 4 sufficient quantity to 
last even these inveterate smokers for. six 


months. Their “mode of smoking is very 
peculiar. They first take a whiff after the 


usual munner, and μι out the smoke. But, 
when they have expelled nearly the whole 
of the smoke, they make a kind of catch at 
the last tiny wreath, and swallow it. This | 
they are pleased to consider the very essence | 
or spirit of the tobacco, which is lost if the 
amoke is exhaled in the usual manner. 

The Batoka are a polite people in their 
way, though they have rather an odd method 
of expressing their feclings. The ordinary 
mode of salutation is for the women to clap 
their hands and produce that ululating sound 
which has already been mentioned, and for 
the men to stoop and clap their hands on 
their hips. But, when they wish to be es- 
pecially respectful, they have another mode 
of salutation. They throw themselves on 
their backs, and roll from side to side, slap- 
ping the outside of their thighs vigorously, 
and calling out “ Kina-bomba! kina-bomba!” 
with great energy. Dr. Livingstone says 
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that he never could accustom his eyes to 
like the spectacle of great naked men wal- 
lowing on their backs and slapping them- 
selves, and tried to sop them. They, how- 
ever, always thought that he was not sntis- 
fied with the heartiness of his reception, 
and so rolled about and slapped themselves 
wll the more vigorously, This rolling and 
slapping seems to be reserved for the wel- 
coming of great men, and, of course, when- 
ever the Batoka present themselves before 
the chief, the performance is doubly vigor- 
ous. 

When a gift is jy cnented, it is etiquette for 
the donor to hold the present in one hand, 
and toslap the thigh with the other, as he 
approaches the person to whom he is about 
to give it. He then delivers the gift, claps 
his hands together, sits down, and then 
strikes his thighs with both hands. The 
same formalities are observed when a return 
gift is presented: md so tenacious are they 
of this branch of etiquette, that it is taught 
regularly to children by their parents, 

They sre an industrious peuple, eultivat- 
ing wonderfully large tracts of land with 
the simple but effective hoe of their country. 
With this hoe, which looks something like 
a large adze, they not only break up the 
ground, but perform other tasks of less ime 
portance, such as smoothing the carth as a 
foundation for their beds, Some of these 
fields are so large, that the traveller may 
walk for hours through the mative corn, and 
scarecly come upon an uncultivated spot. 
The quantity of corn which is grown is very 
laree, and the natives make such numbers 
of grnngries, that their villages seem to be 
far more populous than is really the case. 
Plenty, in consequence, reigns among this 
people. But it is a rather remarkable fact 
that, in spite of the vast quantibies of vrain, 
which they produce, they cannot keep it in 
store. 

The corn has too many enemics.@ In the 
first place, the neighboring tribes are apt tu 
send out marauding parties, who prefer 
stealing the corn which their industrious 
neighbors have grown and stored to culti- 


vating the ground for themselves. Mice, 
too, are very injurious to the corn. But 


against these two cnemies the Batoka can 
tolerably guard, by tying up quantities of 
corn in bundles of grass, plastering them 
over With clav, and hiding them in the low 
sand islands left by the subsiding waters of 
the Zambesi. But the worst of all enemies is 
the native weevil, an insect so small that no 
precautions are available against its ravages, 
and which, as we too often find in this coun- 
try, destroys an cnormous amount of corn 
in a very short time. It is impossible for 
the Batoka to preserve their corn more than 
a year, and it is as much as they can do to 
make it last until the next crop is ready. 

As, therefore, the whole of the annual 
crop must be consumed by themselves or 
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the weevil, they prefer the former, and what 
they cannot eat they make into beer, which 
they brew in large quantities, and drink 
abundantly; yet they seldom, if ever, intox- 
icate themselves, in spite of the quantities 
which they consume. This beer is called 
by them either “boala” or “pombe,” just 
as we speak of beer or ale ; and it is sweet 
in flavor, with just enough acidity to render 
it agreeable. Even Europeans soon come 
to like it, and its effect on the natives is to 
make them plump and well nourished. The 
Batoka do not content themselves with 
simply growing corn and vegetables, but 
even plant fruit and oil-bearing trees—a 
practice which is not found among the other 
tribes. 

Possibly on account of the plenty with 
which their land is blessed, they are a most 
hospitable rac2 of men, always glad to see 
guests, an receiving them in the kindest 
manner. If a traveller passes through a 
village, he is continually hniled from the 
various huts with invitations to eat and 
drink, while the men welcome the visitor 
by clapping their hands, an] the women by 
“jullilooing.” They even feel pained if the 
stranger passes the village without being 
entertained. When hehalts in a village for 
the night, the inhabitants turn out to make 
him comfortable; some running to fetch fire- 
wood, others bringing jars of water, while 
som2 engage themselves in preparing the 
bed, and erecting a fence to keep off the 
wind. 

They are skilful and fearless hunters, 
and are not afraid even of the elephant or 
buffalo, going up closely to these formidable 
animals, and killing them with large spears. 
A complete system of game-laws is in opera- 
tion among the Batoka, not for the purpose 
of prohibiting the chase of certain game, but 
in order to settle the disposal of the game 
when killed. Among them, the man who 
inflicts the first wound on an animal has the 
right to the spoil, no matter how trifling 
may be the wound which he inflicts. In 
case he does not kill the animal himself, 
he is bound to give to the hunter who in- 
flicts the fatal wound both legs of one side. 

As to the laws which regulate ordinary 
life, there is but little that calls for special 
notice, except a sort of ordeal for which they 
have a great veneration. This is called the 
ordeal of the Muave, and is analogous to the 
corsned and similar ordeals of the early ages 
of England. The dread of witchcraft is very 
strong here, as in other parts of Southern 
Africa; but among the Batoka the accused 
has the opportunity of clearing himself by 
drinking a poisonous preparation called 
muave. Sometimes the accused dies from 
the draught, and in that case his guilt is 
clear; out in others the poison acts as an 
emetic, which is supposed to prove his inno- 
cence, the poison finding no congenial evil 
in the body, and therefore being rejected. 
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No one seems to be free from such an 
accusation, as is clear from Dr. Livingstone’s 
account: “ Near the confluence of the Kapoe 
the Mambo, or chief, with some of his head- 
men, came to our sleeping-place with a 
present. Their foreheads were smcared 
with white flour, and an unusual seriousness 
marked theirdemeanor. Shortly before our 
arrival they had been accused of witchcraft: 
conscious of innocence, they accepted the 
ordeal, and indertook to drink the poisoned 
muave. For this pupae they made a jour- 
ney to the sacred hill of Nehomokela, on 
which repose the bodies of their ancestors, 
and, after a solemn appeal to the unszen 
spirit to attest the innocence of their chil- 
dren, they swallowed the muave, vomited, 
and were therefore declared not guilty. 

“It is evident that they believe that the 
soul has a continued existence, and that the 
spirits of the departed know what those they 
have left behind are doing, and are pleased 
or not, accorJing as their deeds are good or 
evil. This belief is universal. The owner 
of a large canoe refused to sell it because it 
belonged to the spirit of his father, who 
helped him when he killed the hippopota- 
mus. Another, when the bargain for his 
canoe was nearly completed, seeing a larga 
serpent on a branch of a tree overheai, re- 
fused to complete the sale, alleging that this 
wa3 the spirit of his father, come to protest 
against it. 

Some of the Batoka believe that a medi- 
cine could be prepared which would cure 
the bite of the tsetse, that small but terrible 
fly which makes such destruction among the 
cattle, but has no hurtful influence on man- 
kind. This medicine was discovered by a 
chief, whose son Moyara showed it to Dr. 
Livingstone. It consisted chiefly of a plant, 
which was apparently new to botanical sci- 
ence. The root was peeled, and the peel 
sliced and reduced to power, together with 
adozen or two of the tsetse themselves, 
The remainder of the plant is also dried. 
When an animal shows symptoms of being 
bitten by the tsetse, some of the powder is 
alministered to the animal, and the rest of 
the dried plant is burned under it so as to 
fumigate it thoroughly. Moyara did not 
assert that the remedy was infallible, but 
only stated that if a herd of cattle were to 
stray into a district infested with the tsetse 
some of them would be saved by the use o 
the medicine, whereas they would all die 
without it. 

The Batoka are fond of using a musical 
instrument that prevails, with some modifi- 
cations, over a considerable portion of Cen- 
tral Africa. In its simplest form it consists 
of a board, on which are fixed.a number of 
flat wooden strips, which, when pressed 
down and sudden . released, produce a kind . 
of musical tone. In fact, the principle of the 
__1sa is exactly that of our musical-boxes, 
the only difference being that the teeth, 
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or keys, of our instrument are steel, and 
that they are sounded by little pegs, and 
not by the fingers. Even among this one 
tribe there are great differences in the for- 
mation of the sansa. 

The best and«most elaborate form is that 
in which the sounding-board of the sansa is 
hollow, in order to increase the resonance; 
aid the keys are made of iron instead of 
wood, 80 that a really musical sound is pro- 
duced. Moreover, the instrument is en- 
closed in a hollow calabash, for the purpose 
of intensifying the sound; and both the 
sansa and the calabash are furnished with 
bits of steel and tin, which make a jingling 
‘gecompaniment to the music. The calabash 


is generally covered with carvings. When 
the sansa is used, it is held with the hollow 


or ornamented end toward the player, and 
the keys are struck with the thumbs, the 
rest of the han.l being occupied in holding 
the instrument. 

This curious instrument is used in accom- 
panying songs. Dr. Livingstone mentiors 
that a genuine native poct attached himself 
to the party, an‘l composed a poem in honor 
of the white men, singing it whenever they 
halted, and accompanying himself on the 
sansa. At first,as he did not kuow much 
about his subject, he modestly curtailed his 

oem, but extended it day by day, until at 
ast it hecame quite a long ode. There was 
ah evident rhythin in it, each line consisting 
of five syllables. Another native poet was 
in the habit of solacing himself every eve- 
ning with an extempore song, in which he 
enumerated everything that the white men 
had done. He was not so accomplished a 
poet as his brother improvisatore, and occa- 
sionally found words to failhim. However, 
his sansa helped him when he was at a lcss 
for a word, just as the piano helps out an 
unskilful singer when at a loss for a note. 

They have several musical instruments 
besides the sansa. One is called the ma- 
rimba, and is in fact a simple sort of har- 
- monicon, the place of the glass or metal keys 
being supplied by strips of hard wood fixed 
on aframe. These strips are large at one 
end of the instrument, and diminish regu- 
larly toward the other. Under each of the 
wooden keys is fixed a hollow gourd, or 
calabash, the object of which is to increase 
the resonance. Two sticks of hard wood 
are used for striking the keys, and a skilful 
performer really handles them with won- 
derfil agility. Simple as is this instrument, 

leasing sounds can be produced from it. 

t has even been introduced into England, 
under the name of “ xylophone,” and, when 
played by a dexterous and energetic per- 
former, zoally produces effects that could 
hardly have been expected from it. The 
sounds are, of course, deficient in musical 
tone; but still the various notes can be ob- 
tained with tolerable accuracy by trimming 
the wooden keys to the proper ainemsiona. 
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A similar instrument is made with strips of 
stone, the sounds of which are superior to 
those produced by the wooden bars. 

The Batoka are remarkable for their clan- 
nish feeling; and, when a large party are 
travelling in company, those of one tribe 
always keep together, and assist each other 
in every difficulty. Also, if they should 
pappen to come upon a Village or dwelling 
belenging to one of their own tribe, the 
are sure of a welcome and plentiful hosp - 
ee 
The Batoka appear from all accounts to 
be rather a contentious people, quarrelsome 
at home, and sometimes extending their 
strife to other villages. In domestic fights 
—i. e. in combats between inhabitants of 
the same village —the antagonists are care- 
ful not to inflict fatal injuries. But when 
Village fights against village, as is sometimes 
the case, the loss on both sides may be con- 
siderable. The result of such a battle would 
be exceedingly disagreeable, as the two vil- 
Jages would always ‘be in a state of deadly 
feud, and an inhabitant of one would not 
dare to go near the other. The Batoka, 
however, have invented a plan by which the 
feud is stopped. When the victors have 
driven their opponents off the field, they 
take the body of one of the dead warriors, 
quarter it, and perform a series of ceremo- 
nies over it. This appears to be a kind of 
challenge that they are masters of the field. 
The conquered party acknowledge their de- 
feat by sending a deputation to ask for the 
body of their comrade, and, when they 
receive it, they go through the same cere- 
monies; after which peace is supposed to be 
restored, and the inhabitants of the villages 
may visit each other in safety. 

τ. Livingstone’s informant further said, 
that when a warrior had slain an enemy, he 
took the head, and placed it on an ant-hill, 
until all the flesh was taken from the bones. 
He then removed the lower jaw, and wore 
itas atrophy. He did not ree one of these 
trophies worn, and evidently thinks that the 
above account may be inaccurate in some 
places, as it was given through an interpre- 
ter; and it is very possible that both the 
interpreter and the Batoka may have inven- 
ted a tale for the occasion. The account of 
the pacificatory ceremonies really secms to 
be too consistent with itself to be talschood ; 
but the wearing of the enemy’s jaw, uncor- 
roborated by a single example, seems to be 
rather doubtful. Indeed, Dr. Livingstone 
expressly warns the reader against receiv- 
ing with implicit belief accounts that are 
given by a native African. The dark inter- 
locutor amiably desires to please, and, hav- 
ing no conception of truth as a principle, 
says exactly what he thinks will be most 
acceptable to the great white chief,on whom 
he looks as a sort of erratic supernatural 
being. Ask a native whether the moun- 
tains in his own district are lofty, or whether 
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gold is found there, and he will assured! 

answer in the affirmative. So he will if 
he be asked whether unicorns live in his 
country, or whether he knows of a race of 
tailed men, being only anxious to please, and 
not thinking that the truth or falsehood of 


the answer can be of the least consequence. 
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ants are sure to say that the bullet went 
through the animal's heart, and that it only 
bounded away for a short distance. “He is 
our father,” say the natives, “and he would 
be displeased if we told him that he had 
missed.” It is even worse with the slaves, 
who are often used as interpreters ; and itis 


Tf the white sportsman shoots at an animal, hardly possible to induce them to interpret 
and makes a palpable miss, his dusky attend- | with any modicum of truth. 


THE MANGANJA TRIBE. 


On the river Shire (pronounced Sheerch), 
a northern tributary of the Zambesi, there 
is arather curious tribe called the Manganja. 
The country which thev inhabit is well and 
fully watered, abounding in clear and cool 
streams, which do not dry up even in 
the dry season. Pasturage is consequently 
abundant, and yet the people do not trouble 
themselves about cattle, alleavitie to lie un- 
use| tracts of land which would feed vast 
herds of oxen, not to mention sheep and goats. 

Their mode of government is rather curi- 
ous, and yet sim fe. The country is divided 
into a number of districts, the head of which 

oes by the title of Rundo. A great num- 
yer Of villages are under the command of 
each Rundo, though each of the divisions is 
independent of the others, and they do not 
acknowledge one common chief or king. 
The chieftainship is not restricted to the 
mile sex, as in one of the districts a woman 
named N yango was the Rundo, and exercised 
her authority judiciously, by improving the 
social status of the women throughout her 
dominions. An annual tribute is paid to the 
Runido by each village, mostly consisting of 
one tusk of each elephant killed, and he in 
return is bound to assist and protect them 
should they be threatened or attacked. 

The Manganjas are an industrious race, 
being good workers in metal, especially 
iron, growing cotton, making baskets, and 
cultivating the ground, in which occupation 
both sexes equally share ; and it is a pleas- 
ant thing to see men, women,and children 
all at work together in the fiehkls, with per- 
haps the baby lying asleep in the shadow 
ofa bush. They clear the forest ground 
exactly as is done in America, cutting down 
the trees with their axes, piling up the 
branches and trunks in heaps, burning them, 
and scattering the ashes over the ground by 
way of manure. The stumps are left to rot 
in the grouwd,and the corn is sown among 
them. Grass land is cleared in a different 
manner. The grass in that country is 
enormously thick and long. The cullivator 
gathers a bundle into his hands, twists the 
ends together, and ties them inaknot. He 
then cuts the roots with his adze-like he, so 
as to eave bunch of grass still stand- 
ing, like a sheaf of wheat. When a field has 
been entirely cut, it looks to a stranger as if 


it were in harvest, the bundles of grass 
standing at intervals like the grain shocks. 
Just before the rainy season comes on, the 
bundles are fired, the ashes are roughly dug 
into the soil, and an abundant harvest is the 
result. 

The cotton is prepared after a very sim- 
ple and slow fashion, the fibre being picked 
ry hand, drawn out into a “roving,” partiall 
twisted, and then rolled up into a ball. It is 
the opinion of those who have had practi- 
cal experience of this cotton, that, if the 
natives could be induced to plant and dress 
it in large quantities, an enormous market 
might be found for it. The “staple,” or fibre, 
of this cotton is not 80 long as that which 
comes from America, and has a harsh, woolly 
feeling inthehand. But, as itis very strong, 
and the fabrics made from it are very dura- 
ble, the natives prefer it ta thgforeign plant. 
Almost every Manganja family of impor- 
tance has its own little cotton patch, from 
half an acre to an acre in size, which is kept 
carefully tended, and free from weeds. The 
loom in which they weave their simple cloth 
is very rude, and is one of the primitive 
forms of a weayer’s apparatus. It is plaeed 
horizontally, and not vertically, and the 
weaver has to squat on the ground when 
engaged in his work. The shuttle is amere 
stick, with the thread wound spirally round 
it, and, when if is passed between the crossed 
threa:‘ls of the warp, the warp is beaten into 
its place with a flag stick. | 

They are a hospitable people, and have 8 
well-understood code of ceremony in the 
reception of strangers. In each village there 
is ἃ spot called the Boala, te. a space of 
about thirty,or forty yards diameter, which 
is shelt®@red by baauabs or other spreadi 
trees, and which is always kept neat 4 
clean. This is chiefly used as a place where 
the basket makers and others who are/en- 
gaged in sedentary occupations can work in 
company, and also serves asa meeting-place 
in cYenings, where they sing, dance, smoke, 
and drink beer after the toils of the daly. 

As soon as a stranger enters a village, he 
is conducted the “Boala, where he takes 
his seat on the mats that are spread for him, 
and awaits the coming of the chief man of 
the village. Assoon as he makes his appear- 
ance, his people welcome him by clapping 
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their hands in unison, and continue this salu- 
tation until he has taken his seat, accom- 
panied by his councillors. “Our guides,” 
writes Livingstone, “then sit down in front 
of the chief and his councillors, and both 
parties lean forward, looking earnestly at 
each other. The chief repeats a word, such 
as ‘Ambuiata’ (our father, or master), or 
‘ Moio’ (life), and allclap their hands. An- 
other word is followed by two claps, a third 
by still more clapping, when each touches 
the ground with both hands placed together. 
Then all rise, and lean forward with meas- 
ured clap, and sit down again with clap, clap, 
-elap, fainter and still fainter, until the last 
dies away, or is brought to an end, by a smart 
loud clap from the chief. They keep perfect 
time in this species of court etiquette.” 

This curious salutation is valued very 
highly, and the people are carefully in- 
structed in it from childhood. The chief 
guide of the stranger party then addresses 
the chief, and tells him about his visitors,— 
who they are, why they have come, &c. ; and 
mostly does so in a kind of blank verse — the 

ower of improvising a poetical narrative 
eing valued as highly as the court salu- 
tations, and sedulously cultivated by all of 
any pretensions to station. It is rather 
amusing at first to the traveller to find 
that, if he should happen to inquire his 
way at a hut, his own guide addresses the 
owner of the hut in blank verse, and is an- 
swered in the same fashion. 

The dress of this tribe is rather peculiar, 
the head being the chicf part of the person 
which is decorated. Some of the men save 
themselves the trouble of dressing their hair 
by shaving it off entirely, but a greater num- 
ber takea pride in decorating it in various 
ways. The headdress which seems to be 
most admired is that in which the hair is 
trained to resemble the horns of the buffalo. 
This is done by taking two pieces of hide 
while they are wet and pliable, and bending 
them into the required shape. When the 
two horus are dry and hard, they are fastened 
on the head, and the hair is trained over 
them, and fixed in its place by grease and 
clay. Sometimes only one horn is used, 
which projects immediately over the fore- 
head ; but the double horn is the form which 
is most in vogue. 

Others divide their hair into nemerous 
tufts, and separate them by winding round 
each tuft ἃ thin bandage, made of the inner 
bark of a tree, so that they radiate from the 
head in all directions, and produce an effect 
which is much valued by this simple race. 
Some draw the hair together toward the 
back of the head, and train it so as to-+hang 
down their backs in a shape closely resem- 
bling the pigtail which was so fashionable an 
ornament of the British sailor in Nelson's 
time. Others, again, allow the hair to grow 
much as nature formed it, buf train it to 
gtow in heavy masses all round -their heads, 
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The women are equally fastidious with 
the men, but have in addition a most singu- 
lar ornament called the “pelele.” This is a 
ring that is not fixed into the ear or nose, 
but into the upper lip, and gives to the 
wearer an appearance that is most repulsive 
to an European. The artist has illustrated 
its form and effect, in an engraving on page 
307. The pelele is a ring made of ivory, 
metal, or bamboo, nearly an inch in thick- 
ness, and variable in diameter, sometimes 
measuring two inches across. When the 
girl is very young, the upper lip is pierced 
close to the nose, and a small pin inserted 
to prevent the orifice from closing. When 
the wound is healed, the small pin-is with- 
drawn, and a larger one introduced; and 
this plan is carried on for years, until at last 
the full-sized “ pelele ” can be worn. 

The commonest sort of pelele is made of 
bamboo, and is in consequence very light. 
When a wearer of this pelele smiles, or 
rather tries to smile, the contraction of the 
muscles turns the ane upward, so that its 
upper edge comes in front of the eyes, the 
nose appearing through its middle. The 
whole front teeth are exposed by this mo- 
tion, so as to exhibit the fashionable way in 
which the teeth have been chipped, and, 
as Livingstone says, they resemble the 
fangs of a cat or a crocodile. One old lady, 
named Chikanda Kadze, had a pelele so 
wide and heavy that it hung below her chin. 
But then she was a chief, and could conse- 
quently afford to possess so valuable an 
ornament. . 

The use of the pelele quite alters the nat- 
ural shape of the jaws. In the natural state 
the teeth of the upper jaw are set in an 
outward curve, but in a wearer of the pelele 
the constant, though slight, pressure of the 
ring first diminishes the curve, then flattens 
it, and, lastly, reverses it. Livingstone sug- 
gests that a similar application of gradual 
pressure should be applied to persons whose 
teeth project forward, not knowing that such 
a plan has long been practised by dentists. 

ow this frightful ornament came to be 
first introduced is unknown. The reasons 
which they give for wearing it are rather 
amusing. A man, sav they, has whiskers 
and a beard, whereas a woman has none. 
“What kind of a creature would a woman 
be, without whiskers and without the pel- 
ele? She would have a mouth like a man, 
and no beard!” As a natural result of 
wearing this instrument, the language has 
undergone a modification as well as the lips. 
The labial letters cannot be pronounced 
properly, the under lip having the whole 

uty thrown upon them. : 

In different parts of the country the pel- 
ele takes different shapes. The most valued 
pelele isa piece of pure tin hammered into 
a dish-like skape. Some are made of a red 
kind of ΤῊΝ y, and others of a white 
quartz. ‘These latter ornaments are gener- 


(1) PELELE, OR LIP-RING. 
(See page 356.) : 
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(2) BATOKA MEN. 
(See page 348.) 
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ally cylindrical in form, so that, as has been 

well observed, the wearer looks as if she 
hal an inch or so of wax-candle thrust 
through the lips, and projecting beyond the 
nose, Some of them are so determined to 
be fashionable that they. do not content 
themselves with a pelele in the upper lip, 
but also wear one in the lower, the effet 
upon the expression of countenance Deine 
better imagined than described. The pelcle 
is scen to the greatest advantage in the lak 
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was 50 long ago that he had quite forgotten 
how he felt. A ve ry ΔΗΛ ΝΠ Use Was once 
made of this antipathy to cold water. One 
of the Manganjas took a πον to attach 
himself to the expedition, and nothing 
could drive hint away. The insisted) on 
accompanyiig them, and annoyed them 
ereatly by proclainiing in every Village to 
whieh they came.” These people have wan- 
deved; they do not kuow where they are 
rome.” He was driven off re pearcddy 5 but, 


district, where every woman wears it, and [as soon as the margh was resumed, there he 


where it takes the greatest variety of form. | 


Was. Wifhi Ins Little bag over tis shoulder, 


Along’ the river it is not so universally Hready to proclaim the wanderiig propensi-+ 


worn, “ and the form is almost always that of dies of the strangers, 
Phappy idea straek them, 


the ring or dish. 


nsousual ΔΕ lastoa 
Thes threatened 


In this part of the country the sub-tribes Ita take him down te the river sam wash 


are distinguished by certain marks where- | 
with they tattoa themselves, and thereby 
succead Jn still farther dist: raring comite- 


naners Which, if allowed to ΓΟ un- 
touched, would be agreeable enough. Some 


of thein have a fashion of pricking holes all 
over their fees, and treating the woun Is in 
sucha way that, when they heal, the skin is 
raised In litde knobs, and the face looks 
as if it were covered with warts. Add to 
this fashion the pelele, and the re: Wer m ιν 
form an opinion of the beauty of ἃ fashion- 
able woman. If the object of fashion be to 
ennceal age, this must be a most successful 
fushion, as it entirely destroys the lines of 
the countenance, and hardens and distorts 
the features to such an extent, that it is dif 
{1 to judge by the face whether the 
own'r be sixteen or sixty. 

One of the women had her bo: ly most 
curiously adorned by tattooing, and, indeed, 
was a remarkable specimen of Miunganja 
fashion. She had shaved all her head, ant 
supplied the want of hair by a fe: ther tuft 
over her forehead, tied on by a band. From 
a point on the top of her forehead ran lines 
radiating over the cheeks as far as the cu, 
Jooking ‘somncthing like the marks on a New 
Zealander’s face. This radi: ing principle 
was carried out all over her hody, 
lar point was marked on each = shoulder 
blade, from which the lines radiated down 
the back and over the shoulders, and on 
the lower part of the spine and on each arm 
were other patterns of a similar nature, 
She of course wore the pelele; but. she 
seemed ashumed of it, probably because shu 
was a travelled woman, and had sean whit 
men before. So when she Ws abqut to 
moved the pelele, and, while s 
her hand before her mouth, s 
the uvly aperture in her lip. 

Cleanliness seems to be unsuitable to the 
Manganja constitution. They could not im 
the least understand why travellers should 
wash themselves, and seemed to be person- 
aly ignorant of the process. One very old 
man, however, | said that he did remember 
once to have washed himself; but that it 


cid never made bis appearances 


A simi-, 


him: whereupon be made otf taoa fright, 
BAD TTT 

Porhaps da cons quenee of this ἀπο Ἢ 5 
liness, skin discases are rite ΠΣ the 
Marmeanjas, and appear to be equally cone 
Inviows and durables many persons having 
white blotches over there bodjes, ard many 
Ofhers being allheted with a sort of leprosy, 
which, however, does uot seem. to trouble 
thea particularly. leven the fowls are ta- 
hie toa’ similiar discase. and have their feet 
deformed by a thickening of Gh skin. 

ΘΙ ΤΟΝ seems rare With the Man- 
euajas as Cleandiiess: for they are nett 
ble topers, and aetially contrive (0 intex- 
ieate themseives on their native beer a 
{οὐκ exccedined mild) a eharaeter 
that nothing bat strom, eC too 
a capebility of conmsmmiing vast quantities 
MW liquid) would) produc. ie desired: eflect, 
The beer is totudly alike the Χμ ἢ drink, 
In the first place itis quite thick and opaque, 
and looks πο} like gruel of a pinkish line, 
Ttis made by pounding the Vewetating grain, 
mixing it with water, boiling iL and allow} ier 
it to ferment. When it is about two αἱ us 
old, it is pleasant enough, having a slightly 
sweetish-acid flavor, which has the properly 
of immediately quenching thirst, and is 
therefore most valuable to the traveler, 
for whose refreshment the hospitable ate 
ple generally produce it. 

As to themselves, there is some excuse 
for their intemper rate habits. They do vot 
possess hops or any other substance tht 
will preserve the beer, and i consequence 
they are obliged to consume the whole brew- 
ing within a “day or two. When, therefore, 


i}s 


va chief has a great brew of beer, dhe people 
speak to them, she retired to te hut, r e-)assemble, and by day and night they con- 


speaking! neld [tinue drinking, 
Ο as to conceal feasting, until the whole of the beer is COUC 


drumming, Scr e and 


Yet. probably on account of the nourishing 
qualities of the beer—- which is. in’ [πεῖ 
ttle more than very thin porridge — the 
excessive drinking does not seem to have 
any injurious effect on the people, many 
being seen who were evideutly very old, 
and yet who had been accustomed to drink 
beer in the usual quantities. The wemen 
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-geem to appreciate the beer as well as the | Creator, the invisil:le head-chief of the spirits, 


men, though they do not appear to be so 
hable to intoxication. Perhaps the reason 
for this comparative temperance is, that 
thair husbands do not give them cnough of 
it, Ino their dispositions they seem to be 
lively and agreeable, and have ἃ pecoharly 
merry ugh, which seems to proceed from the 
heart, and is not in the Icast like the sense- 
loss laugh of the Western negro. 

tu this part of the country, not only 
among the Manganjas, hpt in other tribes, 
the custom of changing names Is prevalent, 
wh sometimes leads to odd results. One 
day a headman maimed Sininyane was called 
as usual, but made no answer; nor did a 
third and fourth call produce any result. At 
last oue of his men replied that he was no 
longer Sininvane, but: Moshoshama, and to 
that name he at once responded. It then 
timed out that he had exchanged names 
With a Zulu. The object of the exchange 
ix, that the two persons are thenceforth 
bound to consider cach other as comrades, 
and to give assistance in every way. If, for 
exaniple, Sininyane had Binet to travel 
into the country where Moshoshana lived, 
the latter was bound to receive him into his 
house, and treat him like a brother. 

They seem to be an intelligent race, and 
to appreciate the notion of a Creator, and 
of the immortality of the soul; but, like 
most African races, they cannot believe that 
the white and the black races have anything 
it common, or that the religion of the former 
can suit the latter, They are very ready 
to admit that Christianity is an adinirable 
religion for white meu, but will by no means 
be persuaded that it would be equally good 
for themselves, 

They have a hazy sort of idea of their 


fand ground their belief in the immortality 


of the soul on the fact that their departed 
relatives come and speak to them in their 
dreams. They have the same idea of the 
munive poison that has already been men- 
θα: and so strong is their belief in its 
eMieacy that, πὲ ἃ dispute, one man will 
challenge the other to drink muave; and 
even the chicfs themselves will often offer 
to test its discriminating powers. 

When a Manganja dics, a great wailing is 
kept up in his house for two days; his tools 
and weapons are broken, together with the 
cooking vessels. All food in the house is 
taken out and destroyed; and even the beer 
is poured on the earth, 

‘he burial grounds seem to be carefully 
cherished — as carefully, indeed, as many of 
the churehyards in England. The graves 
are all arranged north and south, and the 
sexes of the dead are marked by the imple- 
ments Jaid on the grave. These implements 
are always broken; partly, perhaps, to signify 
that they can be used no more, and partly 
to save them from being stolen. Thus a 
broken mortar and pestle for pounding corn 
together with the fragments of a sieve, tell 
that there lies below a woman who once 
had used them, whilst a piece of a net and 
a shattered paddle are emblems of the fish- 
erman's trade, and tell that a fisherman is 
interred below. Broken calabashes, gourds, 
and other vessels, are Jaid on almost every 
crave; and in some instances a banana is 
planted at the head. The relatives wear a 
kind of mourning, consisting of narrew 
strips of palin leat wound round their heads, 
necks, nvmis, legs, and breasts, and allowed 
to remain there until they drop off by de- 
"uy, 
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Own the south bank of the Zambeat, some- 
where about lat. 16° S.and long. 30° E., there 
isa tribe called the Banyai, who inhabit a 
tract of country called Shidima. The Ban- 
vatare a remarkably fine race of men, being 
tall, well mae, and agile, and are moreover 
very fair, being of that café au lait color 
which 1s so fashionable in many parts of 
Africa, As some of their customs are unlike 
those of other tribes, a short mention will be 
ma‘le of them. 

Their appearance is rather pleasing, and 
they have a curious fashion of dressing their 
hair, which much resembles that which was 
in use among the rapid Egyptians. The 
fashionable Banyai youth first divides his 
hair into small tufts, and draws them out as 
far as he can, encircling each tuft with a spi- 
ral bandaze of vegetable tissue. The vari- 
ous tufts are then dyed red, and as they are 
sometimes a foot in length, and hang upon 
the shoulders, they present a very remarka- 
ble aspect. When the Banyai travel, they 
are fearful of damaging their elaborate heail- 
dress, and so they gather it up in a bundle, 
and tie it on the top of the head, 

Their government is equally simple and 
sensible. They choose their own chief, al- 
though they always keep to the same fam- 
ily. Whena chief dies, his people consult 
together as to his suecessor. His immediate 
descendants are never selected, and, if possi- 
bie, one of his brothers, or a nephew, is 
chosen, If they cannot find a qualified per 
son at home, they go further afield, and look 
ont for those relatives who have mingled 
with other tribes, thus bringing a new popu- 


lation into their own tribe. Traders from 
‘other tribes are always very cautious about 
‘visiting the Banyai during the interreg- 
num, as the people think that while there 18 
no chief there 1s no law, and will in con- 
sequence rob without compunction those 
whom they would never venture to touch as 
long as the chief was living. 

When the future chief is chosen, the elee- 
tors go to him and tell him of their choice. 
It is then thought manners for him to assume \ 
a nolo episcopari air, to modestly deprecate 
his own character, and to remonstrate with 
the deputation for having elected a@ person 
so unworthy to fill the place of his revered 
predecessor, who possessed all the virtucs 
and none of the weaknesses of humanity. 
In fact, the speech of the Banyai King-elect 
would answer excellently for newly-elected 
dignitaries of our own country, who make 
exactly the same kind of oration, and would 
be equally offended were they to be taken at 
their word. 

Of course the new chief, after his depre- 
caiory speech, assumes the vacant. office, 
together with all the property, including the 
wives and children, of his predecessor, and 
takes very good care to keep the latter in 
subservience. Sometimes one of the sons 
thinks that he ought to be a man, and set up 
for a kind ofchief himself, and accordingly 
secedes from the paternal roof, gathers round 
him as many vouths as he can persuade to 
accompany him, and becomes a petty chief 
accordingly, The principal chief, however, 
has no idea of allowing an daperiiun in dupe 
rio in his dominions, and, when the young 
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chieflain has built his village and fairly set- 
tled down, he sends a body of his own sol- 
diery to offer his congratulations. If the 
young chicftain receives them with clapping 
of hands and humble obeisance, all is well. 
as the supreme authority of the chief is 
thereby acknowledged. If not, they burn 
down all the village, and so teach by very 
intelligible language that before a youth 
dares to be achieftain he had better perform 
the duties which a vassal owes to his sover- 
eign. 
There is a system among the Banyai which 
has a singular resemblance to the instruc- 
tion of pages in the days of chivalry. When 
aman attains to eminence, he gathers around 
him a band of young bovs, who are placed 
by their parents under his charge, and who 
are taught to become accomplished gentle- 
men after Banyai ideas. While they are yet 
in the condition of pagehood, thev are kept 
under strict discipline, and ΟΠ σου to he 
humble and punctilious toward their superi- | 
ors, Whom they recognize with the hand-clap- 
ping which is the salute common ΩΣ 
out Central Afriea. At meal-times they are 
not allowed to help themselves, but are | 
obliged to wait patiently until the food is} 
divided for them by one of the men. They! 
are also instructed in the Banvai law: and’ 
when they αὐ απ tathei parents, a case is 
knbmitted to them. and the progress which 
they have made is ascertained ἢν their 
answers, ΤῸ their teachers they are exeeed- 
ingly useful. They are all sous of free men 
who are tolerably well off, and who send ser- 
rants toaccompany their sous, and to till the | 
ground for their maintenanee, They alse! 
send ivory to the teacher. with which he: 
purchases Clothing for the von scholars, 
This eustoin shows that ἃ certain amount 
of culture has been attained by the Banvai. 
and the social condition of their women isa 
still stronger proof, πὶ ποδί parts of sav- 
ave Africa the wont is little more than a} 
beast of burden, amd has no more to dol 
with the management of affhirs or with he εἰ 


ἀπὸ drap-trap. 


does not take his wife to his hut; he goes 
to the house of her parents. Here he is 
quite the inferior, and is the special servant 
of his mother-in-law, cutting wood for her 
use, and being very respectful in demeanor, 
Should he uot like this kind of life, and be 
desirous of leaving it. he may do so when- 
ever he dikes; but he has to relinquish wife 
and children, unless lie can pay the parents 
of the wife a sufficient sum to compensate 
them for their loss, Nevertheless, this is 
the principle on which the custom of buy- 
ing wives is founded: but there are fow 
places where the theory is reduced to praz- 
tice. 

Among the Banyai, as among many of 
the tribes along the river, the flesh of’ the 
hippopotamus is munch eaten, and the cap- 
ture of the animal) is consequently a matier 
of importance, They do not care for bol ly 
chasing, the hippopotamus, as do the trilcs 
Vhich live alrcady been mentioned, but 
they prefer to resort to the pitfall and 
The pittills are always 61 
in places where the animal is likely to tread, 
md the pits are not only namerous, bret 
generis placed τὰ pairs close to each 
offer, Ot one oceusion a waite traveller 
happened to fill into one of these pits, and 
after he had recovered from the shock of 
finding himself suddenty deprived of the 
light of day and enelosed ina deep hole, he 
set to work, and ΠΟΤ ἀπῆν hours’ labor 
πο to free diimself fromr tis unpleas= 
aut position. But ae sooner had he fairly 
got out of the pit) thau he untortumetely 
siepped upon its companion, and fell into it 


just ashe bad fallen inte the other. 


The most inzenious mode of capturing 
the animad is by ines of the drop-trap. 
For this purpose the native ents a rather 
lone amd heavy Jog of wood, and,in order to 
make it still heavier. a couple of large stones 


lare tied to it near one end, ora quantity of 


chi is Kneaded round it. At the loaded end 
ἡ hole is made. into which is set ἃ spear- 
head. sometimes that of a lirge assaga but 


hushand’s comusels Chan the cows for which) mostly a sert of harpeou like that which has 
he has bought her. In Banyyai-kind. how. [been described on page 341. A rope loop is 
ever, the women have uot only their full then fastened to the other cud, and. the 
share of power, but rather more than their | weapon is ready. The lumter now goes to 
share, the Jiusbands never venturing to a hippopetamus track, and looks out for a 
undertake any business or to conduct any branch that overhangs it. Generally he can 
bargain without the consent of their wives. find a branch that will suit his purpose; but 
The women even act as. traders, visiting | if not, he rigs up a sort of gallows on which 


other towns with merchandise, and acting 
fairly toward both the purchaser and them- 
selves. 

Their marriages are conducted in a man- 
ner which shows that the wife is quite the 
equal of her husband, ‘In most parts of 
Southern Africa a wife is bought for a stip- 
ulated) number of cows, and, as soon as the 
bargain is concluded, and the girl handed 
over to the purchaser, she becomes his 
property, and is treated as such. But, 
among the Banyai, the young bridegroom 


Veen suspend the armed log. When he 
has found a convenient branch, he takes a 
long rope, one end of which is fastened to a 
stick, places the stick across the branch, and 
hangs the loop of the harpoon upon the 
other end. Tle next passes the cord round 
a peg at the foot of the tree, about eighteen 
inches or so from the ground, draws it across 
the path, and then makes it fast. 
The engraving No. 1, opposite, will ex- 
poe how the whole business is managed. 
che, tree on ‘which the weapon is suspended 
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TRAPPING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


is the mangrove, a tree utterly unlike any of The blow releases the h 


those which we have in this land. The 
extraordinary vitality of this tree is well 
shown by the sketch, which was made by 
Mr. Baines, The trunk has been broken 
off, but the upper part has fallen against 
another tree and been supported by it. It 
has then thrown out a number of roots, 
which have descended to the moist ground, 
and give the tree a new support ‘of its own. 
Τὴ such a case, the branches-that tend down- 
ward wither away and die, those that tend 
upward increase rapidly, while those that 
project sideways take a turn,and then curve 
themselves upward. Examples of these 
branches may be seen in the sketch. 

The mangrove is a self-sowing tree, and 
pees this act in a very curious manner. 

he seeds are very long, and furnished at 
the end with a hard, pointed ae As soon 
as it is ripe, the seed falls, burying the 
pointed tip several inches into the soft, 
swampy soi], which mangroves love, and 
there remains. The object of this curious 
provision of Nature is, that the seed shall 
not be washed away by the periodical floods 
which inundate the country. 

In such a soil there is no difficulty in find- 
ing the path of the hippopotamus, for the 
heavy and clumsy animal leaves a track 
which could be followed in the darkest 
night. Owing to the great width of its 
body, the feet of the opposite sides are set 
rather wider apart than is the case with 
lighter animals, so that when the hippopot- 
amus walks through grass it makes a dis- 
tinct double path, with a ridge of grass in 
the middle. When it walks on the soft 
muddy soil of the river bank, the animal 
makes a most curious track, the feet sinking 
deeply into the earth, and forming a sort of 
double rut studded with holes at the distance 
of an inch or two from each other, a ridge 
-gome two inches in width dividing the ruts. 

There is no path so trying to a traveller 
as a hippopotamus track. In that part of 
the country it is necessary to walk barefoot, 
or, at all events, to use nothing more than 
the native sandals. Ifthe traveller tries to 
,walk on the central ridge, he finds that the 
exertion of keeping the balance is almost 
equivalent to walking on a tight-rope or a 
Bornean “ batang,” and that the pressure on 
the middle of the foot soon becomes too 
painful to be borne. If he tries to walk in 
the ruts, he is no better off, for his feet sink 
deeply into the holes punched by the limbs 
of the hippopotamus, the toes are forcibly 
pressed upward, and the leg is fixed so 
tightly in the hole that the traveller cannot 
wilhdraw it until the earth has been re- 
moved. 

Over one of these tracks the native hunter 
suspends his harpoon, taking care that the 
blade shall hang exactly above the central 
ridge. As the hippopotamus comes walkin 
along he strikes his foot against the cor 
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oon, which falls 
with tremendous violence, urying the iron 
head deep into the animal’s back. Nowand, 
then the head comes exactly on the spine, 
and in that case the animal falls helpless on 
the spot. Usually, however, the wound is 
not immediately fatal, and the hippopotamus 
rushes to the river, hoping thus to shake 
off the cruel weapon which had tortured 
him on land. Sooner or later, he is sure t6 
die from the wound, and then the natives, 
who, like the hippopotamus, never hurr 
themselves, drag the huge carcass to land, 
and hold a mighty feast upon it. 

In some parts of the country these fall- 
traps are sect nearly as thickly as the pits 
which have already been mentioned, and 
the result is, that the animals have become 
exceedingly suspicious, and will not ap- 

roach anything that looks like a trap. 

hey are so thoroughly afraid of being in- 
jured, that the native agriculturists are in 
the habit of imitating traps by suspending 
mangrove sceds, bits of sticks, and other 
objects, to the branches of the trees, know- 
ing that the wary animal will keep very 
clear of so dangerous-looking a locality. 
The trap has to be sct with considerable 
skill, and mych care must be taken to con- 
ceal the rope which crosses the path, or the 
animal will not strike it. Large and heavy, 
and apparently clumsy, as he is, he can look 
out for himself, and, in places where traps 
are plentiful, he becomes so suspicious that 
if even a twig lie across his path he will 
rather ᾧ round it than tread it under foot. 

The Banyai chiefs do not neglect thé 
usual African custom of demanding toll from 
every traveller who passes through their 
territories, although they do not appear to 
be quite so rapacious as some, of whom we 
shall presently treat. The Banyai enforce 
their tribute much as the owner of a ferry 
compels payment for the passengers. Know- 
ing that their permission, and even assist- 
ance, is necded in passing through the 
country, they set a very high price upon 
their services, and will not allow the trav- 
eller to proceed until he has complicd with 
their demands. Feeling sure of their posi- 
tion, they are apt to be violent as well as 
extortionate, flinging down the offered sum 
with contemptuous gestures, and abusing 
their victims with a wonderful flow of dis- 
paraging language. 

Dr. Livingstone, knowing their customs 
contrived to get the better of the Banyai 
in a place where they were accustomed to 
carry things with a high hand, even over the 
Portuguese traders. At night, when the 
time came for repose, instead of going 
ashore, after the usual custom of the native 
canoe men, he anchored in the middle of 
the stream, and had couches made on board. 
This device completely disconcerted the 
plans of the Banyai, who expected the trav- 
ellers to come ashore, and, of course, would 
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have kept them prisoners until they had| weight is gained without the expenditure 
paid a heavy toll for permission to embark! of valuable metal. 


again. They even shouted invitations from 
the river bank to come and sleep on land, 
but dared not attack a boat filled with armed 
men commanded by Europeans. The odd- 
est part of the whole proceeding was, that 
the Makololo and Batoka boatmen, who 
were accompanying Dr. Livingatone, had 
never thought of so simple a device, and 
peared exultant jeers from their boat to the 
“Banyai on shore. 

The country in which the Banyai live 
furnishes various kinds of food of which 
an European would be ignorant, and there- 
fore would run a great. risk of starving in 
a place where the Banyai would be revel- 
ling in plenty. Ant-hills, for example, 
almost always furnish huge mushrooms, 
which are at once palatable and nutritious, 
and there are several kinds of subterra- 
nean tubers that are only to be found by 
striking the ground with stones and lis- 
tening to the sound. QOne of these tubers 
is remarkable for the fact that in winter 
time it has a siight but perceptible quan- 
tity of salt in it. 

The Banyai, like other African tribes, 
have their peculiar superstitigns, such as 
pouring out the contents of their snuff box 
as an offering to the spirits of the dead 
when they are engaged in hunting, hoping 
thereby to propitiate them and procure 
their aid. oie man who had pertormed 
this act of devotion was quite scandalized 
at the irreverence of hunters who belonged 
to other tribes, and who, as he said, did not 
know how to pray. The same man took to 
himself the credit of having destroved an 
elephant which had been killed by others, 
hig prayers and snuff, and not the weapons 
of the hunters, having, according to his 
idea, been the real instruments by which 
the animal fell. 

The particular animal, by the way, was 
killed in a manner peculiar to some of the 
tribes in this part of Africa. These native 
hunters are very Nimrods for skill and 
courage, going after the elephant into the 
depths of his own forest, and boldly coping 
with him, though armed with weapons 
which an European would despise. 

The chief weapon which is used by these 
tribes is a kind of axe. It is made much 
after the fashion of those used by the 
Bechuanas described on page 290. The 
“tang,” however, which is fiatoned into the 
handle, is at least three feet in length, and 
the handle is sometimes six or seven feet 
long, so that the instrument looks more like 
a scythe than an axe. The handle is made 
by cutting off a branch of convenient thick- 
ness, and also a foot or two of the trunk at 
its junction. A hole is then bored through 
the piece of the trunk, the tang of the head 
inserted into it, and the rough, wood then 
dressed into shape; thus the necessary 


The illustration No. 2 on page 363 will 
make this ingenious process clear. Fig. 2 
represents part of the trunk of a tree, 
marked A, ae which starts a convenient 
branch. Sceing that this branch will an- 
swer for the handle of an axe, the native 
cuts across the trunk, and thus has a very 
rude kind 6f mallet, possessed of consider- 
able weight. A hole is next borcd through 
the part of the trunk, and the iron tang of | 
the axehead thrust through it. The super- 
abundant wood is then trimmed off, as 
shown in the cut, the branch is scraped and 
smoothed, and the simple but effective axe 
is complete. 

Figs. 4 and 5 represent a convertible axe 
which is much used by this people. As in 
their work they sometimes need an adze, 
and sometimes an axe, they have ingen- 
iously made a tool which will serve either 
purpose. The handle and butt are made 
exactly as has already been described, but, 
instead of piercing ἃ single hole for the iron 
head, the Banyai cut two holes at right 
angles to each other, as secn in the dia- 
cram, fig. 4, The iron, therefore, can be 
fixed in cither of these sockets, and, accord- 
ing to the mode in which it is inserted, the 
tool becomes either an axe or an adze. At 
fig. 4 it is placed in the horizontal socket, 
and accordingly the tool is an adze; but at 
fig. 5 it ig transformed into an axe, merely 
by shifting the iron head into the perpen- 
dicular socket. 

It is a curious fact that the Water Dyaks 
of Borneo have a very similar tool, which 
they use in boat-building. It is much 
smaller than the Danyai axe, being only 
used in one hand, and the head is fixed to 
the handle by an elaborate binding of split 
rattan, which is so contrived that the head, 
can be turned at pleasure with its edge par-. 
allel to or across the handle. : 

Fig. 3 represents a rather curious form of | 
axe, Which is sometimes found among the 
Banyai and other tribes. The head is nade 
very long, and it is made so that, when the 
owner wishes to carry it from one place to 
another, he does not troubl: himsclf to hold 
it in his hand, but merely hangs it over his 
shoulder. 

The elephant axe is shown at fig. 1, but it 
is hardly long enough in the handle. In 
one part of Central Africa the head is 
fastened to the handle by means of a 
socket; but this form is exceedingly rare, 
and, in such a climate as is afforded by trop- 
ical Africa, is far inferior to that which has 
been described. 

The hunters who use this curious weapon 
go in pairs, one ab: the axe, which 
has been most carefully sharpened, and 
the other not troubling himself about any 
weapon, except perhaps a spear or two. 
When they have found an elephant with 
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good tusks, they separate, and work their 
way round a wide circuit, so as to come 
upon him from different quarters, the axe- 
man always approaching from behind, and 
the assistant coming toward the front. As 
soon as ney know, by well-understood sig- 
nals, that they are near the animal, they 
begin their work. The assistant begins to 
rustle among the branches at some distance 
in front, not in such a manner as tu alarm 
the elephant, but to keep his attention fixed, 
and make him wonder what the singular 
movements can mean. While he is en- 
gaged with the man in front, the axeman 
steals gradually on him from behind, and 
with a sweep of his huge weapon severs the 
tendon of the hock, which in the elephant 
is at a very short distance from the ground. 
From that. moment the animal is helpless, 
its enormous weight requiring the full use 
of all its limbs; and the hunters can, if they 
choose, leave it there and go after another, 
being quite sure that they will find the 
lamed animal in the same place where it 
was left. Even if the axe blow should not 
quite sever the tendon, it is sure to cut so 
eeply that at the first step which the ani- 
mu takes the tendon gives way with a loud 
Bip. 

To return to the religious notions of the 
Banyai. The man who made oblation of 
his snuff said that the elephant was specially 
directed by the Great Spirit to come to the 
hunters, because they were hungry and 
wanted food; a plain proof that they have 
some idea, however confused and imperfect 
it may be, of a superintending and guiding 
Providence. The other Banyai showed by 
their conduct that this feeling was common 
to the tribe, and not peculiar to the individ- 
ual; for when aul brought corn, poultry, 
and beads, as thank-offerings to the hunters 
who had killed the elephant, they mentioned 
that they had already given thanks to the 
Barimo, or gods, for the successful chase. 
The Banyai seem to have odd ideas about 
animals ; for when the hyzenas set up their 
hideous laugh, the men said that they were 
laughing because they knew that the men 
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could not eat all the elephant, and must 
leave some for the hysenas. In some parts 
of the country the hyenas and lions are 80 
numerous, that when the inhabitants are 
benighted at a distance trom human habi- 
tations, they build little resting places in 
the branches of trees, and lodge there for 
uc night. leaving their little huts in the 
branches as memuriais of their visit. 

Among the peculiar superstitions is one 
which is much in vogue. This is a mode of 
protecting property from thieves, and con- 
sists of a strip of palm leat, smeared with 
some compound, and decorated with tufts 
of grass, bits of wood, little roots, and the 
like. It is chiefly used for the protection of 
honey, which is sometimes wild, the bees 
making a nest for themselves in the hollow 
of a tree, and sometimes preserved in hives, 
which are made of bark, and placed in the 
branches. The hives are long and cylin- 
drical, and laid on their sides. The protect- 
ing palm leaf is tied round the tree, and the 
natives firmly believe that if a thief were to 
climb over it, much more to remove it, he 
would be at once afflicted with illness, and 
soon die. The reader will see here an anal- 
ogous superstition to the “tapu,” or taboo, 
of Polynesia. 

The hives are made simply enough. Two 
incisions are made completely round the 
tree, about five feet apart, and a longitu- 
dinal slit is then cut from one incision to 
the other. The bark is carefully opened at 
this slit, and by proper management it comes 
off the trec without being broken, returning 
by its own elasticity to its original shape. 
The edzes of the slit are then sewed to- 
gether, or fastened by a series of little 
wooden pegs. The ends are next closed. 
with grass ropes, coiled up just like the 
targets which are used by modern archers ; 
and, a hole being made in one of the ends, 
the hive is complete. Large quantities of 
honey and wax are thus collected and used 
for exportation ; indeed all the wax that 
comes from Londa is collected from these 
hives. 


THE BADEMA TRIBE. 


THERE is still left a small fragment of 
one of the many African tribes which are 
rapidly expiring. These people are called 
BADEMA, and from their ingenuity seem to 
deserve a better fate. They are careful 
husbandmen, and cultivate small quantities 
of tobacco, maize, and cotton in the hollows 
of the valleys, where sufficient moisture 
lingers to support vegetation. They are 
clever sportsmen, and make great use of the 
net, as well on the land as in the water. 
For fishing they have a kind of casting 
net, and when they go out to catch zebras, 


antelopes, and other animals, they do 80 by 
stretching nets across the narrow outlets 
of ravines, and then driving the game into 
them. The nets are made of baobab bark, 
and are very strong. 

They have a singularly ingenious mode 
of preserving their corn. Like many other 
failing tribes, they are much persecuted by 
their stronger neighbors, who are apt to 
make raids upon them, and carry off all their 
property, the chief part of which consists of 
corn. Consequently they are obliged to con- 
ceal their stores in the hills, and only keep 
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a small portion in their huta, just sufficient acter, roll it up into cylindrical vesscls, and 
for the day’s consumption. But the mice in these vessels they keep their corn safely 
and monkeys are quite as fond of corn incaves and crevices among the rocks, 

as their human enemies, and would soon Of course, when their enemies come upon 
destroy all their stores, had not the men them, they always deny that they have any 
ἃ plan by which they canbe preserved. food except that which is in their huts, and 
The Badéma have found out a tree, the when Dr, Livingstone came among them 
bark of which is hateful both to the mice for the first time they made the stercotyped 
and the monkeys. Accordingly they strip denial, stating that they had been robbed 
off the bark, which is of a very bitter char- only afew weeks before. 
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WE now coine to a rather important tribe 
that lives very close to the equator, This 
is called the Balonde or Balonda tribe, i οι 
the people who inhabit: Londa-huid, a very 
large distriet on the western side of Africa. 
A great number of small tribes inhabit this 
comlry, butoas they really are offshoots of 
the one tribe, we will treat of them all under 
the common name of Balondo, 

The chief ruler, or king, of the Balonda 
tribes is Matiamve, a name which is hered- 
itary, like that of the Czav or Pharaoh. Te 
has absolnte power of life and death, and 
one of them had a way of proving this au- 
thority by occasionally running about the 
town and beheading every one whom he 
met, until sonretimes quite a heap of human 
heads was collected. He said that his peo- 
ple were too nimerons io be presperous, 
also he took this simple method of dimin- 
Ishing their numbers. There seems to be 
no doubt that he was insane, and his people 
thought so teo: but their reverence for his 
Oflice was so great that he was allowed to 


village, killed the headman, and gave the 
rest of the inhabitants to the slave merehant 


lin payment for his goods. Thus he en- 


riched his treasury and thinned his popula. 
tion by the same act. Indeed, he seemed 
always to leek upon villages as property 
which could be realized at any time, and 
had, besides, the advantage of steadily in- 
creasing in value. If he heard of or sw 
anything which he desired exceedingly, 
and the owner declined to part with it, he 
would destroy a whole village, and offer the 
plunder to the owner of the coveted prop- 
erty. 

Still, under this régime, the people lead, 
asa general rule, tolerably happy and con- 
tented lives. They are not subjected to the 
same despotism as the tribes of the Southern 
districts, and. indeed, often refuse to obey 
the orders of the chief Once, when Katema 
sent to the Balobale, a sub-tribe under his 
protection, and ordered them to furnish men 
to carry Dr. Livingstone’s goods, they flatly 
refused to do so, in spite of Katema’s threat 


pursue his mad course without cheek, and! that, if they did not obey, he would deprive 
at leneth died peaceably, instead of being! them of his countenanee, and send them back 


murdered, as might have heen expected. 
IIe was a great slave-dealer, and used to 
conditel the transaction ἴῃ ἃ manner re- 
markable for its simplicity. When a slave- 
merchant eame to his town, he took all his 
Visitor's property, and kept him as a guest 
for a week or ten days, After that time, 
having shown his hospitality, he sent outa 
party of armed men against some populous 


to their former oppressors. The fact ἰδ, 
each of the chiefs is anxious to collect round 
himself as many people as possible, in order 
to swell his own importance, and he does 
not like to do anything that might drive 
them away from him into the ranks of some 
rival chief. Dr. Livingstone remarks, that 
this disobedience is the more remarkable, as 
it occurs in a country where the slave-trade 
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is in full force, and where people may be 
kidnapped and sold under any pretext that 
may happen to occur to the chief. 

᾿ς is frequently the case with African 
tribes, there is considerable variety of color 
among the Balondo, some being of a no- 
tably pale chocolate hue, while others are 
so black as to rival the negro In darkness of 
complexion. They appear to be a rather 
pleasing set of men, tainted, as must be the 
case, with the ordinary vices of savage life, 
but not morose, eae. or treacherous, as Is 
too often the case. The women appear to 
be almost exceptionally lively, being full of 
animal spirits,and spending all their leisure 
time, which ‘seems to be considerable, in 
chattering, weddings, funerals, and similar 
amusements. Dr. Livingstone offers a sug- 
gestion that this flow of spirits may be one 
reason why they are so indestructible a 
race. and thinks that their total want of 
eare is caused by the fatalism of their relig- 
ious theories, such as: they are. Indeed, he 
draws rather a curious couclusion fron their 
happy and cheerful mode of life, considering 
that it would be a difficulty in the way of a 
missionary, though why a lively disposition 
41 Christianity should be opposed to each 
other is not casy to see. 

One woman, named Manenko, afforded a 
curious example of mixed energy, liveli- 
ness, aud authority. She was a chief. and. 
though married, retained the command in 
her own hands. When she first visited Dr. 
Livingstone, she was a remarkably tall and 
fine woman of twenty or thereabouts, and 
rather astonished her guest by appearing 
before him in a bright coat of read ochre, 
and nothing else, exeept some charms hung 
round her neck. This absence of clothing 
was entirely a voluntary act on her part, as, 
being a chief, she might have dd any 
anount of clothing that she liked;;but she 
evidently thought that her dignity required 
her to outdo the generality of Balondo 
la‘lies in the scantiness of apparel which 
distinguishes them. 

In one part of Londa-land the women are 
almost wholly without clothes, caring noth- 
ing for garments, except those of European 
minufacture, which they wear with much 
oride. Even in this latter case the raiment 
15 not worn so much as a covering to the 
body as a kind of ornament which shows 
the wealth of the wearer, for -the women will 
purchase calico and other stuffs at extrava- 
gant prices. They were willing to give 
twenty pounds’ weight of meal and a fowl 
for a little strip of calico barely two feet in 
length, and, having put it on, were quite 
charmed with their new dress. — . 

The fact is, they have never been accus- 
tomed to dress, and “are all face,” the 
weather having no more effect on their 
bodies than it does on our faces. Even the 
very babies are deprived of the warm fur- 
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African mothers carry them, and the infant 
is as exposed to the weather as its mother. 
The Londa mother carries her child in a 
very simple manner, She plaits a bark belt, 
some four inches or so in width, and hangs 
it over one shoulder and under the other, 
like the sash of a light infantry officer. The 
child is partly seated on its mother’s hip, 
and partly supported by the belt, which, as 
is evident, does not afford the least: protec- 
tion against the weather. They even slecp 
in the same state of nudity, keeping up a 
fire at night, which they say is their cloth- 


ing. The women tried very hard to move 
the compassionate feelings of their white 


visitors by holding up their little naked 
babies, and begeing for clothes; but it was 
clear that the real destination of such 
clothes was for ornaments for themselves. 

As is the case with several other tribes 
Which care little for clothes, they decorate 
their heads with the greatest care, weaving 
their hair into a variety of patterns, that 
must cost infinite trouble to wnake, and 
scarecly less to preserve. They often em- 
ploy the © buffalo-horn ” pattern, whieh has 
aready been mentioned, sometimes working 
their hair into two horns, and sometimes 
into one, Which projects over the forchead, 
Sone of them divide the hair into a number 
of cords or plaits, and allow them to hang 
all round the face, The most singular 
inethod of dressing the hair is one which is 
positively startling at first sight, on account 
of the curious resemblance which it bears 
to the “nimbus ” with which the heads of 
suits are conventioniuly surrounded. The 
hair is dressed in plaits, as has already been 
mentioned, but, instead of being allowed to 
hang down, each plait or strand is drawn 
out in a radiating fashion, and the ends are 
fastened to a hoop of light wood. When 
this is done, the heop itself represents the 
hhubus, and the strands of hair the radi- 
ating beams of light. (See next page.) 

The features of the Balondo women are 
pleasing enough, and in some cases are 
even tolerably regular. The teeth are al- 
lowed to retain their criginal form = and 
whiteness; and it is a pity that so many 
good countenances are disfigured by the 
custom of thrusting picces of reed through 
the septum of the nose. 

The dress of the Balondo men is more 
worthy of the name than that of the wom- 
en, as it consists of a girdle round the 
waist, with a softly-dressed skin of a jackal 
in front, and a similar skin bchind, Dr. 
Livingstone relates an ancedote concerning 
this dress, which shows how arbitrary is the 
feeling of decency and its opposite. He had 
with him a number of Makololo men, whose 
dress is similar to that of many other tribes, 
and consists merely of a piece of soft hide 
fastened to the girdle in front, brought 
under the legs, and tucked into the girdle 


clad wrapper in which the generality of behind. Now this dress is much more 
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MODE OF SALUTATION. 


worthy of the name than the double skin of 
the Balonda. Yet the Balonda girls, them- 
selves in a state of almost complete nudity 
were very much shocked when they found 
that the Makololo men wore no back-apron. 
Whenever a Makololo man happened to 
turn his back upon the women and girls, 
they laughed and jeered at him to such an 
extent that he was made quite wretched by 
their scorn. Had they been even moder- 
atcly clad, such behavior might seem ex- 
cnsable, but, when it is remembered that 
the dress of the despised visitor would have 
furnished costumes to four or five of the 
women who were laughing at him, we can 
but wonder at the sineular hold which fash- 
ion takes of the human mind. 

The Balondo men are as fond of orna- 
m2nts as their wives, and, as with them, the 
decorations chiefly belong to the head and 
the feet. In some places they have a fashion 
of dressing their hair into a conical form, 
similar to that which has been already men- 
tioned; while a man who is fond of dress 
will generally show his foppery by twisting 
his beard into three distinct plaits. Some 
of the Balondo men have a considerable 
quantity of thick woolly hair, and dress it 
ina singular fashion. They begin by part- 
ing it down the middle, and then forming 
the hair of each side into two thick rolls, 
which pass between the ears and fall down 
a3 far as the shoulders. The rest of the hair 
is gathered up into a bundle, and hangs on 
the brick of the neck. 

Whenever they can afford it, the Balondo 
mon will carry one of the large knives which 
are so prevalent in this part of the continent. 
Throughout the whole of Western Africa 
there is one type of knife, which undergoes 
various modifications according to the par- 
ticular district in which it is made, and this 
typ2 is as characteristic of Western Africa 
as the Bechuana knife is of the southern 
parts. Their curious form is almost identi- 
. cal with that of weapons taken from tumuli 
in Europe. The sheath is always very wide, 
and is made with great care, being mostly 
ornamental as well as useful. 

ILeavy rinzs of copper and other metals 
are as much in vogue as among the Dama- 
ras; only the men prefer to wear them on 
thtir own limbs, instead of handing them 
over to their wives. As wealthis mostl 
carrie] on the person in this country, a rich 
Balondo man will have six or seven great 
copper rings encircling his ankles, each ring 
weighing two pounds or so. The gait of a 
rich man is therefore singularly ungraceful, 
the feet being planted widely apart, so that 
the massive rings should not come in con- 
tact. The peculiar gait which is caused by 
the presence of the treasured rings is much 
admire among the Balondo, and 
ously imitated by those who have no need 
to use it. A young man, for example, who 
1s only worth half a dozen rings weighing 


with the character of the inhabitants. 
is studi- | 
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half an ounce or so each, will strut about 
with his feet wide apart, as if he could hardly 
walk for the weight of his anklets. 

The ornament which is most prized is 
made from a large species of shell belonging 
to the genus Conus. The greater part of 
the shell is chipped away, and oniy the flat 
and spiral base is left. This is pierced in 
the middle, and a string is passed through 
the middle, so that it can be hung round the 
neck. Dr. Livingstone tells an aneciote 
which shows the estimation in which this 
ornamentis held. Just before his departure 
the king, Shinte, came into his tent, and 
passed a considerable time in examining his 
books, watch, and.other curiosities. At last 
he carefully closed the door of wie tent, so 
that none of his people might sce the ex- 
travagance of which he was about’ to be 
cuilty, and drew one of these shells from his 
clothing, hung it round his host’s neck, with 
the words, “ There, now you have a proof of 
my friendship.” Tliese shells are used, like 
stars and crosses in England, as emblems of 
rank; and they have besides a heavy intrin- 
sic value, costing the king at the rate of a 
ane for two, or a large elephant’s tusk for 

ve, 

The very fact that they possess insignia of 
rank shows that they must, possess some 
degree of civilization; and this is also shown 
by the manner in which inferiors are bound 
to salute those above them. Ifa man or low 
rank should meet a superior, the former im- 
mediately drops on his knees, picks up ἃ 
little dirt, rubs it on his arms and chest, and 
then claps his hands until the great man has 
passed. So punctilious are they in their 
manner, that when Sambanza, the husband 
of Manenko, was making a speech to the 
people of a village, he interspersed his dis- 
course with frequent salutations, although 
he was a man of consequence himself, being 
the husband of the chief. 

There are many gradations in the mode 
of saluting. Great chiefs go through the 
movements of rubbing the sand, but the 
only make a pretence of picking up sand. 
If a man desires to be very polite indeed, he 
carries with him some white ashes or pow- 
dered pipe-clay in a piece of skin, and, after 
kneeling in the usual manner, rubs 1t on his 
chest and arms, the white powder being an 
ocular proof that the salutation has been 

roperly conducted. Ie then claps his 
hands stoops forward, lays first one cheek 
aud then the other on the ground, and con- 
tinues his clapping for some little time. 
Sometimes, instead of clappin¥ his hands, he 
drums with his elbows against his ribs. ° 

On the whole, those travellers who have 
passed through Lonida seem to be plessed 

τ, 

Livingstone appears to have had but little 
trouble with them, except when resisting 
the extortionate demands which they, like 
-other tribes, were apt to make for leave 


8.14 
of passage through their country. He 
writes: — 

“One could detect, in passing, the variety 
-of character found among the owners of 
gardens and villages. Some villages were 
the picture of neatuess, We entered others 
enveloped in a wilderness of weeds, so high 
that, when sitting on an ox-back in the mid- 
dle of the village, we could only see the tops 
of the huts. If we entered at mid-day, the 
owners would come lazily forth, pipe m 
hand, and leisurely puff away in dreamy 
indifference. In some villages weeds were 
not allowed to grow; cotton, tobacco, and 
different plants used as relishes, are planted 
round the huts; fowls are kept. in cages; and 
the gardens present the pleasant spectacle 
of different kinds of grain and pulse at 
various periods of their growth. 1 some- 
times admired the one class, and at times 
wished I could have taken the world casy, 
like the other. 

“Every village swarms with children, who 
turn out to see the white man pass, and run 
along with strange cries and antics; some 
run up trees to get a good view —all are 
agile climbers through Londa. At friendly 
Villages they have scampered alongside our 
party for miles ata time. We usually made 


a little hedge round our sheds; crowds of 


women came to the entrance of it, with chil- 
dren on their backs, and pipes in their 
mouths, gazing at us for hours. The men, 
rather than disturb them, crawled through 
a hole in the hedge; and it was common. to 
hear a man in running olf say to them, “1 
am going to tell my mamma to come and 
see the white man’s oxen.” 

According to the same authority, the Ba- 
londa do not appear to be a very quarre)- 
some race, generally restricting themselves 
to the tongue as a weapon, and seldom re- 
sorting to anything more actively offensive. 
The only oceasion on which he saw a real 
quarrel take place was rather a curious one. 
An old woman had heen steadily abusing a 
young man for an hour or two, with that 
singular fluency of invective with which 
those women seem to be gifted. He endured 
it patiently for some time, but at last uttered 
an exclamation of anger. On which another 
man sprang forward, and angrily demanded 
why the other had cursed his mother. They 
immediately closed with each other, and a 
scuffle commenced, in the eourse of which 
they contrived to tear off the whole of each 
other’s clothing. The man who began the 
assault then picked up his clothes and ran 
away, threatening to bring his gun, but he 
did not return, and the old woman _pro- 
ceeded with her abuse of the remaining 
combatant. In their quarrels the Balonda 
make plenty of noise, but after a while they 
suddenly cease from their mutual invective, 
and conclude the dispute with a hearty 
laugh. “ 

Once a most flagrant attempt at extortion 
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was made by Kawawa, a Balonda chief who 
had a very bad character, and was in disfa- 
vor with Matiamvo, the supreme chief of 
the Balonda. He sent a body of men toa 
ferry which they had to cross, in order to 
prevent the boatman taking them over the 
river. .The canoes were removed; and as 
the river was at least a hundred yards wide, 
and very deep, Kawawa thought he had the 
strangers at his mercy, and that if the cart, 
the ox, the gun, the powder, and the slave, 
which he required, were not forthcoming, 
he could keep the strangers until they were 
forced to comply with his demands. How- 
ever, during the night Dr. Livingstone 
swam to the place where the canoes were 
hidden, ferried the whole party across, re- 
placed the canoe, together with some beads 
ag payment for its use, and quictly swam to 
the side on which their party were now 
safely landed. Kawawa had no idea that 
any of the travellers could swim, and the 
Whole party were greatly amused at the 
astonishment which they knew he must,feel 
When he found the travellers vanished and 
the canocs still in their place of concealment, 

Some of the Balonda have a very clever 
hut rather mean method of extorting money 
from travellers. When they ferry a varty 
over the river, they purposely drop or heave 
in a canoe a knife or some other object of 
value. They then watch to see if any one 
Will pick it up, and, if so. seize their victim 
and accuse him of the theft. They always 
manage todo so just before the headman of 
the party has been ferried across, and 
threaten to retain him as a hostage until 
their demand be paid. Dr. Livingstone 
once fell a victim to this trick, a lad belong- 
ing to his party having picked up a kuife 
Which was thrown down as a bait by one of 
the rascally boatmen. As the Jad happened 
to possess one of those precious shells which 
have been mentioned, he was forced to 
surrender it to secure his liberty. Such 
conduct was, however, unusual with the 
Batonda, and the two great chiefs, Shinte 
and Katema, behaved with the greatest kind- 
ness to the travellers. The former chief 
gave them a grand reception, which exhib- 
ited many of the manners and customs of 
the people. 

The royal throne was placed under the 
shade of a spreading banian tree, and was 
covered with a leopard skin. The chief had 
distizured himself with a checked jacket and 
a green baize kilt; but, besides these por- 
tions of civilized costume, he wore a multi- 
tude of native ornaments, the most conspic- 
uous being the number of copper and iron 
rings round his arms and ankles, and a sort 
of bead helmet adorned witha large plume of 
feathers. 1ἢΠ|5 three pages were close to 
him, and behind him sat a number of 
women headed by his chief wife, who was 
distinguished from the others by a cap of 
scarlet material. 


LIVINGSTONE’S RECEPTION. 


In many other parts of Africa the women 
would have been rigidly excluded from a 
ones ceremony, and at the best might have 

een permitted to see it from a distance; 
but among the Balonda the women take 
their own part in such meetings: and on 
the present occasion Shinte often turned and 
spoke to them, as if asking their opinion. 

Manenko’s husband Sambanza, intro- 
duced the party, and did so in the usual 
manner, by saluting with ashes. After him 
the varigus subdivisions of the tribe came 
forward in their order, headed by its chief 
man, who carried ashes with him, and sa- 
luted the king on behalf of his company. 
Then came the soldiers, who dashed for- 
ward at the white visitor in their usually 
impetuous manner, shaking their spears in 
his face, brandishing their shields, and mak- 
ing all kinds of menacing gestures, which in 
this country is tWeir usual way of doing 
honor to a visitor. ey then turned an 
saluted the king, and took their places. 

ὁ Next came the speeches, Sambanza march- 

about before Shinte, and announcing in 
a stentorian voice and with measured ac- 
cents the whole history of the white men 
and tMeir reasons for visiting the country. 
His argument for giving the travellers leave 
to La through the territory was rather an 
odd one. The white man certainly said that 
he had coma for the purpose of opening the 
country for trade, making peace among the 
various tribes, anc teaching them a better 
religion than their own. Perhaps he was 
telling hes; for it was not easy to believe 
that a white man who had such treasures at 


home would take the trouble of coming out of 


the sea where he lived for the mere purpose 
of conferring benefits on those whom he had 
ucver seen. On the whole, they rather 
thought he was not speaking thetruth. But 
still, though he had plenty of fire-arms, he 
had not attacked the Balonda; and it was 
perhaps more consistent with Shinte’s char- 
acter as a wis@ and humane chief, that he 
should receive the white men kindly, and 
alluw them to pass on. 

Between the speeches the women filled up 
the time by chanting a wild and plaintive 
melody; and that they were allowed to take 
more than a passive part in the proceedings 
was evident trom the frequency with which 
they applauded the various speeches. Music 
was also employed at the reception, the 
instruments being the marimba, which has 
already been mentioned, and drums. These 
latter instruments are carved from solid 
blocks of wood, cut into hollow cylinders, 
the ends of which are covered with antelope 
skin, and tightly fastened by a row of small 
wooden pegs. There is no method of bra- 
cing the skins such as we use with our drums, 
and when the drum-heads become slack they 
are tightened by being held to the fire 
These drums are played with the hand, and 
not with sticks. 
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The most curious part of these drums is 
the use of a small square hole in the side, 
which seems to serve the same purpose as 
the percussion hole in the European instru- 
ment. Instead, however, of being left open, 
it is closed -with a piece of spider’s web, 
which allows the needful escape of air, while 
it seems to have a resonant effect. The web 
which is used for this purpose is taken from 
the egg-case of a large species of spider. It 
is of a yellow color, rather larger than a 
crown piece in diameter, and is of wonder- 
ful toughness and elasticity. The custom of 
using spider’s web in this manner prevails 
through a very large portion of Africa, and 
is even found in those parts of Western 
Africa which have introduced many Eurod- 
pean instruments among those which be- 
longed to them before they had made 
acquaintance with civilization. 

The drums and marimba are played 
together; and on this occasion the perform- 
ers walked round and round the enclosure, 
producing music which was really not 
unpleasant even to European ears. The 
marimba is found, with various modifica- 
tions, throughout the whole of this part of 
Africa. Generally the framework is straight, 
and in that case the instrument is mostly 
placed on the ground, and the musician 
plays it while in a sitting or kneeling pos- 
ture. But in some places, especially where 
it is to be played by the musician on the 
march, the framework is curved like the 
tire of a cart-wheel, so that, when the instru- 
ment is suspended in front of the performer, 
he can reach the highest and lowest keys 
without difficulty. The illustration on page 
371 represents one of the straight-framed 
marimbas, and is drawn from a specimen in 
Colonel Lane Fox’s collection. 

After this interview Shinte always be- 
haved very kindly to the whole party, and, 
as we have already seen, invested Dr. Liv- 
ingtone with the precious shell ornament 
before his departure. 

As to Shinte’s niece, Manenko, the female 
chief, she was a woman who really deserved 
her rank, from her befd and energetic char- 
acter. She insisted on conducting the party 
in her own manner; and when they set out, 
she headed the expedition in person. It 
happened to be a singularly unpleasant one, 
the rain falling in torrents, and yet this very 
energetic lady marched on at a pace that 
could be equalled by few of the men, and 
without the slightest protection from the 
weather, save the coat of red grease and a 
charmed necklace. When asked why she 
did not wear clothes, she said that a chief 
ought to despise such luxuries, and ought to 
set an example of fortitude to the rest of 
the tribe. Nearly all the members of the 
expedition complained of cold, wet, and 
hunger, but this indefatigable lady pressed 
on in the very lightest marching order, and 
not until they were all thoroughly wearied 
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would she consent to halt for the night. 
Her husband, Sambanza, had to march in 
her train, accompanied by a man who had 
instructions tc heat a drum incessantly, which 
he did until the perpetual rain soaked the 
skin-heads. 80 “émpletely that they would 
not peeduce 4 sound. Sambanza had then 
to. chakt al) kinds of invocations to the rain, 
which he did, but without any particular 
effect. 

She knew weli what was her dignity, and 
never allowed it to be encroached upon. On 
one occasion Dr. Livingstone had presented 
an ox to Shinte. Manenko heard of it, and 
‘was extremely angry that such a gift should 
have béen made. e said that, as she was 
the chief of the party who had brought the 
white men, the ox was hers, and not theirs, 
as long as she was in command. So she 
sent for the ox straightway, had it slaugh- 
tered by her own men, and then sent Shinte 
aleg. The latter chief seemed to think that 
she was justified in what she had done, took 
the leg, and said nothing about it. 

Yet she did not forget that, although she 
was a chief, she was a woman, and ought 
therefore to perform a woman’s duties. 
When the party stopped for the night in 
some village, Manenko was accustomed to 
go to the huts and ask for some maize, 
which she ground and prepared with her 
own hands and brought to Dr. Livingstone, 
as he could not eat the ordinary country 
meal without being ill afterward. She was 
also careful to inform him of the proper 
mode of approaching a Balonda town or 
village. It is bad manners to pass on and 
enter a town without having first sent no- 
tice to the headman. As soonas a traveller 
comes within sight of the houses, he ought 
to halt, and send forward a messenger to 
state his name, and ask for permission to 
enter. The headman or chief then comes 
out, meets the stranger under a tree, just as 
Shinte received Dr. Livingstone, giving him 
8 welcome, and appointing him a place 
where he may sleep. Before he learned 
this piece of etiquette, several villages had 
been much alarmed by the unannounced 
arrival of the visitors, who were in conse- 
quence looked upon with fear and suspi- 
c10n. 

Afterward, when they came to visit the 

eat chief Katema, they found him quite as 

iendly as Shinte had been. He received 
them much after the same manner, being 
seated, and having around -him a number of 
armed men or guards, and about thirty 
women behind him. In going to or coming 
from the place of council, he rode on the 
shoulders of a man appointed for the pur- 
pose, and who, through dint of long prac- 
tice, performed his task with apparent ease, 
though he was slightly made, and Katema 
was ἃ tall and powerful man. He had a 
great idea of his own dignity, and. made a 
speech in-which he compared himself with 
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Matiamvo, saying that he was the great 
Moéne, or lord, the fellow of Matiamvo. 

He was very proud of a small herd of 
cattle, about thirty in number, mostly white 
in color, and as active as antelopes. He 
had bred them all himself, but had no idea 
of utilizing them, and was quite delighted 
when told that they could be milked, and 
the milk used for food. It is strange that 
the Balonda are not a more pastoral people, 
as the country is admirably adapted for the 
nurture of cattle, and all those which were 
poscer ed by Katema, or even by Matiamvo 

imself, were in splendid condition. So 
wild were Katema’s cattle, that when the 
chief had presented the party with a cow 
they were obliged to stalk and shoot it, as if 
it had been a buffalo. The native who shot 
the cow being a bad marksman, the cow 
was only wounded, and dashed off into the 
forest, together with the rest of the herd. 
Even the herdsman was afraid to go among 
them, and, after two Ge Ge hunting, the 
moundes cow was at last killed by another 

all. Ἶ 

The Balonda are not only fond of cattle, 
but they do their best to improve the breed. 
When a number of them went with Dr. 
Livingstone into Angola, they expressed 
much contemptuous wonder at the neglect 
both of land and of domesticated animals. 
They themselves are always on the look-out 
for better specimens than their own, and 
even took the trouble of carrying some large 
fowls all the way from Angola to Shinte’s 
village. When they saw that even the 
Portuguese settlers slaughtered little cows 
and heifer calves, and made no use of the 
milk, they at once set the white men down 
as an inferior race. When they heard that 
the flour used by these same settlers was 
nearly all imported from a foreign country, 
they were astonished at the neglect of a 
land so suited for agriculture as Angola. 
“ These know nothing but buying and sell- 
ing; they are not men,” was the verdict 
given by the so called savages. 

The food of the Balonda is mostly of a 
vegetable character, and consists in a great 
measure of the manioc, or cassava, which 
grows in great abundance. There are two 
varieties of this plant, namely, the sweet and 
the bitter, i. ὁ. the poisonous. The latter, 
however, is the quicker of growth, and con- 
sequently is chietly cultivated. In order to 
prepare it for consumption, it is steeped in 
water for four days, when it becomes par. — 
tially rotten, the skin comes off easily, and 
the poisonous matter is easily extracted. It 
is then dried in the sun, and can be pounded 
into a sort of meal. 

When this meal is cooked, it is simply 
stirred into boiling water, one man holding 
the vessel and putting in the meal, while 
the other stirs it with all his might. The 
natives like this simple diet very much, but 
to an European it is simply detestable. It 
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- call it, spread 
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has no flavor except that which arises from 
artial decomposition, and it looks exactly 
ike ordi starch when ready for the 
laundress. It has but little nutritive power, 
and, however much a man may contrive to 
eat, he is as hungry two hours afterward as 
if he had fasted. Dr. Livingstone compares 
it in appearance, taste, and odor, to potato 
starch made from diseased tubers. *More- 
over, owing to the mode of preparing it, 
the cooking is exceedingly imperfect, and, 


‘in consequence, its effects upon ordinary 


European digestions may be imagined. 
The manioc plant is largely cultivated, 
and requires but little labor, the first plant- 
ing involving nearly all the trouble. In the 
low-lying valleys the earth is dug with the 
curious Balonda hoe, which has two han- 
dlea and one blade, and is scraped into par- 
allel beds, about three feet wide and one 
foot in height, much resembling those in 
which asparagus is planted in England. 
In these beds pieces of the manioc stalk are 
planted at four feet apart. In order to save 
space, ground-nuts, beans, or other plants 
are sown between the beds, and, after the 
crop isegathered, the ground is cleared of 
weeds, and the manioc is left to nurture 
itself. It is fit for eating in a year or eigh- 
teen months, according to the character of 
the soil ; but there is no necessity for dig- 
ging it at once, as it may be left in the 
epoune for three years before it becomes 
ry and bitter. When a root is dug, the 
woman cuts off two or three pieces of the 
stalk, puts them in the hole which she has 
made, and thus a new crop is begun. Not 
only the root is edible, but also the leaves, 
which are boiled and cooked as’ vegetables. 
The Balonda seldom can obtain meat, and 
even Shinte himself, great chief as he was, 
had to ask for an ox, saying that his mouth 
was bitter fof the want of meat. The reader 
may remember that when the ox in question 
was given, he was very thankful for the 


single leg which Manenko allowed him to 


receive. Tle people are not so fastidious 
in their food a8 many other tribes, and the 
are not above cating mice and other anal 
animals with their tasteless porridge. The 
also eat fowls and eggs, and are fond of fish, 
which they catch in a very ingenious man- 
ner. 
When the floods are out, many fish, espe- 
cially the silurus, or mosala, as the natives 
themselves over the land. 
Just before the waters retire, the Balonda 
construct a number of earthen banks across 
the outlets, leaving only small apertures for 
the water to pass through. .In these aper- 
tures they fix creels or baskets, so made 
that the fish are forced to enter them as 
they follow the retreating waters, but, once 


in, cannot ‘get out again. Sometimes 
inatead. 


ad of earthen walls, they plant rows 
of mats stretched befween sticks, which 
ΔΆΣΟΣ the sarhe purpose. 
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also use fish traps very like our 
own lobster pots, and place a bait inside in 
order to attract the fish. Hooks are also 
employed ; and in some places they descend 
to the practice of poisoning the water, b 
which means they destroy every fish, small 
and great, that comes within range of the 
deadly juice. The fish when taken are 
cleaned, split open, and dried in the smoke, 
so that they can be kept for a considerable 
time. 

Like other Africans, the Balonda make: 
great quantities of beer, which has more a 
stupefying than an intoxicating character, 
those who drink it habitually being often 
seen lying on their faces fast asleep. A 
more intoxicating drink is a kind of mead 
which they make, and of which some of 
them are as fond as the old Ossianic heroes. 
Shinte had a great idea of the medicinal 
properties of this mead, and recommended 
it to Dr. Livingstone when he was very ill 
with a fever : “ Drink prenty of mead,” said " 
he, “and it will drive the fever out.” Prob- 
ably on account of its value as a febrifuge, 
Shinte took plenty of his own prescription. 

They have a most elaborate code of eti- 
y beet in eating. They will not-partake of 
ood which has been cooked by strangers, 
neither will they eat it except when alone. 
If a party of Balonda are travelling with 
men of other tribes, they always go aside to 
cook their food, and then come back, clap 
their hands, and return thanks to the leader 
of the party. Each αὐ has always its own 
fire, and, instead of kindling it at the chicf’s 
fire, as is the custom with the Daimaras, 
they aye light it at once with fire pro- 
duced by friction. 

So careful are the Balonda in this respect, 
that when Dr. Livingstone killed an ox, and 
offered some of the cooked meat to his party, 
the Balonda would not take it, in spite of 
their fondness for meat, and the very few 
chances which they have of obtaining it. 
They did, however, accept some of the raw 
meat, which they took away and cooked 
after their own fashion. One of them was 
almost absurd in the many little fashions 
which he followed and probably invented. 
When the meat was offered to him, he 
would not take it himself, as it was below 
his dignity to carry meat. Accordingly he 
marched home in state, with a servant be- 
hind him carrying a few ounces of meat on a 

latter. Neither would he sit on the grass 

eside Dr. Livingstone. “He had never 
sat on the ground during the late Mati- 
amvo’s reign, and was not going to degrade 
himself at his time of life.” So he sgated 
himself on a log of wood, and was happy at 
his untarnished dignity. 

One of the little sub-tribes, an offshodt of 
the Balonda, was remarkable for never eat- 
ing beef on principle, saying that cattle are 
like human beings, and live at home like 
men. (There are other tribes who will not 


They 
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keep cattle, because, as they rightly say, the 
oxen bring enemies and war upon them. 
But they are always glad to eat bgef when 
they can get it.) This tribe seem& to be 
unique in its abstinence. Although they 
have this idca about cattle, they will eat 
without compunction the flesh of most wild 
animals, and in many cases display great 
jugenuity in hunting them. They stalk the 
animals through the long grass and brush- 
wood, disguising themselves by wearing a 
cap made of the skin taken from the head 
of an antelope, to which the horns are still 
attached. hen the animal which they 
are pursuing begins to be alarmed at the 
rustling of the bouyhs or shaking of the 
grass, they only thrust the horned mask 
into view, and move it about as if it were 
the head of a veritable REE OPS: This 
device quiets suspicion, and so the hunter 
piccecys until he is near enough to deliver 
1is arrow. Some of these hunters prefer 
the head and neck of the jabiru, or great 
African crane. 

As far as is known, the Balonda are not 
a warlike people, though they are in the 
habit of carrying arms, and have a very 
formidable look. Their weapons are short 
knife-like swords, shields, and bows and ar- 
rows, the latter being iron headed. The 
shields are made of reeds plaited firmly 
together, They are square or rather ob- 
long, in form, measuring about five feet in 
length and three in width. 

The architecture of the Balonda is simple, 
but ingenious. Every house is surrounded 
with a palisade which to all appearance has 
no door, and is always kept closed, so that 
a stranger may walk round and round it, 
and never find the entrance. In one part 
of the palisade the stakes are μοὶ ftast- 
ened to each other, but two or three are 
merely stuck into their holes in the ground. 
When the inhabitants of the huts wish to 
enter or leave their dwellings, they simply 
pull up two or three stakes, squeeze them- 
sel¥es through the aperture, and_ replace 
them, so that no sign of a doorway is left. 
The reader may perhaps remember that 
the little wooden bird-cages in which cana- 
ries are brought to England are opened 
and closed in exactly the same manner, 
ams movable bars supplying the place of a 

oor. 

Sometimes they vary the material of their 
fences, and make them of tall and compara- 
tively slight rods fastened tightly together. 
Shinte’s palace was formed after this man- 
ner, and the interior space was decorated 
with elumps of trees which had been planted 
for the sake of the shade which they af- 
forded. That these trees had really been 
planted, and not merely left standing, was 
evident from the fact that several young 
trees were seen recently sct, with a quan- 
tity of grass twisted round their «tems to 
protect them against the sun. Even the 
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corners of the streets were planted. with 
sugar-canes and bananas, so, that the social 
system of the Balonda seems to be of rather 
a high order. One petty chief, called Mo- 
zinkwa, had made the hedge of his enclosure 
of green banian branches which had taken 
root, and so formed a living h-dge. 

It is a pity that so much care and ‘skill 
should ‘be so often thrown away. ΑΒ the 
traveller passes through the Londa districts 
he often sees deserted houses, and even vil- 
lages. The fact is, that either the husband - 
or the chief wife has died, and the invaria- 
ble custom is to desert the locality, and never 
to revisit it except to make offerings to the 
dead. Thus it happens that permanent 
localities are ἘΝ because the death 
of a chief’s wife would cause the whole vil- 
as to be deserted, just as is the case with 
a house when an ordinary man dies. This 
very house and garden underwent the usual 
lot, for Mozinkwa lost his favorite wife, and 
in a few months house, garden, and hedges 
had all gone to ruin. 

The Balonda have a most remarkable cus- 
tom of cementing friendship. When two 
men agree to be special friends, they go 
through a singular ceremony. The men 
sit λα λοι each other with clasped hands, 
and by the side of each is a vessel of beer. 
Slight cuts are then made on the clasped 
hands, on the pit of the stomach, on the right 
cheek, and on the forehead. The point of 
a grass blade is then pressed against cach of 
these cuts, s0 as to take up a little of the 
blood, and each man washes the grass blade 
in hisown beer-vessel. The vessels are then 
exchanged and the contents drunk, so that 
each imbibes the blood of the other. They 
are then considered as blood relations, and 
are bound to assist each other in every pos- 
sible manner. While the beer is being 
drunk, the friends of each of themen beat on 
the ground with clubs, and baw] out certain 
sentenccs as ratification of the treaty. It is 
thought correct for all the friends of each 
party to the contract to drink a little of the 

eer. This ceremony is called “ kagendi.” 
After the ceremony has been completed, gifts 
are exchanged, and both parties always give 
their most precious possessions. 

Dr. Livingstone once became related to a 
young woman in rather a curious manner. 
She had a tumor in her arm, and asked him 
to remove it. As he was doing so, a little 
blood spirted from one of the small arteries 
and entered his eye. As he was wiping it 
out, she hailed him as a blood relation, and 
said that whenever he passed through the 
country he was to send word to her, that she 
might wait upon him, and cook for him. 
Men of different tribes often go through this 
ceremony, and on the present occasion all 
Dr. Livingstone’s men, whether they were 
Batoka, Makololo, or of other tribes, became 
Molekanes, or friends, to the Balonda. 

As to their religious belief, it is but con- 
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fused and hazy 
influence over them. They havea tolerably 
clear idea of a Supreme Being, whom they 
call by different names according to their 
dialect. The Balonda use the word Zambi, 
but Morimo is one name which is understood 
through a very large tract of country. The 
Balonda believe that Zambi rules over all 
other spirits and minor deities just.as their 
king Matiamvo rules over the greater and 
lesser chiefs. When they undergo the poi- 
son ordeal, which is used as much among 
them as in other tribes, they hold up their 
hands to heaven, and thus appeal to the 
Great Spirit to judge according to right. 
Among the Bulonda we come for the first 
time among idols or fetishes, whichever may 
be the correct title. One form of idol is very 
common in Balondavillages, and is called b 
the name of a lion, though a stranger uniniti- 
ated in its mysteries would certainly take it 
for a crocodile, or at all events a lizard of 
some kind. It is a long cylindrical roll of 
grass plastered over with clay. One en 
represents the head, and is accordingly fur- 
nished with a mouth, and a couple of cow- 
rie shells by way of eyes. The other end 
tapers gradually into a tail, and the whole is 
supported on four short straight legs. The 
native modeller scems to have a misgiving 
that the imitation is not quite so close as 
might be wished, and so sticks in the neck 
a number of hairs from an elephant’s tail, 
which are supposed to represent the nrane. 
These singular idols are to be scen in most 
Balonda villages. They are supposed to 
represent the deitics who have dominion 
over disease ; and when any inhabitant of 
the village is ill, his friends go to the lion 
idol, and pray all night before it, beating 
their drums, and producing that amount of 
noise which seems to be an essential ac- 
companiment of religious rites among Afri- 
cans. Some idols may be perhaps more 
properly called teraphim, as by their means 
the medicine men foretell future cvents. 
These idols generally rest on a horizontal 
beam fastened to two uprights —a custom 
which is followed in Dahomeé when a human 
sacrifice has been nade. The medicine men 
tell their clients that by their ministrations 
they can force the teraphim to speak, and 
that thus they are acquainted with the fu- 
ture. They are chiefly brought into requi- 
sition in war-time, when they are supposed 
to give notice of the enemy’s Anntoaan 
These idols take various shapes. Some- 
times they are intended to represent certain 
animals, and sometimes are fashioned into 
the rude semblance of the human head. 
When the superstitious native does not care 
to take the troublé of carving or modelling 
an idol, he takes a crooked stick, fixes it in 
the ground, rubs it with some strange com- 
pound, and so his idol is completed. Trees 
are pressed into the service of the heathen 
worshipper. Offerings of maize or manioc 
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still it exercises a kind of| root are laid on the branches, and incisions 


are made in the bark, some being mere 
knife-cuts, and others rude outlines of the 
human face. Sticks, too, are thrown on the 
ground in heaps, and each traveller that 
passes by is supposed to throw at least one 
stick on the heap. ἐν 

Sometimes little models of huts are made, 
and in them are placed pots of medicine ; 
and in one instance a small farmhouse was 
seen, and in it was the skull of an ox by 
way of an ido]. The offerings which are 
made are generally some article of food ; and 
some of the Balonda are so fearful of offend- 
ing the denizens of the unseen world, that 
whenever they receive a present, they al- 
ways offer a portion of it to the spirits of . 
their dead relations. 

One curious legend was told to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, and is worthy of mention, be- 
cause it bears a resemblance to the old 
mythological story of Latona. There is a 
certain Jake called in Londa-land Dilolo, 
respecting which the following story was 
told to the white visitors:— 

“A female chief, called Moéne (lord) 
Monenga, came one evening to the village 
of Mosogo, a man who lived in the vicinity, 
but who had gone to hunt with his dogs. 
She asked for a supply of food, and Moso- 
go’s wife gave her a sufficient quantity. 
Proceeding to another village, standing on 
the spot now occupied by the water, she 


preferred the same demand, and was not 


only refused, but, when she uttered a threat 
for their niggardliness, was taunted with 
the question, ‘ What could she do though 
she were thus treated?’ 

“In order to show what she could do, she 
began a song in glow time, and uttered her 
own name, ‘ Monenga-wo-o.’ As she pro- 
longed the last note, the village, people, 
fowls, and dogs sank into the space now 
called Dilolo. When Kasimakate, the head- 
man of the village, camé home and found 
out the catastrophe, he cast himself into 
the lake, and is supposed to be in it still. 
The name is taken from ‘ildlo,’ despair, 
because this man gave up all hope when his 
family was destroyed. Monenga was put to 
death.” 

The Balonda are certainly possessed of a 
greater sense of religion than is the case 
with tribes which have been described. 
They occasionally exhibit a feeling of rev- 
erence, which implies a religious turn of 
mind, though the object toward which it 
may-manifest itself be an unworthy one. 
During Dr. Livingstone’s march through 
the Londa country the party was accompa- 
nied by a medicine man belonging: to the 
tribe which was ruled by Manenko. The 
wizard in question carried his sacred imple- 
ments in 8 basket, and was very reverential 
in his manner toward them. When near 
these sacred objects, he kept silence as far 
as possible, and, if he were forced to speak, 


never raised his voice above a whisper. 
Once, when a Batoka man happened to 
speak in his usual loud tones when close to 
the basket, the doctor administered a sharp 
reproof, his anxious glances at the basket 
showing that he was really in earnest. It 
so happened that another female chief, 
called Nyamoana, was of the party, and 
when they had to cross a stream that passed 
by her own village, she would not venture 
to do so until the doctor had waved his 
charms over her, and she had further forti- 
fied herself by taking some in her hands, 
and hanging others round her neck. 

As the Balonda believe in a Supreme 
Being, it is evident that they also believe in 
the immortality of the human spirit. Here 
their belief has a sort of consistency, and 
opposes a curious obstacle to the efforts of 
missionaries; even Qr. Livingstone being 
unable to make any real impression on 
them. They fancy that when a Balonda 
man dies, he may perhaps take the form of 
some animal, or he may assume his place 
among the Barimo, or inferior deities, this 
word being merely the plural form of Mor- 
imo. ¥ ejther case the enfranchised spirit 
still befongs to earth, and has no aspirations 
for a higher state of existence. 

Nor can the missionary make any im- 
pression on their minds with regard to the 
ultimate destiny of human souls. They 
aimit the existence of the Supreme Being; 
they see po objection to the doctrine that 
the Maker of mankind took on Himself the 
humanity which He had created; they say 
that they always have believed that man 
lives after the death of the body; and appa- 
rently afford a good basis for instruction in 
the Christian religion. Rut, although the 
te rs can advance thus far, they are sud- 
denly checked by the old objection that 
white and black men are totally different, 
and that, although the spirits of deceased 
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white men may go into a mysterious and 
incomprehensible heaven, the deceased Ba- 
londa prefer to remain near their villages 
which were familiar to them in life, and ta 
assist those who have succeeded them in 
their duties. This idea may probably ac- 
count for the habit of deserting their houses 
after the death of any of the family. 

During the funeral ceremonies a perpet- 
ual and deafening clamor is kept up, the 
popular notion seeming to be, that the more 
noise they can make, the greater honor is 
due to the deceased. Wailing is carried on 
with loud piercing cries, drums are beaten, 
and, if fire-arms have been introduced 
among them, guns are fired. These drums 
are not beaten at random, but with regular 
measured beats. They are played all night 
long, and their sound has been compared 
to the regular beating of a paddle-wheel 
engine. Omen are slaughtered and the flesh 
cooked for a feast, and great quantities of | 
beer and mead are drunk. The cost of a 
[funeral in these parts is therefore very 
great, and it is thought a point of honor to 
expend as much wealth as can be got 
together for the purpose. 

he religious element is represented by a 
kind of idol or figure covered with feathers, 
which is carried about during some parts of 
the ceremony; and in some places a man, 
in a strange dress, covered with feathers 
dances with the mourners all night, and 
retires to the feast in the early morning. 
He is supposed to be the representative of 
the Barimo, or spirits. 

The position ofthe grave is usually marked 
with certain objects. One of these graves 
was covered with a huge cone of sticks laid 
together like the roof of a hut, and a pali- 
sade was erected round the cone. There 
was an opening on one side, in which was 
placed an ugly idol, and a number of bits of 
cloth and strings of beads were hung around. 
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WESTWARD of the country which has just 
been described is a large district that em- 
a considerable portion of the coast, 
@ad extends far inward. This country is 
well known under the name of Angola. 
As this country has been held for several 
centuries by the Portuguese, who have 
extended their settlements for six or seven 
hundred miles into the interior, but few of 
the original manners and customs have sur- 
vived, and even those have been modified 
by the contact with white settlers. As, 
however, Angala is a very important, as 
well - 88 ate ‘country, a short account will 
be given of the natives before we proceed 
more northward. 

The chiefs of the Angolese are elected, 
and the choice must be made from certain 


families. In one place there are three 
families from which the chief is chosen in 
rotation. The law of succession is rather 
remarkable, the eldest brother inheriting 
propery in preference to the son; and if a 
married man dies, his children belong to his 
widow’s eldest brother, who not unfre- 
quently converts them into property by 
selling them to the slave dealers. It is in 
this manner, as has been well remarked, 
that the slave trade is supplied, rather than 
by war. 

The inhabitants of this Jand, although 
dark, are seldom if ever black, their color 
being brownish red, with a tinge of yellow; 
and, although they are so close to the coun- 
try inhabited by the true negroes, they have 
but few of the negro traits. Their features 
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are not those of the negro, the nose being 
rather aquiline, and broad at base, their hair 
woolly, but tolerably long and very abun- 
dant, and their lips moderately thick. The 
hands and feet are exquisitely small, and, as 
Mr. Reade observes, Angolese slaves afford 
a bold contrast with those who are brought 
from the Congo. 

Of the women the same traveller writes 
in terms of considerable praise, as far as 
their personal appearance goes. There are 

irls in that country who have such soft 

rk eyes, such sweet smiles, and such 
prec ways, that they involuntarily win a 
ind of love, only it is that sort of semi- 
love which is extended to a dog, a horse, or 
a bird, and has in it nothing of the intellect. 
They are gentle, and faithful, and loving in 
their own way; but, though they can in- 
spire a passion, they cannot retain the love 
of an intellectual man. 

As is the case with the Balonda, the An- 

olese live greatly on manioc roots, chiefly. 
or the same reason as the Irish peasantry 
live so much on the potato, 7. 6. because its 
culture and cooking give very little trouble. 
The preparation of the soil and planting of 
the shrub are the work of slaves, the true 
Angolese having a very horror of hard 
work. Consequently the labor is very 
imperfectly performed, the ground being 
barely scratched by the double-handled hoe, 
which is used by dragging it along the 
ground rather than by striking it into the 
earth. 

The manioc is, however, a far more use- 
ful plant than the potato, especially the 
“sweet” variety, which is frec from the pois- 
onous principle. It can be eaten raw, just 
as it comes out of the ground, or it can be 
roasted or boiled. Sometimes it is partiall 
fermented, then dried and ground into meal, 
or reduced to powder by a rasp, mixed with 
sugar, and made into a sort of confectionery. 
The leaves can be boiled and eaten as a vege- 
table, or, if they be given to goats, the lat- 
ter yield a bountiful supply of milk. The 
wood affords an excellent fuel, and, when 
burned, it furnishes a large quantity of pot- 
ash. On the average, it takes about a year 
to come to perfection in Angola, and only 
requires to be weeded once during that 
time. 

The meal or roots cannot be stored, as 
they are liable to the attacks of a weevil 
which quickly destroys them, and therefore 
another plan is followed. The root is 
scraped like horseradish, and laid on a cloth 
which is held over a vessel. Water is then 
poured on it,and the white shavings are 
well rubbed with the hands. All the starch- 
globules are thus washed out of their cells, 
and pass through the cloth into the vessel 
below together with the water. When this 
mixture has been allowed to stand for some 
time, the starchy matter collects in a sort of 
sediment, and the water is poured away. 
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The sediment is then scraped out, and 
placed en an iron plate which is held over 
a fire. The gelatinous mass is then continu- 
ally stirred with a stick, and by degrees it 
forms itself into little translucent globules, 
which are almost exactly identical with the 
tapioca of commerce. The advantage of 
converting the manioc-root into tapioca is, 
that in the latter state it is impervious to 
the destructive weevil. 

Some parts of Angola are low, marshy, 
and fever-breeding, and even the natives 
feel the effects of the damp, hot, malarious 
climate. Of medicine, however, they have 
but little idea, their two principal remedies 
being cupping and charms. The former isa 
remedy which is singularly popular, and is 
conducted in much the same way through- 
out the whole of Africa south of the equator. 
The operator has three implements, namely, 
a small horn, a knife, and a piece of wax. 
The horn is cut quite level at the base, and 
great care is taken that the edge be perfect] 
smooth. The smaller end is perforated with 
a very small hole. This horn is generally 
tied to a string and hung round the neck of 
the owner, who is usually a professional 
physician. The knife is small, and shaped 
exactly like the little Bechuana knife shown 
at the top of page 281. 

When the cupping horn is to be used, the 
wide end is placed on the afflicted part, and 
pressed down tightly, while the mouth is 
applied to the small end,and the air ex- 
hausted. The operator continues to suck 
for some moments, and then removes the 
horn, and suddenly makes three or four: 
gashes with the knife on the raised and 
reddened skin. The horn is again applied, 
and when the operator has sucked out the 
air as far as his lungs will allow him, he 
places with his tongue a small piece of wax 
on the end of the horn, introduces his finger 
into his mouth, presses the wax firmly on 
the little aperture so as to exclude the air, 
and then allows the horn to remain adherent 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
blood of course runs into the horn, and in a 
short time coagulates into a flat circular 
cake. The wax is then removed from the 
end of the horn, the latter is taken off, the 
cake of blood put aside, and the preevera 
repeated until the operator and patient aré 
satisfied. 

Dr. Livingstone mentions a case in which 
this strange predilection for the cupping 
horn clearly hastened, even if it did not pro- 
duce, the death of a child. The whole story 
is rather a singular one, and shows the sta‘e 
of religious, or rather superstitious, feeling 
among the native Angolese. It so-happcene 
that a Portuguese, trader died in a village, 
and after his death the other traders met 
and disposed of his property among them- 
selves, each man accounting for his portion 
to the relations of the deceased, who lived at 
Loanda, the principal town of Angola. The 
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generality of the natives, not understanding 
the nature of written obligations, thought 
that the traders had simply sold the goods 
and appropriated the money. 

Some time afterward the child of a man 
who had bought some of this property fell 
ill, and the mother sent for the diviner in 
order to find out the cause of its ailment. 
After throwing his magic dice, and working 
himself up to the proper pitch of eestatic 
fury, the prophet announced that the child 
was being killed by the spirit of the deceased 
trader in revenge for his stolen property. 
The mother was quite satisticd with the rev- 
elation, and wanted to give the prophet a 
slave by way of a fee. The father, however, 
was less amenable, and, on learning the 
result of the investigation, he took a friend 
with him to the place where the diviner was 
atill in his state of tranec, and by the appli- 
cation of two sticks to his back restored him 
τὸ his senses. Even atter this the ignorant 
mother would not allow the child to be 
treated with European medicines, but in- 
sisted on cupping it on the check; and the 
consequence was, that in a short time the 
child died, 

The Angolese are a marvellonsly super- 
stitious πὰς and, so far from having lost 
any of their superstitions by four centuries 
of connection with the Portuguese, they 
seein rather to have infected their white 
visitors wilh them. Ordeals of several kinds 
are iu great use among them, especially the 
poison ordeal, which has extended itself 
through so large a portion of Africa, and 
slays its thousands annually. One curious 
pot in the Angolese ordeal is, that it is 
administered in oue particular spot on the 
banks of the river Tua, and that persons 
who are accused of crime, especially of 
witchcraft, will travel hundreds of miles to 
the sacred spot, strong in their belief that 
the poison tree will do them no harm. It is 
hardly necessary to state that the guilt or 
innocence of the person on trial depends 
wholly on the caprice of the medicine man 
who prepares the poisonous draught, and 
that he may either weaken it or substitute 
another material without being discovered 
by these credulous people. 

As, according to Balonda ideas, the spirits 
of the deceased are always with their friends 
on carth, partaking equally in their joys and 
sorrows, helping those whom they love, and 
thwarting those whom they hate, they are 
therefore supposed to share in an ethereal 
sort of way in the meals taken by their 
friends; and it follows that when a man 
denies himself food, he is not only starving 
himself, but afflicting the spirits of his anees- 
tors. Sacrifices are a necessary result of 
this idea, as is the cooking and eating of the 
flesh by those who offer them. 

Their theory of sickness is a very simple 
one. They fancy that if the spirits of the 
dead find that their living friends do not 
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treat them properly, and give them plenty 
to eat and sank, the best thing to do is to 
take out of the world such useless allies, in 
order to make room for others who will treat 
them better. The samc idea also runs into 
their propitiatory sacrifices. If one man 
kills another, the murderer offers sacrifices 
to his victim, thinking that if when he first 
finds himself a spirit, instead of a man, he 
is treated to an abundant feast, he will not 
harbor feelings of revenge against the man 
who sent him out of the world, and deprived 
him of all its joys and pleasures, It is said 
that in some parts of the country human 
sncrifices are used, a certain sect existing 
who kill men in order to offer their hearts to 
the spirits. 

Marriages among the Angolese still retain 
some remnant of their original ceremonics, 
The bride is taken to a hut, anointed with 
various charmed preparations, and then left 
alone while prayers are offered for a happy 
marriage and plenty of male children, a 
large family of sons being one of the 
vreatest blessings that can fall to the lot of 
an Angolese houschold. Daughters are 
comparatively despised, but a woman who 
has never presented her husband with chil- 
dren of either sex is looked upon with the 
greatest scorn and contempt. Her more 
fortunate companions are by nv means slow 
in expressing their opinion of her, and in the 
wedding songs sung in honor of a bride are 
sure to Introduce a line or two reflecting upon 
her uselessness, and hoping that the bride will 
not be so unprofitable a wife as to give neither 
sons nor daughters to her husband as a rec- 
ompense for the money which he has paid 
for her. So bitter are these words, that the 
woman at whom they were aimed has been 
more than once known to rush off and 
destroy herself. 

After several days of this performance, 
the bride is taken to another hut, clothed in 
all the finery that she possesses or can bor- 
row for the occasion, led out in public, and 
acknowledged as a married woman. She 
then goes to her husband’s dwelling, but 
always has a hut to herself 

Into their funeral ceremonies the Ango- 
lese contrive to introduce many of. their 
superstitions. Just before death the friends 
set up their wailing ery (which must be 
very consvlatory to the dying person), and 
continue this outcry for a day or two almost 
without cessation, accompanying theinsclves 
with a peculiar musical instrument which 
produces tones of a similar character. For 
a day or two the survivors arc employed in 
gathering matcrials for a grand feast, in 
which they expend so much of their prop- 
erty that they are often impoverished for 
years. They even keep pigs and other ani- 
mals in case some of their friends might 
die, when they would be useful at the 
funeral, True to the idea that the snirit of 
the dead partakes of the pleasures of the liv- 
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ing, they feast continually until all the food | they are appeased, there is no other cause of 
is expended, interposing their revelling with |death but witchcraft, which may be averted 


sungs and dances. The usual drum beating 

oes on during the time, and scarcely one of 
the party is to be found sober. Indced, a 
man who would voluntarily remain sober 
would be looked upon as despising the 
memory of the dead. Dr. Livingstone men- 
tions that a native who appeared in a state 
of intoxication, and was blamed for it, 
remarked in a surprised tone, “ Why, my 
mother is dead! ” 

They have a curious hankering after 
cross-roads as a place of interment, and 
although the Portuguese, the real masters of 
the land, have endeavored to abolish the cus- 
tom, they have not yet succeeded in doing 
so, even though they inflict heavy fines on 
those who disobeyed them, and appointed 

laces of public interment. Even when the 
interment of the body in the cross-road 
itself has been prevented, the natives have 
succeeded in digging the grave by the side 
of the path. On and around it they plant 
certain species of euphorbias, and on the 
grave they lay various articles, such as cook- 
ing vessels, water bottles, pipes, and arms. 
These, however, are all broken and useless, 
being thought equally serviceable to the 
dead as the perfect specimens, and affording 
no temptation to thieves. 

A very remarkable and striking picture 
of the Angolese, their superstitions, and their 
country, is given by Dr. Livingstone in the 
following passage :— 

“When the natives turn their eyes to the 
future world, they have a view cheerless 
enough of their own utter helplessness and 
hopelessness. They fancy themselves com- 
pletely in the power of the disembodied 
spirits, and look upon the prospect of fol- 
lowing them as the greatest of misfortunes. 
Hence they are constantly deprecating the 
wrath of departed souls, believing that, if 


by charms. 

“The whole of the colored population of 
Angola are sunk in these gross superstitions, 
but have the opinion, notwithstanding, that 
they are wiser in these matters than their 
white neighbors. Each tribe has a conscious- 
ness of following its own best interests in 
the best way. They are by nomeans desti- 
tute of that self-esteem which is so common 
in other nations; yet they fear all manner of 
phantom, and have half-developed ideas and 
traditions of something or other, they know 
not what. The pleasures of animal life are 
ever present to their minds as the supreme 

ood; and, but for the innumerable invisibil- 

ities, they might enjoy their Juxurious cli- 
mate as much as it is possible for man 
to do. 

“TI have often thought, in travelling 
through their land, that it presents pictures 
of beauty which angels might enjov. How 
often have I beheld in still mornings scenes 
the very essence of beauty, and all bathed in 
a quiet air of delicious warmth! yet the 
occasional soft motion imparted a pleasing 
sensation of coolness, as of a fan. Green 
prassy meadows, the cattle feeding, the goats 

rowsing, the kids skipping; the groups of 
herdboys with miniature bows, arrows, and 
spears; the women wending their way to 
the river, with water-pots poised jauntily on 
their heads; men sewing under the shady 
banians; and old gray-headed fathers sitting 
on the ground, with staff in hand, listening 
to the morning gossip, while others carry 
trees or branches to repair their hedges; and 
all this, flooded with the bright African sun- 
shine, and the birds singing among the 
branches before the heat of the day has 
become intense, form pictures which can 
never be forgotten.” 
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WE will now pass from the west to the east 
of Africa, and accompany Captains Speke 
and Grant in their journey through the 
extraordinary tribes that exist between 
Zanzibar and Northern Africa. It will be 
impossible to describe in detail the many 
tribes that inhabit this tract, or even to 
give the briefest account of them. We 
shall therefore select a few of the most im- 
ortant among them, and describe them as 
ully as our very limited space will permit. 
Perhaps the reader may think it strange 
that we are lingering so long in this part 
οἵ the world, The reason is, that Africa, 
southern and equatorial, is filled with a be- 
wildering variety of singular tribes, each of 
which has manners and customs unique in 
themselves, and presents as great a contrast 
to its neighbors as if they were separated 
by scas or mountain ranges. Somctimes 
they merge into each other by indefinable 
gradations, but often the line of demarca- 
tion is boldly and sharply drawn, so that 
the tribe which inhabits one bank of a river 
is utterly unlike that which occupies the 
opposite bank, in appearance, in habits, and 
in language. In one case, for example, the 
people who live on one side of the river are 
remarkable for the scrupulous completeness 
with which both sexes are clad, while on 
the other side no clothing whatever is worn. 
The same cause which has given us the 
knowledge of these remarkable tribes will 
inevitably be the precursor of their disap- 
pearance. The white man has set his foot 
on their soil, and from that moment may 


be dated their gradual but certain deca- 
dence. They have learned the value of 
fire-arms, and covet them beyond every- 
thing. Their chiefs have already aban- 
doned the use of their native weapons, 
having been wealthy enough to purchase: 
muskets from the white men, or powerful 
cnough to extort them as presents. The 
example which they have set is sure to ex- 
tend to the people, and a few years will 
therefore witness the entire abandonment 
of native-made weapons. With the weap- 
ons their mode of warfare will be changed 
and in course of time the whole people will 
undergo such modifications that they will 
be an essentially different race. It is the 
object of this work to bring together, as far 
as possible in a limited space, the most 
remarkable of these perishing usages, and 
it is therefore necessary to expend the most 
apace on the country that atlords most of 
them. 

The line that we now have to follow can 
be seen by referring to a map of Africa. 
We shall start from Zanzibar on the east 
coast, go westward and northward, pass- 
ing by the Unyamuezi and Wahuma to 
the great N’yanza lakes. Here we shall 
come upon the track of Sir Samuel Baker, 
and shall then SC eny him northward 
among the tribes which he visited. 

Passing by a number of tribes which we 
cannot stop to investigate, we come upon 
the Wagogo, who inhabit Ugogo, a district 
about lat. 4° S. and long. 36° E. Here I 
may mention that, although the language of 
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some of these tribes is so different that the 
people cannot understand each other, in 
most of them the prefix “Wa” indicates 
lurality, like the word “men” in Eng- 
ish. Thus the people of Ugogo are the 
Wagogo, and the inhabitants of Unyamuezi 
are the Wanyamuezi, ronounced, for brev- 
ity’s sake, Weezee. n individual of the 
Wagogo is called Mgogo. 

The Wagogo are a wild set of people, 
such as might be expected from the country 
in which ‘hey live. Their color is reddish- 
brown, with a tinge of black ; and when the 
skin happens to be clean, it is said to look 
like a very ripe plum. They are scanty 
dressers, wearing little except a cloth of 
some kind round the waist; but they are 
exceedingly fond of ornaments, by means 
of which they generally contrive to make 
themselves as ugly as possible. Their prin- 
cipal ornament is the tubular end of a 

ourd, which is thrust through the ear; 

ut they also decorate their heads with 
hanks of hark fibre, which they twist 
among their thick woolly hair, and which 
have a most absurd appearance when the 
wearer is running or leaping. Sometimes 
they weave strings of beads into the hair 
in a similar manner, or fasten an ostrich 
feather upon their heads. 

They are not a warlike people, but, like 
others who are not remarkable for courage, 
they always go armed; a Mgogo never 
walking without his spear and shield, and 
perhaps @ short club, also to be used as a 
missile. ~The shield is oblong, and made of 
leather, and the spear has nothing remarka- 
ble about it; and, as Captain Speke re- 
marks, these weapons are carried more for 
show than for use. 

They are not a pleasant people, being 
avariciqus, intrusive, and inquisitive, in- 

ained ’liars, and sure to bully if they 
think they can do so with safety. If trav- 
ellers pass through their country, they are 
annoying beyond endurance, jecring at 
them with words and insolent gestures, 
intruding themselves among the party, and 
turning over everything that they can 
reach, and sometimes even forcing them- 
selves into the tents. Consequently the 
travellers never enter the villages, but 
encamp at some distance from them, under 
the shelter of the wide-spreading “ gouty- 
limbed trees” that are found in this coun- 
try, and surround their camp with a strong 
hedge of thorns, which the naked Mgogo 
does not choose to encounter. 

Covetous even beyond the -ordinary ava- 
rica of African tribes, the Wagogo seize 
every opportunity of fleecing travellers who 
come into their territoty. Beside the usual 
tax or “hongo,” which is demanded for 
permission to pass through the country, 
they demand all sorts of presents, or rather 
bribes. When one of Captain Speke’s por- 
ters happened to break a bow by accident, 
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the owner immediately claimed as compen- 
sation something of ten times its value. 

Magomba, the chief, proved himself an 
adept at extortion. First he sent a very 
polite message, requesting Captain Spcke to 
reside in his own house, but this flattering 
though treacherous proposal was at once 
declined. In the first place, the houses of 
this part of the country are small and in- 
convenient, being nothing more than ταῦ ἢ 
huts with flat-topped roofs, this kind of 
architecture being called by the name of 
“tembe.” In the next place, the chief's 
object was evidently to isolate the leader 
of the expedition from his companions, and 
so to have a hold upon him. This he could 
more easily do, as the villages are strongly 
walled, so that a traveller who is once 
decoyed inside them could not escape with- 
out submitting to the terms of the inhabi- 
tants. Unlike the villages of the Southern 
Africans, which are invariably circular, these 
are invariably oblong, and both the walls and 
the houses are made of mud. 

Next day Magomba had drunk so much 

ombé that he was quite unfit for business, 

ut on the following day the hongo was 
settled, through the chief’s prime minister, 
who straightway did a little business on his 
own account by presenting a sinall quantity 
of food, and asking for an adequate return, 
which, of course, meant one of twenty 
times its value. Having secured this, ho 
proceeded to further extortion by accusing 
Captain Grant of having shot a lizard ona 
stone which he was pleased to call sacred. 
So, too, none of them would give any infor- 
mation without being paid for it. And, 
because they thought that their extortion 
was not sufficiently successful, they re- 
venged themselves by telling the native 
porters such horrifying tales of the coun- 
tries which they were about to visit and the 
cruelty of the white men, that the porters 
were frightened, and ran away, some for- 
getting to put down their loads. These 
tactics were repeated at every village near 
which the party had to pass, and at one 
place the chief threatened to attack Captain 
Speke’s party, and-.at the same time sent 
word to all the porters that they had hetter 
escape, or they would be killed. Half of 
them did escape, taking with them the 
goods which would have been due to them 
as payment; and, as appeared afterward, 
the rascally Wagogo had arranged that 
they should do so, and then they would 
go shares in the plunder. 

They were so greedy, that they not only 
refused to sell provisions except at an ex- 
orbitant rate, but, when the leaders of the 
expedition shot game to supply food for 
their men, the Wagogo flocked to the spot 
in multitudes, each man with his arms, and 
did their best to carry off the meat hcfore 
the rightful owners could reach it. Once, 
when they were sadly in want of food, Cap- 
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tain Speke went at night in search of game, | and bear off the prize in triumph. All right 
and shot a rhinoceros. By earliest dawn! was now a matter of pure might, and lucky 
he gaye notice to his men that there was ; it was that it did not end in a fight between 
plenty of meat for them. our men and the villagers. These might 


“We had all now to hurry back to the 
carcass before the Wagogo could find it; 
but, though this precaution was quickly 


be afterward seen, covered with blood, 
scampering home each one with his spoil — 
a piece of tripe, or liver, or hghts, or what- 


taken, still, before the tough skin of the! ever else it might have been his fortune to 
beast could be cut through, the Wavogo | get off with.” The artist has represented 
bean assembling like vultures, and fighting ' this scene on the next 8. 

with my men. A more savage, filthy, dis- It might be imagined’ that the travellers 
gusting, but at the same time grotesque,! were only too glad to be fairly out of the 
scene than that which followed cannot be | dominions of this tribe, who had contrived 
described. All fell to work with swords, | to cheat and rob them in every way, and 
spears, knives, and hatchets, cutting and {had moreover, through sheer spite and cov- 
i thumping and bawling, fighting ; ctousness, frightened away more than a hun- 
and tearing, up to their knees in filth and | dred porters who had been engaged to carry 
blood in the middle of the carcass. When! the vast quantities of goods with which the 
a tempting morsel fell to the possession of | traveller must bribe the chiefs of the differ- 


any one, a stronger neighbor would seize 


| ent places through which he passes. 
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Tne next tribe which we shall mention 
is that which is called Wanyamuezi. For- 
tunately the natives seldom use this word 
in full, and speak of themselves as Weezee, 
a word much exusier to say, and certainly 
simpler to write. In the singular the name 
is Myamuezi. The country which they 
inhabit is called Unvamuezit, The Country 
of the Moon, Unyamnuezi is a large dis- 
triet about the size of Enghind, in lat. 5° 8. 
and between long, 3° and 5°? FE. Formerly 
it must have been a great empire, but it has 
now suffered the fate of most African tribes, 
aml is split into a number of petty tribes, 
each jealous of the other, and each Hable to 
continual subdivision. 

For many reasons this is a most remark- 
able tribe. They are almost the only peo- 
ye near Central Africa who will willingly 
leave their own country, and, for the sake 
of wages, will act as porters or guides to 
distant countries, Tt secs that this capa- 
biliiv of travel is hereditary among them, 
anJl that they have been from time imme- 
morial the greatest trading tribe in Africa, 
It was to this tribe that the porters belonged 
who were induced by the Wagogo to desert 
Captain Speke, and none knew better than 
themselves that in no other tribe could he 
find men to supply their places. 

The Weezee are not a handsome race, 
being inferior in personal appearance to the 
Wagogo, though handsome individuals of 
both sexes may be found among them. 
Like the Wagogo, they arc nota martial 
race, though they always travel with their 
weapons, such as they are, i. 6. a very ineffi- 
cient bow and a couple of arrowse Their 
dress is imple enough. They wear the 
ordinary cloth round the loins; but when 
they start on a journey they hang over their 
shoulders a dressed goatskin, which passes 


over one shoulder and under the other. On 
account of its narrowness, it can hardly 
answer any purpose of warmth, and for the 
same reason can hardly be intended to serve 
as ἃ covering. However, it seems to be the 
fashion, and they all wear it. 

They decorate themselves with plenty of 
ornaments, some of which are used as amu- 
lets, and the others merely worn as decora- 
tion. They have one very curious mode of 
niaking their bracelets. They take a single’ 
hair of a giraffe’s tail, wrap it round with 
wire, just like the bass string of 8. violin, 
and then twist this compound rope round 
their wrists or ankles. These rings are 
called by the name of “ sambo,” and, though 
they are mostly worn by women, the men 
will put them on when they have nothing 
better. Their usual bracelets are, however, 
heavy bars of copper or iron, beaten into 
the proper shape. Like other natives in 
the extreme South, they knock ou¢ the two 
central incisor teeth of the lowef jaw, and 
chip a V-like space between the correspond- 
ing teeth of the upper jaw. 

The women arc tar better dressed. They 
wear tolerably large cloths made by them- 
sclves of native cotton, and cover the whole 
body from under the arms to below the 
knees. They wear the sambo rings in vast 
profusion, winding them round and round 
their wrists and ankles until the limbs arc 
sheathed in metallic armor for six or seven 
inches. If they can do so, they naturally 
[πὴ τ wearing calico and other materials 

rought from Europe, partly becausc il isa 
sign of wealth, and partly becausc it is much 
lighter than the native-made cotton cloths, 
though not so durable. 

Their woolly hair is plentifully dresscd 
with oil and twisted up, until ata little dis- 
tance they look as if they had a headdress 
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of black-bectle shards. Sometimes they 
screw it into tassels, and hang beads at the 
end of each tassel, or decor: tie them with 
little charms mve' of beads. The manner 
in waich these “tags” are male is very 
simple, There is a kind of banian tree 
eulel the miambo, and from this are cut a 
quantity of slender twigs. These twigs are 
tha split longitudinally, the outer and inner | 
bark separ: ated, and then well chewed until | 
tha fibres are properly arranged, At first | 
they are much lighter in color than the | 
black woolly hair towhich they are fastened, 
but they soon become blacken: wl by use ams i 

greass, They use a little tattooing, but not 
meh, miking three lines on each te mple, 
aut another down the middle of the nose. 
Lines of blue are often seen on the foreheads 
of both sexes, but these are the perman, att | 
rem ins of the peculiar treatment which they | 
parsue for the headache, and which, with | 
tiem, seems to be effectual, | 

The character of the women is. on the | 
Whole, good, as they are decent and well-con- 
ducted, “and, “for sava ves, tily, though seareely 
clean in their persons. They will som ‘tims 
accompany their husbands on the march. and 
have a wenkness forsmoking all the time that 
they walk. Thoy curry their children on 
their basks, a stool or two and other imple- 
mounts on their heads, und vet contrive. to 
ἅν δ cooks as soon as they halt, preparing 
eons ivory dish of herbs for their husbands. 
Thoy hiveareally wonderful practical knowl- 
eilyeof botany, an la Weezee will live in com- 
fort where a man from another tribe woul] 
stirve. Bosides cooking, they also contrive 
ty run up little huts made of bousrhs, in 
saipe likea reversed bell, and very tiny, but 
yet large enough to afford shelter during 
5105}. 

The houses of the Weezee are mostly of 


that mad-walled, flat-topped kind which is 
eulled “te me,” thonah some are shaped 
like havstacks, and they are built with con- 
silerable care. Soma of these have the 

roof extending beyond the walls, so as to 
form a verandah fike that of a Bechuam 
hous’; and the villages are surrounde! with 
a strony fence. The door is very small, 
and only allows one person to pass at atime. 
It is made of boards, and can be lifted to 
allow ingress and egress, Some of the 
stakes above and at the side of the door 
are decorated with blocks of wood on their 
tops; and some of the chicfs are in the habit 
of τσ on the posts the skulls of those 
Whom they have put to death, just as in 
form :r years the heads of tr aitors were fixed 
over Temple Bar. The architecture of the 
W ecezee is illustrated on page 387. 

Soins of the villages my lay claim to the 
title of fortified towns, so elaborately are 
they constructed. The puisading which 
Surrounds them is very high and strong, 
“and defended in a most artistic manner, first 
by a covered way, then a quickset hedge of 
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euphorbia, and, lastly, a broad dry ditch, or 
moat, Oveasionally the wall is built of in 
bastion-fashion, 50 as to give a wood danking 
fire. Within the valleys. the he ΟΝ eX xtend 
to the right and left of the entrances, and 
ure carefully railed off, so that the whole 
structure is reilly a very strong one in a 
military point of view, 

They are a_tolerably polite race, and 
have aw complete eode of cliquette fer re- 
calving persons, Whether fricuds or stran- 
gers. Ifa chief receives another να he 
vets up quife a ceremony, assembling all the 
people of the village with their dims and 
other musical instr uments, aibeausine them 
to honor the coming cuest with a danve, and 
as much noise as can be extracted out of 
their meagre band. If they have fire-arms, 
they will discharges them as long as their 
| powder lasts; and, if not, they concent them- 
selves with their voices, which are nat urally 
Jond, the drums, and anv other musical in- 
strument that they may possess. 

Bat, whatever may be used, the drum ts 
ἃ necessity in these parts, and is indixspensa- 
ble to a proper welcome, Even when the 
«σα δῦ takes his leave, the drum is an essens 
tial accompaniment of his dep. were; and, 
accordingly, © beating the dram” ts a phrase 
which is frequently used to signily depar- 
ture froma place, For example, if a travel- 
ler is passing throngh a distriet, and is bar- 
gaining with the chief for the Ὁ homgo” 
Which he has to pay, the latter will often 
threaten that, unless he is paid his wae nds 
in full, he will not * beat the drum,” ὦν σι will 
not pernit the traveller to pass on. So wel] 
is this known, that the porters do not take 
up their burdens until they hear the wel- 
come sound of the drun, ‘This instrument 
often calls to war, and, in fact, can be mace 
to tell its story as completely as the bugle of 
European armies. 

When ordinary men He their chief, 
they bow themsclves and clap their hands 
twice, and the women salute him by making 
a courtesy as well as anv lady ‘at court. 
This, however, iso an obeisance which is 
only youe heated to ver y great chirfs, the 
petty thiefs, or headm on of villages, having 
to content thems'yves with the simple clap: 
ping of hands. Jf two women of unequal 
rank meet, the inferior drops on one knee, 
and bows her head; the superior lays one 
hand on the shoulder of the others and they 
remain in this position for a few moments, 
while they mutter some words in an under- 
tone. They then rise and talk freely. 

To judge from Captain Grant's account of 
the great chief Ugalee (i. 6. Stirabout), who 
was considered a singularly favorable speci- 
men of the sultans, as these great chiefs are 

called, the deference paid to them i is given to 
the office, and not to the individual who holds 
it. Ugalee, who was the finest specimen 
that had been seen, was supposed to be a 
clever man, though he did not know his 
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own ave, nor could count above ten, nor 
hal auy names for the day of the week, 
the moath, or the vear. 

“Ait rwe hal been about a month in his 
district, Sultan Ugalee arrived at Mineene: 
on th: 21st of April, and was saluted by tile- 
firing from our volunteers and shrill cries 
from the women, He visited us in the 
verandah the day folowing. He looks about 
twenty-two Vvears of age: has three children 
ἀπ thirty wives; is six feet high, stout. with 
ascupil, heavy expression, His bare head 
is in tussels, hanks of fibre being ΧΟ in 
with the hair. His body is looseiy wrapped 
round with a blue aad yellow cotton cloth, 
his loins are covered with a dirty bit of oily 
calico, and his fect are Invge nnd naked. ἡ 
mouster ivory ring is on hts left wrist, while 
the right one bears a copper ring of repe 
pattern; several hundreds of wire rings are 
massed round his ankles, 

“Ife was asked to be seated on one of our 
iron stools, but looked at fivst frightened, 
and did not open his mouth. An old man 
spoke for him, and a crowd of thirty. fol- 
lowers squatted behind him. Speke, τι 
amuse him, produced his six-barrelled γὸ- 
volver, but he inerely eved if intently. The 
book of birds and animals. on being shown 
to him upside down by Sirboko, the head- 
man of the village, drew from hima sickly 
smile, and he was pleased to imply that he 
preferred the animals to the birds. Te re- 
ceived some suulFin the palin of his him. 
took a good pinch, and gave the rest to his 
spokesmon, 

“Ife wished to look at my mosquito-crr- 
tained bed. and in moving away was iy ited 
to dine with us. We sent linia messave at 
seven O'clock that the feast was prepared, 
but a reply came (hat he was full, and could 
not be tempted even with a ghiss of rum. 
The tollowine day he came to bid us good- 
by, and left without any exchange οὐ pres- 


euts, being thus very (πονοῦν from the 
yiaspime rece of Τόσο" 


It has been mentioned that the Wanya- 
muezi act as traders, and go to great dix- 
tances, and there is even a separate mode of 
greeting oy Which a wife welcomes her lites. 
band back from his travels. The cneraving 
No. 1, on the next page, iHustrates this 
wifthy welcome, As soon as she hears 
that her hasband is about to arrive home 
after his journey to the coast, she puts on 
al her ornaments, decorates herself with 
af uhered cap, wathers her friends round 
Ρ yand proceeds to the hut of the chiet's 
pancipal wife, before whose door they all 
Το and sing. Dancing anid singing are 
with them, as with other’ “tribes, their chief 
amusement. There was a blind man who 
was remarkable for his powers of song, being 
able to send his voice toa considerable dis- 
tance with asort of ventriloquial effect. He 
was extremely popular, and in the-evenings 
the chief himself would form one of the 
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audience, and join in the chorus with which 
his song was accompanied. They have sev- 
eral national airs which, according to Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant, are really fine. 

Inside cach village there is a “club-house, 
or * Twansa.” as it is called. This is a struc- 
ture much larger than those which are used 
tor dwelling-houses, and is built in a difer- 
ent manner. One of these iwansas, which 
wits visited by Captain Grant, “ was along, 
low ream, twelve by cightcen feet, with one 
door, a low flat reof, well blackened with 
smoke, and no chimney. Along its lenvth 
there τ ἃ high inclined bench, on which 
cow-skins Were spread for men to take their 
sents. Some buge drums were hung in one 
comer, and logs ΘΠ] ΠΟΤ on the floor, 

“TInto this place stringers are ushered 
when they first enter the village, and here 
they reside until a house can he ay pro- 
priated to then Tere the young mon all 
eather at the close of day to hear the news 
utd join ine that interminable talk whi ch 
ΒΟΟΣ one of the chicf joys of a native Atri- 
can. Here they perform kindly oftices to 
eneh other, such as pein out the hairs of 
the evel fle auido yebrows with their curi- 
ous Htde tweezers, chipping the teeth into 
the correct form. and marking on the cbecks 
and temples the peculiar marks which desig- 
nate the clan to which they belong.” 

These tweezers are made of iron, most 
IngemMously flattened and bent so as to give 
the required elasdicity, 

Smehing and drinking also goon larecly 
inthe iwantsa. and here the youths indulge 
in various eames, One of these games is 
exactly similar to one which has been intro. 
daced into England. Each player Las a 
sftp of Indian corn, cut short, which he 
sfattdis on the ereund in frout of hin A 
rude sortof teetetumn is made ofa σοι} and 
aosdeh, aud is spun among the corn-si uy s, 
the abject of the game being to knock Gown 
the stump be longing to the adversary. 118 
ix a favorite game, and clicits much noisy 
laughter and applause, not only front the 
aetual players, but from the spectators who 
surronnd them, 

In front of the iwansa the dances are con- 
ducted. They are sinnlar in seme res; ects 
to these of the Damaras, as hicitionel on 
page 314, except that the performers stand 
ina line instead of ina circle. Δ long strip 
of bark or cowe-skin is Iaid on the eround, 
and the Weezees arrange themsclyes a long 
it, the tallest man always taking the ple. of 
honor in the middle. When they have 
arranged themselves, the drummers ΔΝ 
up their noisy instruments, and the dancer 
begin a strange chant, whieh is more , ikon iu 
howl than a song. They all bow their heads 
low, put their hands on their hips, stomp 
vigorously, and are pleased to think that ihey 
are dancing. The male spectators stand in 
front and encourage their friends by joining 
in the chorus, While the women’ stand 
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AMUSEMENTS OF TITE WEEZEES. 


behjad and look on silently. Each dastce 
ends with a general shout of laughter or 
applause, and then a fresh set of dancers 
take their place on the strip of skin. 

Sometimes a variety is introduced into 
their dances. On one occasion the chief had 
a number of bowls fiiled with pombé and set 
in a row. The people tovk their grass 
bowls and filled them again and again from 
the jars, the chief setting the example, and 
drinking more pumbé than any of his sub- 
jects. When the bowls had circulated plen- 
tifully, a couple of lads leaped into the cirele, 
presenting a most fantastic appearance. 
Lhey had tied zebra mans over their heads, 
aud had furnished themselves with two long 
bark tubes like huee bassoons, into which 
they blew with all their might, aecompany- 
ing their shouts with extravavant contor- 
tions of the limhs. As soon as the pombé 
was all gone, five drums were hune in a 
line upon a horizontal bar, and the per- 
former began to haminer them furiously, 
Inspired by the sounds, men, women, an.l 
chitdren began to siug an lelap their hands 
in time, and all danced for several hours. 

“The Weezee boys are amusing little fel- 
lows, and have quite a talent for games. Of 
course they imitate the pursuits of their 
fathers, such as shooting with smudl bows 
anil arrows, jumping over sticks at various 
heighis, pretending to shoot) game, and 
other amusements, Some of the elder hads 
converted their play into reality, by making 
their bows and arrows large enoiwsh to kill 
the pigeons antl other birds which flew about 
them. They also mike very creditable imi- 
tations of the white man’s gun. tying two 
pieeos of cane together for the barrels, nvvl- 
elling the stock, hammer, an 1 trigger-guard 
out of clay. and imitating the smoke by ΠΝ 
of cotton wool That they were kind- 
hearied boys is evident from the fhet that 
they had tum: birds tn cayes, ant spent 
much time in teaching them to sing.” 

From the above description it may be 
inferred that the Weezees are a lively race, 
and such indecLis the faet. To the traveller 
they are wanusins companions, singing their 
“jolliest of songs, with deep-toned chorus.s, 
from their thick necks and throats.” But 
they require to be very carefully managed, 
being indepen lent as knowing their own 
ralue, and apt to go on, or halt, or encamp 
just when it happens to suit them. More- 
over, as they are not a cleanly race, and are 
sociably fond of making their evening fire 
close by and to windward of the traveller's 
tent, they are often much too near to be 
agreeable, especially as they always decline 
to move from the spot on which they have 
established themselves. 

Still they are simply invaluable on the 
march, for they are good porters, can always 
manage to make themselves happy, and do 
not become homesick, as is the case with 
men of other tribes, Moreover, from their 
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locomotive habits, they are excellent guides, 
and they are most useful assistants in hunt- 
ing, detecting, and following up the spoor of 
an animal with unerring certainty. They 
wre rather too apt to steal the flesh of the 
waimal when it is killed, and quite sure to 
steal the fit, but. as in nine cases out of ten 
it would not have been killed at all without 
their help, they may be pardoned for these 
acts of petty Larecny. They never seem at 
ἃ loss for anyiling, but have a singular 
power of supplying themselves out of the 
most unexpected maerials. For example, 
if a Wanyamuesi wants to smoke, and has 
no pipe, he mukes a pipe ina matte or two 
from the nenrest tree. ALL he his to do is 
to cut a green twig, strip the bork off it as 
boys do when they make willy wiistles, 
push a plug of clay mito it, and bore a hole 
through the clay with a smaller twig or a 
vrass-blaile, 

Both sexes are inveterate sinokers, und, 
as they grow them own tobaces, they can 
eratity this taste to their hearts’ cor Sent. 
For smoking, they generally use their home- 
eured tobacco, Which they twist up into ἃ 
thick rope Hike a hayban baad ulien coil into 
a flattened spiral like asi) target. Some- 
times they mrike it ἢ. sugar-loaf shape. 
linported tobacco they employ as sade 
evrinding if to powder if it should be given 
to them ina solid form, or pushing it into 
their nostrils if it should be tna cut state, 
like τ bird s-eve ? or δ returns.” 

The amasements of the Weezees are tol- 
erably numerous. Besiles those which have 
een mentioned. the lads are fomd cf ἃ 
mimic fisht, using the stalks of maize ins 
stead of spears, 1} making for themselves 
shields of bark, Except that the Weezce 
lads are on foot, iustead of being motnted, 
this game is almost exactly like the * dierid” 
of the Turks, and is quite as likely to inflict 
painfal, if not daagerous, injuries -cn the 
careless or unskilfal. 

Then, for more sedentary people, there 
are several canes of chance and others of 
skill, = The game of chanee is the times 
honored “pitch and toss.” which is played 
as eagerly rene as in Idnelaud. It is true 
that the Weezee have no halfpence, but 
they can always cut dises out of bark, and 
bet upon the reughb or smooth side turning 
uppermost They are very fond of this 
game, and will stake their most valued pos- 
sessions, such as “sambo,” rings, bows, 
arrows, spear-heads, and the like. 

The chief game of skill has probably 
reached them through the Mohammedan 
traders, as it is almost identical with a 
vrame long familiar to the Turks. It is 
called Bao, and is played with a board on 
which are thirty-two holes or cups, and 
with sixty-four seeds by way of counters, 
Should two players meet and neither pos- 
sess a board, nor the proper seeds, nothing 
is easier than to sit down, scrape thirty-two 
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holes in the ground, select sixty-four stones, 
and then begin to play. The reader may 
perhaps call to mind the old English game 
of Merelles, or Nine-men’s Morris, which 
can be played on an extemporized board 
cut in the turf, and with stones instead of 
counters. 

The most inveterate gamblers were the 
lifeguards of the sultan, some twenty in 
number. They were not agreeable person- 
aves, being offensively supercilious in their 
manner, and flatly refusing to do a stroke of 
work, The extent of their duty lay in 
escorting their chief from one place to 
another, and conveying his orders from one 
village to another. The rest of their time 
was spent in gambling, drum-beating, and 
similar amusements; and, if they «distin- 
guished themselves in any other way, it was 
by the care which they bestowed on their 
dress. Some of these lifeguards were very 
skilftd in beating the drum, and, when a 
number were performing on a row of sus- 
pended drums, the principal drummer al- 
ways took the largest instrument, and was 
the conductor of the others, just as ἴῃ ἃ 
society of bellringers the chief of them 
takes the tenor bell. For any one, except a 
native, to sleep in a Weezee village while 
the driuuns are soundnig is perfectly impos- 
sible, but when they have ceased the place 
is quict enough, as may be seen by Captain 
Grant's description of a night scene in 
Wanyumuest, 

“Tha Weezee villece there are few sounds 
to disturb one’s niehi’s rest: the travels 
horn.and the reply to it from ἃ neighboring 
Village, are aceidcutal alarins; the chirping 
of crickets, eind the ery fren a sick child, 
however, occasionally broke upon the still- 
n.ss of one’s night. Waking early, the first 
sounds we heard were the crowing of cocks, 
the impatient lowing of cows, the bleating 
of calves, and the chirping of sparrows and 
other unmusical inde The pestle and 
mortar shelling corn would soon after be 
heard, or the cooing of wild pigeons in the 
grove of palms, 

“The huts were shaped like corn-stacks, 
supported by bare poles, fifteen feet high, 
and fifteen to cighteen feet 1 diameter. 
Sometimes their grass roofs would he pro- 


tected from sparks by‘ michans,’ or frames of 


Indian corn-stalks. There were no carpets, 
8:1} all was as dark as the hold ofa ship: A 
few earthern jars, made like the Indian 
‘gurrah,’ for boiling vegetables or stirabout, 
attered skins, an old bow and arrow, some 
cups of grass, some gourds, perhaps a stool, 
constitute the whole of the furniture. Grain 
was housed in hard boxes of bark, and goats 
or calves had free access over the house.” 
Their customs in eating and drinking are 
rather remarkable. Perhaps we ought to 
transfer those terms, drinking holding the 
first place in the mind of a Weezee. The 
only drink which he cares about is the 
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native beer or “ pombé,” and many of the 
natives live almost entirely on pomlbdé, tak- 
ing scarcely any solid nourishment what- 
is the work of the 


ever. Pombé makin 
women, who brew large quantitics at a 
time. Not being able to build a large tank 


in which the water can be heated to the 
boiling point, the pombé maker takes a 
number of cathern pots and places them in 
a double row, with an interval of cightecn 
inches or so between the rows. This inter- 
mediate space is filled with wood, which is 
lighted, and the fire tended until the beer 
is boiled simultancously in both rows of 
pots. Five days are required for comple- 
ting the brewing. 

The Sultan Ukulima was very fend of 
pombé, and, indeed, lived principally upon 
it. He used to begin with a bowl of his 
favorite beverage, and continue drinking it 
at intervals wiutil he went to his tiny sleep- 
ing-hut for the night. Though he was half 
atuyeficd during the day, he did not suticr 
in health, but was a fine, sturdy, hale 
old man, pleasant cuough in manner, and 
rather amusing when his head happened to 
be clear. He was rather fond of ἃ 1 ractical 
joke, and sometimes amused himself by 
begging seme quinine, mixing if slyly with 
pombe, and then enjoying the ecusternation 
Which appeared on the countenanccs of 
these who partook of the hitter draught, 

Every morning he used to go round to 
the different houses, timing his visits so 73 
{G appear when the brewing was finished. 
Te always partook of the first bowl of Lec, 
and then went on to another house and 
drank more pombé, which he sometimes 
suckcd through a reed ino sherry - cobbler 
fashion. (See page 901.) Men and women 
seldom dritk in company; the latter asscm- 
bling together under the presidency of the 
sultana, or chicf wife, and drinking in com- 
pany. 

As to food, regular meals sccm to be 
almost unknown among the men, who 
“drop in” at their friends’ houses, taking a 
small potato at one place, a bow! of pombeé 
at another, and, on rare oceasions, a little 
beef Indeed, Captain Grant says that he 
seldom saw men at their mi als, untess they 
were assembled for pombé drinking. Wo- 
men, however, who eat, as they drink, ly 
themselves, are more regular in their mca's, 
and at stated times have their food pre- 
pared. 

The grain from which the pombé is made 
is cultivated by the women, who undcitake 
most, though not all, of its preparatien. 
When it is green, they reap it by cutting off 
the ears with a knife, just as was done by 
the Egyptians of ancient times. They thon 


ca the ears in baskets to the village, 
empty them out upon the ground, and 


spread them in the sunbeams until they are 
thoroughly dried. The men then thresh 
out the grain with curious flails, looking 
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like rackets, with handles eight or nine feet 
in length. 

When threshed, it is stored away in vari- 
ous fashions. Sometimes it is made into a 
miniature corn-rick placed on legs, like the 
6 c 
“staddles” of our own farmyards. Some- 
times a pole is stuck into the earth, and the 
corn is bound round it at some distance 
from the ground, so that it resembles an 
angler’s float of gigantic dimensions. The 
oddest, though perhaps the safest, way of 
packing grain, is to tle it up in a bundle, 
an 1 hang it to the branch of a tree. When 
wanted for use, it is pounded in a wooden 
mortar like those of the Ovambo tribe, in 
order to beat off the husk, and finally it is 
ground between two stones. A harvest 
scene, illustrating these various operations, 
is given on the 397th page. 

The Wanyamuczi are not a very supersti- 
tious people,—at all events they are not 
such slaves to superstition as many other 
tribes. As far as is known, they have no 
idols, but then they have no religious sys- 
tem, except perhaps a fear of evil spirits, 
and a belief that such spirits can be exor- 
cised by qualified wizards, A good account 
of one of these exorcisins is given by Cap- 
tain Grant. 

“ The sultan sits at the doorway of his hut, 
which is decorated with lion’s paws. 

“Tis daughter, the possessed, is opposite 
to him, completely hooded, and guarded by 
two Watusi women, one on each side, hold- 
inza naked spear erect. The sultana com- 
pletes the circle. “Pombé is spirted up in 
the air so as to fall upon them all. A cow 
is then brought in with its mouth tightly 
bound up, almost preventing the possibility 
of breathing, and it is evideut that the poor 
cow is to be the sacrifice. 

“(ne spear-bearer gives the animal two 
gentle taps with a hatchet between the 
horns, an] she is followed by the woman 
with the evil spirit and by a second spear- 
bearer, who also tap the cow. A man now 
steps forward, and with the same hatchet 
kills the cow by a blow behind the horns. 
The blood is all caught in a tray (a Kaftir 
custom), and placed at the feet of the pos- 
sessed, after which a spear-bearer puts spots 
of the blood on the woman’s forehead, on the 
root of the neck, the palms of the hands, and 
the instep of the feet. He spots the other 
spear-bearers in the same manner, and the 
tray is then taken by another man, who 
spots the sultan, his kindred, and house- 
hold. 

“ Again the tray is carried to the feet of 
the possessed, and she spots with the blood 
her little son and nephews, who kneel to 
receive it. Sisters and female relatives come 
next to be anointed by her, and it is pleas- 
ant to see those dearest to her pressing for- 
ward with congratulations and wishes. She 
then rises from her seat, uttering a sort of 
whining cry, and walks off to the house of 
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the sultana, preceded and followed by spear- 
bearers. During the day she walks about the 
village, still hooded, and attended by several 
followers shaking gourds containing grain, 
and singing ‘ Heigh-ho, massa-a-no,’ or ‘ ma- 
sanga.’ An old woman is appointed to 
wrestle with her for a broomstick which she 
carries, and finally the stick is left in her 
hand. 

“Late in the afterndon a change is 
wrought; she appears as in ordinary, but 
with her face curiously painted in the same 
way. She sits without smiling to receive 
offerings of grain, with beads or anklets 
placed on twigs of the broomstick, which 
she holds upright; and, this over, she walks 
among the women, who shout out, ‘Gnombe!’ 
(cow), or some other ridiculous expression 
to create a laugh. This winds up the cere- 
mony on the first day, but two days after- 
ward the now emancipated woman is seen 
parading about with the broomstick hung 
with beads and rings, and looking herself 
again, being completely cured. The van- 
quished spirit Hal been forced to fly!” 

Like many other African tribes, the Wee- 
zees fully believe that when a person is ill 
witchcraft must have been the cause of the 
malady, and once, when Captain Grant was 
in their country, ἃ man who used to sell fish 
to him died suddenly. THis wife was at once 
accused of murdering him by poison (which 
is thought to be a branch of sorcery), was 
tried, convicted, and killed. The truth of 
the verdict was confirmed by the fact that 
the hygenas did not touch the body after 
death. 

They have all kinds of odd superstitions 
about animals. Cajjtain Grant had shot an 
antelope, which was quite new to him. and 
which was therefore a great prize. With 
the unwilling aid of his assistant he carried 
it as far as the village, but there the man 
laid it down, declining to carry it within the 
walls on the plea that it was a dangerous 
animal, and must not be brought to the 
houses. The Sultan Ukalima was then 
asked to have it brought in, but the man, 
usually so mild, flew at once into a towering 
rage, and would not even allow a piece of 
the skin to be brought within the village. 
ΠῸ said that if its flesh were eaten it would 
cause the lingers and toes to fall off,and that 
if its saliva touched the skin an ulcer would 
be the result. Consequently, the skin was 
lost, and only a sketch preserved. These 
ideas about the “bawala,” as this antelope 
was called, did not seem to have extended 
very far; for, while the body was still lying 
outside the walls, a party of another tribe 
came up, and were very glad to cook it and 
eat it on the spot. 

All lions and lynxes are the property of 
the sultan. No one may wear the lion skin 
except himself, and he decorates his dwell- 
ing with the paws and other spoils. This 
may be expected, as the lion skin is consid- 
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ered as an emblem of royalty in other lands 
beside Africa. But there is a curious super- 
stition about the lion, which prohibits any 
one from walking round its Bod ,or even its 
skin. One day, when alion had been killed, 
and its body brought into the village, Cap- 
tain Grant measured it, and was straightway 
assailed by the chief priest of the place for 
breaking the law in walking round the ani- 
mal while he was measuring it. He gave 
as his reason that there was a spell laid on 
the lions which ΞΡ them from entering 
the villages, and that the act of walking 
round the animal broke the spell. He said, 
however, that a payment of four cloths to 
him would restore the efficacy of the spell, 
and then he would not tell the sultan. Cap- 
tain Grant contrived to extricate himself 
very ingeniously by arguing that the action 
which broke the spel] was not walking round 
the body, but stepping over it, and that he 
had been careful to avoid. After sundry 
odd ceremonies have becn performed over 
the dead body of the lion, the flesh, which is 
by that time half putrid, is boiled by the 
sultan in person, the fat is skimmed off, and 
preserved as a valued medicine, and the skin 
dressed for regal wear. 

The Wanyamuezi have a way of “making 
brotherhood,” similar to that which has 
already been described, except that instead of 
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drinking each other’s blood, the newly-made 
brothers mix it with butter ona leaf and 
exchange leaves. The butter is then rubbed 
into the incisions, so that it acts as a heal- 
ing ointment at the same time that the blood 
is exchanged. The ceremony is concluded 
by tearing the leaves to pieces and shower- 
ing the tragments on the heads of the 
brothers. 

The travellers happened to be in the 
country just in time to see a curious mourn- 
ing ceremony. There was a tremendous 
commotion in the chief's “tembe,” and on 
inquiry it turned out that twins had been 
born to one of his wives, but that they were 
both dead. All the women belonging to his 
household marched about in procession, 
painted and adorned ina very ΕΤΟ ΠΗ 
mauner, singing and dancing with strange 
gesticulations of arms and legs, and looking, 
indeed, as if they had been indulging in 
pombé rather than afflicted by grief. This 
went on all day, and in the evening the 
collected a great bundle of bulrushes, tied it 
up in a cloth, and carried it to the door of 
the mother’s hut, just as if it had been the 
dead body of aman. They then set it down 
on the ground, stuck a quantity of the rushes 
into the earth, at each side of the door, Knelt 
down, and began a one shrieking wail, 
which lasted for several hours together. 
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Passtna by a number of tribes of more 
or less importance, we come to the coun- 
try called KARAGUE (pronounced Kah-rah- 

o-eh), which occupies a district about 
at. 3° 8, and long. 81° E. The people of 
this district are divided into two distinct 
classes, — namely, the reigning race, or 
Wahuma, and the peasantry, or Wan- 

ambo. These latter were the original 
inhabitants of the land, but were dispos- 
sessed by the Wahuma, who have turned 
them into slaves and tillers of the ground. 
Among the Wahuma there is another dis- 
tinction, — namely, a royal caste, or Mo- 
heenda. 

As to the Wanyambo, although they are 
reduced to the condition of peasants, and 
have been compared to the ryots of India, 
they seem to preserve their self-respect, 
and have a kind of government among 
themselves, the country being divided into 
districts, each of which has its own gov- 
ernor. These men are called Wakungo, 
and are distinguished by a sort of uniform, 
consisting of a sheet of calico or a scarlet 
blanket in addition to the ordinary dress, 

They are an excitable and rather quar- 
relsome people, and are quite capable of 
taking their own parts, even against the 
Weezees, with whom they occasionally quar- 
rel. They do not carry their weapons con- 
tinually, like the Wagogo and the Weezees, 
contenting themselves with a stick about 
five feet long, with a knob at the end, with- 
out which they are seldom to be seen, and 
which is not only used as a weapon, but is 
employed in greeting a friend. 


The mode of saluting another is to hold 
out the stick to the friend, who touches the 
knobbed end with his hand, and repeats a 
few words of salutation. Yet, although 
they do not habitually carry weapons, they 
are very well armed, their bows being ex- 
ceedingly powerful and elastic, more than 
six feet in length, and projecting a spear- 
headed arrow to a great distance. Spears 
are also employed, but the familiar weapon 
is the bow. A bow belonging to M’nana- 
ree, the brother of Rumanika, the then 

ead chief or “sultan” of Karague, was a 
beautiful specimen of native workmanship. 
It was six feet three inches in length, ἢ, 6. 
exactly the height of the owner, and was so 
carefully made that there was not a curve 
in it that could offend the eye. The string 
was twisted from the sinews of a cow, an 
the owner could project an arrow some two 
hundred yards. The wood of which it was 
made looked very like our own ash. 

The Wanyambo were very polite to Cap- 
tain Grant, taking great care of him, and 
advising him how to preserve his health, 
thus affording a practical refutation of the 
alarming stories respecting their treacher 
and ferocity of which he had been told when 
determining to pass through their country. 
The Wanyambo are obliged to furnish pro- 
visions to travellers free of charge, but, 
although they obey the letter of the law, 
the alwilye ae ‘a present of brass wirs 
in lieu of pene They are slenderly 
built, very dark in complexion, and grease 
themselves abundantly. They do not, how- 
ever, possess such an evil odor as other 
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grease-using tribes, as, after they have 
anointed themselves, they light a fire of 
aromatic wood, and stand to leeward of it, 
su as to allow the perfumed smokc to pass 
over them, 

The Wahuma are of much lighter com- 
plexion, and the royal caste, or “Moheenda, 
are remarkable for their bronze-like com- 
plexions, their well-cut features, and their 
curiously long heads. The members of this 
caste are further marked by some scars under 
the eves, and their teeth are neither filed 
nor chipped. There is rather a curions law 
about the succession to the throne. As with 
us, the king’s eldest son is the acknowledged 
heir, but then he must have been born when 
his father was actually king. Consequently, 
the youngest of a family of brothers is some- 
times the heir to the throne, his elder bro- 
thers, having been born before their father 
was king, being incligible to the crown, 

According to Captain Speke, the Wahuma, 
the Gallas, and the Abyssinians are but dif- 
ferent branches of the same people, having 
fought and been beaten, and retired, and so 
made their way westward and southward, 
until they settled down in the countrywhich 
was then inhabited by the Wanyambo, Still, 
although he thinks them to have derived 
their source from Abyssinia, and to have 
gprcad themselves over the whole of the 
country on which we are now engaged, he 
mentions that they always accommodated 
themselves to the manners and customs of 
the natives whom they supplanted, and that 
the Gallas or Wahuma of Karague have 
different customs from the Wahuma of Un- 
yoro, 

The king or sultan of Karague, at the 
time when our travellers passed through the 
country, was Rumanika. He was the hand- 
somest and most. intelligent ruler that they 
met in Africa, and had nothing of the Afri- 
ean in his appearance except that his hair 
was short and woolly. Tle was six feet two 
inches in height, and had a peculiarly mild 
and open expressien of countenance. THe 
wore a robe made of small antelope skins, 
and another of bark cloth, so that he was 
completely covered. Tle never wore any 
headdress, but had the usual metallic arm- 
lets and anklets, and always carried a long 
stuff in his hand. His four sons appear to 
have been worthy of their father. The old- 
est and youngest seem to have been pecul- 
iarly favorable specimens of their race. The 
eldest, named Chundcrah, was twenty-five 
years old, and very fair, so that, but for his 
woolly hair and his rather thick lips, he 
might have been taken for a sepoy. “He 
affected the dandy, being more neat about 
his lion-skin covers and ornaments than the 
other brothers. He leda gay life, was always 
ready to lead a war party, and to preside at 
a dance, or wherever there was wine and 
women. ba 

“From the tuft of wool left unshaven on 
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the crown of his head to his waist he was 
bare, except when decorated round the mus- 
cle of the arms and neck with charmed 
horns, strips of otter skin, shel!s, and bands 
of wood. ‘The skin covering, which in the 
Karague people is ee in shape, reaches 
below the knee behind, and is cut away in 
front. From below the calf to the ankle 
was a mass of Iron wire, and, when visiting 
from neighbor to neighbor, he always, like 
every Karague, carried in his hand a five- 
feet staff with a knob at the end. He 
constantly came to ask after me, bringing 
flowers in his hand, as he knew my fondness 
for them, and at night he would take Frij, 
my headman, into the palace, along with 
his ‘zeze,’ or guitar, to amuse his sisters 
with Zanzibar music. In turn, the sisters, 
brothers, and followers would sing Karague 
musi¢, and early in the morning Master Frij 
and Chunderah would, return rather jolly 
to their huts outside the palace enclosure. 
This shows the kindly feeling existing be- 
tween us and the family of the sultan; and, 
although this young prince had showed me 
many attentions, he never once asked me 
for a present.” 

The second son, who was by a diffi rent 
mother, was not so agreeable. His disposi- 
tion was not had, but he was stupid and 
slow, and anything but handsome, The 
youngest of the four, named Kukoko, secmed 
to have become a general favorite, and was 
clearly the pet of his father, who never went 
anywhere without him. IIe was so mild 
and pleasant in his manner, that the trav- 
ellers presented him with a pair of white 
kid gloves, and, after much treul le in coax- 
ing them on his unaccustomed fingers, were 
much amused by the young man’s addcd 
dignity with which he walked away. 

Contrary to the usual African custom, 
Rumanika was singularly abstcmions, living 
almost entirely upon milk, and merely suck- 
ing the juice of boiled beef, without cating 
the meat itself. He scarcely ever touched 
the plantain wine or beer, that is in such 
eeneral use throughout the country, and 
never had been known to be intoxicated, 
This wine or beer is made in a very in- 
genious manner. A large log of wood is 
hollowed out so as to form a tub, and it 
seems essential that it should be of consid- 
erable size. One end of it is raised upon 
a support, and a sort of barrier or dam of 
dried grass is fixed across the centre. Tipe 
plantains are then placed in the upper divi- 
sion of the tub, and mashed by the womcn’s 
feet and hands until they are reduccd toa 
pulp. The juice flows down the inclincd 
tub, straining itself by passing through the 
grass barrier. When a sufficient quantity 
has been pressed, it is strained several times 
backward and forward, and is then passed 
into a clean tub for fermentation. Some 
burnt sorghum is then bruised and thrown 
into the juice to help fermentation, and the 
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tub is then covered up and placed in the 
sun’s rays, or kept warm by a fire. In the 
course of three days the brewing process is 
supposed to be completed, and the beer or 
wine is poured off into calabashes. 

The amount of this wine that is drunk by 
the natives is really amazing, every one 
carrying about with him a calabash full ot 
it, and even the youngest children of the 
pees drinking it freely. It igs never 

ottled for preservation, and, in fact, it is in 
such request that scarcely a calabash full 
can be found within two or three days after 
the brewing is completed. This inordinate 
fondness for plantain wine makes Rumanika’s 
abstinence the more remarkable. 

But Rumanika was really a wonderful 
man in his way, and was not only king, but 
priest and prophet also. His very elevation 
to the throne was, according to the account 
given by him and his friends, entirely due 
to supernatural aid. When his father, Da- 
gara, died, he and two brothers claimed the 
throne. In order to settle their pretensions 
a small magic drum was laid before them, 
and he who could lift it was to take the 
crown. The drum was a very small one, 
and of scarcely any weight, but upon it 
were laid certain potent charms. The con- 
sequence was, that although his brothers put 
all their strength to the task, they could not 
stir the drum, while Rumanika raised it 
easily with his little finger. Ever afterward 
he carried this drum with him on occasions 
of ceremony, swinging it about to show 
how easy it was for the rightful sovereign 
to wield it. Being dissatistied with such a 
test, one of the chiefs insisted on Rumani- 
ka’s trial by another ordeal. He was then 
brought into a sacred spot, where he was 
required to seat himself on the ground, and 
await the result of the charms. If he were 
really the appointed king, the portion of the 
ground on which he was seated would rise 
up in the air until] it reached the sky; but 
if he were the wrong man, it would col- 
lapse, and dash him to pieces. According 
to all accounts, his own included, Rumanika 
took his seat, was raised up into the sky, 
and his legitimacy acknowledged. 

Altogether, his family seem to have been 
noted for their supernatural qualities. 
When his father, Dagara, died, his body 
was sewed up in a cow-hide, put into a 
canoe, and set floating on the lake, where it 
was allowed to decompose. Three maggots 
were then taken from the canoe and given 
in charge of Rumanika, but as soon as they 
came into his house one of them became a 
lion, another a leopard, and the third was 
transformed into a stick. The body was 
then laid on the top of a hill, a hut built 
over it, five girls and fifty cows put into it, 
and the door blocked up and watched, so 
that the inmates gradually died of starva- 
tion. The lion which issued from the corpse 
was supposed to be an emblem of the pe- 
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culiar character of the Karague country, | 


which is supposed to be guarded by lions 


from the attack of other tribes. It was said | 


that whenever Dagara heard that the enemy 
was marching into his country, he used to 
call the lions together, send them against 
the advancing force, and so defeat them by 


seg 
n his character of high-priest, Rumanika | 


was very imposing, especially in his new- 
moon levee, which took place every month 
for the purpose of ascertaining the loyalty of 
his subjects. On the evening of the new 
moon he clothes himself in his priestly 
garb, ὁ. 6. ἃ quantity of feathers noddin 

over his forehead, and fastened with a kin 

of strap of beads. A huge white beard 
covers his chin and descends to his breast, 
and is fastened to his face by a belt of beads. 
Having thus prepared himself, he sits be- 
hind a screen, and waits for the ceremony 
to begin. 

This is a very curious one. Thirty or 
forty long drums are ranged on the ground, 
just like a battery of so many mortars; on 
their heads a white cross is painted. The 
drummers stand behind them, each with a 
pair of sticks, and in front is their leader, 
who has a pair of small drums slung to his 
neck. The leader first raises his right arm, 
and then his left, the performers imitating 
him with exact precision, He then brings 
down both sticks on the drums with a rapid 
roll, which becomes louder and louder, until 
the noise is scarcely endurable. This is 
continued at intervals for several hours, 
interspersed with performances on smaller 
drums, and other musical instruments. The! 
various chiefs and officers next advance, in 
succession, Seping and gesticulating, shout- 
ing expressions of devotion to their sover- 
eign, and sia his vengeance on them 
should they ever fail in their loyalty. As 
they finish their salutation they kneel suc- 
cessively before the king, and hold out their 
knobbed sticks that he may touch them, and 
then retire to make room for their succes- 
sors in the ceremony. In order to give 
added force to the whole proceeding, a horn 
is stuffed full of magic powder, and placed 
in the centre, with its opening directed 
toward the quarter from which danger is to 
be feared. 

A younger brother of Rumanika, named 
M’nanagee, was even a greater prophet and 
diviner than his royal brother, and was 
greatly respected by te Wahuma in conse- 
quence of his supernatural powers. He had 
a sacred stone on a hill, and might be seen 
daily walking to the spot for the purpose of 
divination, He had also a number of ele- 
phant tusks which he had stuffed with 
magic powder and placed in the enclosure, 
for the purpose of a kind of religious wor- 


ship. 
Wnan e was a tall and stately person- 
age, skilled in the knowledge of plants, and, 
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strange to say, ready to impart his knowl- 
edge. As insignia of his priestly office, he 
wore an abundance of charms. One charm 
was fastened to the back of his shaven head, 
others hung from his neck and arms, while 
some were tied to his knees, and even the 
end of his walking stick contained a charm. 
He was always attended by his page, a little 
fat boy, who carried his fly-flapper, and his 
master’s pipe, the latter being of considera- 
ble length, and having a bowl of enormous 
size. He had a full belief in the power of 
his magic horns, and consulted them on 
almost every occasion of life. If any one 
were ill, he asked their opinion as to the 
nature of the malady and the best remedy 
for it. If he felt curious about a friend at a 
distance, the magic horns gave him tidings 
of the absentone. Ifan attack were intended 
on the country, the horns gave him warning 
of it, and, when rightly invoked, they cither 
averted the threatened attack, or gave vic- 
tory over their enemies. _, 

The people have an implicit faith in the 
power of their charms, and believe that they 
not only inspire courage, but render the 
person invulnerable. Rumanika’s head ma- 
gician, K’yengo, told Captain Speke that the 
Watuta tribes had invested his village for six 
months; and, when all the cattle and other 
prove were eaten, they took the vil- 

age and killed all the inhabitants except 
himself. Him they could not kill on account 
of the power of his charms, and, although 
they struck at him with their spears as he 
-lay on the ground, they could not even 
wound him. 

The Wahuma believe in the constant 
presence of departed souls, and that they 
can exercise an influence for good or evil 
over those whom they had known in life. 
So, if a field happens to be blighted, or the 
crop does not look favorable, a gourd is laid 
on the path. All passengers who sce the 
gourd know its meaning, and set up a wail- 
ing cry to the spirits to give a good crop to 
their surviving friends. In order to propitiate 
the spirit of his father, Dagara, Rumanika 
used annually to sacrifice a cow on his tomb, 
and was accustomed to lay corn and beer near 
the grave, as offerings to his father’s spirit. 

In Karague, marriage is little more than 
a species of barter, the father receiving 
cows, sheep, slaves, and other property for 
his daughter. But the transaction is not a 
final one, for if the bride does not happen to 
approve of her husband, she can return the 
marriage gifts and return to her father. 
There is but little ceremony in their mar- 
riages, the principal one seeming to consist 
of tying up the bride in a blackened skin, 
and carrying her in noisy procession to her 
husband. 

The Wahuma women lend an easy life 
compared with that of the South African 
women, and indeed their chief object in life 
seems to be ‘the attainment of ‘corpulence. | 
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Either the Wahuma women are specially 
constituted, or the food which they eat is 
exceptionally nutritious, for they attain 
dimensions that are almost incredible. For 
example, Rumanika, though himself a slight 
and well-shaped man, had five wives of 
enormous fatness. Three of them were 
unable to enter the door of an ordinary hut, 
or to move about without being supported by 
@ person on either side. They arc fed on 
boiled plantains and milk, and consume vast 
quantities of the latter article, eating it all 
day long. Indeed, they are fattened as sys- 
tematically as turkeys, and are “crammed” 
with an equal disregard of their feelings. 

Captain Speke gives a very humorous ac- 
count of his interview with one of the women 
of rank, together with the measurements 
which she permitted him to take: — 

“ After along and amusing conversation 
with Rumanika in the morning, I called on 
one of his sisters-in-law, married to an elder 
brother, who was born before Dagara as- 
cended the throne. She was another of 
these victims of obesity, unable to stand 
except on all fours. was desirous to 
obtain a good view of her, and actually to 
measure her, and induced her to give me 
facilities for doing so by offering in return to 
show her a bit of my naked legs and arms. 
The bait took as I wished it, and, after get- 
ting her to sidle and wriggle into the mid- 
dle of the hut, I did as I had promised, and 
then took her dimensions as noted. 

“ Round arm, one foot eleven inches. 
Chest, four feet four inches. Thigh, two 
feet seven inches. Calf, one foot eight 
inches. Height, five feet eight inches. All 
of these are exact except the height, and I 
believe I could have obtained this more 
accurately if I could have had her laid on 
the floor. But, knowing what difficulties I 
should have to contend with in such a piece 
of engineering, I tried to get her height by 
raising her up. This, after infinite exer- 
tions on the part of us both, was accom- 
plished, when she sank down again fainting, 
for the blood had rushed into her head. 

“ Meanwhile the daughter, a lass of six- 
teen, sat stark naked before us, sucking at a 
milk-pot, on which the father kept her at 
work by holding a rod in his hand; for, as 
fattening is the first duty of fashionable 
female life, it must be duly enforced with 
the rod if necessary. I got up a bit of a 
flirtation with missy, and induced her to rise 
and shake hands with me. Her features 
mere lovely, but her body was as round as a 

all,” 

In one part of the country, the women 
turned their obesity to good account. In 
exchanging food for beads, the usual bar- 
gain was that a certain quantity of food 
should be paid for by a belt of beads that 
would go round the waist. But the women 
of Karague were, on an average, twice as 
large round the waist as those of other dis- 
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tricts, and the natural consequence was, that 
“food practically rose one hundred per cent 
in price. 
espite their exceeding fatness, their fea- 
tures retain much beauty, the face bein 
oval, and the eyes peculiarly fine and intel- 
ligent. The higher class of women are ve 
modest, not only wearitig the cow-skin petti- 
coat, but also a large wrapper of black cloth, 
with which they envelope their whole 
bodies, merely allowing one eye to be seen. 
Yet up to the marriageable age no clothin 
ofany kind is worn by either sex, and bot 
boys and girls will come up to the traveller 
and talk familiarly with him, as uncgnscious 
of nugity as their first parents. Until they 
are married they allow their hair to grow, 
and then shave it off, sometimes enirely 
and sometimes partially. They have ano d 
habit of making caps of cane, which they 
. cover on the outside with the woolly hair 
shaved off their own heads. 

Mention has been made of various musi- 
cal instruments used in Karague. The 
most important are the drums, which var 
in size as much as they do in England. 
That which corresponds to our side-drum is 
about four feet in length and one in width, 
and is covered at the wide end with an 
ichneumon skin. This instrument is slung 
, from th® shoulder, and is played with the 

fingers like the Indian “tom-tom.” The 

large drums used at the new-moon levee are 
of similar structure, but very much larger. 
The war drum is beaten by the women, and 
at its sound the men rush to arms and repair 
to the several quarters, 

There are also several stringed instruments 

employed in Karague. The principal of 
these is the nanga, a kind of guitar, which 
according to Captain Grant, may be called 
the national instrument. There are several 
varieties of the nanga. “In one of these, 
played by an old woman, six of the seven 
notes were a perfect scale, the seventh bein 
the only faulty string. in another, ῬΙΑΤΟῚ 
by a man, three strings were a full harmoni- 
ous chord. These facts show that the peo- 
ple are capable of cultivation. The nanga 
was formed of heavy dark wood, the shape 
of a tray, twenty-two by nine inches, or 
thirty by eight, with three crosses in the 
_ bottom, and laced with one’ string seven or 
eight times over bridges at either end. 
Sometimes a gourd of sounding-board was 
tied to the back: 7 
_ “Prince M’nanagee, at my request, sent 
the best player he- knew. e man boldly 
entered without introduction, dressed in the 
usual Wanyambo costume, and looked .a 
wild, excited creature. After resting his 
spear against the roof of the hut, he took a 
nhanga from under his arm, and commenced. 
As he sat upon a mat with his head averted, 
-he.sang something of his having been sent 
to me, and of the- favorite dog Keerornba. 
The wild yet gentle music and words at- 
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tracted a crowd of admirers, who sang the. 
dog-song for days afterward, as we had it 
encored several times. 

“ Another player was an old woman, call- 
ing herself Keeleeamyagga. As she played 
while standing in front of me, all the song 
she could produce was ‘sh | sh 1) screwing 
her mouth, rolling her body, and raising 
her feet from the ground. It was a misera- 
ble performance, and not repeated.” 

There is another stringed instrument 
called the “zeze.” It differs from the nan- 
ga in having only one string, and, like the 
nanga, is used to accompany the voice in 
singing. Their wind instruments may be 
called the flageolet and the bugle. The for- 
mer has six finger holes; and as the people 
walk along with a load on their heads, they 
play the fageolet to lighten their journey 
and really contrive to produce sweet and 
musical tones from it. The so-called “ bu- 

le” 18 made of several pieces of gourd, 
tting into one another in telescope fash- 
ion, and is covered with cow-skin. The 
notes of a common chord can be produced 
on the bugle, the thumb acting as a key. 
It is about one foot in length. 

Rumanika had a special military band 
comprised of sixteen men, fourteen of 
whom had bugles and the other two carried 
hand drums. They formed in three ranks, 
the drummers being in the rear, and played 
on the march, swaying their bodies in time 
to the music, and the leader advancing with 
a curiously active step, in which he touched 
the grqund with each knee alternately. The 
illustration apposite will give the reader a 
good idea of Rumanika’s private band. 

The code of laws in Karague is rather 
severe in some cases, and strangely mild in 
others. For example, theft is punished 
with the stocks, in which the offender is: 
sometimes kept for many months, Assault 
with a stick entails a fine of ten goats, but 
if with a deadly weapon, the whole of the 
property is forfeited, the injured party tak- 
ing one half, and the sultan the other. In 
cases of actual murdér, the culprit is exe- 
cuted, and his entire property goes to the 
relations of the rnaitdered man. The most 
curious law is that against adultery. Should 
the offender be an ordinary wife, the-loss of 
an ear is thought to be sufficient oer 
but if she be a slave, or the daughter of the 
sultan, both parties are liable to capital 
punishment. ; 

When an inhabitant of Karague dies, his 
body is disposed of according to his rank. 
Should he be one of the peasants, or Wan- 
yambo the body is sunk in the water; but 
f he should belong to the higher caste, or, 
Wahuma, the eorpse is buried on an island 
in the lake, all such islands being consid- 
ered as sacred ground. Near the spot 
whereon one of the Wahuma has died, 
the relations place a symbolical mark, con- 
sisting of two sticks tied to a stone, and laid 
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across the pathway. The symbol informs 
the passenger that the pathway is for the 
present sacred, and in consequence he turns 
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BEFORE proceeding to other African coun- 
tries, it will be as well to give a few lines to 
two other tribes, namely,—the Wazaramo 
and the Wasagara. The country in which 
the former people live is called Uzaramo 
and is situated immediately southward ὁ 
Zanzibar, being the first district through 
which Captains Speke and Grant passed. 
It is covered with villages, the houses of 
‘which are partly conical after the ordinary 
African fashion, and partly gable-ended, ac- 
cording to the architecture of the coast, the 
latter form being probably due to the many 
traders who have come from different parts 
of the world. The walls of the houses are 
“wattle and daub,” i.¢c. hurdle-work plas- 
tered with clay, and the roofs are thatched 
with grass or reeds. Over these villages 
are set headmen, called phanzes, who or- 
dinarily call themselves subjects of Said 
Majid, the Sultan of Zanzibar. But as soon 
as ἃ caravan passes through their country, 
each headman considers himself as a sultan 
in his own right, and levies tolls from the 
travellers. They never allow strangers to 
come into their villages, differing in this 
respect from other tribes, who use their 
towns as traps, into which the unwary trav- 
eller is induced to come, and from which he 
does not escape without suffering severely 
in purse. 

he people, although rather short and 
thick-set, are good-looking, and very fond 
of dress, although their costume is but lim- 
ited, consisting only of a cloth tied round 
the waist. They are very fond of orna- 
ments, such as shells, pieces of tin, and 
beads, and rub their bodies with red clay 
and oil until they look as if they were new 
cast in copper. Their hair is woolly, and 
twisted into numerous tufts, each of which 
is elongated by bark fibres. The men are 
very attentive to the women, dressing their 
hair for them, or escorting them to the 
water, lest any harm should befall them. 

A wise traveller passes through Uzaramo 
as fast as he can, the natives never furnish- 
ing guides, nor giving the least assistance, 
but being always ready to pounce on him 
should he be weak, and to rob him by open 
violence, instead of employing the more 
refined “ hongo” system. They seem to be 
a boisterous race, but are manageable by 
mixed gentleness and determination. Even 
when they had drawn out their warriors in 
battle array, and demanded in a menacing 
manner a larger hongo than they ought to 
expect, Captain Speke found that gentle 
words would always cause them to with- 
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aside, and makes a detour before he resumes 
the pathway. The singular funeral of the 
sultan has already been mentioned. 


AND WASAGARA. 


draw, and leave the matter to peaceful arbi- 
tration. Should ΤΥ come to blows, the 
are rather formidable enemies, being we 
armed with spears and bows and arrows, 
the latter being poisoned, and their weap- 
ons being always kept in the same state of 
polish dhd neatness as their owners, 

Some of these Phanzes are apt to be very 
troublesome to the traveller, almost always 
demanding more than they expect to get, 
and generally using threats as the simplest 
means of extortion. One of them, named 
Khombé la Simba, or Lion’s-claw, was very 
troublesome, sending back contemptuously 
the present that had been given him, and 
threatening the direst vengeance if his de- 
mands were not complied with. Five miles 
further inland, another Phanze, named Mu- 


kia ya Nyani, or Monkey’s-tail, demanded 
another hongo ; but, as the stores of the 


expedition would have been soon exhausted 
at this rate, Captain Speke put an abrupt 
stop to this extortion, giving the chiefs the 
option of taking what he chose to give 
them, or fighting for it; and, as he took 
care to display his armory and the marks- 
manship of his men, they thought it better 
to'comply rather than fight and get nothing. 

Owing to the rapidity with which the 
travellers passed through this inhospitable 
land, and the necessity for avoiding the 
natives as much as possible, very little was 
learned of their manners and customs. The 
Wazaramo would flock round the caravan 
for the purpose of barter, and to inspect the 
strangers, but their ordinary life was spent 
in their villages, which, as has been already 
mentioned, are never entered by travellers. 
Nothing is known of their religion, though 
it is possible that the many Mdhometans 
who pass through their land may have in- 
troduced some traces of their own religion, 
just as is the case in Londa, where the relig- 
ion is an odd mixture of idolatrous, Mahom- 
etan, and Christian rites, with the meaning. 
ingeniously excluded. In fact part do not 
want to know the meaning of the rites, 
leaving that to the priests, and ena per- 
fectly contented so long as the witch-doctor 

erforms his part. hat the Wazaramo 

ve at all events acertain amount of super- 
stition, is evident from the fact that they 
erect little model huts as temples to the 
Spirit of Rain. Such a hut or temple is 
called M’ganga. They also lay broken arti- 
cles on graves, and occasionally carve rude 
wooden dolls and fix them in the ground at 
the end of the grave; but, as far as is known, 
they have no separate burying-place. 
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THE WASAGARA TRIBE. 


THE second of these tribes, the Wasa- 
GARA, inhabits a large tract of country, full 
a hundred miles in length, and is composed 
of a great number of inferior or sub-tribes. 
Like other African nations, who at one time 
were evidently great and powerful, the Wa- 
sagara have become feeble and compara- 
tively insignificant, though still numerous. 
Being much persecuted by armed parties 
from the coast, who attack and carry them 
off for slaves, besides stealing what property 
they have, the Wasagara have mostly taken 
to the lofty conical mountains that form 
such conspicuous objects in their country, 
and there are tolerably safe. But,as they 
are thus obliged to reside in such limited 
districts, they can do but little in agricul- 
ture, and they are afraid to descend to the 
level ground in order to take part in the 
system of commerce, which is so largely 
developed in this country. Their villages 
are mostly built on the hill spurs, and they 
cultivate, as far as they can, the fertile lands 
which lie between them. But the continual 


inroads of inimical tribes, as well as those of 
the slave-dealers, prevent the inhabitants 
from tilling more land than can just supply 
their wants. 

So utterly dispirited are they, that as soon 
as a caravan is seen by a sentry, warning is 
given, and all the population flock to the 
hill-top, where they scatter and hide them- 
selves so completely that no slaving party 
would waste its time by trying to catch them. 
Resistance is never even thought of, and it is 
hardly possible to induce the Wasagara to de- 
scend the hills until the caravan has passed. ' 
Consequently it is scarcely possible to obtain 
a Wasagara as a guide through his country. 
If, however, the traveller does succeed in 80 
doing, he finds that the man is trustworthy, 
lively, active, and altogether an amusing 
companion. The men seem to be Bove hunt- 
ers, displaying great skill in discovering 
and tracking game. Owing to the precari- 
ous nature of their lives, the Wasagara have 
but little dress, a small strip of cloth round 
the waist being the ordinary costume. 
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THERE is one tribe which, though small, 


tall, erect, and well-featured, and, as a rule, 


has sufficient individuality to deserve a brief are decently clad in dressed cow-skins. The 


notice. The WATUSI are a race of herds- 
men, who live on either side of the equator, 
and, according to Gaptain Grant, resemble 
the Somalis in general appearance. They 
generally take service in the households of 
wealthy persons, and devote themselves 
almost entirely to the care of the cattle. 
They have plentiful and woolly hair, and 
the men shave their beards with the excep- 
tion of a crescent-shaped patch. They have 
an odd fashion of staining their gums black, 
using for the purpose a mixture of the tama- 
rind seed calcined and powdered, and then 
mixed with a salt of copper. The men carry 
their weapons when walking, and seldom 
appear without a bow and arrows, a five-feet- 
long stick with a knob at one end, and a 


‘pape. 

᾿ When they meet a friend, they hold out 
the knobbed end of the stick to him; he 
touches it, and the demands of etiquette are 
supposed to be fulfilled. This knobbed stick 
is quite an institution among the tribes that 
have recently been mentioned, and a man 
seems to be quite unhappy unless he has in 
his hand one of these curious implements. 
They are fond of ornament, and wear multi- 
tudinous rings upon their wrists and ankles, 
the latter being generally of iron and the 
former of brass. 

They are a fine-looking race, and the 
women are equally remafkable in this re- 
spect with the men, —a phenomenon rarely 
seen in this part of the world. -They are 


general appearance of the Watusi women 
can be gathered from Captain Grant’s de- 
scription. 

“One morning, to my surprise, ina wild 


jungle we came upon cattle, then upon a 


‘bomah’ or ring fence, concealed by beauti- 
ful umbrageous large trees, quite the place 
for a gipsy camp. At the entry two strap- 
ping fellows met me and invited my ap- 
proach. I mingled with the people, got 
water from them, and was asked, ‘ Would I 
prefer some milk?’ This sounded to me 
more civilized than I expected from Afri- 
cans, 80 I followed the men, who led me up 
to a beautiful lady-like creature, a Watusi 
woman, sitting alone under a tree. 

“She received me without any expression 
of surprise, in the most dignified manner ; 
and, after talRing with the men, rose smil- 
ing, showing great gentleness in her man- 
ner, and led me to her hut. I had time to 
scrutinize the interesting stranger: she 
wore the usual Watusi costume of a cow's 
skin reversed, teased into a fringe with a 
needle, colored brown, and wrapped round 
her body from below the chest to the ankles. 
Lappets, showing zebra-like stripes of many 
colors, she wore as a ‘turn-over’ round the 
waist, and, except where ornamented on one 
arm with a highly: polished coil of thick 
brass wire, two equally bright and massive 
rings on the right wrist, and a neck pen- 
dant of brass wire, — except these, and her 
becoming wrapper, she was au naturelle. 
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“T was struck with her peculiarly-formed 
head and graceful long neck ; the 
her fine eyes, mouth, and nose ; the small 
ness of her hands and naked feet — all were 
faultless; the ony bad feature, which is 
considered one of beauty with them, was 
her large ears. The arms and elbows were 
rounded off|like an egg, the shoulders were 
sloping, and her small breasts were those 
of a crouching Venus—a perfect beauty, 
though darker than a brunette. 

“Her temporary residence was peculiar; 
it was formed of grass, was flat-roofed, and 
so low that I could not stand upright in it. 
The fireplace consisted of three stones; 
milk vessels of wood, shining white from 
scouring, were ranged on one side of the 
abode. A good-looking woman sat rocking 
a gourd between her knees in the process of 
churning butter. After the fair one had 
examined my skin and my clothes, I ex- 
pressed great regret that I had no beads to 
present to her. ‘They are not wanted,’ she 
said; ‘sit down, drink this buttermilk, and 
here is also some butter for you.’ It was 
placed on a clean leaf. I shook hands, pat- 
ted her cheek, and took my leave, but some 
beads were sent her, and she paid me a visit, 
bringing butter and buttermilk, and asking 
for more poeus which she of course got, 
and I had the gratification to see her eyes 
sparkle at the sight of them. 

“This was one of the few women I met 
during our whole journey that I admired. 
None of the belles in Usui could approach 
her; but they were of a different caste, 
though dressing much in the same style. 
When cow’s skins were not worn, these 
Usui women dressed very tidily in bark 
cloths, and had no marks or cuttings ob- 
servable on their bodies. Circles of hair 
were Often shaved off the crowns of their 
heads, and their neck ornaments showed 
considerable taste in the selection of the 
beads. The most becoming were a string 
of the M’zizama spheres of marble-sized 
white porcelain, and triangular pieces of 
shell rounded at. the corners. 

“ An erect fair girl, daughter of a chief, 
paid us a visit, accompanied by six maids, 
and sat silently for half an hour. She had 
a spiral circle of wool shaved off the crown 
of her head; her only ornament was a neck- 
lace of green beads; she wore the usual 
wrapper, and across her shoulders a strip 
of scarlet cloth was thrown; her other fin- 
eries were probably left at home. The 
women of the district generally had grace 
and gentlenass in their manner.” 

Some of the women tattoo themselves on 
the shoulders and breasts in rather a curious 
fashion, producing a pattern that looks in 
front like point lace, and which then passes 
over the shoulders and comes on the back 
down to the waist, like a pair of braces. A 
ia οἱ of similar markings runs round the 
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The wages of the Watusi tribe for the 


eauty of re ment of the cattle are simple 
gh. 


enou Half the milk is theirs, and as 
a cow in these benions is singularly defi- 
cient in milk, producing a bare pint per 
diem, the herdsmen have but small -reward 
for their labor.. They are very clever at 
managing the animals placed under their 
control. If they have to drive an unruly 
cow, they simply tie a cord to the hock of 
one of the hind legs, and walk behind it 
holding the end of the cord. This very 
simple process has the effect of subduin 
the cow, who yields as if to a charm, an 
walks quietly in whatever direction she is 
told to go. Goats are led by taking up one 
of the Τολὲ legs in the hand, when it is 
found that the animal walks along quietly 
on three legs; the temporary deprivation 
of the fourth limb being no particular im- 
pediment. Perhaps on account of this mas- 
tery over the cattle, even the Wanyamuezi 
look upon the Watusi with great respect. 
Should members of those tribes meet, the 
Weezce presses the palms of his hands to- 
gether, and the Watusi gently clasps them 
in his own, muttering at the same time a 
few words in a low tone of voice. If a 
Watusi man meets a woman of the same 
tribe, she allows her arms to fall by her side, 
and he gently presses her arms below the 
shoulders. For an illustration of this mode 
of salutation, see the engraving No. 2 on 
page 397. 

hey are an industrious people, and make 
baskets with considerable skill, using a 
sharp-pointed spear, and doing nearly as 
much of the work with their feet as with 
their hands. They also work in metals, 
and have a kind of bellows made of wood, 
with cane handles,—very small, but effi- 
cient enough for the purpose. The dances 
with which the Watusi amuse themselves 
in the evening are as simple and peaceful 
as the dancers, and women take equal part 
with the men in them. They array them- 
selves in a circle, singing, and clapping 
hands in time. Presently a woman passes 
into the ring, dances alone, and then, mak- 
ing a graceful obeisance to some favorite in 
the ring, she retires backward to her place. 
A young man then comes forward, goes 
through a number of evolutions, bows to 
one of the girls, and then makes way for 
a successor. 

Captain Grant always speaks in the high- 
est terms of the Watusi, whom he desig- 
nates as his favorite race. He states that 
they never will permit themselves to be 
sold into slavery, but prefer death to such 
dishonor. This people are always distin- 
guishable by their intelligence and the easy 
politeness of their manners. They are also 
remarkable for their neatness and personal 
cleanliness, in which they present a strong 
contrast to the neighboring tribes. 
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THE WAGANDA TRIBE. 


PASSING still northward, and keeping to 
the westward of the Victoria N’yanza, we 
come to the UGANDA district, the inhabit- 
ants of which are named WAGANDA. 

This country is situated on the equator, 
and is a much more pleasant land than 
might be supposed from its geographical 
position, being fertile, and covered with 
vegetation. It is a peculiarly pleasant land 
for a traveller, as it is covered with roads, 
which are not only broad and firm, but are 
cut almost in a straight line from one point 
to another. Uganda seems to be unique in 
the matter of roads, the like of which are 
not to be found in any part of Africa, except 
those districts which are held by Europeans. 
The roads are wide enough for carriages, but 
far too steep in places for any wheeled con- 
veyance; but as the Waganda do not use 
carriages of any kind, the toads are amply 
sufficient for their purposes. The Waganda 
have even built bridgcs across swanips and 
rivers, but thcir knowledge of engineering 
has not enabled them to build a bridge that 
would not decay in a few years. 

Like many other tribes which bear, but do 
not deserve, the name of savages, the Wa- 
ganda possess a curiously strict code of eti- 

uette, which is so stringent on some points 
that an offender against it is likely to lose 
his life, and is sure toincur a severe penalty. 
If, for example, a man appears before the 
king with his dress tied carelessly, or if he 
makes a mistake in the mode of saluting, 
or if, in squatting before his sovereign, he 
allows the least portion of his limbs to be 
visible, he is led off to instant execution. 
As the fatal sign is given, the victim is seized 
by the royal pages, who wear a rope turban 
round their heads, and at the same moment 
all the drums and other instruments strike 
up, to drown his cries for mercy. He is 
rapidly bound with the ropes snatched 
hastily from the heads of the pages, dragged 
off, and put to death, no one daring to take 
the least notice while the tragedy is being 
enacted. 

They have also a code of sumptuary laws 
which is enforced with the greatest severity. 
The skin of the serval,a kind of leopard cat, 
for example, may only be worn by those of 
royal descent. Once Captain Speke was vis- 
ited by a very agreeable young man, who 
evidently intended to strike awe into the 
white man, and wore round his neck the 
serval-skin emblem of royal birth. The 
attempted deception, however, recoiled upon 
its author, who suffered the fate of the daw 
with the borrowed plumes. An officer of 
rank detected the imposture, had the young 
man seized, and challenged him to show 
proofs of his right to wear the emblem of 
royalty. As he failed to do so, he was 
threatened with being brought before the 


king, and so compounded with the chief for 
a fine of a hundred cows. 

Heavy as the penalty was, the young man 
showed his wisdom by acceding to it; for 
if he had been brought before the king, he 
would assuredly have lost his life, and prob- 
ably have been slowly tortured to death. 
One punishment to which M'tesa, the king 
of Uganda, seems to have been rather par- 
tial, was the gradual dismemberment of the 
criminal for the sake of feeding his pet vul- 
tures; and although on some occasions he 
orders them to be killed before they are dis- 
membered, he sometimes omits that precau- 
tion, and the wretched beings are slowly 
cut to pieces with grass blades, as it is 
against etiquette to use knives for this pur- 

ose. 

: The king alone has the privilege of wear- 
ing a cock’s-comb of hair on the top of his 
head, the remainder being shaved off. This 
privilege is sometimes extended to a favorite 
queen or two, so that actual royalty may be 
at once recognized. Even the mode of sit- 
ting is carefully regulated. Only the king 
is allowed to sit on a chair, all his subjects 
being forced to place themselves on the 
ground. When Captains Speke and Grant 
visited Uganda, there was a constant strug- 
gle on this point, the travellers insisting on 
sitting in their arm-chairs, and the king 
wanting them to sit on the ground. On one 
occasion, when walking with M’tesa and his 
suite, a halt was ordered, and Captain Speke 
looked about for something to sit upon. 
The king, seeing this, and being determined 
not to be outdone, called a page, made him 
kneel on all fours, and then sat on his back. 
The controversy at last ended in a com- 
promise, the travellers abandoning their 
chairs in the king’s presence, but sitting on 
bundles of grass which were quite as high. 

When an inferior presents any article to 
his superior, he always pats and rubs it 
with his hands, and then strokes with it each 
side of his face. This is done in order to 
show that no witchcraft has been practised 
with it, as in such a case the intended evil 
would recoil On the donor. This ceremony 
is well enough when employed with articles 
of use or apparel; but when meat, plantains, 
or other articles of food are rubbed with the 
dirty hands and well-greased face of the 
donor, the recipient, if he should happen to 
be a white man, would be only too happy 
to dispense with the ceremony, and run his 
risk of witchcraft. 

The officers of the court are required to 
shave off all their hair except a single cock- 
ade at the back of the head, while the pages 
are distinguished by two cockades, one over 
each temple, so that, even ifthey happen to 
be without their rope turbans, their rank 
and authority are at once indicated. When 
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ARREST OF THE QUEEN, 


(See ‘page 413.) 


AFRICAN BLUEBEARD. 


the king sends the pages on a message, a 
most picturesque sight is presented. All 
the commands of the king have to be done 
at full speed, and when ten or a dozen pages 
start off ina body, their dresses streaming 
in the air behind them, each striving to out- 
run the other, they look at a distance like a 
flight of birds rather than human beings. 

Lore, as in many other countries, human 
life, that of the king excepted, is not of the 
least value. On one occasion Captain ἼΗΙ 
hal given M'tesa a new rifle, with which he 
was nmrich please. After examining it for 
some time, he loaded it, handed it to one of 
his pages. an LT told him to go and shoot some- 
body in the outer court. The page, ἃ mere 
boy, took the rifle, went into the court, and 
inamoment the report of the rifle showed 
that the king's orders had been obeyed. 
The urchin came back grinning with deheht 
at the feat which he had achieved. just like 
a schoolboy who has shot his first sparrow, 
and handed back the rifle to his master, As 
to the unfortunate man who was fated to be 
the target. nothing was heard about him, 
the mur ler of aman being fir too common 
an incident to attract notice. 

On one oeeasion, when M’tesa and his 
Wives were on a pleasure excursion, one 
of the favorites, a singularly good-looking 
woman, plucked a fruit, amd offered it to the 
king, evilendy intending to please him. 
Tnstea tof taking it as inten led, he flew into 
αι Violent passion, declared: that 10 was the 
first time that a woman hal ever dared. to 
οἵου him anything, and ordered the pages 
to lead her off toexeention, ὁ These words 
were no sooner uttered by the king than the 
whole bevy of pages slipped their cord tur- 
bans from their heads, and rushed like a 
pack of Cupid beagles upon the fairy queen, 
who, indignant at the litthe urchins daring 
to touch her majesty, remonstrated with the 
king, and tried to beat them off like flies, but 
Was soon captured, overcome, and dragged 
away, crving in the mames of the Kamrn- 
Viona and M’vuneu (nyself [ie Captain 
Speke ]) for help and protection, whilst) Lu- 
bua, the pet sister, and all the other women 
clasped the king by lus legs, and, kneeling, 
implored forgiveness for their sister, The 
more they craved for mercy, the more bru- 
tal he became, till at last he took a heavy 
stick and began to belabor the poor victim 
onthe head. The artist has represented this 
scene in the engraving on previous prge. 

“Witherto 1 had been extremely careful 
not to interfere with any of the king’s acts of 
arbitrary cruelty, knowing that such inter- 
ference at an early stage would produce 
more harm than good. This last act of bar- 
barism, however, was too much for my Eng- 
lish blood to stand; and as 1 heard my name, 
Mzungu, imploringly pronounced, Ε rushed 
at the king, and, staying his uplifted arm, 
demanded trom him the woman’s life. Of 
course I ran imminent risk of losing my own 
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in thus thwarting the capricious tyrant, but 
his caprice proved the friend of both. The 
novelty of interference made him smile, and 
the woman was instantly released.” 

On another occasion, When M’tesa had 
been out shooting, Captain Grant asked what 
sport he had enjoyed. ‘The unexpected 
answer was that game had been very scarce, 
but that he had shot a good many men in- 
stead. Beside the pages who have been 
mentioned, there were several executioners, 
who were pleasant and agreeable men in 
private life, and held in great ΠΕ by the 
people. They were supposed to be in com- 
mand of the pages who bound with their 
rope turbans the unfortunates who were to 
suffer, and mostly intlicted the punishment 
itself, 

This particular king seems to have been 
rather exceptionally cruel, his very wives 
being subject to the sane capriciousness of 
temper as the rest of his subjects. Of course 
he beat them occasionally, but as wife beat- 
ing is the ordinary custom in Uganda, he 
was only following the ordinary habits of 
the people. 

There is a peculiar whip made for the 
special purpose of beating wives. It is 
formed of a long strip of hippotamus hide, 
split down the middle to within three or 
four inches of the end. The entire end is 
beaten and scraped until it is reduced in 
size to the proper dimensions of a handle. 
The two remaining thongs are suffered to 
remain square, but are twisted in a screw-like 
fashion, soas to present sharp edges through- 
out their whole length. When dry, this whip 
is nearly as hard as iron, and scarcely less 
heavy, so that at every blow the sharp 
edges cut deeply into the flesh. Wife flog- 
ving, however, was not all; he was in the 
habit of killing his wives and their attend- 
nnts without the Icast remorse, While Cap- 
tain Speke was residing within the limits 
of the palace, there was scarcely a day 
When some woman was not led to execution, 
and some days three or four were mur- 
dered. Mostly they were female attendants 
of the queens, but frequently the royal pages 
dragged out a woman whese single cockade 
on the top of her head announced her as 
one of the king’s wives, 

Mtesa, in fact, was a complete African 
Bluebeard, continually marrying and_ kill- 
ing, the brides, however, exceeding the vie- 
tims in number, Royal marriage is a very 
simple business in Uganda. Parents who 
have offended their king and want to pacify 
him, or who desire to be looked on favor- 
ably by him, bring their danghters and offer 
them as he sits at the door of his house. 
As is the case with all his female attendants, 
they are totally unclothed, and stand before 
the king in ignorance of their future. If 
he accept them, he makes them sit down, 
seats himself on their knces, and embraces 
them. This is the whole of the ceremony, 
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and as each girl is thus accepted, the happy 
parents perform the curious salutation called 
“wyanzigging,” i. 6. prostrating themselves 
on the ground, floundcring about, clap- 
ping their hands, and ejaculating the word 
“n’yans,” or thanks, as fast as they can 
say it. 

wenty or thirty brides will sometimes 
be presented to him in a single morning, 
and he will accept more than half of them, 
some of them being aftcrward raised to 
the rank of wives, while the others are 
relegated to the position of attendants. It 
was rather remarkable, that although the 
principal queen was most liberal with these 
attendants, offeriug plenty of them to Cap- 
tain Speke and his companions, not one of 
them would have been permitted to marry 
a native, as she might have betrayed the 
secrets of the palace. 

Life in the palace may be honorable 
enough, but seems to be anything but agree; 
able, except to the king. The whole of the 
court are abject slaves, and at the mercy of 
any momentary caprice of the merciless, 
thoughtless, irresponsible despot. What- 
ever wish may happen to enter the king’s 
head must be exccuted at once, or woe to 
the delinquent who fails to carry it out. 
Restless and captious as a spoiled child, he 
never seemed to know exactly what he 
wanted, and would issue simultaneously the 
most contradictory orders, and then expect 
them to be obeyed: 

As for the men who held the honorable 
post of his guards, they were treated some- 
thing worse than dogs —far worse, indeed, 
than M'tesa treated his own dog. They 
might lodge themselves as they could, and 
were simply ted by throwing great lumps 
of beef and plantains among them. For 
this they scramble just like so many dogs, 
scratching and tearing the morsels from 
each other, and trying to devour as much 
as possible within a given number of seconds. 

he soldiers of M’tesa were much better 
off than his guards, although their posi- 
tion was not so honorable. They are well 
dressed, and their rank is distinguished by 
a sort of uniform, the officers of royal birth 
wearing the leopard-skin tippet, while those 
of inferior rank are distinguished by colored 
cloths, and skin cloaks made of the hide of 
oxen or antelopes. Euch carries two spears, 
and an oddly-formed shield, originally oval, 
but cut into deep scallops, and having at 
evety point a pendent tuft of hair. eir 
heads are decorated’ a most curious man- 
ner, some of the. θη wearing a crescent- 
like ornament, and some tying round their 
heads wreaths made of different materials 
- to which a horn, a bunch of beads, a dried 
lizard, or some such ornament, is appended. 

Not deficient in B ies courage, their 
spirits were cheered in combat by the cer- 
tainty of reward or punishment. Should 
they behave themselves. bravely, treasures 
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would be heaped upon them, and they 
would receive from their royal master plenty 
of cattle and wives. But if they earn 
badly, the punishment was equally certain 
and most terrible. A recreant soldicr was 
not only put to death, but holes bored in his 
body with red-hot irons until he dicd from 
sheer pain and exhaustion. 

Now and then the king held a review, in 
which the valiant and the cowards obtained 
their fitting rewards. These revicws offered 
most picturesque scenes. “ Before us was 
a large open sward, with the huts of the 
queen’s Kamraviona or commander-in-chief 
beyond. The battalion, consisting of what 
might be termed three companies, each con- 
taining two hundred men, being drawn up 
on the left extremity of the parade ground, 
received orders to march past in single file 
from the right of companies at a long trot, 
and re-form again at the end of the square. 

“ Nothing conceivable could be more wild 
or fantastic than the sight which ensued; 
the men all nearly naked, with goat or cat 
skins depending from their girdles, and 
smeared with war colors, according to the 
taste of the individual; one half of the body 
red or blaek, the other bluc, not in regular 
order; as, for instance, one stecking would 
be red, and the other black, wlulst the 
breeches above would be the opposite colors, 
and so with the sleeves and waistcoat. 
Every man carried the same arms, two 
spears and one shicld, held as if SE Done Uns 
an enemy, and they thus moved in three 
lines of single rank and file, at fifteen or 
twenty paces asunder, with the sime high 
action and elongated step, the ground hg 
only being bent, to give their strides the 
greater force. 

“ After the men had all started, the cap- 
tains of companies followed, even more fan- 
tastically dressed; and last of all came the 
great Colonel Congow, a perfect Robinson 
Crusoe, with his long white-haired goat- 
skins, a fiddle-shaped leather shield, tufted 
with hair at all six extremities, bands of long 
hair tied below the knees, and a magnifi- 
cent helmet covered with rich beads of ever 
color in excellent -taste, surmounted wit 
a plume of crimson feathers, in the centre 
of which rose a bent stem tufted with goat’s- 
hair. Next, they charged in companies to 
and fro, and finally the senior officers came 
charging at their king, making violent pro- 
fessions of faith and honesty, for which they 
were applauded. The parade then broke up, 
and all went home.” 

At these reviews, the king distributes 
rewards and_metes out his punishments, 
The scene is equally stirring and terrible. 
As the various officers come before the king, 
ey prostrate themselves on the eran: 
and, atter going through their elaborate sal- 
utation, they deliver their reports as to the 
conduct of the men under their command. 
To some are given various presents, with 
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which they go off rejoicing, after flounder- 
ing about’on the ground in the extremity of 
their gratifude; while others are seized by 
the ever-ogicious pages, bound, and dragged 
off to exec&tion, the unfortunate men strug- 
gling with their captors, fighting, and deny- 
ing the actusation, until they are out of 
hearing. As soon as the king thinks that 
he has hac enough of the business, he rises 
abruptly, picks up his spears, and goes off, 
leading his dog with hii. 

The native account of the origin of the 
Wazanda kingdom is very curious. Accord- 
ing to thei, the country which is now called 
Uganda was previously united with Unyoro, 
a more nartherly kingdom, of which we 
shall presently treat. Eight gencrations 
back there came from Unyoro a hunter 
named Uvanda, bringing with him a spear, 
a shield, a woman, and a pack of dogs. He 
began to hunt on the shores of the lake, and 
was so successful that he was joined by vast 
numbers of the people, to whom hz became 
a chief. 

Under his sway, the hitherto scattered 
people assumed the character of a nation, 
and began to feel their strength. Their 
leading’ men then held a council on their 
government, and determined on making 
Uganila their king. “ For,” said they, “ of 
what avail to us is the king of Unyvoro? 
He is so far distant that, when we sent him 
ἃ cow as a present, the cow had a calf, and 
that calf became a cow and gave birth to 
another calf, and yet the present has not 
reached the king, Let us have a king of 
our own.” So they induced Uganda to be 
their king, changed his uaime to Nimera, 
and assigned his foriner name to the coun- 
try. 

Kimera, thus made king, took his station 
on a stone and showed himself to his new 
subjects, having in his hand his spears and 
shied, and being accompanied by a woman 
and a dog; and in this way all succeeding 
kings have presented themselves to their 
subjects. All the Waganida are, in conse- 
quence, expected to keep at least two spears, 
a shield and a dog, and the officers are also 
entitled to have drums. The king of Un- 
yoro heard of the new monarch, but did not 
trouble himself about ἃ movement at such a 
distance, and so the kingdom of Uganda 
became an acknowledged reality. 

However, Kimera organized his people in 
so admirable a manner, that he became a 
perfect terror to the king of Unyoro, and 
caused him to regret that, when Kimera’s 
power was not yet consolidated, he had not 
crushed him. Kimera formed his men into 
soldiers, drafted them into different regi- 
ments, drilled and organized them thor- 
oughly. He cut roads through his kingdom, 
traversing it in all directions. He had 
whole fleets of boats built, and threw bridges 
over rivers wherever they interrupted his 
line of road. He descended into the minut- 
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est particulars of domestic polity, and en- 
forced the strictest sanitary system through- 
out his country, not even suffering a house 
to be built unless it possessed the means of 
cleanliness. 

Organization, indeed, seems now to be 
implanted in the Waganda mind. Even the 
mere business of taking bundles of wood 


into the palace must be done in military 
style. “ After the logs are carried a certain 


distance, the men charge up hill with walk- 
ing sticks at the slope, to the sound of the 
drum, shouting and chorusing. On reach- 
ing their officer, they drop on their knees to 
salute, by saying repeatedly in one voice the 
word ‘nyans’ aS Then they go 
back, charging down hill, stooping simulta- 
neously to pick up the wood, till step by step, 
it taking several hours, the neatly cut logs 
are regularly stacked in the palace yards.” 

Each officer of a district would seem to 
have a different mode of drill. The Wazee- 
wah, with long sticks, were remarkably well- 
disciplined, shouting and marching all in 
regular time, every club going through the 
sane movement; the most attractive part 
of the drill being when all crouched simul- 
taneously, and then alvanced in open ranks, 
swinging their bodies to the roll of their 
drums. 

By such means Kimera soon contrived to 
mike himself so powerful that his very 
name was dreaded throughout Unyoro, into 
which country he was continually making 
raids, If, for example, at one of his coun- 
cils he found that one part of his dominions 
was deficient in cattle or women, he ordered 
one or two of his generals to take their 
troops into Unyoro, and procure the neces- 
sary number. In order that he might 
always have the means of carrying his 
ideas into effect, the officers of the army 
are expected to present themselves at the 
palace as often as they possibly can, and, if 
they fail to do so, they are severely pun- 
ished; their rank is taken from = them; 
their property confiscated, and their goods, 
their wives, and their children are given to 
others. 

In fact, Kimera proceeded on a system 
of reward and punishment: the former he 
meted out with a liberal hand; the latter 
was certain, swift, and terrible. In process 
of time Kimera died, and his body was dried 
by being placed over an oven, When it was 
quite dry, the lower jaw was removed and 
covered with beads; and this, together with 
the body, were placed in tombs, and guarded 
by the deceased monarch’s favorite women, 
who were prohibited even from seeing his 
successor. 

After Kimera’s death, the people pro- 
ceeded to choose a king from among his 
many children, called ‘“ Warangira,” or 
princes. The ae elect was very young, 
and was separated from the others, who 
were placed in a suite of huts under charge 
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of ἃ keeper. As soon as the young prince 
reached years of discretion, he was publicly 
made king, and at the same time all his 
brothers except two were burned to death. 
The two were allowed to live in case the 
new king should die before he had any sons, 
and also as companions for him. As soon 
as the line of direct. succession was secured, 
one of the brothers was banished into 
Unyoro, and the other allowed to live in 
Uganda. 

hen Captains Speke and Grant ar- 
rived in Uganda, the reigning sovereign 
was M’tesa, the seventh in succession from 
Kimera. He was about twenty-five years 
of age, and, although he had not been for- 
mally received as king, wielded a power as 
supreme as if he had passed through this 
ceremony. He was wise enough to keep up 
the system -which had been bequeathed to 
him by his ancestors, and the Uganda king- 
dom was even more powerful in his time 
than it had been in the days of Kimera. A 
close acquaintance proved that his personal 
character was not a pleasant one, as indeed 
was likely when it is remnncmbered that he 
had possessed illimitable power ever since 
he was quite a boy, and in consequence had 
never known contradiction. 

He was a very fine-looking young man, 
and possessed in perfection the love of 
dress, which is so notable a feature in the 
character of the Waganda. They are so 
fastidious in this respect, that for a man to 
appear untidily dressed before his superiors 
would entail severe punishment, while if 
he dared to present himself before the king 
with the least disorder of apparel, imme- 
diate death would be the result. Even the 
royal pages, who rush about at full speed 
when performing their commissions, are 
obliged to hold their skin cloaks tightly 
round them, lest any portion of a naked 
limb should present itself to the royal 
glance. 

The appearance of M’tesa is well de- 
scribed by Captain Speke:—“ A more the- 
atrical sight I never saw. The king, a good- 
looking, well-formed young man of twenty- 
five, was sitting upon ared blanket, spread 
upon a square platform of royal grass, 
encased in tiger-grass reeds, scrupulously 
dressed in a new ’mbugu (or grass-cloth). 
The hair of his head was cut short, except 
upon the top, where it was combed _ up into 
a high ridge, running from stem fo stern, 
like a cock’s comb. On his neck was a very 
neat ornament — a large ring of beautifully- 
worked small beads, forming elegant pat- 
terns by their various colors. On one arm 
was another bead ornament, prettily de- 
vised, and on the other a wooden charm, 
tied by a string covered with a snake skin. 
On every finger and toe he had alternate 
brass and' copper rings, and above the 
ankles, half-way up the calf, a, stocking of 
very pretty beads. ; 
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“Everything was light, neat, and _ ele- 

ant in its way; not a fault could be 
found with the taste of his ‘getting-up.’ 
For a handkerchief, he had a well-folded 
piece of bark, and a piece of gold-embroid- 
ered silk, which he constantly employed to 
hide his large mouth when laughing, or 
to wipe it after a drink of plantain wine, of 
which he took constant and copious draughts 
from little gourd cups, administered by his 
ladies in waiting, who were at once his sis- 
ters and his wives. A white dog, spear, 
shield, and woman—the Uganda cogni- 
zance — were by his side, as also a host of 
statf officers, with whom he kept up a brisk 
conversation, on one side; and on the other 
was ἃ band of ‘ Wichwézi,’ or lady sorcer- 
ers.’ 

These women are indispensable append- 
ages to the court, and attend the king wher- 
ever he goes, their office being to avert the 
evil eye from their monarch, and to pour 
the plantain wine into the royal cups. The 
are distinguished by wearing dried lizards 
on their heads, and on their belts are fas- 
tened goat-skin aprons, edged with little 
bells. As emblems of their office, they 
also carry very simall shields and spears, 
ornamented with cock-hackles. 

M’tera’s palace is of enormous dimen- 
sions, and almost deserves the name of a 
village or town. It occupies the whole side 
of a hill, and consists of strects of huts 
arranged as methodically as the houses of 
an European town, the line being preserved 
by fences of the tall eee tiger-grass of 
Uganda. There are also squares and open 
spaces, and the whole is kept in perfect 
order and neatness. The inner courts are 
entered by means of gates, each gate being 
kept by an officer, who permits no one to 
pass who has not the king’s permission. In 
case his vigilance should be evaded, each 
gate has a bell fastened to it on the inside, 
et as they are hung on shop-doors in Eng- 
and. 

In the illustration No. 1, opposite, the 
artist has selected the moment when the 
visitor is introduced to the immediate pres- 
ence of the king. Under the shade of the 
hut.the monarch is seated on his throne 
having on one side the spears, shicld, and 
dog, and on the other the woman, these 
being the accompaniments of royalty. Some 
of’ his pages are seated near him, with their 
cord turbans bound on their tufted heads, 
ready to obey his slightest word. Imme- 
diately in front are some soldiers saluting 
him, and one of them, to whom he has 
granted’ some favor, is doungenng on the 
ground, thanking, or “n’yalizigging,” ac- 
cording to the custom of the place. On 
the other side is the guest, a man of rank, 
who is introduced’ by the officer of the gate. 
The door itself, with its bells, is drawn 
aside, and over the doorway is a rope, on 
which are hung a row of charms. θ 
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king’s private band is seen in the distance, 
performing with its customary vigor. 

The architecture of the hits within these 
enclosures is wonderfully good, the Waganda 
having greatsnatural advantages, and making 
full use of them. The principal material 
in their edifices is reed, which in Uganda 
grows to a very great height, and is thick 
and strong in the stem. Grass for thatch- 
ing is also found in vast quantities, and 
there is plenty of straight timber for the 
rafters The roof is double, in order to 
exclude the sunbeams, and the outer roof 
comes nearly to the ground on all sides. 
The fabric is upheld by a number of poles, 
from which are hung corn-sacks, meat, and 
other necessaries. 

The interior is separated into two com- 
partments by a high screen made of plan- 
tain leaf, and within the inner apartment 
the cane bedstead of the owner is placed. 
Yet, with all this care in building, there is 
only one door, and no window or chimney; 
an: although the Waganda keep their houses 
tolerably clean, the number of dogs which 
they keep fill their huts with fleas, so that 
when a traveller takes possession of a house, 
he generally has the plantain screen re- 
move l, and makes on the floor as large a fire 
ay possible, so as to exterminate the insect 
inhabitants. 

The ceremonies of receiving ἃ royal guest 
are as elaborate as the architecture. Offi- 
cers of rank step forward to greet him, 
while musicians are in attendance, plawng 
on the various instruments of Uganda, most 
of them being similar to those which have 
already been described. Even the height of 
the seat on which the visitor is to place him- 
self is rigorously determined, the chief object 
secminz to be to force him to take a seat 
lower than that to which he is entitled. In 
presence of the king, who sits on a chair or 
throne, no subject is allowed to be seated on 
anything higher than the ground; and if he 
cin be induced to sit in the blazing sun- 
beans, and wait until the king is pleased to 
see him, a triumph of diplomacy has been 
secured. 

When the king has satisfied himself with 
his guest, or tninks that he is tired, he rises 
without any warning, and marches off to his 
room, using the peculiar gait affected by the 
kings of Uganda, and supposed to be imita- 
ted from the walk of the lion. To the eyes 
of the Waganda, the “lion’s step,” as the 

eculiar walk is termed, is very majestic, 

ut to the eyes of an European .it is simply 
ludicrous, the feet being planted widely 
apart, and the body swung from side to side 
at each step. If any of my readers should 
have known Christ’s Hospital, they may re- 
member the peculiar style of walking which 
was termed “ spadgiag,” and which used to 
be, and may be tow, an equivalent to the 
“lion-step” of the Uganda king. 

After M’tesa had received his white visi- 
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tor, he suddenly rose and retired after the 
royal custom, and, as etiquette did not per- 
mit him to vat until he had seen his visitors, 
he took the opportunity of breaking )tis 
fast. 

Round the king, as he sits on his grass- 
covered throne, are his councillors aad offi- 
cers, squatted on the ground, with their 
dresses drawn tightly around them, and 
partly seated on the royal leopard skins 
which are strewed onthe ground. There is 
also a large drum, decorated with little bells 
strung on wire arches, and some smaller 
drums, covered with beads and cowrie shells, 
worked into various patterns. Outside the 
inner circle sit the ordinary officers, and 
while the king is present not a word is 
spoken, lest he should take offence at it; 
and not an eye is lifted, lest a casual glance 
might fall on one of the king’s women, and 
be the precursor of a cruel ‘death. 

The Waganda are much given to super- 
stition, and have a most implicit faith in 
charms. The king is very rich in charms, 
and, whenever he holds his court, has vast 
numbers of them suspended behind him, 
besides those which he carries on his per- 
son. These charms are made of almost 
anything that the magician chooses to 
select. Horns, filled with magic powder, 
we perhaps the most common, and thes: 
are slung on the neck or ticd on the head 
if small, and kept in the huts if large. 

Their great object of superstitious dread 
is a sort of water-spirif, Which is supposed 
to inhahit the lake, and to wreak his ven- 
gveance upon those who disturb him. Like 
the water-spirits of the Rhine, this goblin 
has supreme jurisdiction, not only on, the 
lake itself, but tn all rivers that communi- 
cate with it; and the people are so afraid of 
this aquatic demon, that they would not 
allow a sounding-line to be thrown into the 
water, lest perchance the weight should 
happen to hit the water-spirit and enrage 
him. The name of this spirit is M’gussa, 
and he communicates with the people by 
means of his own special minister or priest, 
who lives on an island, and is held in nearly 
as much awe as his master. 

M’tesa once took Captain Speke with him 
to sce the magician. Ie took also a num- 
ber of his wives and attendants, and it was 
very amusing, when they reached the boats, 
ta sce all the occupants jump into the water, 
ducking their heads so as to avoid seeing 
the royal women, a stray glance being sure 
to incur immediate death. They proceeded 
to the island on which the wizard lived. 

“ Proceeding now through the trees of 
this beautiful island, we next turned into 
the hut of the M'ecussa’s familiar, which at 
the further end was decorated with many 
mystic symbols, among them a paddle, the 
badge of high office; and for some time we 
sat chatting, when pombé was brought, and 
the spiritual medium arrived. He was 
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dressed Wichwézi fashion, with a little 
white goutskin apron, adorned with various 
charms, an] used a paddle for a walking- 
stick, Ile was not an old man, though he 
affected to be so, walking very slowly and 
dliberately, coughing asthmatically, ghin- 
mering with his eyes, and mumbling like a 
witch, With much affected difficulty he sat 
at the end of the hut, beside the symbols 
alluded to, and continued his coughing full 
half an hour, when his wife came in in the 
same manner, without saying a word, and 
assumed the same affected style. 

“The king jokingly looked at me and 
laughed, and then at these strange crea- 
tures by turns, as much as to say, ‘What 
do you think of them?’ but no voice was 
heard, save that of the old wife, who croaked 
like a frog for water, and, when some was 
brought, croaked again because it was not 
the purest of the lake’s PEOGu Ce ea the 
first cup changed, wetted her lips with the 
second, and hobbled away in the same man- 
ner as she had come.” 

On their pathways and roads, which are 
very numerous and well kept, they occa- 
sionally place a long stick in the ground, 
with a shell or other charm on the top, or 
suspend the shell on the overhanging branch 
of a tree. Similar wands, on a smaller 
scale, are kept in the houses, and bits of 
feathers, rushes, and other articles are tied 
behind the door. Snake-skin is of course 
much used in making these charms, and 
a syuare piece of this article is hung round 
the neck of almost every man of this coun- 
try. 

The religion of the Waganda is of course 
one inspired by terror, and not by love, the 
object of all their religious rites being to 
avert the anger of malignant spirits. Every 
new moon has its own peculiar worship, 
which is conducted by banging drums, re- 
plenishing the magic horns, and other cere- 
monies too long to deseribe. The most ter- 
rible of their rites is that of human sacrifice, 
which is usually employed when the king 
desires to look into the future. 

The victim is always a child, and the sac- 
rifice is conducted in a most cruel manner. 
Having discovered by his incantations that 
a neighbor is projecting war, the magician 
flays a young child, and lays the bleeding 
body in the path on which the soldiers pass 
to battle. Each warrior steps over the 
bleeding body, and thereby is supposed to 
procure immunity for himself in the ap- 
proaching battle. When the king makes 
war, his chief magician uses a still more 
crucl mode of divination. He takes a large 
earthen pot, half fills it with water, and 
then places it over the fireplace. On the 
mouth of the pot he lays a small platform 
of crossed sticks, and having bound a young 
child and a fowl, he lays them on‘ the plat- 
form, covering them with another pot, 
-Which he inverts over them. The fire is 
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then lighted, and suffered to burn for a given 
{ime, when the upper pot is removed, and 
the victims inspected. If they should both 
be dead, it is taken asa sign that the war 
must be deferred for the present; but if 
either should be alive, war may be made at 
once. 

Speaking of these and other black tribes, 
Captain Speke very rightly observes: “ Tow 
the negro has lived so many ages without 
ndvancing seems marvellous, when all the 
countries surrounding Africa are so for- 
ward in comparison, And, judging from 
the progressive state of the world, one is led 
to suppose that the African must soon cither 
step out from his darkness, or be superseded 
by a being superior to himself. Could a 
gsovernment be formed for them like ours in 
India, they would ba saved, but without it I 
fear there is very gle chance. For at pres- 
ent the African neither can help himself nor 
be helped by others, because his country is 
in such a constant state of turmoil that he 
has too much anxiety on hand looking out 
for his food to think of anything else. 

“ As his fathers did, sodoes he. We works 
his wife, sells his children, enslaves all he 
can Jay hands on, and, unless when fighting 
for the property of others, contents himself 
with drinking, singing. and dancing like ¢ 
baboon, to drive dull care away. A few 
only make cotton cloth, or work in wool, 
iron, copper, or salt, their rule being to do 
as little as possible, and to gtore up nothing 
beyond the necessitics of The next season, 
lest their chiefs or neighbors should covet 
and take it from them.” 

The sane experienced traveller then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the many kinds of food 
which the climate affords to any one of 
ordinary industry, such as horned cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, and pigeons, 
not to mention the aaa and other vege- 
table products, and expresses a fecling of 
surprise that, with such stores of food at his 
command, the black man should be so often 
driven to feed on wild herbs and roots, dogs, 
eats, rats, snakes, lizards, insects, and other 
similar animals, and should be frequently 
found on the point of starvation, and be 
compelled to sell his own children to pro- 
cure food. Moreover, there are elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamus, buffaloes, gi- 
raffes, antelopes, guinea-fowls, and a host of 
other animals, which can be easily cap- 
tured in traps or pitfalls,so that the native 
African lives in the midst of a country which 
produces food in boundless variety. The 
reasons for such a phenomenon are simple 
enough, and may be reduced to two— 
namely, utter want of foresight and consti- 
tutional indolence. 

As to the question of slavery, it may per- 
haps be as well to remark that slaves are 
not exclusively sold to white men. On the 
contrary, there is no slave-holder so tena- 
cious of his acquired rights as the black man, 
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and, for every slave sold to a white man, 
ten are bought by the dark races, whether 
on the east or west of Africa. And, when 
a slave begins to raise himself above a mere 
menial rank, his first idea is to buy slaves 
for himself, because they are the articles 
of merchandise which is most easily to be 
procured, and so, as Captain Speke well 
observes, slavery begets slavery ad infinitum. 
The summary of Captain Speke’s experience 
is valuable. “Possessed of a wonderful 
amount of loquacity, great risibility, but no 
stability —a creature of impulse — a grown 
child in short —at first sight it seems won- 
derful how he can be trained to work, for 
there is no law, no home to bind him. He 
would run away at any moment, and, pre- 
suming on this, he sins, expecting to be 
forgiven. Great forbearance, occasionall 

tinctufed with a little fatherly severity, is, 

believe, the best dose for him. For he says 
to his master, after sinning, ‘You ought to 
forgive and to forget, for are you not a big 
man who would be above harboring spite, 
though for a moment you may be angry? 
T'log me if you like, but do not keep count 
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against me, or else I shall run away, and what 
will you do then? ” 

The burying-places of the Waganda are 
rather elaborate, Captain Grant had the 
curiosity to enter one of them, and describes 
it as follows: “Two huts oh a height ap- 
peared devoted to the remains of the dead. 
On getting over the. fence surrounding 
them, a lawn having straight walks led u 
to the doors, where a screen of bark clot 
shut out the view of the interior. Con- 
quering a feeling of delicacy, I entered one 
of the huts. I found a fixed bedstead of 
cane, curtained as if to shade its bed of 
grass from the mosquito, spears, charms, 
sticks with strange crooks, tree-creepers, 
miniature idol-huts of grass, &c. ese 
were laid in order in the interior, but no one 
was there, and we were told that it was a 
mausoleum.” 

Many of such houses were seen on the 
hill-sides, but few so elaborately built. 
Usually they were little more than square 
yatches of ground enclosed with a reed fence. 

hese were called by the name of “ Looa- 
Ich,” or sacred ground, 
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PROCEEDING still northward, we come to the 
land of Unyoro, from which, as the reader 
will remember, the country of Uganda was 
separated. The inhabitants of Unyoro forma 
very unpleasant contrast to those of Uganda, 
being dirty, mean-looking, and badly dressed. 
The country, too, is far inferior to Uganda, 
which might be made into a perpetually 
blooming garden; for, as the traveller leaves 
the equator and passes to the north, he finds 
that the rains gradually decrease, and that 
vegetation first becomes thin, then stunted, 
ana lastly disappears altogether. The same 
structure of language prevails here as in 
Uganda, so that the people of Unyoro are 
called Wanyoro, end a single person is a 
M’yoro. 

The character of the Wanyoro is quite on 
a par with their appearance, for they are a 
mean, selfish, grasping set of people, sadly 
lacking the savage virtue of hospitality, and 
always on the lookout for opportunities to 
procure by unfair means the property of 
others. ey seem, indeed, to be about as 
ea ee a nation as can well be imagined, 
and in almost every point afford a strong 
contrast to others which have already been 
described. 

They are singularly dirty in their domestic 
habits, their huts being occupied equally by 
men, goats, and fowls, and the floor, which is 
thickly covered with straw, is consequently 
in a most abominable condition. It is so 
bad, indeed, that even the natives are obliged 
to make a raised bedstead on which to sleep. 
Even the king’s palace is no exception to 
‘the Beneral rule ; the cattle are kept within 
the enclosure, and even his very sleeping- 
hut is freely entered by calves, ~To visit 


the “palace” without stilts and a respirator 
was too severe a task even to so hardened 
a traveller as Captain Speke, but the king 
walked about among the cows, ankle-deep 
in all sorts of horrors, and yet perfectly at 
his ease. 

The government of this country is pure 
despotism, the king possessing irresponsible 
and unquestioned power. The subjcct can 
really possess property, but only holds it by 
the king’s pleasure. This theory is continu- 
ally reduced to practice, the king taking from 
one person, and giving, or rather lending, to 
another, anything that he chooses,—land, 
cattle, slaves, wives, and children being 
equally ranked in the category of prop- 


erty. 

The king who reigned over Unyoro at the 
time when Captain Speke visited it was 
named Kamrasi. Iewas a man who united 
in himself a singular variety of characters. 
Merciless, even beyond the ordinary type 
of African cruelty ; capricious as a spoiled 
child, and scattering death and_ torture 
around for the mere whim of the moment ; 
inhospitable and repellant according to the 
usual Wanyoro character; covetous and 
grasping to the last degree; ambitious of 
regaining the lost portion of his kingdom, 
and yet too cowardly to declare war, he was 
a man who scarcely seemed likely to retain 
his hold on the sceptre. 

Yet, although contemptible as he was in 
many things, he was not to be despised, and, 
although no one cared to meet him as a 
friend, all knew that he could be a most 
dangerous enemy. For he possessed a large 
share of cunning, which stood him in stead 
of the nobler virtues which ought to adorn 
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a throne, and ruled his subjects by a mixture 
of craft and force. His system of espionage 
would have done honor to M. de Sartines, 
and there was nothing that happened in his 
country that he did not know. 

The whole land was divided into districts, 
and oyer each district was set an officer 
who was responsible for everything which 
occurred in it, and was bound to give infor- 
mation to the king. The least failure in this 
respect entailed death or the “ shoe,” which 
was nearly as bad, and often terminated in 
death. The “shoe” is simply a large and 
heavy log of wood with an oblong slit cut 
through it. Into this slit the feet are passed, 
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and a stout wooden peg is then driven 
through the log and between the ankles, so 
as to hold the feet tightly imprisoned. As 
to the exact position of the peg, the execu- 
tioner is in no way particular; and if he 
should happen to drive it against, instead of 
between, the ankles, he cares nothing about 
it. Consequently, the torture is often so 
great, that those who have been so impris- 
oned have died of sheer exhaustion. 

In order to be able to carry out his orders 
without having a chance of disobedience, he 
kept a guard of armed soldiers, some five 
hundred in number. These men always 
carried their shields and spears ; the latter 
have hard blades, kept very sharp, and their 
edges defended by a sheath, neatly made of 
antelope skin, sewed together with thongs. 
The ordinary spears are not nearly so good, 
because the Wanver are not remarkable 
for excellence in smith’s work, and the bet- 
ter kind of spear heads which are hawked 
through the country are bought by the Wa- 
ganda, who are a richer people. 

This body-guard is dressed in the most 
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extraordinary manner, their chief object 
seeming to be to render themselves as un- 
like men and as like demons as possible. 
They wear leopard or monkey skins by way”, 
of tunic, strap cows’ tails to the small of 
their backs, and tie a couple of antelope’s 
horns on their heads, while their chins are 
decorated with long false beards, made of 
the bushy ends of cows’ tails. 

When Sir S. Baker visited Kamrasi, this 
body-guard rushed out of the palace to meet 
him, dancing, yelling, screaming, brandish- 
ing their spears, pretending to fight among 
themselves, and, when they reached their 
visitors, flourishing their spears in the faces of 
the strangers, and making feints 
of attack. So sudden was their 
charge, and so menacing their 
aspect, that several of his men 
thought that they were charging 
in real earnest, and begged ‘him 
to fire at them. Being, however, 
convinced that their object was 
not to kill, but to do him honor, 
he declined to fire, and found that 
the threatening body of men were 
simply sent by Kamrasi as his es- 
cort. Had his armed Turks been 
with him, they would certainly 
have reccived these seeming de- 
mons with a volley. 

A curious instance of his craft 
was given by his reception of Sir 
5, Baker. When the traveller 
was first promised an interview, 
Kamrasi ordered his brother, 
M'‘Gambi, to personate him, while 
he himself, diseuised as one of 
the escort, secretly watched the 
travellers. M’Gambi executed 
his office admirably, and person- 
ated his royal brother to perfec- 
tion, asking for everything which he saw 
guns, watches, beads, and clothes being 
equally acceptable,— and finished by asking 
for Lady Baker. In case the article shouk 
be thought more valuable than the others, 
he offered to give one of his own wives 
in exchange. This proposal nearly cost 
M’Gambi his life, and it may be that the 
wily king had foreseen the possibility of 
some such result when he ordered his 
brother to personate him, and permitted 
him to take his place on the copper stool of 
royalty. In fact, M°Gambi did admit that 
the king was afraid that his visitors might 
be in league with an adverse power. 

In order to attach his guards to his per- 
son, Kamrasi allowed them all kinds of li- 
cense, permiting them to rob and plunder 
as much as they liked; his theory bein 
that. as everything within his reach belonge 
to him, he in reality did no harm to his 
subjects, the loss eventually falling on him- 
self. Thus it will be scen that the king was 
a far-sighted man in some things, and that he 
knew how to rule by fear, if not by love. 
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He was tall and slender, and scarcely | 
looked his age, which was about forty, and 
his features on the whole were good, as. 
were his eyes, which were soft and gentle, 
sadly belying his character. His face was, 
however, disfigured by the national custom 
of removing the lower incisor and cye-teeth, 
and he said that the dentist who performed 
the operation had been rewarded with a fee 
of a hundred cows. His color was dark 
brown, and, but for the sinister expression 
of his countenance, he would really be a 
handsome man. ΠΡ features were, how- 
ever, rather disfigured by the scars which 
covered his forehead, and which stil re- 
mained as vestiges of sundry cauterizations. 
In Unyoro, the actual cautery, ἐν 6. a red-hot 
iron, is in great favor as a means of cure; 
and whenever a man chooses to intoxicate 
himself with native beer or imported rum, 
and to suffer the usual penalty of a head- 
ache on the following morning, he immedi- 
ately thinks that he is bewitehed, and pro- 
ceeds to drive out the demon by burning 
his forehead in a multitude of spots. Kam- 
rasi had gone a little beyond the ordinary 
custom, and had applicd the hot iron. to 
his nose, causing such a scar that he was 
anxious to have it removed, and his nose 
restored to its ordinary color. 

He did not take to European clothing 
preferring the manufactures of his own 
country. His ordinary dress was a mantle 
tied round his waist and desecending to his 
feet. Sometimes it was made of cloth, anc 
at others of skins; but it was always of a 
light red color, and was decorated with little 
patches of black cloth, with which it was 
covered. He had his head shaved at inter- 
vals, but between the times of shaving his 
hair grew in little knobby tufts, like those of 
the Bosjesman. He wore but few ornaments. 
the chief being a necklace of beads, which 
hung to his waist. 

Kamrasi had a very tolerable idea of ef- 

fect, as was seen from the manner in which 
he received his guests. A hut was built for 
the express purpose, and within it was the 
royal throne, i. 6. a stool — to sit on which is 
the special privilege of royalty. A quantity 
of grass was formed into a rather high plat- 
form, which was covered first with cow- 
hides and then with leopard skins, the latter 
being the royal fur. Over this throne was 
hung a canopy of cow-skin, stretched on 
every side and suspended from the roof, in 
order to keep dust off the royal head. On 
the throne sat Kamrasi, enveloped in fine 
yrass cloth, his left wrist adorned with a 
yracelet, and his hair carefully dressed. 
He sat calm, motionless, an silent, like an 
Egyptian statue, and with unchanged eo ἡ. 
tenance contemplated the wonderful w! ite 
men of whom he had heard so much. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more 
unpleasaut person than Kamrasi, puttin: 
aside the total want of cleanliness which h 
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xhibited, and which may be considered as 
a national and not as an individual character- 
stic. 1118 avarice induced him to wish for 
he presence of travellers who would create 
ῃ new line of trade, while his intense cow- 
rdice made him fear a foe in every stran- 
rer. He was horribly afraid of M'tesa, and 
vhen he found that white travellers had been 
aospitably received by that potentate, he 
hhought that they must come with sinister 
ntentions, and therefore was on his guard 
waints his fancied foes. When he got over his 
fears, he was as provoking in the character 
tf mendicant as he had been in that of a 
errificd despot. When Sir 8. Baker was in 
his dominions, Kamrasi insisted on paying 
him a visit, although he knew well that his 
guest was only just recovering from fever, 
and therefore had not been able to attcnd at 
the palace. 

“Although I had but little remaining 
from my stock of luggage except the guns, 
ammunition, and astronomical instruments, 
Ι was obliged to hide everything under- 
neath the beds, lest the avaricious eyes of 
Kamrasi should detect a ‘want. True to 
his appointment, he appeared with numer- 
ous attendants, and was ushered into my 
little hut. 1 had a very rude but servicea- 
ble arm-chair that one of my men had con- 
structed—in this the king was invited to 
sit. Hardly was he seated, when he leant 
hack, stretched out his Jegs, and, making 
some remark to his attendants concerning 
his personal comfort, he asked for the chair 
asa present. I promised to have one made 
for him immediately. This being arranged, 
he surveyed the barren little hut, vainly 
endeavoring to fix his eyes upon something 
that he coulddemand. But, so fruitless wag 
his search, that he laughingly turned to his 
people and said, ‘Tow was it that they 
wauted so many porters if they have nothing 
to carry ὃ My interpreter explained that 
many things had been spoiled during the 
storms on the lake, and had been left be- 
hind; that our provisions had long since 
been consumed, and that our clothes were 
worn out—that we had nothing left but a 
few beads. 

“¢New varieties, no doubt,’ he replied; 
vive me all that you have of the small blue 
and the large red.’ 

“ We had carefully hidden the main stock, 
and a few had been arranged in bags to be 
produced as the occasion might require. 
These were now unpacked by the boy Saat, 
and laid before the king. I told him to 
make his choice, which he did, precisely as 
I had anticipated, by making presents to 
his surrounding friends out of my stock, and 
monopolizing the remainder for his share. 
The division of the portions among his peo- 
ple was a modest way of taking the whole, 
as he would immediately demand their re- 
turn on quitting my hut. 

“No sooner were the beads secured than 
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he repeated the original demand for my 
watch and the No. 24 double rifle; these I 
resolutely refused. He then requested per- 
mission to see the contents of a few of the 
baskets and bags that formed our worn-out 
lugyage. There was nothing that took his 
fancy except needles, thread, lancets, medi- 
cines, and a small tooth comb. The latter 
interested him exccedingly, as I explained 
that the ohject of the Turks in collecting 
ivory was to sell it to Europeans, who man- 
ufactured it into many articles, among which 
were small tooth combs, such as he then 
examined. He could not understand how 
the teeth could be so finely cut. 

“Upon the use of the comb being ex- 
plained, he immediately attempted to prac- 
tise upon his woolly head. Failing in the 
operation, he adapted the instrument to a 
different purpose, and commenced scratch- 
ing beneath the wool most vigorously. The 
effect being satisfactory, he at once de- 
manded the comb, which was han-led_ to 
each of the surrounding chiefs, all of whom 
had a trial of its properties. Every head 
having been scratched, it was returned to 
the king, who handed it to Quonga, the 
headman that received his presents. So 
complete was the success of the comb, that 
he proposed to send me one of the largest 
tusks, which I was to take to England and 
cut into as many small tooth combs as it 
would produce for himself and his chiefs.” 

During this interview, Kamrasi discovered 
na case of lancets, and begged for them, as 
they were so well adapted for paring his 
nails. Also, he opened the medicine chest, 
and was so determined to take a dose at 
once that Sir 8. Baker took a little revenge, 
and administered three grains .of tartar 
emetic, not to be taken until he reached 
his own hut. ΑΒ to the No. 24 rifle, which 
has already been mentioned, Kamrasi was 
always hankering after it, at one time openly 
begging for it, and at another asking to bor- 
row it just for a day or two, when, of course, 
it never would have escaped the grasp of the 
royal clutches. 

This provoking man evidently considered 
his guests to hb. sent especially for his own 
agegrandizement, and his only idea was, how 
to use them best for his service. Having 
once got them safely into his domains, he 
had no intention of letting them go again 
until he hal squeezed them quite dry. 
First, he wanted to make them pay for the 
privilege of entering his dominions; and, 
when they hal once entered, he was sure 
to make them pay before they got out again. 
His first ruse was, to pretend that they 
were weak and insignificant, whereas he 
was great and strong, and that, if they 
wanted his protection, they must pay for 
it. When once thy had entered his dis- 
trict, and had shown themselves to be more 
formidable than he had chosen to admit, he 
asked them to aid him against his enemies, 
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and to lead his army against the adverse 
tribe. 

This stratagem failing, even though he 
was good enough to offer half his kingdom 
for the privilege of alliance, he hat still 
one resource,—nimely, forbidding them 
to leave his kingdom until he gave permis- 
sion, ὃ. 6. until he had extracted from them 
everything of value. To leave the country 
without his permission was simply impossi- 
ble, on account of the system of espionuge 
which has already been mentioned, and, 
although it might have been possible to 
force a way by dint of superior arms, such 
a strugele would have neutralized the very 
object of the expedition. 

Bully though he was where he could 
tyrannize with safety, he was a most con- 
temptible coward when he thought himsclf 
in the least danger. A very amusing ex- 
ample was shown during the visit of Sir δὲ. 
Baker. One morning, just at sunrise, Kam- 
raxi came hastily into his hut shorn of all 
regal dignity. In his hands he grasped 
two spears and a rifle, and wanted to bring 
them into the hut, contrary to all etiquette. 
This could not be allowed, and he relue- 
tantly left them outside. He had laid aside 
his usual cold and repellent manner, δι] 
was full of cagerness. He had also thrown 
off his ordinary apparel of beautifully- 
dressed skins, and only wore a kind of 
short kilt aud a scarf across his shoulders. 
Knowing that an attack was meditated by 
a neighboring chief, and having seen the 
people all in war costume — horned, bearde ], 
and tailed —Sir S. Baker naturally thought 
that Kamrasi was in fighting costume, and 
congratulated him on its appropriate light- 
ness. 

“7 fight!” exclaimed the king. “I am 
not going to fight; I am going to run away, 
and put on this dress to be able to run 
faster.” 

He then explained in great trepidation 
that the enemy were approaching with a 
hundred and fifty muskets, and that, as it 
was useless to fight against such olds, he 
meant to run away and hide himself in the 
long grass, and his guest had better follow 
his example. From the anticipated attack 
he was saved by the timely intervention of 
his guest, and the only mark of gratitude 
which he showed was to ask again for the 
double-barrelled rifle. 

Still, in spite of these unamiable charac- 
teristics, the man had his redeeming points; 
and although he was, on occasions and ona 
large scale, almost as cruel as a man could 
be, he did not commit those continual mur- 
ders of his subjects which disgraced the- 
reign of M'tesa. Personal chastisemont 
was used in many cases in which M’tesa 
would have inflicted death, and probably a 
lengthened torture besides. 

The mode of passing sentence on a pris- 
oner was very remarkable. Should the king 
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or his brother M’Gambi touch him with the 
point of ἃ spear, the executioners imme- 
diately fall upon him with their clubs, and 
beat him to death. But, if he should touch 
the prisoner with his stick, the executioners 
instantly pierce him with their spears; so 
taunt the instrument used in killing the man 
is always the opposite to that with which 
the King touches him. 

Even in cases where death was inflicted, 
the criminal was generally killed by a blow 
with a club on the back of the neck. There 
were of course exceptions to this rule. For 
example, a hostile chief, named Rionga, one 
of his thirty brothers, had been taken pris- 
oner by a treachérous act on the part of 
Kaimrasi, who first pretended to make peace, 
then invited him to a banquet, and seized 
upon him while he was off his guard. Kam- 
rasi_ then ordered him to die by a cruel 
dcath. There was:a hut with high mud 
wells and no doorway. Into this hut 
tionga was hoisted, and the king gave 
orders that on the following morning the 
hut should be fired, and its inmate burned 
to death. 

Another chief. however, named Sali, in- 
penlousy brought out great quantities of 
veer, knowing that the guards would be 
sure to assemble in any spot. where beer 
was to be found. This they did; and while 
they were cngaged at one side of the prison 
drinking, dancing, and singing, Salis men 
were enzaged on the other side in digging 
a hole through the mud wall of the hut, aud 
suvon succeeded in making an aperture large 
enough to allow the prisoner to make his 
escape. 

After this feat, Sali, having seen how 
treacherous Kamrasi could be, ought to 
have secured his own safety by flizht, but 
chose to remain, thinking that his share 
in the rescue would not be discovered. 
Kamrasi, however, suspected his compli- 
citv, and had him arrested at once. He 
was sentenced to the cruel death of being 
dismembered while alive, and the sentence 
was carried out by cutting off his hands at 
the wrists, his arms at the elbows, and so on 
until every joint was severed. While un- 
dergoing this torture, he proved himself a 
brave man by trying to help his friends, 
calling aloud from the stake that they had 
better escape while they could, lest they 
should suffer the same penalty. 

A curious custom prevails in Unyoro 
with regard to the kine’s sisters. Like 
other women of rank, they are fattened 
on curdled milk, and attain such a size that 
they are not able to walk, and, whenever 
they leave the hut, each has to be borne on 
a litter by eight men. Each woman con- 
sumes daily the milk of fifteen or twenty 
cows, ἃ cow producing barely one quart of 
milk. Yet, though this fattening process is 
an ordinary preliminary to marriage, the 
king’s sisters are forbidden to marry, and 
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are kept in strict seclusion in his palace. 
So are his brothers; but, unlike the king of 
Uganda, he does not think it necessary to 
kill them when he reaches the throne. 

During the short interval of peace which 
followed upon Sir 8. Baker’s intervention, 
the people gave themselves up to delauch- 
ery, the men drinking and dancing and yell- 
ing, blowing horns and beating drums all 
through the night. The women took no 
yart in this amusement, inasmuch as they 
had been hard at work in the fields all day, 
while their husbands had been sleeping at 
home. Consequently they were much too 
tired to dance, and tried to snateh what 
rest they could in the midst of the night- 
long din. 

“The usual style of singing was a rapid 
chant, dclivered as a solo, while at intervals 
the crowd burst out in a deafening chorus, 
together with the drums and horns. The 
latter were formed of immense gourils, 
which, growing in a peculiar shape, with 
long, bottle necks, were casily converted 
into musical instruments. Every now and 
then a cry of ‘Fire!’ in the middle of the 
hight enlivened the enn of our existcnce. 
The huts were littered deep with straw, 
and the inmates, intoxicated, frequcntly fell 
asleep with their huge pipes lighted, which, 
falling in the dry straw, at once occasioned 
a conflagration. In such cases the flames 
spread from hut to hut with immense rapid- 
ity, and frequently four or five hundred ht ts 
in Kamrasi’s large camp were destroyed by 
fire, and rebuilt in a few days. I was anx- 
ious concerning my powder, as, in the event 
of fire, the blaze of the straw hut was so 
instantaneous that nothing could be saved: 
should my powder explode, I should be en- 
tirely defenceless. Accordingly, after a con- 
flagration in my neighborhood, 1 insisted 
on removing all huts within a circuit of 
thirty yards of my dwelling. The natives 
demurring, I at once ordered my men to 
pull down the houses, and thereby relicved 
myself from drunken and dangerous neigh- 
bors.” 

The condition of the women in Unyoro 
is not at all agreeable, as indecd may he 
inferred from the brief mention of the hard 
work which they have to perform. They 
are watched very arom by their hus- 
bands, and beaten severely if they ever 
venture outside the palisades after sunset. 
For unfaithfulness, the punishment scems 
to be left to the aggrieved husband, who 
sometimes demands a heavy fine, some- 
times cuts off a foot or a hand, and some- 
times inflicts the punishment of death. 

Dirty as are the Wanyoro in some things, 
in others they are very neat and clean. 
They are admirable packers, and make up 
the neatest imaginable parccls. Some of 
these parcels are surrounded with the bark 
of the plantain, and some with the pith or 
interior of a reed, from which the outside 
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has been carcfully stripped, so as to leave a 
number of snow-white cylinders. These 
are laid side by side, and bound round the 
object, producing a singularly pretty effect. 
Little mats, formed of shreds of these reeds, 
are very much used, especially as covers to 
beer jars. When a M’yoro is on the march, 
he always carries with him a gourd full of 
plantain wine. The mouth of the gourd is 
stopped with a bundle of these reed-shreds, 
through which passes a tube, so that the 
traveller can always drink without checking 
his pace, and without any danger οἵ spill- 
ing the liquid as he walks. 

Tn their diet the Wanyoro make great use 
of the plantain, and it is rather remarkable 
that, in a land which abounds with this 
fruit, it is hardly possible to procure one in 
a ripe state, the natives always eating them 
. while still green. The plantain tree is to 
the Wanyoro the chief necessity of exist- 
ence, as it affords them means for supplying 
all the real wants of life. Sometimes the 
plantain 1s boiled and caten as a vegetable, 
and sometimes it is dried and ground into 
meal, which is used in making porridge. 
The fruit is also peeled, cut into slices, and 
dried in the sun, so as to be stowed away 
for future consumption, and from this dried 
plantain the Wanyoro make a palatable and 
nufritions soup. Wine, or rather beer, is 
mide from the same fruit, which thus sup- 
plies both food and drink. 

The tree itself is most useful, the leaves 
being split into shreds,and woven into cloth 
of remarkable eleganee, and the bark is 
stripped off, and employed like paper in 
wrapping up parcels of the meal Strong 
ropes and the finest thread are twisted from 
the plantain fibre, and the natives are clever 
at weaving ornamental articles, which look 
50 like hair, that a very close inspection is 
needful to detect the difference. 1 all 
these manufactures the Wanyoro show a 
neatness of hand and delicacy of taste that 
contrast strangely with the slovenly, care- 
less, and repulsive habits of their daily life. 

Curdied milk is much used by the natives, 
who employ it in fattening their wives and 
daughters, but, unlike the Arabs, they will 
not mix red pepper with it, believing that 
those who eat the capsicum will never be 
blessed with children. Butter is used as an 
unguent, and not for food, and the natives 
are very much scandalized at seeing the 
white visitors eat it. According to the cus- 
tom of their nation, they once played a 
clever trick. Butter is packed most care- 
fully in leaves, a little bit being allowed to 
wroject as a sample. One day the natives 
yrought some butter to their white visitors, 
but as it was quite rancid it was rejected. 
They took it away, and then brought a fresh 
supply, which was approved and purchased. 
But, when the wrapper was taken off, it was 
found that the butter was the same that had 
been refused, the natives having put a little 
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piece of fresh butter at the top. Itincrant 
cheesemougers play very similar tricks at 
the present day, plugging a totally uneatable 
cheese with bits of best Cheshire, and scoop- 
ing out the plugs by way of sample. 

As to religion, the Wanyoro have none 
atall. They are full of superstition, but, as 
far as is known, they have not the least idea 
of a religion which can exercise any influ- 
ence on the actions. In common with most 
uncivilized people, they make much of cach 
new moon, this being the unit by which 
they reckon their epochs, and salute the 
slender crescent by profuse dancing and 
cesticulation. 

They have a wonderful faith in demons, 
with whom the prophets or wizards aver 
that they hold communication. Some of 
their guesses at the future occasionally 
come true. For example, one of the men 
of the expedition was said to he possessed 
by a demon, who told him that the expedi- 
tion would suecced, but that the demon 
requircd one man’s life and another man’s 
illness, This prediction was literally ac- 
complished, one of the escort being mur- 
dered, and Captain Grant falling seriously 
ill. Again the same man saw the demon, 
who said that in Uganda one man’s hie 
would be required, and accordingly Kari, a 
man belonging to the expedition, was mur- 
dered. A third time, when in Unvoro, he 
saw the demon, who said that no more lives 
were needed, but that the expedition would 
succeed, though it would be protracted. 
And such eventually proved to be the case, 

The magicians lay claim to one most val- 
uable power, — namely, that of finding lost 
articles. On one occasion Captain Speke 
saw the whole process. A rain-gauge and 
its bottle had been stolen, and every one 
disclaimed knowledge of it. A sorcerer 
was therefore summoned to find the missing 
article. The following account of the pro- 
eceding is given by Captain Speke: — 

“At 9 a.M., the time for measuring the 
fall of rain for the last twenty-four hours 
we found the rain-gauge and bottle had 
been removed, so we sent to Kidgwiga to 
inform the king we wished his magicians to 
come at once and institute a search for it. 
Kidewiga immediately returned with the 
necessary adept, an old man, nearly blind, 
dressed in strips of old leather fastened to 
the waist, and carrying in one hand a cow's 
horn primed with magic powder, carefully 
covered on the mouth with leather, from 
which dangled an iron bell.” 

The curious sccne now to be described 
the artist has reproduced in the engraving 
No. 2 on page 417. 

“The old creature jingled the bell, en- 
tered our hut, squatted on his hams, looked 
first at one, then at the other— inquired 
what the missing things were like, grunted 
moved his skinny arm round his head, as if 
desirous of catching air from all four sides 
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of the hut, then dashed the accumulated air | 
on the head of his horn, smelt it to see if. 


all was going right, jingled the bell again 
close to his ear, and grunted his satisfiac- 
tion; the missing articles must be found. 
To carry out the incantation more effectu- 
ally, however, all my men were sent for to 
sit in the open air hehari the hut, but the 
old doctor rose, shaking the horn and tiuk- 
ling the bell close to his car. He then, con- 
fronting one of the men, dashed the horn 
forward as if intending to strike him on the 
face, then smelt the head, then dashed at 
another, and so on, till he became satisfied 
that my men were not the thicves. 

“He then walked into Grant’s hut, in- 
spected that, and finally went to the place 
where the bottle had been kept. Then he 
walked about the grass with his arm up, 
and jingling the bell to his car, first on one 
side, then on the other, till the track of a 
hy:ena gave him the clue and in two or 
three more steps he found it. A hyena 
had carried it into the grass and dropped it. 
Bravo, for the infallible horn! and well done 
the king for his honesty in sending it! so I 
eat the king the bottle and gauge, which 
delighted him amazingly; and the old doc- 
tor, who begged for pombé, got a goat for 
his trouble.” 

As in Uganda, the sorcerers are distin- 
guished by the odd ornaments which they 
wear; dried roots, lizards, lions’ claws, croc- 
odiles’ teeth, little tortoise shells, and other 
objects being strung together and tied on 
their heads. There is also an order of re- 
ligious mendicants called © Bandwa,” both 
sexes being cligible to the oftice. They are 
distinguished by an abundance of orna- 
ments, such as bits of shining metal, and 
little tinkling bells, and one man had dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by wearing the 
skin of a long-haired monkey down his back 
from the top of his head, to which he had 
attached a couple of antelope horns. The 
women when dressed in the full robes of 
office look very handsome, being clothed in 
colored skins, and wearing turbans made 
of the plaintain bark. They walk about from 
house to house singing their peculiar songs, 
and always expecting a present. The office 
of a Bandwa is not hereditary, for any one 
may join them by undergoing certain cere- 
monies, and the children of a Bandwa are 
at liberty to follow any business that they 
may happen to like. Although they are 
mendicants, they,do not wholly depend on 
their profession, having cattle and other 
property of their own. 

In many countrics where superstition 
takes the place of religion, the birth of 
twins is looked upon 5 a bad omen, which 
must be averted by the sacrifice of one or 
both of the children. In Unyoro the case 
is different. Captain Speke had been an- 
noyed by certain drums and other musical 
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instruments which were played day and 
night without cessation, and, when he in- 


quired as to their object, was told that they 
were in honor of twins that had been born 
to Kamrasi, and that they would be played 
in the same manner for four months. 

The use of the cow’s horn in magic is 
explained by a tradition that once upon a 
time there was a dog with a horn. When 
the dog died, the horn was stuffed with 
magic powder, and was a powerful charm 
in war, soldiers who stepped over it when 
on the march being thereby rendered vic- 
torious. Kamrasi possessed several magic 
horns, and when he sent an ambassador to 
a neighboring potentate, one of these horns 

as hung round the man’s neck as his cre- 
dentials; and when he returned, he brought 
with him another magic horn as a_ proof 
that his message had been delivered. No 
one dared to touch a man who bore so po- 
tent an emblem, and this was peculiarly 
fortunate, as on one occasion Kamrasi had 
sent an expedition which took with them 
six hundred majemhé or iron spades, which 
form 2 sort of currency, the expenditure of 
two majembé per diem being sufficient to 
buy food for the whole party. Laden with 
wealth therefore as they were, the magic 
horn protected the party, and they per- 
ἰδ ϑὰ their journey in safety. 

War charms are in great request, and 
while Captain Speke was in Unyoro he saw 
the preliminary act in charm making. A 
feud was in action between Kamrasi and 
the Chopi tribe. Kamrasi therefore sent 
spics into the Chopi district, with orders to 
bring some grass from the hut of a chief. 
This they did, with the addition of a spear, 
much to Kamrasi’s delight, who thought 
that the possession of this weapon would 
enable him to bewitch the spears as well as 
the courage of his enemies, and so prevent 
the weapons from hurting his tribe. 

In order to ensure prosperity to their 
family, or to cure a sick relative, the Wan- 

oro kill some animal, split it open, and lay 
it at the intersection of two cross roads, 
such spot being held by them, as by the 
Balonda, in great reverence. If the man 
is rich enough, he sacrifices a goat, but, if 
not, a fowl will answer; and if a man is 
very poor indeed, he makes a frog serve his 
purpose. 

These people seem to have kept their 
burial ceremonies very secret, as a funeral 
was never seen in Central Africa, but it is 
said that the dead are buried near the house 
or in the cattle-fold, wrapped in bark cloth 
or a cow-skin. When the rays dies his 
body is first dried, and then the lower jaw- 
bone is removed and buried by itself. Offi- 
cers of the palace are privileged to have 
their heads and hands treated in the same 
manner. 
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WE now come to a large district about lat. 
3° N. and long. 32° ‘E. This country is 
inhabited by a group of tribes, who are per- 
haps more remarkable for their style of dress 
than any which we have yet noticed. We 
will first take the GANI. 

The Gani are a hospitable people, and 
when Captains Speke and Grant  passec 
through their country, reccived them with 
great. kindness, even though they had never 
seen white men before, and might be ex- 
pected to take alarm at an armed party pen- 
etrating into their land. 

One day, when Captain Grant was walking 
in search of plants, he was hailed by a native, 
who contrived to make him understand that 
he wished to conduct the white man. He 
was very polite to his guest, acting as pio- 
neer, beating down the thorny branches that 
obstructed the path, and pointing out the 
best places for crossing rocks, He evidently 
thought that Captain Grant had lost his way, 
and so guided him back to the camp, previ- 
ously leaving his spear in a hut, because to 
appear armed in the presence of a superior 
is contrary to their system of etiquette. 

The mode of welcome was rather remark- 
able. The old chief of the village advanced 
to meet the strangers, accompanied by his 
councillors and a number of women, one 
of whom carried a white chicken, and the 
others beer and a bunch of a flowering plant. 
When the two parties met, the chicf, whose 
name was Chongi, took the fowl by one leg, 
stooped, and swung it backward and forward 
close to the ground, and then passed it to his 


male attendants, who did the same thing. 
He then took a gourd full of beer, dipped the 
plant in it, and sprinkled the liquid over his 
guests, and then spread cow-skins under a 
tree by way of couches, on which his guests 
might repose. They were next presented 
with a supply of beer, which was politely 
called water. 

The villages of the Gani are extremely neat 
and consist of a quantity of huts built round 
a flat cleared space which is kept exceed- 
ingly smooth and neat. In the middle of 
this space are one or two miniature huis 
made of grass, and containing idols, and a 
few horns are laid near them. When the 
Gani lay out plans for a new village, they 
mostly allow one large tree to remain in the 
centre of the cleared spacc, and under its 
shade the inhabitants assemble and receive 
their guests. The houses are shaped like 
beehives, are very low, and composed simply 
of a mud wall, and a roof made of bamboo 
thatched with grass. The doors are barel 
two feet high, but the supple-bodicd Gani, 
who have never been encumbered with 
clothes, can walk through the aperture with 

erfect ease. The floor is made of clay 
eaten hard, and is swept with great care. 
Jow-skins are spread on the floor by way of 
beds, and upon these the Gani sleep without 
any covering. 

Close to the huts are placed the grain 
stores, which are very ingeniously made. 
First, a number of rude stone pillars are set 
in a circle, having flat stones laid on their 
tops, much resembling the remains of Stone 
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henge. (pon these is secured an enor- 
mous cylinder of basket work plastered with 
clay, the top of which is covered with a 
conical roof of bamboo and grass. When a 
wonan wishes to take grain out of the store- 
house, she places against it a large branch 
from which the smaller boughs have been 
cut, leaving stumps of a foot or ten inches in 
length, and by means of this rude ladder she 
easily ascends to the roof. 

The appearance of this tribe is most re- 
markable, as they use less clothing and more 
ornament than any people at present known. 
We will begin with the men. Their dress is 
absolutely nothing at all as far as ccvering 
the body is concerned, but, as", | compen- 
sate for this nudity, there iss. .:. .y asquare 
inch of the person without it#&dornment. 
In the first place, they use paint as a suc- 
cedaneum for dress, and cover themselves 
entirely with colors, not merely rubbing 
themselves over with one tint, but using 
several colors, and painting themselves in a 
wonderful variety of patterns, many of them 
showing real artistic power, while others are 
simply grotesque. 

Two young men who came as messengers 
from Chongi had used three colors, They 
had painted their faces white, the pigment 
being wood ashes, and their bodies were 
covered with two coats of paint, the first 

urple, and the second ashen gray. This 

atter coat they had scraped off in irregular 
patterns, just as a vainter uses his steel 
comb when graining wood, so that the pur- 
ple ap eared through the gray, and looked 
much like the grain of mahogany. Some of 
the men cover their bodies with horizontal 
-stripes, like those of the zebra, or with verti- 
cal stripes running along the curve of the 
spine and limbs, or with zigzag markings of 
light colors, Some very great dandies go 
still further, and Paine their bodies chequer 
fashion, exactly like that of a harlequin. 
White always plays a large part in their 
decorations, and is often applicd in broad 
bands round the waist and neck. 

The head is not less gorgeously decorated. 
First the hair is teased out with a pin, and 
is then dressed with clay so as to form it 
into a thick felt-like mass. This is often 
further decorated with pipe-clay laid on in 
patterns, and at the back of the neck is in- 
serted a ples of sinew about a foot in length. 
This odd-looking queue is turned up, and 
finished off at the tip with a tuft of fur, the 
end of a leopard’s tail being the favorite , 
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ornament. Shells, beads, and other orna- 
ments are also woven into the hair, and in 
most cases a feather is added by way of a 
finishing touch. The whole contour of the 
headdress is-exactly like that of the panta- 
loon of the stage, and the sight of a man 
with the body of a harlequin and the head of 
a pantaloon is too much for European grav- 
ity to withstand. 

Besides all this elaborate decoration, the 
men wear a quantity of bracelets, anklets, 
and earrings. The daily toilet of a Gani 
dandy occupies a very long time, and in the 
morning the men may be seen in numbers 
sitting under the shade of trees, employed 
in panne their own bodies or dressing the 
hair of a friend, and applying paint where 
he would not be able to guide the brush. 
As may be inferred, they are exceedingly 
vain of their personal appearance; and when 
their toilet is completed, they strut about 
in order to show themselves, and continu- 
ally pose themselves in attitudes which they 
think graceful, but which might be charac- 
terized as conceited. 

Each man usually carries with him an odd 
little stool with one leg, and instead of sit- 
ting on the ground, as is done by most sav- 
ages, the Gani make a point of seating them- 
selves on these little stools, which look very 
like those which are used by Swiss herds- 
men when they milk the cows, and only 
differ from them in not being tied to the 
body. The engraving No. 1 on page 431 
will help the reader to understand this de- 
scription. 

The women are not nearly such votaries 
of fashion as their husbands, principally 
because they have to work and to nurse the 
children, who would make short work of any 
paint that they might use. Like the parents, 
the children have no clothes, and are merely 
suspended in a rather wide strap pues 
over ene shoulder of the mother and under 
the other. As, however, the rays of the sun 
might be injurious to them,a large gourd 
is cut in two pieces, hollowed out, and one 
of the pieces inverted over the child’s head 
and shoulders. 

The Gani have cattle, but are very poor 
herdsmen, and have suffered the herd to 
deteriorate in size and quality. They can- 
not even drive their cattle properly, each 
cow recognizing a special driver, who grasps 
the tail in one hand and a horn in the other, 
and thus drags and pushes the animal along. 
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Not very far from the Gani are situated| markable for the scrupulously neat and 


the Mavi tribe. They are dressed, or 
rather undressed, in a somewhat similar 
fashion. (See engraving on pagé 000.) The 
women are very industrious, and are re-! 


clean state in which they keep their huts. 
Every morning 
sweepin 
ftont of 


the women may be seen 
their houses, or kneeling in 
tr, 


out 
e aperture which serves 88 8 


(See page 430.) 


(2.) BEMOVAL OF A VILLAGE, 
(See page 484.) 
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and patting and smoothing the space in front 
of the doorway. They are also constantly 

ped hi in brewing beer, grinding corn, 
" an ea bread. 
They take great care of their children 
washing them daily with warm water, and 
then, as they have no towels, licking them 
dry as acat does with her kittens. When 
the child is washed and dried, the mother 

roduces some fat with which vermilion has 

een mixed, and rubs it over the child’s 
body until it is all red and shining. The 
next process is to lay the child on its back 
upon a goatskin, the corners of which are 
then gathered up and tied together so as to 
form a cradle. Should the mother be ex- 
ceedingly busy, she hangs the cradle ona 
peg or the branch of a tree, the child offer- 
ae objection to this treatment. 

he dress of the women consists of a pet- 

ticoat reaching a little below the knees, but 
they often dispense with this article of 
dress, and content themselves with a few 
leathern thongs in front, and another clus- 
ter of thongs behind. In default of leath- 
ern thongs, a bunch of chickweed answers 
every purpose of dress. They wear iron 
rings round their arms above the elbow, 
and generally have a small knife stuck be- 
tween -the rings and the arm. 

They are fond of wearing little circular 
᾿ disks cut from a univalve shell. These 
shells are Jaid out to bleach on the tops of 
the huts, and, when whitened, are cut into 
circles about as large as fourpenny pieces, 
each having a hole bored through the 
middle. They are then strung together and 
worn as belts, and have also the advantage 
of being used as coin with which small 
articles of food, as fruit or beer, could be 
purchased. The men are iy the habit of 
wearing ornaments made of the tusks of 
the wild boar. The tusks are tied on the 
arm above the elbow, and contrast well with 
the naturally dark hue of the skin and the 
brilliant colors with which it is mostly 
painted. 

Whenever a child is born, the other wo- 
men assemble round the hut of the mothér, 
and make a hideous noise by way of con- 
gratulation. Drums are beaten violently, 
songs are sung, hands are clapped, gratula- 
tory sentences are yelled out at the full 
stretch of the voice, while a wild and furi- 
ous dance acts as an accompaniment to the 
noise. As soon as the mother has recov- 
ered, a goat is killed, and she steps back- 
ward and forward over its body. One of 
the women, the wife of the commandant, 
went through a very curious ceremony 
when she had recovered her health after 
her child was born. She took a bunch of 
dry grass, and lighted it, and then passed it 
from hand to hand three times round her 
body while she walked to the left of the 
door. Another aprans tuft was then lighted, 
and she wert ugh a similar perform-. 
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ance as she walked to the front of the door, 
and the process was again repeated as she 
walked to the right. 

The dances of the Madi are rather vari- 
able. The congratulatory dance is per- 
formed by ens up and down without 
any order, flinging the legs and arms about, 
and flapping the ribs with the elbows. The 
young men have a dance of their own, 
which is far more pleasing than that of the 
women. Each takes a stick and a drum, 
and they arrange themselves in a circle, 
beating the drums, singing, and converging 
to the centre, and then retiring again in 
exact time with the rhythm of the drum- 
beats. 

Sometimes there is a grand general dance, 
in which several hundred performers take 
part. “Six drums of different sizes, slung 
upon poles, were in the centre; around these 
was ἃ moving mass of people, elbowing and 
pushing one another as at a fair; and 
outside them a ring of girls, women, and 
infants faced an outer circle of men sound- 
ing horns and armed with spears and clubs, 
their heads ornamented with ostrich feath- 
ers, helmets of the cowrie shell, &c. Never 
had I seen such a scene of animated savage 
life, nor heard a more savage noise. As the 
two large circles of both sexes jumped simul- 
taneously to the music, and moved round at 
every leap, the women sang and jingled 
their masses of bracelets, challenging and 
exciting the men, forcing them to various 
acts of gallantry, while our Seedees joined 
in the dance, and no doubt touched many a 
fair breast.” 

The weapons of the Madi are spears and 
bows and arrows. The spears are about six 
feet long, with bamboo shafts, and with an 
iron spike at the butt for the purpose of 
sticking itin the ground. They are better 
archers than the generality of African tribes, 
and amuse themselves by setting up marks, 
and shooting at them from a distance of 
forty or fifty yards. The arrows are mostly 
poisoned, and always so when used for war. 

The villages of the Madi are constructed 
in a very neat manner, the floors bei: 
made of a kind of red clay beaten hard an 
smoothed. The thresholds of the doors are 
of the same material, but are paved with 
pieces of broken earthenware pressed into 
the clay, and ingeniously joined so as to 
form a kind of pattern. In order to prevent 
cattle from entering the huts, movable bars 
of bamboo are generally set across the en-: 
trance. The villages are enclosed with a 
fence, and the inhabitants never allow the 
sick to reside within the enclosure. They 
do not merely eject them, as they do in 
some parts of Africa, but build a number of 
huts outside the walls by way of a hospital. 

The roofs of the huts are cleverly made 
of bamboo and grass, and upon them is 


lavished the greater part of the labor of 
Sas 


building. If therefore the Madi are 
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dissatisfied with the position of ἃ village, 
or find that neighboring tribes are becom- 
ing troublesome, they quietly move off to 
another spot, carrying with them the most 
important pat of their houses, namely, the 
roofs, which are so light that a few men can 
earry them. A village on the march = pre- 
sents a most curious and picturesque spec- 
tacle, the roofs of the huts carried on the 
heads of four or five men, the bamboo stakes 
borne by others, while some are driving the 
eattle, and the women are carrying their 
children and their simple household furni- 
ture. The engraving No. 2 on page 431 
represents such a removal. 

‘he Turkish caravans that occasionally 
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pass through the country are the chief 
cause of these migrations, as they treat the 
Madi very roughly. When they come to a 
village, they will not take up their abode 
inside it, but carry off the roofs of the huts 
and form a camp with them outside the en- 
closure. They also rob the corn-stores. and, 
if the aggrieved owner ventures to remon- 
strate, he is kuocked down by the butt of a 
musket, or threatened with its contents. In 
some parts of the country these men had 
behaved so cruelly to the natives that, as 
soon as the inhabitants of a village saw a 
caravan approaching, all the women and 
children forsook their dwellings, and hid 
themselves in the bush and grass. 
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WE now come to OBRO, a district situated 
in lat. 4° 55° N. and long. 19 45° EB. Sirs, 
Baker spent a cousiterable thne in Obbo, — 
much more, indeed, than was desirable,— 
and in consequence learned much of the 
peculiarities of the inhabitants. 

In some respects the natives look some- 
thing like the Gani and Madi, espeetally in 


their fondness for paint, their disregard of 


clothing, and the mode in which they dress 
their heads, In this last respect they are 
even more fastidious than the tribes which 
have been just mentioned, some of them 
having snowy white wigs descending over 
their shoniders, and fimshed off with the 
curved and tufted pigtail, The shape of 
the Obbo headdress has been happily com- 
pared to that of a beaver'’s tail, it being 
wide and flat, and thicker in the middle 
than at the edges. The length of this head- 
dress is not owing to the wearer’s own hair, 
but is prodaced by the interweaving of hair 
from other sources. If, for example, ἃ inan 
dies, his hair is removed by his relations, 
and woven with their headdresses as a sou- 
venir of the departed, and an addition to 
their ornaments. They also make caps of 
shells, strune together and decorated with 
fenthers; and instead of clothing they wear 
asmall skin slung over one shoulder. 

The men have an odd fashion of wearing 
round their necks several thick iron rings, 
sometimes as many as six or eight, all 
brightly polished, and looking like a row of 
dog collars. Should the wenrer happen to 
become stout, these rings press so tightly on 
his throat that he is nearly choked. They 
also are fond of making tufts of cow’s tails, 
which they suspend from their arms just 
above the elbows. The most fashionable 
ornaments, however, are made of horse tails, 
the hairs of which are also highly prized for 
stringing beads. Consequently a horse's 
tail is an article of considerable value, and 
in Obbo-land a cow can be pugchased for a 
horse’s tail in good condition. 


Paint is chiefly used as a kind of war 
uniform. The colors which the natives use 
are vermilion, yeHow, and white, but the 
particular pattern is left much to their own 
Invention, Stripes of alternate scarlet and 
yellow, or scarlet and white, seem, how- 
ever, to form the ordinary pattern, probably 
because they are easily drawn, and present 
a bold contrast of color. The head is deco- 
rated with a kind of cap made of cowrie 
shells, to which are fixed several long 
ostrich plumes that droop over the shoul- 
ders, 

Contrary to usual custom, the women are 
less clad than the men, and, until they are 
married, wear either no clothing whatever, 
or only three or four strings of white beads, 
some three inches in length. Some of the 
prudes, however, tie a piece of string round 
their waists, and stick in it a little leafy 
branch, with the stalk uppermost. “ One 
ercat advantage was possessed by this cos- 
tume. It was always clean and fresh, and 
the nearest bush (if not thorny) provided 
a clean petticoat. When in the society of 
these very simple, and, in demeanor, always 
modest Eves, 1 could not help reflecting 
upon the Mosaical description of our first 
parents.” Married women generally wear a 
fringe of leathern thongs, :bout four inches 
long and two wide. Old women mostly 
prefer the leaf branch to the leathern fringe. 
When young they are usually pretty, having 
well-formed noses, and lips but slightly par- 
taking of the negro character. Some of the 
men remind the spectators of the Somauli. 

Katchiba, the chief of Obbo, was rather a 
fine-looking man, about sixty years of age, 
and was a truly remarkable man, making 
up by craft the lack of force, and ruling his 
little kingdom with a really firm, though 
apparently lax, grasp. In the first place, 
having a goodly supply of sons, he made 
them all into sub-chiefs of the many dif- 
ferent districts into which he divided his 
domains. Owing to the great estimation in 
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which he was held by his people, fresh 
Wives were continually being presented to 
him, and at first he was rather perplexed 
by the difficulty of accommodating so many 
in his palace. At last he hit on the expe- 
dient of distributing them in the various 
villages through which he was accustomed 
to mike his tour, so that wherever he was 
he found himself at home. 

It so happened that when Sir 8. Baker 
visited Katchiba he had one hundred and 
sixteen children living. This may not seem 
to be a very wonderful fact when the num- 
ber of his wives is considered. But, in 
Africa, plurality of wives does not neces- 
sarily imply a corresponding number of 
children, several of these many-wived chiefs 
having only one child to every ten or twelve 
wives. Therefore the fact that Katchiba’s 
family was so very large raised him greatly 
in the minds of his people, who looked 
upon him as a great sorcerer, and had the 
most profound respect for his supernatural 
power. 

Katchiba laid claim to intercourse with 
the unseen world, and to authority over the 
elements; rain and drought, calm and tem- 
pest, being supposed by his subjects to be 
equally under his command, Sometimes, if 
the country had been afflicted with drought 
beyond the usual time of rain, Katchiba 
would assemble his people, and deliver a 
long harangue, inveighing against their evil 
doings, which had kept off the rain. These 
evil doings, on being analyzed, generally 
proved to be little more than a want of lib- 
erality toward himself. He explained to 
them that he sincerely regretted their con- 
duct, which “has compelled him to afflict 
them with unfavorable weather, but that it 
is their own fault. If they are so greedy 
and so stingy that they will not supply him 
properly, how can they expect him to think 
of their interests? No goats, no rain; that’s 
our contract, my friends,” says Katchibu. 
“Do as you like: Zcan wait; I hope you 
can.” Should his people complain of too 
much rain, he threatens to pour storms and 
lightning upon them forever, unless they 
bring him so many hundred baskets of corn, 
ἄς. ὅς, Thus he holds his sway. 

“No man would think of starting on a 
journey without the blessing of the old chief, 
and a peculiar ‘hocus-pocus’ is considered 
necessary from the magic hands of Kat- 
chiba, that shall charm the traveller, and 
preserve him from all danger of wild ani- 
mals upon the road. In case of sickness he 
is called in, not as M. D. in our acceptation, 
but as Doctor of Magic, and he charms both 
the hut and patient against death, with the 
fluctuating results that must attend profes- 
sionals, even in sorcery. His subjects have 
the most thorough confidence in his power; 
and so great is his reputation, that distant 


tribes frequently consult him, and beg his 


assistance as a magician. In this manner 
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does old Katchiba hold his sway over his 
savage but credulous people; and so long 
has he imposed upon the public, that I be- 
lieve he has at length imposed upon himself, 
and that he really believes that he has the 
power of sorcery, notwithstanding repeated 
failures.” 

Once, while Sir 5. Baker was in the coun-. 
try, Katchiba, like other rain-makers, fell 
into a dilemma. There had been no rain 
for a long time, and the people had become 
so angry at the continued drought, that 
they assembled round his house, blowing 
horns, and shouting execrations against 
their chief, because he had not sent them a 
shower which would allow them to sow their 
seed. Truc to his policy, the crafty old man 
made light of their threats, telling them 
that they might kill him if they liked, but 
that, if they did so, 10 more rain would ever 
fall, Rain in the country was the necessary 
result of goats and provisions given to the 
chief, and, as soon as he got the prope fees, 
the rain should come. The rest of the story 
is so guod, that it must be told in the au- 
thor’s own words. 

“With all this bluster, I saw that old 
Katchiba was in a great dilemma, and that 
he would give anything for a shower, but 
that he did not know how to σοῦ out of the 
scrape. It was a common freak of the tribes 
to sacrifice their rain-maker, should he be 
unsuccessful. He suddenly altered his tone, 
and asked, ‘Have you any rain in your 
country δ᾽ I replicd that we had every now 
and then. ‘How do you bring it? Are you 
a rain-maker?’ I told him that no one 
believed in rain-makers in our country, but 
that we knew how to bottle lightning (mean- 
ing electricity). ‘I don’t keep mine in bot- 
tles, but I have a house full of thunder and 
lightning,’ he most coolly replied; but if you 
can bottle lightning, you must understand 
rain-making. What do you think of the 
weather to-day ?° 

“Timmediately saw the drift of the cunning 
old Katchiba; he wanted professional ad- 
vice. I replied that he must know all about 
it, as he was a regular rain-maker, ‘Of 
course I do,’ he answer ἃ; ‘but I want to 
know what you think of it. ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘I dqn’t think we shall have any steady rain, 
but I think we may have a heavy shower 
in about four days’ (I said this, as I had 
observed fleecy clouds gathering daily in 
the afternoon). ‘Just my opinion,’ said 
Katchiba, delighted. ‘In four, or perhaps 
in five, days f intend to give them one 
shower — just one shower; yes, [11 just step 
down to them, and tell the rascals that if 
they will give me some goats by this even- 
ing, and some corn by to-morrow morning, 
I will give them in four or five days just one 
shower.’ 

“To give effect to his declaration, he gave 
several toots on his magic whistle. *Do 
you use whistles in your country?’ inquired 
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Katchiba. I only replied by giving so shrill 
and deafening a whistle on my fingers, that 
Katchiba stopped his ears, and, relapsing 
into a smile of admiration, he took a giance 
at the sky from the doorway, to see if any 
effect ἘΠ been produced. ‘ Whistle again,’ 
he said; and once more I performed like the 
whistle of a ldcomotive. ‘That will do; we 
shall have it,’ said the cunning old rain- 
maker; und, proud of having so knowingly 
obtained ‘counscl’s opinion’ in his case, he 
toddled off to his impatient subjects. In a 
few days a sudden storm of rain and violent 
thunder added to Katchiba’s renown, and 
after the shower horns were blowing and 
nogaras beating in honor of their chief. 
Entre nous, my whistle was considered infal- 
lible.” 

When his guests were lying ill in their 
huts, struck down with the fever which is 
prevalent in hot and moist climates such as 
that of Obbo, Katchiba came to visit them 
in his character of magician, and performed 
a curious ccremony. Tle took a small leafy 
branch, filled his mouth with water, and 
squirted it on the branch, which was then 
waved about the hut, and lastly stuck over 
the door. He assured his sick guests that 
their recovery was now certain; and, as 
they did recover, his opinion of his magical 
powers was doubtless confirmed. 

After their recovery they paid a visit to 
the chief, by his special desire. His palace 
consisted of an enclosure about a hundred 
yards in diameter, within which were a 
number of huts, all circular, but of different 
sizes; the largest, which was about twenty- 
five feet in diameter, belonging to the chicf 
himself. The whole of the courtyard was 
paved with beaten clay, and was beautifully 
clean, and the palisades were covered with 

ourds and a species of climbing yam. 
atchiba had but little furniture, the chief 
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articles being a few cow-hides, which were 
=pread on the floor and used as couches, On 
these primitive sofas he placed his. guests, 
and took his place between them. The rest 
of his furniture consisted of earthen jars, 
holding about thirty gallons each, and in- 
tended for containing or brewing beer. 

After offering a huge gourdful of that 
beverage to his guests, and having done 
ample justice to it himself, he politely asked 
whether he should sing them a One Now 
Katchiba, in apis of his gray hairs, his rank 
as chief, and his dignity as a sorcer, was a 
notable buffoon, a savage Grimaldi, full of 
inborn and grotesque fun, and so they nat- 
urally expected that the performances would 
be, like his other exhibitions, extremely 
ludicrous. They were agreeably disap- 
pemted. Taking from the hand of 8ne of 

is wives a “rababa,” or rude harp with 
eight strings, he spent some time in tuning 
it, and then sang the promised song. The 
air was strange and wild, but plaintive and 
reinarkably pleasing, with accompaniment 
very appropriate, so that this “dclightful 
old sorcerer ” proved himself to be a man of 
genius in music as well as in policy... 

When his guests rose to depart, he brought 
them a sheep as a present; and when they 
refused it, he said no more, but waited on 
them through the doorway of his hut, and 
then conducted them by the hand for about 
a hundred yards, gracefully expressing ἃ 
hope that they would repeat their visit. 
When they reached their hut, they found 
the sheep there, Katchiba having sent it on 
before them. In fine, this chiet, who at first 
appeared to be little more than a jovial sort 
of buffoon, who by accident happened to 
hold the chief's place, turned out unexpcect- 
edly to be a wise and respected ruler, a pol- 
ished and accomplished gentleman. 
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Not far from Obbo-land there is a district 
inhabited by the KytTcu tribe. In 1825 there 
was exhibited in the principal cities of Eu- 
rope a Frenchman, named Claude Ambroise 
Seurat, who was popularly called the “ Liv- 
ing Skeleton,” on account of his extraor- 
dinary leanness, his body and limbs looking 
just as if a skeleton had been clothed with 
skin, and endowed with life. Among the 
Kytch tribe he would have been nothing 
remarkable, almost every man being formed 
after much the same model. In fact, as 
Sir S. Baker remarked of them, they look 
at a distance like animated slate-pencils 
with heads to them. The men of the 
Kytch tribe are tall, and, but for their ex- 
treme emaciation, would be fine figures; and 
the same may be said of the women. These 


physical peculiarities are shown in the en- 
graving No. 1 on the next page. 

Almost the only specimens of the Kytch 
tribe who had any claim to rounded forms 
were the chief and his daughter, the latter 
of whom was about sixteen, and really good- 
looking. In common with the rest of the 
tribe she wore nothing except a little piece 
of dressed hide about a foot square, which’ 
was hung over one shoulder and fell upon 
the arm, the only attempt at clothing being 
a belt of jingling iron circlets, and some 
beads on the head. 

Her father wore more clothing than his 
inferiors, though his raiment was more for 
show than for use, being merely a piece of 
dressed leopard skin hung over his shoul- 
ders as an emblem of his rank. He had on 


(2.) NEAM-NAM FIGHTING, 
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his head a sort of skull-cap made of white | tribe above the level of the beasts are, that 
beads, from which drooped a crest of white! they keep cattle, and that ite have a law 
10 


ostrich feathers. He always carried with 
him a curious instrument,— namely, an 
iron spike about two feet in length, with a 
hollow socket at the butt, the centre being 
bound with snake skin. In the hollow but 
he kept his tobacco, so that this instrumen: 
served at once the offices of a tobacco box 
a dagger, and a club. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more 
miserable and degraded set of people than 
the Kytch tribe, and, were it not for two 
circumstances, they might be considered as 
the very lowest examples of humanity. 

For their food they depend entirely upon 
the natural productions of the earth, and 
pass adife which is scarcely superior to that 
of a baboon, almost all their ideas being 
limited to the discovery of their daily food. 
From the time when they wake to the hour 
when they sleep, they are incessantly look- 
ing for food. Their country is not a pro- 
ductive one; they never till the ground, 
and never sow seed; so that they are always 
taking from the ground, and never putting 
anything into it. They eat almost every 
imaginable substance, animal an‘ vegetable, 
thinking themselves very fortunate if they 
ever finl the hole of a field-mouse, which 
they will painfully dig out with the aid of a 
stick, an] then feel luxuriously upon it. 

So ravenous are they, that they eat bones 
and skin as well as flesh; and if by chance 
they should procure the body of an animal 
80 large that its bones cannot be eaten 
whole, the Kytch break the bones to frag- 
ments between two stones, then poun | them 
to powder, and make the pulverized bones 
into a sort of porridge. In fact, as has been 
forcibly remarked, if an animal is killed, or 
dies a natural death, the Kytch tribe do not 
leave enough for a fly to feed upon. 


The two facts that elevate the Kytch| 
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regarding marriage, which, although repug- 
nant to European ideas, is still a law, and 
has its parallel in many countries which are 
far more advanced in civilization. 

The cattle of the Kytch tribe are kept 
more for show than for use, and, unless the 
die, they are never used as food. A Kytch 
cattle-owner would nearly as soon kill him- 
self, and quite as soon murder his nearest 
relation, as he would slaughter one of his 
beloved cattle. The milk of the one is, of 
course, a singular luxury in so half-starved 
ἃ country, and none but the wealthiést men 
are likely ever to taste it. The animals are 
divided into little herds, and to each herd 
there is attached a favorite bull, which seems 
to be considered as possessing an almost 
sacred character. Every morning, as the 
cattle are Jed out to pasture, the sacred bull 
is decorated with bunches of feathers tied 
to his horns, and, if possible, with little 
bells also. He is solemnly adjured to take 
great care of the cows, to keep them from 
straying, and to lead them to fhe best pas- 
tures, so that they may give abundance of 
milk, 

The law of marriage is a very peculiar 
one. Polygamy is, of course, the custom in 
Kytch-land, as in other parts of Africa, the 
husband providing himself with a succession 
of young wives as the others become old 
and feeble, and therefore unable to perform 
the hard work which falls to the lot of Afri- 
can wives. Consequently, it mostly happens 
that when a man is quite old and infirm he 
has a number of wives much younger than 
himself, and several who might be his grand- 
children. Under these circumstances, the 
atter are transferred to his eldest son, and 
he whole family live together harmoni- 
yusly, until the death of the father renders 
he son absolute master of all the property. 
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JusT over the Equator, and in the Nile dis- 
trict, is a very remarkable tribe called the 
NEAM-NAM. They are a fierce and warlike 
people, and aggessive toward all the sur- 
rounding tribes, making incursions into 
their territories, and carrying off their 
children into slavery. Consequently they 
are held in the utmost dread, and the lands 
that surround the Neam-Nam borders are 
left uncultivated, no one daring to eccupy 
them for fear of their terrible neighbors. 
The Neam-Nam seem not only to have 
firmly established themselves, but even to 
have gradually extended their boundarics, 
their neighbors falling farther and farther 
back at cach successve raid. 

When Mr. Petherick passed through their 
country, many of his porters could not be 
induced to enter the territory of such a ter- 
rible tribe, even though protected by the 
white man’s weapons. Several of them 
deserted on the way, and at last, when they 
were come in sight of the first village, the 
rest flung down their loads and ran away, 
only the interpreter being secured. 

As they neared the village, the menacing 
sound of the alarm drum was heard, and out 
came the Neam-Nams in full battle array, 
their lances in their right hands and their 
large shields covering their bodies. They 
drew up in line, and seemed disposed to dis- 
pute the passage; but as the party marched 
quietly and unconcernedly onward, they 
opened their ranks and allowed them to 
enter the village, from which the womep 


and children had already been removed. 
They then seated themselves under the 
shade of a large sycamore tree, deposited 
the baggage, and sat in a circle round it 
keeping on all sides a frent to the arm ἃ 
natives, who now bcgan to ccme rather 
ncarer than was agreeable, scme actually 
seating themselves on the traveller’s feet. 
They were all very merry and coke: point- 
ing at their visitors continually, and then 
bursting into shouts of approving laughter. 
There was evidently seme joke which tickled 
their fancy, and by means of the interpreter 
it was soon discovered. 

The fact was, that the Neam-Nam were 
cannibals, and meant to eat the strangers 
who had so foolishly trusted themselves in 
the country without either spears, swords, 
or shields, but they did not like to kill them 
before their chief arrived. When this pleas- 
ant joke was explained, the astonished vis- 
itors were nearly as amused as the Neam- 
Nam, knowing perfectly well that their 
weapons were sufficient to drive off ten 
times the number of such foes. 

Presently the chief arrived—an old, gray- 
headed man, who, by his sagacity, certain Ἷ 
showed himself worthy of the post whic 
he held. After a colloquy with the interpre- 
ter, he turned to his people, and the follow- 
ing extraordinary discourse took place: — 

‘Neam-Nam, do not insult these strange 
men. Do you know whence they come?” 

“No; but we will feast on them,” wae the 
rejoinder. Then the old man, holding up 
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his spear, and commanding silence, pro- 
ceeded thus: . 

“Do you know of any tribe that would 
dare to approach our village in such small 
numbers as these men flave done?” 

“ Nol” was again vociferated. 

“Very well; you know not whence they 
come, nor do I, who am greatly your senior, 
and whose voice you ought to respect, Their 
country must indeed be distant, and tv 
traverse the many tribes between their 
country and ours ought to be a proof to you 
of their valor. Look at the things they 
hold in their hands: they are neither spears, 
clubs, nor bows and arrows, but inexplicable 
bits of iron mounted on wood. either 
have they shields to defend their bodies 
from our weapons. Therefore, to have 
travelled thus far, depend on it their means 
of resistance must be as puzzling to us, and 
far superior to any arms that any tribe, ay, 
even our own, can oppose to them. There- 
fore, Neam-Nam, I, who have led you to 
many a fight, and whose counsels you have 
often followed, say, shed not your blood in 
vain, nor bring disgrace upon your fathers, 
who have never been vanquished. Touch 
them not, but prove yourselves to be worthy 
of the friendship of such a handful of brave 
men, and do yourselves honor by entertain- 
ing them, rather than degrade them by the 
continuance of your insults.” 

It is impossible not to admire the pene- 
tration of this chief, who was wise enough 
to deduce the strength of his visitors from 
their apparent weakness, and to fear them 
for those very reasons that caused his more 
ignorant and impetuous people to despise 
them. 

Having thus calmed the excitement, he 
asked to inspect the strange weapons of his 
guests. A gun was handed to him— the 
cap having been removed — and very much 
it puzzled him. From the mode in which it 
was held, it was evidently not a club; and 
yet it could not be a knife, as it had no edge; 
nor a spear, as it had no point. Indeed, the 
fact of the barrel being hollow puzzled him 
exceedingly. At last he poked his finger 
down the muzzle, and looked inquiringly at 
his guest, as if to ask what could be the use 
of such an article. By way of answer, Mr. 
Petherick took a gun, and, pointing to a 
vulture that was hovering ever their heads, 
fired, and brought it down. 

“ But before the bird touched the ground, 
the crowd were prostrate, and grovelling in 
the dust, as if every man of them had been 
shot. The old man’s head, with his hands 
on his ears, was at my feet; and when I 
raised him, his appearance was ghastly, and 
his eyes were fixed on me with a meaning- 
less expression. I thought that he had lost 
his senses. 

ἐ" r shaking him several times, I at 
I “sueceeded in attracting his attention 
to the falien bird, quivering in its last ago- 
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nies between two of his men. The first sign 
of returning animation he gave was pain 
his hand ἌΡ head, and examining himse 
as if in search of a wound. He gradually 
recovered, and, as soon as he could regain 
his voice, called to the crowd, who one after 
the other first raised their heads, and then 
again dropped them at the sight of their 
apparently lifeless comrades. After the re- 
peated call of the old man, they ventured to 
rise, and a general inspection of imaginary 
wounds commenced.” 
This map, Mur-mangae by name, was 
only a sub-chief, and was inferior to a very 
reat chief, whose name was Dimoo. There 
is one single king among the Neam-Nam, 
who are divided into a number of independ- 
ent sub-tribes, each ruled by its own chief, 
and deriving its importance from its num- 
bers. While they were recovering from the 
effect of the shot, Dimoo himself appeared 
an, after hearing the wonderful tale, seemed 
inclined to discredit it,and drew up his men 
as if to attack. Just thcn an elephant 
appeared in the distance, and he determined 
to use the animal as a test, asking whether 
the white men’s thunder could kill an ele- 
phant as well as a vulture, and that, if it 
could do so, he would respect them. A 
ἘΣ was at once despatched, accompanied 
»y the chief and all the savages. At the 
first volley down went most of the Neam- 
Nam, including the chief, the rest running 
away as fast as their legs could carry them. 
After this event the whole demeanor of 
the people was changed from aggressive 
insolence to humble respect, and they imme- 
diately showed their altered feelings by 
sending large quantities of milk and por- 
ridge for the party, and half a fat dog for 
Mr. Petherick’s own dinner. They also 
began to open a trade, and were equally 
astonished and amused that such common 
and useless things as elephants’ tusks could 
be exchanged for such priceless valuables as 
beads, and were put in high good-humor 
accordingly. Up to that time trade had 
been entirely unknown among the Neam- 
Nam, and, though the people made great use 
ofivory in fashioning ornaments for them- 
selves, they never had thought of peaceful 
barter with their neighbors, thinking that 
to rob was better than to exchange. 
Dimoo, however, still retained some of his 
suspicious nature, which showed itself in 
various little ways. At last Mr. Petherick 
invented on the spur of the moment a plan 
by which he completely conquered his host. 
Dimoo had taken an inordinate fancy for 
the tobacco of his guests, and was always 
asking for some. As the supply was small, 
Mr. Petherick did not like to make it still 
smaller, while, at the same time, a refusal 
would have been impolitic. So, one day, 
when the usual request was made, he ac- 
ceded to it, at the same time telling Dimoo 
that the tobacco was unsafe to smoke, be- 
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cause it always broke the pipes of those who 
meditated treachery toward him. 

Meanwhile, a servant, who had been pre- 
viously instructed, filled Dimoo’s pipe, at 
the same time inserting a small charge of 
gunpowder, for which there was plenty of 
room, in consequence of the inordinate size 
oi the bowl. Dimoo took the pipe and be- 
gan to smoke it defiantly, when all at once 
an explosion took place, the bowl was shat- 
tered to pieces, and Dimoo and his coun- 
cillors tumbled over each other in terror. 
Quite conquered by this last proof of the 
white man’s omniscience, he humbly ac- 
knowledged that he did meditate treachery 
—not against his person, but against his 
goods—and that his intention was to detain 
the whole party until he had got possession 
cf all their property. 

The appearance. of the Neam-Nam tribe is 
very striking. They are not quite black, but 
have a brown and olive, tint of skin. The 
men are better clothed than is usually the 
case in Central Africa, and wear a home- 
made cloth woven from bark fibres. A tol- 
erably large piece of this cloth is slung round 
the body in such a way as to leave the arms 
at liberty. The hair is plaited in thick 
masses, exending from the neck to the 
shoulders. 

In the operation of hair dressing they use 
long ivory pins, varying from six to twelve 
or fourteen inches in length, and very 
slightly curved. One end is smoothly pointed, 
and the other is much thicker, and for some 
four inches is carved into various patterns, 
mostly of the zigzag character which is so 
pag throughout Africa. When the 
iair is fully combed out and arranged, two 
of the largest pins are stuck through it 
horizontally, and a number of shorter pins 
are arranged in a radiating form, so that 
they form a semi-circle, something like the 
large comb of a Spanish lady. 

One of these pins is now before me. It is 
just a foot in length, and at the thick end is 
almost as large as a black-lead pencil, taper- 
ing gradually to the other end. The butt, 
or base, is covered with a multitude of 
scratches, which are thought to be orna- 
mental, but which look exactly as if they 
had been cut by a child who for the first 
time had got hold of a knife, and they are 
stained black with a decoction of some root. 

The dress of the women consists partly of 
a picce of cloth such as has been described, 
but of smaller dimensions, and, besides this, 
they wear a rather curious apron made of 
leather. The one in my collection some- 
what resembles that of the Zulu apron, 
shown in “ Articles of Costume,” at page 
33, fig. 8, but is not nearly so thick nor so 
heavy, and indeed is made on a different 
plan. The top is a solid square of thick 
leather doubled in the middle and then 
beaten flat. To both of the edges has been 
firmly sewed a triple row of flat leathern 
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thongs, almost the eighth of an inch in 
width, and scarcely thicker than brown 
paper. Six rows of these flat thongs are 
therefore attached to the upper leather. 
All the ornament, simple as it is, is confined 
to the front layer of thongs, and consists 
entirely of iron. Flat strips of iron, evi- 
dently made by beating wire flat, are twisted 
round the thongs and then hammered down 
upon them, while the end of gach thong is 
further decorated with a ring or loop of iron 
wire. 

The centre of the solid leather is orna- 
mented with a circular piece of iron, boss- 
shaped, scratched round the edges, and hav- 
ing an iron ring in its centre. The strap 
which supports the apron is fastened to a 
couple of iron rings at the upper corners. 
In some aprons bead ornaments. take the 
ylace of the iron boss, but in almost ever 
Instance there is an ornament of some kind. 
The women have also an ornament made by 
cutting little flat pieces of ivory,and placing 
them on a strip of leather, one over the 
other, like fish scales. This ornament is 
worn as a necklace. They also carve pieces 
of ivory into a tolerable imitation of cowrie- 
shells, and string them together as if they 
were the veritable shells. 

There is another ornament that exhibits 
a type of decoration which is prevalent 
throughout the whole of Central Africa. It 
is composed of a belt of stout leather — that 
of the hippopotamus being preferred, on 
account of its strength and thickness— to 
which are attached a quantity of empty nut- 
shells. Through the upper end of the nut a 
hole is bored with a redhot iron, and an iron 
ring passes through this hole and another 
which has been punched through the leather. 
The shell is very hard and thick, and, when 
the wearer dances with the energetic ges- 
tures which accompany such performances 
the nuts keep up a continual and rather lou 
clatter. 

The Neam-Nam all wear leathern sandals, 
and although their clothing is so scanty, 
they are remarkable for their personal clean- 
liness, a virtue which is so rare in Africa 
that it deserves commemoration whenever 
it does occur. 

As may already have been seen, the 
Neam-Nam are a cannibal race, and always 
devour the bodies of slain enemies. This 
repulsive custom is not restricted to ene- 
mies, but is extended to nearly all human 
beings with whom they come in contact, 
their own tribe not proving any exception. 
Mr. Petherick was told by themselves that 
when a Neam-Nam became old and feeble, 
he was always killed and eaten, and that 
when any were at the point of death, the 
same fate befell them. 

Should one of their slaves run away and 
be captured, he is always slain and eaten as 
a warning to other slaves. Such an event, 
however, is of very rare occurrence, the 
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slaves being treated with singular kindness 
and master and slave being mutually proud 
of each other. Indeed, in many familits 
the slaves are more valued than the chil- 
dren. Indeed, much of the wealth of the 
Neam-Nam consists Of slaves, and a man 
measures his importance by the number of 
slaves whom he maintains. All these slaves 
belong to some other tribe, and were cap- 
tured by their owners, so that they are liv- 
ing witnesses of prowess as well as signs of 
wealth. They are never sold or bartered, 
and therefore a slave dealer is not known 
among them, and they are spared one of the 
chief curses of: Africa. As a general rule, 
the slaves are so faithful, and are so com- 
pletely incorporated with the household to 
which they belong, that in case of war they 
are armed, and accompany their masters to 
battle. 

The Neam-Nam are skilful hunters, and 
make great use of fire when chasing the 
elephant. As they were desirous of procur- 
ing tusks to exchange for Mr. Petherick’s 
beads, they anxiously awaited the first rains, 
which would bring the elephants into their 
country. 

“Successive showers followed, and, after 
a fortnight’s sojourn, a herd of eighteen 
elephants was announced by beat of tom- 
tom, as being in the vicinity. Old men, 
boys, women, and children, collected with 
most sanguine expectations; and, anxious 
to witness the scene, I accompanied the 
hunters. A finer body of well-grown and 
active men I never beheld. The slaves, 
many of them from the Bacr, but most of 
them appertaining to unknown tribes from 
the west, were nearly black, and followed 
their more noble-looking and olive-colored 
masters. Two hours’ march — the first part 
through cultivated grounds and the latter 
through magnificent bush—brought us to 
the open plain, covered hip-deep with dry 
grass, and there were the elephants march- 
ing leisurely tov-ard us. 

‘The negroes, about five hundred, swift 
as antelopes, formed a vast circle round 
them, and by their yells brought the huge 
game to a standstill. As if by magic, the 
plain was on fire, and the elephants, in 
the midst of the roar and crackling of the 
flames, were obscured from our view by the 
smoke. Where I stood, and along the line, 
as far as I could see, the grass was beaten 
down to prevent the outside of the circle 
from being seized in the conflagration; and, 
in ἃ short time —not more than half an 
hour—the fire having exhausted itself, the 
cloud of smoke, gradually rising, again dis- 
played the group of elephants standing as if 

etrified. As soon as the burning embers 
ad become sufficiently extinct, the negroes 
with a whoop closed from all sides upon 
their prey. The fire and smoke had blinded 
them, and, unable to defend themselves, 
they successively fell by the lances of their 
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assailants. The sight was grand, and, al- 
though their tusks proved a rich prize, I 
was touched at the massacre.” 

When the Neam-Nam warrior goes out 
to battle, he takes with him a curious series 
of weapons. He has, of course, his lance, 
which is well and strongly put together, the 
blade being leaf-shaped, lixe that of a hog 
spear, only very much longer. On his left 
arm he bears his shield, which is made of 
bark fibre, woven very rae together, 
and very thick. The maker displays his 
taste in the patterns of the work, and in 
those which he traces upon it with vari- 
ously colored dyes. Within the shield he 
has a sort of wooden handle, to which are 
attached one or two most remarkable weap- 
ons. 

One of these is wholly flat, the handle 
included, and is about the thickness of an 
ordinary sword-blade. The projecting por- 
tions are all edged, and kept extremely 
sharp, while the handle is rather thicker 
than the blade, and is rounded and rough- 
ened. so as to afford a firm grip to the hand. 
(See the “ Neam-Nam Fight” on p. 437.) 

When the Neam-Nam comes near his 
enemy, and before he is within range of 
a spear thrust, he snatches one of these 
strange weapons from his shield, and hurls 
itat the foe, much as an Australian flings 
his boomerang, an American Indian his 
tomahawk, and a Sikh his chakra, giving it 
a revolving motion as he throws it. Owing 
to this mode of flinging, the weapon covers.. 
a considerable space, and if the projecting 
blades come in contact with the enemy’s per- 
son, they are sure to disable, if not to kill, 
him on the spot. 

And as several of these are hurled in rapid 
succession, it is evident that the Neam-Nam 
warrior is no ordinary foe, and that even the 
possessor of fire-arms might in reality be 
overcome if taken by surprise, for, as the 
“boomerangs” are concealed within the 
shield, the first intimation of their existence 
would be given wy their sharp blades whirl- 
ing successively through the air with deadly 
aim. 

Besides the lance and the “ boomerangs,” 
each Neam-Nam carries a strangely-shaped 
knife in a leathern sheath,and oddly enough 
the hilt is always downward. It is sharp at 
both edges, and is used as a hand-to-hand 
weapon after the boomerangs have been 
thrown, and the parties have come too close 
to use the spear aparece & From the pro- 
jection at the base of the blade a cord is tied 
loosely to the handle, and the loop passed 
over the wrist, so as to prevent the warrior 
from being disarmed. 

Some of the Neam-Nam tribes use a ver 
remarkable shield. It is spindle-shaped, 
very long and very narrow, measuring only 
four or five inches in breadth in the middle, 
and tapering to a point at either end. In 
the middle a hole is scooped, large enough 
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to contain the hand, and a bar of wood is 
left so as to form a handle. This curious 
shield is carried in the left hand, and is used 
to ward off the lances or arrows of the en- 
emy, which is done by giving it a smart 
twist. 

In principle and appearance it resembles 
so closely the shield of the native Austra- 
lian, that it might easily be mistaken for one 
of thuse weapons. Sometimes a warrior 
decorates his shield by covering it with the 
skin of an antelope, wrapped round it while 
siill wet, and then sewed together ina line 
with the handle. The Shilloch and Dinka 
tribes use similar weapons, but their shields 
are without the hollow guard for the hand. 
and look exactly like bows without the 
strings. 

Each warrior has also a whistle, or call, 
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PAssina by a number of small and com- 
aratively insignificant tribes, we come to the 
arge mie important tribe of the Dor. Like 
all African tribes of any pretcnce, it includes 
a great number of smaller or sub-tribes, 
which are only too glad to be ranked among 
so important and powerful a tribe, and, for 
the sake of belonging to it, they forego their 
own individuality. 

Like the Neam-Nam, the Dor acknowl- 
edged no paramount chief, the innumerable 
sub-tribes of which it is composed heing cach 
independent, and nearly all at feud with one 
another. Indeed the whole political condi- 
tion of the Dor is wonderfully similar to that 
of Scotland, when clan was set against clan, 
and a continual state of feud prevailed 
among them, though they all gloried in the 
name of Scotchman. 

As in the old days of Chevy Chase, a hunt 
is almost a sure precursor of a fight. The 
Dor are much given to hunting, and organ- 
ize battues ona grand scale. They weave 
strong nets of bark fibre, and fasten them: be- 
tween trunks of trees, so as to cover a space 
of several miles. Antelopes and other game 
are driven from considerable distances into 
these nets; and as the hunters have to pass 
over a large space of country, some of which 
is sure to be claimed by inimical tribes, a 
skirmish, if not a regular battle, is sure to 
take place. 

The weapons carried by the Dor are of 
rather a formidable description. Once of the 
most curious is the club. It is about two 
feet six inches in length, and is remarkable 
for the shape of the head, which is formed 
like a mushroom, but has sharp edges. As 
it is made of very hard wood, it is a most 
effective weapon, and not even the stone- 
like skull of a Dér warrior can resist a blow 
from it. The bow exhibits a mode of con- 
struction which is very common in this part 
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made of ivory or antelope’s horn, which is 

sed for conveying signals; and some of the 
Officers, or lea ers, have large war eb ἐνὶ 
made of elephants’ tusks. One form of these 
trumpets is seen in the illustration “Cabo- 
ceer and soldiers,” on page 664. The reader 
will observe that, as is usual throughout 
Africa, they are sounded from the side, like 
a flute, and not from the end, like ordinary 
trumpets. 

Altogether Mr. Petherick passed a con- 
siderable time among this justly drcadcd 
tribe, and was so popular among them, that 
when he left the country he was accomya- 
nied by crowds of natives, and the great chief 
Dimoo not only begged him to return, but 
generously offered his daughter as a wife in 
case the invitation were accepted and prom- 
ised to keep her until wanted. 
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of Africa, and which must interfere greatly 
with the power of the weapon. The string 
does not extend to the tips of the bow, so 
that eighteen inches or so of the weapon are 
wasted, and the elasticity impaired. The 
reader will see that, if the ends of the bow 
were cut off immediately above the string, 
the strength and elasticity would suffer no 
diminution, and that, in fact, the extra 
weight at cach end of the bow only gives the 
Weapon more work to do. 

The Africans have a strange habit of mak- 
ing a weaponin such a ay that its efficiency 
shall be weakened as much as possible. Not 
content with leaving a foot or so of useless 
wood at each end of the bow, some tribes 
ornament the weapon with large tufis of 
loose strings or fibres, about half way be- 
tween the handle and the tip, as if to cause 
as much disturbance to the aim as possible. 
Spears again are decorated with tufts to such 
an extent that they are rendered quite un- 
manageable. 

Much more care is taken with the arrows 
than with the bows. There is a great vari- 
ety in the shape of the arrows, as also in 
their length. They are all iron-headed, and 
every man seems to make his arrows after 
his own peculiar fashion; sometimes large 
and broad-headed, sometimes slightly barbed, 
though more commonly slender and sharply 
pointed. , 

In my collection there is a most remark- 
able quiver, once belonging to a warrior of 
one of the Dor sub-tribes. Jt was brought 
from Central Africa: by Mr. Petherick. 
Nothing can be simpler than the construc- 
tion of this quiver. The maker has cut a 
strip of antelope hide rather more than 
three feet in length and fourteen inches in 
width. He has then poked his knife through 
the edges at moderately regular intervals, so 
as to make a series of holes, A thong about 
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half an inch wide has next been cut from 
the same hide, and passed through the top- 
most hole or slit, a large knot preventing it 
from slipping through. It has then been 
assed through the remaining slits, so as to 
ace the edges together like the sides of a 
boot. The bottom is closed by the simple 
plan of turning it up and lacing it by the 
same thong to the side of the quiver. 

It is hardly possible to conceive any 
rougher work. The maker has cut the slits 
quite at random, so that he has occasionally 
missed one or two, and he has not taken the 
least pains to bring the sides of the quiver 
together throughout theirlength. So stupid 
or careless has he been, that he has begun 
by cutting the strip of skin much too nar- 
row, and then has widened it, never taking 
the pains to sew up the cut, which extends 
two-thirds down the quiver. 

Four or five of the arrows have the leaf- 
shaped head and need not be particularly: 
described. The largest of the arrows, being: 
a “cloth-yard shaft,” but for the absence of 


feathers, might vie with the weapons of the. 
The head is remark- | 


old English archers. 
able for a heavy ridge which runs along the 
centre on both sides. There is another not 
so boldly barbed as that which has just been 
mentioned, but which is quite as formidable 
ἃ weapon, on account of a thick layer of 
poison that begins just behind the head, and 
extends nearly as far as the shaft. 

The most characteristic forms, however, 
are these two. The first is an arrow which 
is barbed with a wonderful ingenuity, the 
barbs not being mere projections, but actual 
apie more than an inch in length, and at 
the base nearly as thick as a crow quill. 
They have been separated from the iron 
head by the blow of a chisel, or some such 
implement, and have then been bent out- 
ward, and sharpened until the 
like those of needles. Besides these long 
barbs, the whole of the square neck of the 
iron is jagged exactly like the Bechuana 
eee which has been figured on page 


Such an arrow cannot be extracted, and 
the only mode of removing it is to push it 
through the wound. But the Central Afri- 
cans have evidently thought that their enemy 
was let off too cheaply by being allowed to 
rid himself of the arrow by so simple a pro- 
cess, and accordingly they have invented a 
kind of arrow which can neither be drawn 
out nor pushed through. In the second of 
these arrows there is a pair of reversed barbs 
just at the junction of the shaft and the iron 

ead,so that when the arrow has once pene- 
trated, it must either be cut out or allowed 
to remain where itis. Such an arrow is not 
poisoned, nor does it need any such addi- 
tion to its terrors. Both these arrows are 
remarkable for having the heads fastened to 


the shaft, first in the ordinary way, by raw 
hide, and then by a band of iron, about the 
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sixth of an inch in width. Though shorter 
than some of the other arrows, they are on 
that account much heavier. 

One of the fights consequent on a hunt is 
well described by Mr. Petherick. He was sit- 
ting in the shade at noon-day, when he per- 
ceived several boys running in haste to the 
village for an additional supply of weapons 
for their fathers. “The alarm spread in- 
stantly that a fight was taking place, and 
the women en masse proceeded to the scene 
with yellings and shricks indescribable. 
Seizing my rifle,and accompanied by four of 
my followers, curiosity to see a negro fight 
tempted me to accompany them. After aastiff 
march of a couple of hours through bush 
and glade, covered with waving grass reach- 
ing nearly to our waists, the return of sev- 
eral boys warned us of the proximity of the 


fight, and of their fear of its turning against 


them, the opposing party being the most 
numerous, Many of the women hurried 
back to their homes, to prepare, in case of 
emergency, for flight and safety in the bush. 
For such an occurrence, to a certain extent 
they are always prepared; several parcels of 
grain and provisions, neatly packed up in 
spherical forms in leaves surrounded by net- 
work, being generally kept ready in every 
hut for a sudden start. 

“ Accelerating our pace, and climbing u 
a steep hill, as we reached the summit, an 
were proceeding down a gentle slope, Icame 
in contact with Djau and his party in full. 
retreat, and leaping like greyhom.73 over 
the low underwood and Tek grass. On 
perceiving me, they halted, and rent the air 
with wild shouts of ‘The White Chief! the 
White Chief!’ and I was almost suffocated. 
by the embraces of the chief. My presence 
gave them courage to face the enemy again; 
aloud peculiar shrill whoop from the gray- 
headed but still robust chief was the signal 
for attack, and, bounding forward, they were 
soon out of sight. To keep up with them 
would have been an impossibility; but, 
marching at the top of our pace, we fol- 
lowed them as best we could. After a long 
march down a gentle declivity, at the bot- 
tom of which was a beautiful glade, we 
again came up with them drawn up in line, 
in pairs, some yards apart from each other 
within the confines of the bush, not a sound 
indicating their presence. 

“ Joining them, and inquiring what had 
become of the enemy, the man whom I 
addressed silently pointed to the bush on 
the opposite side of the glade, some three 
hundred yards across. Notwithstandin 
my intention of being a mere spectator, 
now felt myself ΓΟ ΤΟΣ ΕΟ in the fight; 
and, although unwilling to shed blood, I 
could not resist my aid to the friends 
who afforded me an asylum amongst them. 
Marching, accordingly, into the open space 
with my force of four men, I resolved that 
we should act as skirmishers on the side of 
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our hosts, who retained their position in the 
bush. We had proceeded about a third of 
the way across the glade, when the enemy 
advanced out of the wood and formed, in a 
long line of two or three deep, on its con- 
fines opposite to us. I also drew up my 
force, and for an instant we stood looking 
at each other. Although within range, at 
about two hundred yards’ distance, I did 
not like to fire upon them; but in pref- 
erence continued advancing, thinking the 
prestige of my fire-arms would be sufficient. 

“I was right. We had scarcely marched 
fifty yards when a general flight took place, 
and in an instant Djau and his host, amount- 
ing to some three or four hundred men, 
passed in hot pursuit. After reflection on 
the rashness of exposing myself with so few 
men to the hostility of some six hundred 
negroes, and in self-congratulation on the 
effect my appearance in the fight had pro- 
duced, I waited the return of my hosts. In 
the course of an hour this took place; and, 
as they advanced, I shall never forget the 
impression they made upon me. more 
complete picture of savage life I could not 
have imagined. A large host of naked 
negroes came trooping on, grasping in their 
hands bow and arrow, lances and clubs, with 
wild gesticulations and frightful yells pro- 
claiming their victory, whilst one displayed 
the reeking head of a victim. I refused to 
join them in following up the defeat of their 
enemies by a descent on their villages. 

“With some difficulty they were pery 
suaded to be content with the success 
already achieved — that of having beaten oft 
a numerically superior force —and return 
to their homes. Their compliance was only 
obtained by an actual refusal of further co- 
operation; but in the event of a renewed 
attack upuyn their villages, the probability 
of which was suggested, I promised them 
nye willing support.” 

he death of an enemy and the capture 
of his body are alwavs catises of great re- 
joicing among the Dor tribes, because they 
gain trophies whereby they show their skill 
in warfare. In the centre of every village 
there is a large open space, or circus, in the 
middle of which is the venerated war tree. 
Beneath this tree are placed the great war 
drums, whose deep, booming notes can be 
heard for miles. On the branches are hung 
the whitened skulls of slain warriors, and 
the war drums only ’sound when a new head 
is added to the trophy, or when the warriors 
are called to arms. : 

Four of the enemy were killed in this 
skirmish, and their bodies were thrown into 
the bush, their heads being reserved for the 
trophy. On the same evening they were 
brought into the village circus, and dances 
performed in honor of the victors. The 
great druins were beaten in rhythmic meas- 
ure, and the women advanced in pairs, 
dancing to the sound of the drum and chant- 
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ing a war-song. As they apprentice the 
heads of the victims, they halted, and ad- 
dressed various insulting epithets to them, 
clanking their iron anklets and yelling with 
excitement. On the following day the heads 
were taken into the bush to be bleached, 
and, after they were completely whitened, 
they were hung on the trophy with the 
accompaniment of more shouts and dances. 

All their hunting parties, however, are 
not conducted in this manner, nor do they 
all lead to bloodshed. When they hunt the 
elephant, for example, the animal ts attacked 
by a small party, and for the sufficient reason, 
namely, that he who first wounds the ele- 
phant takes the tusks, and therefore every 
additional man only decreases the chance. 

They have one singularly ingenious mode 
of hunting the elephant, which is conducted 
by one man alone. The hunter takes with 
him a remarkable spear made for the ex- 
press purpose. One of these spears, which 
was brought from Central Africa by Mr. 
Petherick, is in my collection, and a repre- 
sentation of it may be seen on page 103, fig. 
2. They vary slightly in size, but my speci- 
men is a very fair example of the average 
dimensions. It is rather more than six fret 
in length, three feet of which are due to 
the iron head and the socket into which the 
shaft passes. As may be seen, the shaft 
tapers gradually, so as to permit it to pass 
into the socket. To the butt is fastened a 
heavy piece of wood, rather more than four 
inches in diameter. It is a heavy weapon, 
its whole weight being a little more than 
seven pounes, and is so ill-balanced and so 
unwieldy, that, unless its use were known, 
it would seem to be about the most clumsy 
weapon that ever was invented. This, how- 
ever, is the spear by which the Dor and Baer 
tribes kill the elephant, and very ingeniously 
they do it. 

nowing the spots where the clephant 
loves to hide itself in the noon-tide, and 
which are always in the depths of the forest, 
the huuter proceegs thither in the early 
mornipg, and carries with him his heavy 
spear and some rope. When he approaches 
the place, he proceeds to take some large 
stones, and binds them to the butt of the 
spear, plastering them over thickly with 
lumps of clay, so as to make his heavy 
weapon still heavicr. He then ties one end 
of the rope to the spear, and after selecting 
a suitable tree, climbs it, and works his way 
out upon one of the horizontal branches, 
hauling up his weapon when he has settled 
himself. 

He now awaits the coming of the herd, 
and, when they are olose to the tree, unties 
the spear, and holds itin readiness. When 
an elephant with good tusks passes under 
him, he drops the spear upon the animal’s 
back, the weight of the weapon causing it 
te.penetrate deeply into the body. Startled 
qf’ the sudden pang. the elephant rushes 
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mgus the trees, trying to shake off the’ 


terrible spear, which sways about from side 
to side, occasionally striking against the 
trunks or branches of the trees, and so cut- 
ting its way deeper among the vital organs, 
until the unfortunate animal falls from loss 
of blood. The hunter does not trouble him- 
self about chasing his victim at once. He 
can always track it by its bloody traces, and 
knows full well that within a moderate dis- 
tance the unfortunate animal will halt, and 
there die, unless it is disturbed by the pres- 
ence of man, and urged to further exertions. 

The reader will note the curious similar- 
ity between this mode of elephant hunting 
and the Banyai method of trapping the hip- 
ponpteunus, as described on page $42. The 

or also use lances, at least eleven feet long, 
for elephant hunting, the blades measuring 
between two and three feet in length. These, 
however, are not dropped from a tree, but 
wielded by hand, the hunters surrounding 
the animal, and each watching his opportu- 
nity, and driving his spear into its side 
when its attention is directed toward some 
on the other side. 

The Dor hold in great contempt the per- 
fect nudity which distinguishes the Kytch 
and several other tribes, but no one on first 
entering their villages would suppose such 
to be the case. The dress which the men 
wear is simply a little flap of leather hang- 
ing behind them. This, however, in their 
ideas constitutes dress; and when some of 
the Djour people entered a Dor village, the 
latter, as a mark of respect to the visitors, 
turned their little aprons to the front, and 
so were considered as having put on full 
dress. 

The women use a still simpler dress. Un- 
til they are married, they wear no dress at 
all; but when that event takes place, they 
clothe themselves in a very simple manner. 
In their country is an abundance of ever- 

reens and creepers, and with these they 
orm their dress, a branch tucked into the 
girdle in front, and another behind, answer- 
ing all purposes of clothing. They use 
these leafy dresses of such a length that 
they fall nearly to the ground. Ornaments, 
however, they admire exceedingly, and the 
weight of a Dor woman’s decorations is 
more than an ordinary man would like to 
carry about with him for a whole day. Heavy 
strings of bea ls are hung on their necks and 
tied round their waists, the most valued 
beads being as large as pigeon’s eggs, and 
consequently very heavy. Strin s of beads 
also fall from their ears. On their wrists 
they wear bracelets, made simply of iron 
bars cut to the proper length, and bent 
round the wrist. Others, but of greater 
dimensions, encircle the ankles; and as 
some of them are fully an inch thick, and 
quite solid, their united weight is very con- 
sijlerable. 

Like most African tribes, the Dér are 
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fond of wearing amulets, though they do 
not seem to have any particular idca of 
their meaning, and certainly do not attach 
any sanctity to them. . They have a hazy 
idea that the possession of a certain amulct 
is a safeguard against certain dangers, but 
they do not trouble themselves about the 
modus operandi. 

In this tribe we may notice the re-appear- 
ance of the lip ornament. In the manner 
in which it is worn it resembles the “ pe- 
lele” described on page 356, but it is worn 
in the under instead of the upper lip. One 
of these ornaments is now betore me. It is 
nan with a conical top, and measures 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
exactly an inch in length, The base, which 
comes against the lower teeth and gum, is 
nearly flat, and well polished, while the con- 
ical top, which projects in front of the 
mouth, is carved very neatly with a “ cross- 
hatching” sort of a pattern, the effect of 
which is heightened by the charring of a 
certain portion of it, the blackened and pol- 
ished surfaces contrasting well with the 
deep-red color of the wood. In order to 
keep it in its place, a shallow groove runs 
round it. This is one of the smaller speci- 
mens, but itis the custom of the owner to 
wear larger and larger lip ornaments, until 
some of them contrive to force into their 
lips pieces of wood three inches in circum- 
ference. Before taking leave of the Dor 
costume, it may be as well to observe that 
in the Botocudo tribe of Tropical America 
both sexes wear a similar ornament in 
their lips, and in most instances have these 
strange decorations twice as large as those 
of the Dér women. 

The villages of the Dor tribes are really 
remarkable. The houses are neatly con- 
structed of canes woven into a sort of basket 
work. The perpendicular walls are about 
six feet high, and are covered by a conical 
roof, the whole shape of the hut being al- 
most exactly like that of the lip ornament 
which has just been described. The reed 
roof is ornamented on the exterior with 

ieces of wood carved into the rude sem- 
lance of birds. 

In the middle of each hut is the bedstead, 
and, as no cooking is done within it, the 
interior of the hut is very clean, and in that 
respect entirely unlike the sooty homes of 
the Kaffir tribes. All the cooking is per- 
formed in a separate hut, or kitchen, and is 
of a rather simple character, the chief food 
being a kind of porridge. The doorway is 
very small, and is barricaded at night by 
several logs of wood laid horizontally upon 
each other, and supported at each end by 
two posts driven into the ground. The 
whole village is kept as clean as the individ- 
ual houses, and the central circus is not only 
swept, but kept well watered, so as to lay 
the dust. : 

The most singular point in the Dér vil- 
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lage lies in the approaches to it, which are 
narrow footpaths, marked out on each side 
by wooden posts roughly carved into the 
human form. They are placed about four 
feet apart, and are different in size. The 
one nearest the village is the largest, while 
the others are much smaller, and are repre- 
sented as carrying bowls on their heads. 
The natives say that the first is the chief 
going to a feast, and that the others are his 
attendants carrying food on their heads. 


Several of these wooden figures were ~ 


brought to England by Mr. Petherick, and 
two of the chiefs are represented on the 
next page., They are about four feet in 
length. It may be imagined that a double 
row of such ae must give a most curi- 
ous aspect to the road. 

“The village,” writes Mr. Petherick, “was 
prettily situated at the foot of a hill, around 
which were two or three other villages, this 
forming the entire community of a large 
district. From its summit a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country was obtained. 
Surrounding the village at a moderate dis- 
tance were the unfenced gardens of the vil- 
lagers, in which cucurbits, vegetables, and 
seeds were grown; and beyond, to the east- 
ward, was ailaere plain of cultivated dourra 
fields; and southward, at about a mile dis- 
tant, a winding brook was to be seen, bor- 
dered with superb trees and flourishing 
canes. The bush supplied a variety of 
game, consisting of partridges, guinca-fowl, 
a large white boar, gazelles, antelopes, and 
giraffes. Elephants and buffaloes I did not 
encounter, and I was told that they only 
frequented the locality in the rainy season.” 

There are three forms of the guitar, ‘or 
rababa, yet in neither instrument is the 
neck rigid, as in the guitars and violins with 
which we are all familiar. This is, however, 
intentional on the part of the maker, its 
object being to keep the strings at a proper 
tension. The mode in which it is tuned 
is equally simple and effective. A ring, 
mostly made of the same fibre as the 
strings, is passed over each neck, 80 that, as 
it is slipped up or down, the sound becomes 
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proportionately grave or acute. It can be 
thus tuned with reasonable accuracy, as I 
can. testify bY experience, the only σαν" 
back being that the notes cannot be altered 
by pressure of the fingers upon the strings, 
on account of the angle ‘which they make 
with the neck. Five sounds only can be 
produced by this instrument, but it is wor- 
thy of notice that one string is very much 
longer than the others, so that it produces a 
deep tone, analogous to the “drone” in the 


gpipes. 
Al oven tolerably well-mannered to trav- 
ellers with whom they were acquainted, the 
Dér are very apt to behave badly to those 
whom they do not know. Mr. Petherick 
nearly lost his life by a sudden and treach- 
erous attack that was made on him by some 
of this tribe. Accompanied by the friendly 
chief, Djau, he went to a village, and began 
to purchase ivory. In spite of Djau’s pres- 
ence the people were suspicious, and became 
more and more insolent, asking higher prices 
for every tusk, and at last trying to run off 
with a tusk and the beads that had been 
offered in payment for it. The tusk was 
regained, whereupon a sudden attack was 
made, and a lance hurled at Mr. Petherick, 
whom it missed, but struck one of his men 
in the shoulder. Three more were wounded 
by a volley of spears, and there was nothing 
for it but to fire. One of the assailants hav- 
ing been wounded in the leg, firing was 
stopped. On going for their donkey, who 
had been brought to carry back the tusks 
he was found lying dead, having been killed 
by the vengeful Dor. 

Hereupon Djau recommended that the 
village should be sacked as a warning, 
which was done, and the spoil carried home. 
Next day the chief of the village came very 
humbly to apologize, bringing some tusks 
as an equivalent for the donkey, and as a 
proof of good-will for the future. So the, 
tusks were accepted, the plunder of the vil- 
lage restored, and harmony was thus estab- 
lished, a supplementary present of beads 
being added as a seal to the bargain. 
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THE Djour tribe afford a remarkable in- 
stance of the influence which is exercised 
_ over man by the peculiarities of the ceuntry 
in which he is placed. Surrounded by pas- 
toral tribes, which breed cattle and trouble 
themselves but little about the cultivation 
of the ground, the Djour aré agriculturists, 
and have no cattle except goats. The-sole 
reason for this fact is, that the dread tsetse- 
fly is abundant in the land of Djour, and 
consequently neither horse nor ox has a 
chance οὗ life. This terrible insect, harm- 


less to man and to most animals, is certain 
death to the horse, dog, and ox tribe. 

It is very little larger than the horse-fly, 
and its only weapons are a kind of lancet, 
which projects from its mouth, ag one may 
see in the gad-fly. Like the gad-fly, the 
tsetse only causes a temporary irrftation 
when it bites a human being, and the stran- 
gest thing is that it does no harm to calves 
until they are weaned. It does not sting, 
but, like the gnat, inserts its s probos- , 
cis into the skin for the purpose of sucking 
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the blood. After an ox has been bitten, it 
loses condition, the coat starts, the muscles 
become flaccid, and in a short time the ani- 
mal dies, even the muscle of the heart hav- 
ing become so soft that, when pinched, the 
fingers can be made to mect through it. 

Yet the mule, ass, and goat enjoy a per- 
fect immunity from this pest, and conse- 

uently the only domesticated animal among 
tue Djour is the goat. The tsetse is a sin- 
gularly local insect. It will swarm along 
one bank of ἃ river, and the other bank be 
free; or it will inhabit little hills, or perhaps 
a patch of soil on level ground. Tsetse- 
haunted places are well known to the na- 
tives, and it has often happened that, when 
aw herd of oxen has been driven through one 
of these dreaded spots, not a single animal 
has escaped. 

Being deprived of cattle, the Djour do 
not depend wholly upon agriculture, but are 
admirable workers in iron, and by them are 
mide many of the weapons and polished 
iron ornaments which are so much in re- 
quest throughout Central Africa. Tron ore 
is abundant in their country, and, after they 
have finished getting in their crops, the 
in lustrious Djour set to work at their moe- 
tallurgy, at which every man is more or less 
anadept. After procuring a sufficient quan- 
tity of ore, they proceed to smelt it in fur- 
naces very inzeniously built. 

“The cupolas are constructed of stiff clay, 
one foot thick, increasing toward the bottom 
to about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
four feet in height. Underneath is a small 
basin for the reception of the metal, and on 
a level with the surface are four apertures, 
opposite each other, for the reception of 
the blast pipes. These are made of burnt 
clay, and are attached to carthen vessels 
about eighteen inches in diameter and six 
inches in height, covered with a loose 
dressed goat-skin tied tightly over them, 
and perforated with a few small holes. In 
the centre there is a loop to contain the fin- 
gers of the operator. <A lad, sitting between 
two of these vessels, by a rapid alternate 
vertical motion with each hand drives a 
current of air into the furnace, which, 
charged with alternate layers of ore and 
charcoal, nourished by eight of these rude 
bellows, emits a flame some eighteen inches 
in height at the top. 

“ Relays of boys keep up a continual blast, 
and, when the basin for the reception of the 
metal is nearly full, the charging of the fur- 
nace is discontinued, and it is blown out. 
Through an aperture at the bottom the 
greater part of the slag is withdrawn, and 
the temperature of the furnace not being 
sufficient to reduce the metal to the flui 
state, it is mixed up with a quantity of im- 
purities, and broken, when still warm, into 
small pieces. These are subsequently sub- 
mitted to the heat of a smith’s hearth, and 
hammered with a huge granite boulder on a 
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small anvil, presenting a surface of one and 
a half inches square, stuck into an immense 
block of wood. By this method the metal 
is freed from its impurities, and converted 
into malleable iron of the best quality. The 
slag undergoes the operations of crushing 
and washing, and the small globules of iron 
contained in it are obtained. A crucible 
charged with them is exposed to welding 
heat on the hearth, and its contents are 
welded and purified as above. 

“The iron being reduced to small malle- 
able ingots, the manufacture of lances, hoes, 
hatchets, &c., is proceeded with. These are 
beaten into shape by the boulder wielded b 
a powerful man; and the master smith wit 
a hammer, handleless, like the pestle of a 
mortar, finishes them. With these rude 
implements, the proficiency they have at- 
tained is truly astonishing, many lances and 
other articles of their manufacture which I 
now possess having been pronounced good 
specimens of workmanship for an ordinary 

english smith.” 

In an illustration on page 449 may be seen 
an example of the workmanship of the Djour 
tribe. The remarkable ornament with a 
long hook is an armiet, the hooked portion 
being passed over the: arm, and then bent, 
so as to retain its hold. The singular objects 
entitled “ Women’s knives” are good exam- 
les of the patient skill displayed by the 
bjour tribe with such very imperfect tools. 

These and other products of their inge- 
nuity are dispersed throughout ¢#everal of 
the tribes of Central Africa, many of them 
being recognized as currency, just as is the 
English sovereign on the Continent. As if 
to illustrate the truth of the proverh, that 
men are always longing for that which they 
do not possess, the Djours are always hank- 
ering after beef, and in consequence buy 
cattle largely from their warlike neighbors, 
the Dinka tribe. The tsetse prevents the 
Djour from keeping the cattle just purchased 
and so they only buy them in order 20 kill 
and eat them at once. 

Owing to this traffic, the Djour are recog- 
nized as the chief smiths of Central Africa, 
and they can always find a market for their 
wares. Consequently, they are a very pros- 
perous tribe, as even the Dinkas would not 
wish to destroy a people from whom they 
procure the very weapons with which they 
fight; and there is not a Djour man who 
cannot with ordinary industry earn enough 
for the purchase and maintenance of a wife 
as soon as he is old enough to take one. 
Among themselves they do not care particu- 
larly about wearing as ornaments the pro- 
ducts of their own skill, but prize beads 
above every other personal decoration; and 
so far do they carry this predilection, that 
their wives are purchased with beads, and 
not with goats —the only cattle which πεν 
can breeds There is scarcely a Djour of fu 
age who has not a wife, if not in fact, yet in 
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view; and so brisk is the matrimonial mar- 
ket, that chere is not a girl in the country 
above eight years of age who has not been 
purchased by some one as a wife. 

Tobaxco is as dear to the Djour as to other 
African tribes, and they are fond of smoking 
it in pipes of very great capacity. The 
have a rather odd mode of managing their 
pipes. The bowl is of reddish clay, worked 
on the outside into a kind of pattern like 
that in frosted glass. The stem is of hamboo, 
and is very thick, and the junction between 
the stem and the bowl is made tolerably air- 
tight by binding a picce of raw hide round 
it. A long and narrow gourd forms the 
mouthpiece, and round it is wrapped a piece 
of leather like that which fastens the bow] 
to the stem. Lest the mouthpiece should 
fall off, a string is passed round it, and the 
other end fastened to the lower end of the 
stem. 

When the pipe is used, a quantity of fine 
bark fibres are rolled up into little balls, and, 
the gourd mouthpiece ine removed, they 
are thrust into it and into the stem, so that, 
when the pipe is lighted, they may become 
saturated with tobacco oil. This fibre is not 
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inserted for the purpose of purifying tho 
smoke, for the tobacco oil is thought to be 
much too valuable an article to be wasted, 
and the fibre balls, when thoroughly satu- 
rated, are taken out and chewec as if they 
were the best pigtail tobacco. 

It is thought to be a delicate attention for 
two friends to exchange “quids” trom each 
other’s pipe, and, when one person has ob- 
tained as much tobacco oi] as he cares for, 
he passes the quid to another, and so on 
until the favor has all been extracted. 1 
have in my collection one of these pipes. It 
is two fect in length, and the bowel te capa- 
ble of holding a large handful of tobacco. 
Pipes of this description, though differing 
sliehtly in details, prevail through the whole 
of Central Africa, and especially along the 
east bank of the Nile. In the splendid col- 
lection gathered by Mr. Petherick, and ex- 
hibited in London in 1862, more than twenty 
such pipes were exhibited, several with horn 
stems, some mounted with iron, and in one 
or two the bark “quids” were still in their 

laces. The specimen described above be- 
onged to the collection. 
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THE Latooka tribe inhabit a tract of country 
on the east of the Nile, lat. 40° N. Equally 
warlike when war is needed, they are not 
the morose, inhospitable set of savages we 
have seen some of their neighbors to be, 
but are merry, jocose, and always ready 
either for fighting, laughing, or playing. 

The dress of the Latookas is at once sim- 

le and complicated. The men wear but 
ittle dress upon their bodies, but bestow 
a wonderful amount of attention upon their 
heads, the proper tiring of which is so tong 
a process, that a man cannot hope to dress 
his head perfectly until he has arrived at full 
ave. Indeed, from the time that a Latooka 
begins to dress his head at least seven or 
eight years must elapse before his toilet is 
completed. The following account, given 
by Sir S. Baker, affords an excellent idea 
of the Latooka headdress. 

“‘ However tedious the operation, the result 
is extraordinary. The Latookas wear most 
exquisite helmets: all of them are formed 
of their own hair, and are of course fixtures. 
At first sight it appears incredible, but a 
minute examination shows the wonderful 
perseverance of years in producing what 
must be highly inconvenient. The thick, 
crisp wool is woven with fine twine, formed 
from the bark of a tree, until it presents a 
thick net-work of felt. As the hair grows 
through this matted substance, it is sub- 
jected to the same process, until, in the 
coufse of years, a compact substance is 
formed, like a strong felt, about an inch and 
a half thick, that has been trained into the 
shape of ahelmet. A strong rim, of about 
two inches deep, is formed by sewing it to- 


the helmet is protected by a piece of pol- 
ished copper; while a plate of the same 
metal, shaped like the half of a bishop’s 
mitre, and about a foot in length, forms the 
crest. 

“The framework of the helmet being at 
length completed, it must be perfected by 
an arrangement of beads, should the owner 
be sufficiently rich to indulge in the coveted 
distinction. The beads most in fashion are 
the red and the blue porcelain, about the 
size of small peas. These are sewed on the 
nape of the felt, and so beautifully arranged 
in sections of blue and red, that the entire 
helmet appears to be formed of beads; and 
the handsome crest of polished copper, sur- 
mounted by ostrich plumes, gives a most 
dignificd and martial appearance to this 
elaborate head-gear. No helmet is sup- 
posed to be complete without a row of cow- 
rie-shells stitched round the rim, so as to 
form a solid edge.” 

Necklaces of metal are also worn by the 
men, and also bracelets of the same mate- 
rial. Each warrior carries in addition a most 
remarkable bracelet on his right wrist. This 
is a ring of iron, round which are set four 
or five knife-blades with points and edges 
scrupulously kept sharp. ith this instru- 
ment they can strike terrible blows, and, if 
in action the spear is dropped, the wearer 
instantly closes with his enemy, and strikes 
at him with his armed bracelet. The other 
weapons of the Latooka tribe are a strong 
lance, or a short mace, mostly made of iron, 
and a shield about four feet long by two 
wide. The shields are generally made of 
buffalo hide, but the best are formed from 


gether with thread; and the front part of the skin of the giraffe, this combining the 
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two qualities of lightness and toughness.’ were to be seen with their heads comically 


Bows and arrows are not used by the La- 
tookas. 

The women take comparatively little pains 
with their toilet, Instead of spending their 
time in working up their woolly hur into 
the felt-like mass which decorates the men, 
they shave their heads entirely, and trust 
for their ornaments to beads, paint, and 
taitooing. Like the belles of more Southern 
tribes, the Latooka women extract the four 
incisor teeth of the lower jaw; ara the 
favorite wile of the king told Lady Maker 
that she would really not be bad-looking if 
she would only remove those teeth, and give 
herself a coat of grease and vermilion. 

“Bokke, the queen in question, with her 
daughtcr, were the only good-looking women 
that were seen in that country; the females 
being strangely larec, coarse, and powerful. 
On bodily strength they pride themselves, 
and each woman makes it a daily task to 
carry on her head a ten-gallon jar to the 
water, fill it, and bring it back again, the 
distance being seldom less than a mile. 
Their dress is rather remarkable, [{ con- 
sists of a leathern belt, to which is attached 
a large flap of tanned leather tn front, while to 
the back are tied a number of thongs, two feet 
or more in length, which look at a distance 
exactly like a horse’s tail. 

The most fashionable feminine ornament 
in the Latooka country is a long piece οἱ 

olished crystal, about as thick as a draw- 

ng pencil A hole is bored in the under 
lip, and the ornament hung from it. Sirs. 
Baker commended himsclf greatly to Bokke 
and her daughter by presen them with 
the glass stem of a thermometer that had 
been accidentally broken, and his gift was 
valued much as a necklace οὐ brilliants 
would be by European ladies. In order to 
prevent this ornament from filling. a piece 
of twine is knotted upon the end that passes 
through the lip. As the lower teeth are 
removed, the tongue of course acts upon it. 


and when a lady is speaking the movements of 


the tongue cause the crystal pendant to move 
about in a very ludicrous manner. Tattoo- 
ing is mostly confined to the cheeks and 
forchead, and consists chicfly of lines. 

The men are also fond of decorating their 
heads with the feathers of various birds, and 
the favorite ornamcnt is the head of the 
crested crane, its black, velvet-like plumage, 
tipped with the gold-colored crest, having a 
very handsome appearance when fixed on 
the top of the head. 

When Sir 8S. Baker was encamping among 
the Latookas, he could not purchase either 

oais or cows, though large herds were 

cing driven before him, and he was there- 
fore forced to depend much on his gun for 
subsistence. The feathers of the cranes, 
ducks, geese, and other birds were thrown 
over the palisade of his encampment, and, 
Guring the whole time of his visit, the boys 


dressed with white feathers, until they 
looked like huge cauliflowers. The long- 
est feathers were in greatest request, and 
were taken as perquisites by the boys who 
volunteered fo accompany the sportsman, to 
carry home the game which he shot, and 
then to pluck the birds, 

In general appearance, the Latookas are 
a singularly fine race of men. They are, 
on an average, all but Bix feet in height, 
and. although they are exceedingly muscular 
and powerful, they do not degcnerate into 
corpulency nor unwieldiness. The expres- 
sion of the countenance is pleasing, and the 
lips, although large, are not of the negro 
type. The forehead is high, the cheek- 
bones rather prominent, and the eyes large. 
It is thought that their origin must have 
been derived from some of the Galla tribes. 

The Latookas are rich as well as power- 
ful, and have great herds of cattle, which 
they keep in stockades, constructed after a 
most ingenious fashion; as many as tcn or 
twelve thousand head of cattle bcing often 
herded in one town, Knowing that there 
are plenty of hostile tribes, who would seize 
every opportunity of stealing their cows, the 
Latookes always pon them in very strong 
stockades, the entrance to which is only a 
yard or thereabouts in widih. These en- 
trances are arch-shapcd, and only just wide 
chough to allow an ox to pass through, and 
from the top of cach ach is hung a rude 
kind of cattle bell, formed from the shell of 
the dolape yaln nut, against which the ani- 
mal must strike as it passes in or out of 
the stockade, 

The path which leads from the entrances 
is no wider than the door itself, and is 
flanked at either side by a high and stron 
palisade, so that, ifan encmy were to altac 
the place, they could hardly force their way 
along passeges which a few men could guard 
as effectually as a multitude. Through the 
village runs a tolerably wide street, and into 
the street open the larger entrances into 
the cattle enclosures, so that, if the inhabi- 
tants desircd, they could either remove 
their oxen singly by the small doors, or 
drive them out in herds through the gates 
that open into the central street. 

Thus it will be secn that the aspect of a 
Latooka town is vcry remarkable. It is 
surrounded by a very strong palisade, in 
which are several doorways. Through the 
centre of the village runs the main strcet, 
upon which all the cattle-pens open, and the 
rest of the interior is traversed by lanes, so 
narrow that only one cow can pass ata 
time. The various gates and doors of the 
village are closed at night, and carefully 
barred with branches of the thorny mimosa. 
Sometimes these villages are 80 large as (0 
deserve the name of towns. Tarrangollé, 
the capital of the Latookas, comprised at 
least three thousand homesteads; and not 
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only was the whole town surrounded by a 
strong iron-wood PENDS, but each home- 
siead was fortified in like manner. 

The wives of the Latookas seem tolera- 
bly well off in comparison with their mar- 
ried sisters of other tribes. They certainly 
work hard, and carry ponderous weights, 
but then they are so tall and strong, that 
such labor is no very great hardship to 
them. That they are not down-trodden, as 
women are in too many parts of Africa, is 
evident from the way in which they comport 
themselves. On one occasion one of the 
armed soldiers belonging to the Turkish 
caravan met a woman, who was returning 
from the whiter with her heavy jar on her 
head. He demanded the water, and, when 
she refused to give it him, threatened her 
with his stick. Bokke, the pretty wife of 
Commoro, seeing this proceeding, went to 
the rescue, seized the soldier by the throat, 
and wrested his stick from him, while 
another woman twisted his gun out of his 
hand. Several other women came running 
to the spot, threw the man down, and ad- 
ministered a sound pommelling, while others 
poured water down the muzzle of his gun, 
and plastered great lumps of wet mud over 
the lock and trigger. 

Wives are purchased in Latooka-land for 
cows, and therefore a large family is a sure 
step to prosperity: the boys becoming war- 
riors, who will fight for their tribe; and the 

iris being always saleable for cows, should 

ey live to womanhood. Every girl is sure 
of being married, because, when a man 
begins to procure wealth, the first thing 
that he does is to buy a wife, and he adds to 
the number of his wives as fast as he can 
muster cows enough to pay for them. 

When Sir 5. Baker passed through the 
couniry, the great chief of the Latookas 
was named Moy. He had a brother, named 
Commoro, and, although in actual rank Moy 
took precedence of his brother, Commoro 
was virtually the king, having far more in- 
fluence over the peop than his brother. 
Commoro was really deserving of this influ- 
ence, and was remarkable for his acuteness 
and- strong common sense. Without his 
exertions the Latookas would certainly have 
assaulted the caravan, and great slaugh- 
ter must have ensued, the natives having 
learned to despise guns on account of a vic- 
tory which they had lately gained over a 
party of slave-stealers. He had a long argu- 
ment with his visitor respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, and resurrection after 
death, but could in no way be cenvinced 
that a man could live after death. Had he 
had even any superstitious feelings, seme- 
thing might have been done with him, but, 
like many other sceptics, he flatly refused to 
believe anything which is without the range 
of his senses. 

.The' familiar illustration of the grain of 
corn planted in the earth was used, but 
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without effect. He was quite willing that 
the grain in question should peprenen him- 
self, but controverted the conclusion which 
was drawn from the premises. The ears 
of- corn filled with grains, which would 
spring up after the decay of the original 
seed, were not, he said, representatives of 
himself, but were his children, who lived 
after he was dead. The ingenuity with 
which he slipped out of the argument was 
very considerable, and, as Sir 8. Baker 
remarks, “it was extraordinary to see so 
much clearness of ἀφ ἐν combined 
with such complete obtuseness to anything’ 
ideal.” 

The Latookas are very good blacksmiths, 
and excel in the manufacture of iron hoe- 
blades, or “molotes” as they are called. 
This instrument is also used as money. 
The bellows are made on the same princi- 
ple as those used by the Kaffir tribes, but, 
instead of using merely a couple of leather 
bags, the Latooka blacksmith employs two 
earthenware pots, and over the mouth of 
each pot is loosely tied a large piece of soft, 

liable leather, kept well greased to insure 
its softness. A perpendicular stick about 
four feet in length is fastened to the centre 
of each skin, and, when these are worked 
rapidly up and down, the wind is forced 
through earthenware tubes which commu- 
nicate with the bottom of the pots. 

The tools are very simple, a large stone 
doing duty for an anvil, and a smaller for a 
hammer, while a cleft stick of green wood is 
used by way of pincers. Great care is taken 
in shaping the molotes, which are always 
carefully tested by balancing them on their 
heads, and making them ring by a blow of 
the finger. When used for agriculture, the 
molotes are fastened to the end of wooden 
shafts, seldom less than seven, and often ten, 
feet in length, and thus a powerful leverage 
is gained. 

Although the Latooka is generally ready 
for war, he is not a born warrior, as is the 
case with many tribes. The Zulu, for ex- 
ample, lives chiefly for war; he thinks of it 
day and night, and his great ambition is te 
distinguish himself in battle. The Latooka, 
on the other hand, sé¢ldom wages war with- 
out a cause which he is pleased to think a 
good one; but, when he does, he fights well. 
The chief cause for which 4 Latooka will 
fight to the death is his cattle. He will 
sometimes run away when a powerful party 
makes a raid on his village, and carries off 
his wives and children for slaves; but if they 
attempt to drive off his cattle, the spirit of 
the noble savage is set a-blaze, and he is at 
once up in arms. 

A curious example of this trait of charac- 
ter occurred during Sir 8. Baker’s residence 
in Latooka-land. One of the Mahometan 
traders (who, it will be remembered, are the 
very pest and scourge of the country) fo 
ered togethera band of three hundred na- 
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‘tives, and more than ἃ hundred of his own 
countrymen, four the purpose of making a 
raid upon a certain village among the 
mountains. The men ran away, and the in- 
vaders captured a great number of women 
and children, with whom they might have 
escaped unmolested. Unfortunately for 
them, they were told of a large herd of 
cattle which they had missed, and accord- 
ingly returned, and began to drive off 
their spoil. 

The Latookas had witnessed the capture 
of their wives and children without attempt- 
ing a rescue, but the attack on their beloved 
cattle was too much for them, and they 
poured out of their hiding places like a 
swarm of angry wasps. Maddened with the 
idea of losing their cattle, they bravely faced 
the muskets with their spears and. shields, 
and clustered round the invaders in resist- 
less numbers. Each mnan,as he advanced, 
leaped behind some cover, from which he 
could hula lance, while others, climbed up 
the rocks, and rolled great stones on their 
-enemies. The attack was so sudden and 
simultancous, that the Turks found them- 
selves beset on all sides,and vet could hardly 
see aman at whom they could aim. 

They fled in terror down the path, and, 
mistaking in their haste the right read, they 
turned aside to one which Icd to a precipice 
five hundred feet in depth. Secing their 
danger, they tried to retreat, but the ever- 
increasing multitudes pressed closer and 
cloxer upon them, foreed them nearer to the 

recipice, and at last drove them all over it. 
Not ἃ men escaped, and although a few 
turned and fought with the courage of de- 
spair, they were hurled over the precipice 
after their comrades, The artist: has repre- 
scnted this victory on the next page. 

This was the victory over fire-arms which 
had inspired the Latookas with such con- 
tempt for these weapons, and had it not been 
fur Commoro’s mediation, they would have 
attacked the English party. That subtle 
chief. however, well knew the difference 
between asaulting an assemblage of Turks 
and Africans among the rocky passes and 
attacking in the open country a well-armed 
party commanded by Europeans. Such an 
attack was once meditated, and Sir Samuel 
Baker's account of it gives an excellent idea 
of the Latooka mode of warfare. The reader 
must remember that the war drum is an 
institution throughout the greater part of 
Central Africa. 

“It was about five p.m., one hour before 
sunset. The woman who usually brought 
us water delivered her jar, but disappeared 
immediately after, without sweeping the 
courtyard. as was her custom. Her children, 
who usually played in this enclosure, van- 
ished. On searching her hut, which was in 
one corner of the yard, no one was to be 
found, and even the grindimg-stone was 
gone. Suspecting that something was in 
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the wind, I sent Karka and Gaddum-Her, 
the two black servants, to search in various 
huts in the neighborhood to observe whether 
the owners were present, and whether the 
women were in their houses. Not awcman 
could be found. Neither woman nor child 
remained in the large town of Tarrangollé. 
There was an extraordinary stillness, where 
usually all was noise and chattering. All 
the women and children had been removed 
to the mountains, about two miles distant, 
and this so quickly and noiselessly that it 
appeared incredible.” 

Commoro and Moy were then sent for, 
and said that the Turks had behaved so 
badly, by robbing and beating the women, 
that the pec were much excited, and 
would endure it no Jonger; and, not being 
accustomed to any travellers except slave- 
dealers, they naturally included Sir S. Ba- 
ker’s party in that category. Commoro, 
however, took his leave, saying that he 
would do his best to quiet thé yeople. 

“The sun set, and, 28 is usual in tio] ical 
climates, darkness set in within half an 
hour, Not a weman had returned to the 
town, nor was the voice of a men to be heard. 
The natives had cntirely forsaken the por- 
tion of the town that both Land the Turks 
eceuplied, There was a dcath-like etillness 
in the air, Even the Turks, who were 
usually uproarious, were perfectly quiet; and, 
although my men mede no remark, it was 
plain that we were all cccupied by the same 
thoughts. and that an attack was expected. 

“Tt was about nine o'clock, and the still- 
ness had beceme almest painful. There 
was no cry of a bird; not even the howl of a 
hyena: the camels were slecping; but cvery 
man was wide awake, and the sentrics well 
on the alert. We were almest listening to 
the supernatural stillness, if I may so de- 
scribe the perfect calm, when suddenly every 
one startled at the deep and solemn bocm 


of the great war drum, or nogara! Three 
distinct beats, at slow intei:vals, rang 


through the apparently deserted town, an 
echoed loudly ἜΝ the neighboring moun- 
tain. It was the signal! A few minutes 
clapsed, and, like a distant echo frcm the 
north, the three mournft] notes again dis- 
ney sounded. Was itan echo? Impos- 
sible 

“ Now from the south, far distant, but un- 
mistakable, the same three regular beats 
came booming through the still night air. 
Again and again from every quarter, sprcad- 
ing far and wide, the signal was responded 
to, and the whole country echoed thcse 
three solemn notes so full of warning. Once 
more the great nogara of Tarrangollé 
sounded the original alarm within a few 
hundred paces of our quarters. The whole 
country was up. There was no doubt 
about the matter. The Turks well knew 
those three notes to be the war signal of the 
Latookas.... 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


“The peters shortly reported that large 
bodies of men were collecting outside the 
town. The A nogara again beat, and 
was answered, as before, from the neighbor- 
ing villages; but the Turk’s drum kept up 
an uninterrupted roll, as a challenge, when- 
ever the nogara sounded. Instead of the 
intense stillness, that had formerly been 
almost painful, a distinct hum of voices be- 
tokened the gathering of large bodies of men. 
However, we were well fortified, and the 
Latookas knew it. We cecutied the very 
stronghold which they themselves had con- 
structed for the defence of their town; and 
the square, being surrounded with strong 
iron-wood palisades, with only a narrow 
entrance, would be impregnable when held, 
as now, by fifty men well armed against a 
mob whose best weapons were only lances. 

“T sent men up the watchmen’s stations. 
These were about twenty-five feet high; 
and, the night being clear, they could dis- 
tinctly report the movements of a large mass 
of natives that were ever increasing on the 
outside of the town, at ahout two hundred 
vards distance. The rattle of the Turk’s 
drum repeatedly sounded in reply to the 
nogara, and the intended attack seemed des- 
tined to relapse into a noisy but empty bat- 
tle of the drums.” 

Toward midnight Commoro came in per- 
son, and said that the nogara had been 
beaten without his orders, and that he would 
try to quiet the people. He admitted, how- 
ever, that, if the exploring party had not 
been or their guard, an attack would really 
have been mate. After this business, Sir 
Samuel very wiser determined to separate 
entirely from the Turks, and therefore built 
himself a camp about a quarter of a mile 
from the town, so that the Latookas might 
not again think that the two parties had a 
common interest. 

On the following morning the women ap- 
peared with their water jars as usual, and 
the men, though still excited, and under 
arms, returned to their homes. By degrees 
the excitement died away, and then they 
talked over the affair with perfect frankness, 
admitting that an attack was meditated, and 
rather amused that the intended victims 
should have been aware of their plans. 

The Latookas are not free from the vice 
of thieving, and, when employed as porters, 
have exercised their craft with so little 
attempt at concealment, that they have de- 
liberately broken open the parcels which 
they carried, not taking any notice of the 
fact that a sentry was watching them within 
a few yards. Also they would occasionally 
watch an opportunity, slip aside from the 
caravan, and sneak away with their loads. 

Funeral ceremonies differ among the La- 
tookas according to the mode of death. If 
a man is killed in battle, the body is not 
touched, but is allowed to remain on the 
spot where it fell, to be eaten by the hysenas 
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and the vultures. But should a Laton 
whether man, woman, or child, die a natur 
death, the body is disposed of in a rather 
singular manner. Immediately after death, 
a shallow grave is dug in the enclosure that 
surrounds each house, and within a few feet 
of the door. It is allowed to remain here 
for several wecks, when decomposition is 
usually completed. It is then dug up, the 
bones are cleaned and washed, and are then 
placed in an earthenware jar, and carried 
about a quarter of a mile outside the vil- 


lage. 

No particular sanctity attaches itself either 
to the bones or the spot on which they are 
deposited. The earthen jars are broken in 
course of time, and the bones scattered 
about, but no one takes any notice of them. 
In consequence of this custom the neigh- 
borhood of a large town presents a most 
singular and rather dismal aspect, the 
ground being covered with bones, skulls, 
and earthenware jars in various states of 
preservation; and, indeed, the traveller. 
always knows when he is approaching a 
Latooka town by coming across a quantity 
of neglected human remains. 

The Latookas have not the least idea 
why they treat their dead in this singular 
manner, nor why they make so strange a 
distinction between the bodies of warriors 
who have died the death of the brave and 
those who have simply died from discase, 
accident, or decay. Perhaps there is no 
other country where the body of the dead 
warrior is left to the beasts and birds, while 
those who die natural deaths are so elabo- 
rately buried, exhumed, and placed in the 
public cemetery. Why they do so they do 
not seem either to know or to care, and, as 
far as has been ascertained, this is one of 
the many customs which has survived long 
after those who practise it have forgotten 
its signification. 

During the three or four weeks that elapse 
between the interment and exhumation of 
the body funeral dances are performed. 
Great numbers of both sexes take part in 
these dances, for which they decorate them- 
selves in a very singular manner. Their 
hair helmets are supplemented by great 

lumes of ostrich feathers, each man wear- 
ing as many as he can manage to fasten on 
his head, and skins of the leopard or mon- 
key are hung from their shoulders. The 
chief adornment, however, is a large iron 
bell, which is fastened to the small of the 
back, and which is sounded by wriggling 
the body after a very ludicrous fashion. 
faithful representation of one of these dan- 
ces is given the reader on page 465. 

ae ane crowd got up in this style cre- 
ated an indescribable hubbub, heightened 
by the blowing of horns and the beating of 
seven nogaras of various notes. Every 
dancer wore an antelope’s horn suspended 
round the neck, which he blew occasionally 
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in the height of his excitement. These 


Commoro was remarkable for his agility 


instruments produced a sound partaking of in thé funeral dances, and took his part in 
the braying of a donkey and the screech of every puch ceremony, no matter whether it 


an owl. Crowds of men rushed round and 
round in asort of galop infernel, brandish- 
ing their arms and iron-headed maces, and 
keeping tolerably in line five or six deep, 
following the leader, who headed them, dan- 
cing backward. 

“The women kept outside the line, dan- 
cing a slow, stupid step, while a long string 
of young girls and small children, their 
heads and necks rubbed with red ochre and 
grease, and prettily ornamented with strings 
of beads round their loins, kept a very good 
line, beating time with their feet, and jing- 
ling the numerous iron rings which adorned 
their ankles to keep time to the drums. 

“One woman attended upon the men, 
running through the crowd with a gourd- 
ful of wood-ashes, handfuls of which she 
showered over their heads, powdering them 
like millers: the object of the operation I 
could not understand. The premiere dan- 
seuse was immensely fat; she had passed the 
bloom of gout but, malgre her unwieldy 
state, she kept up the pace to the last, quite 
unconscious of her general appearance, and 
absorbed with the excitement of the dance.” 

These strange dances form a part of every 
funeral, and so, when several persons have 
died successively, the funeral dances go on 
for several months together. 


were for a wealthy or a poor man, every 
one who dies being equally entitled to the 
funeral: dance without any distinction of 
rank or wealth. 

The bells which are so often mentioned 
in those tribes inhabiting Central Africa 
are mostly made on one principle, though 
not on pyeciscly the same pattern. These 
simple bells cvidently derive their origin 
from the shells of certain nuts, or other 
hard fruits, which, when suspended, and a 
wooden clapper hung within them, can pro- 
duce ἃ aan of some resonance. 

The next advance is evidently the carving 
the bell out of some hard wood, 80 as to in- 
crease its size and add to the power of its 
sound. Next, the superior resonance of iron 
became apparent, and little bells were made, 
shaped exactly like the before-mentioned 
nuts. This point once obtained, the variety 
in the shape of the bells is evidently a mere 
matter of capride on the part of the maker. 

One form approaches nearer to our famil- 
iar type of bell than any other, and really 
bears a very close resemblance to the 
strangely-shaped bells of Siam or Burmab. 
Instead of being flattened, as are the others, 
it is tolerably wide, and is so formed that a 
transverse section of it would give the figure 
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THE SHIR, BARI, DJIBBA, NUEHR, DINKA, AND SHILLOOK TRIBES. 


LOCALITY OF THE SHIR TRIBE-—THEIR PORTABLE PROPERTY — DRESS AND GENERAL APPEARANCE — 
A STRANGE STORY — BASKET MAKING-~THE BARI TRIBE AND THEIR CHARACTER —SLAVE DEAL- 
ING — BARI ARCHERS~A DARING SHARPSHOOTER — THE BOY'S STRATAGEM—ARCHITECTURE OF THR 
BARI--THE DJIBBA TRIBE — THEIR NATIONAL PRIDE — DJIBBA WEAPONS —~THE AXE, CLUB, AND 
KNIFE — BRACELET —THE SCALP-LOCKS ORNAMENT —A PROUD WARRIOR— THE NOUAER OR NUEHR 
TRIBE-—THE CLAY WIG AND BEAD HELMET-—THE CHIEF, JOCTIAN, AND HIS IMPORTUNITY — 
NUEHR SALUTATION—THE DINKA TRIBE AND ITS WARLIKE CHARACTER — ZENEB TO THE RESCUE 
FEUD WITH THE SHILLOUKS AND BAGARAS— DRESS OF THE DINKA— TREACHERY, AND THE 
TABLES TURNED—THE DINKA MARKET—AN EMBASSY OF PEACE — THE SHILLOOKS, THEIR LO- 
CALITY, DRESS, AND APPEARANCE — THEIR PREDATORY HABITS —SKILL IN BOATING-~A _ PAS- 


TORAL COLONY 


AND ITS MANAGEMENT — FISH-SPEARING πὶ 


SHILLOOK FAMILY -— GOVERNMENT 


AMONG THE SHILLOOKS — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


As the Shir tribe are frequently mentioned 
by those travellers who have passed through 

entral Africa, a brief mention of them will 
be necessary. The Shir country extends on 
either side of the Nile, in lat. 6° N., and 
long. 30° E. 5 

The men are remarkable for never stir- 
ring out of their villages without all their 
personal property about them. Clothes, in 
our sense of the word, are not considered as 
property, the principal article of costume 

eing a tuft or two of cock’s-feathers on the 
top of the head. But they always carry 
their little stools slung on their backs, and 
no one ever moves without his loved pipe. 
Upon their pipe they lavish all their ar- 
tistic powers, which, however, are not very 
considerable. Precious as is iron in this 
country, being used, like gold in Europe, as 
a medium of currency, the pipes are all 
mounted with this costly metal. The bowls 
are made of clay, conical in shape, and hav- 
ing a couple of prongs on which to rest. 
They are very large, holding quite a handful 
of tobacco, and their mouthpieces are almost 
invariably made of iron. 

Besides the implements of peace, the Shir 
always carry with them their weapons of 
war. These consist of clubs, made of a kind 
of ebony, black, solid, and heavy, a couple of 
lances, a bow, and a bundle of arrows, s0 
that their hands are quite full of weapons. 
The bows are always kept strung, and the 
arrows are pointed with some hard wood, 
iron being too costly a metal for such a pur- 


pose. They are about three feet In length, 
and without feathers, so that they can only 
be used at a short distance. 

The women, however, have some preten- 
sions to dress. ΤῸ ἃ belt which goes round 
the waist is attached a small lappet of leather 
which hangs in front. This is balance 
behind by a sort of tail or long tassel of very 
thin leather thongs, which reach nearly 
down to the knees, Captain Speke remarks 
that this article of dress is probably the 
foundation of the reports that in Central 
Africa there is a race of men who have tails 
like horses. Such reports are rife, not only 
among Europeans, but among the Central 
Africans themselves, each tribe seeming to 
think that they are the only perfect race of 
men, and that all others have some physical 
defect. 

A very amusing instance of such a belief 
is narrated by Mr. Petherick, a native hav- 
ing given him a most circumstantial account 
of tribes among which he had been, and 
where he had scen some shes singular peo- 
ple. In one tribe, for example, he had seen 
people who, like the white man, could kill at 
a greatdistance. But instead of having odd- 
shaped pieces of wood and iron, which made 
a noise, they had bows and arrows, which lat- 
ter could not be extracted. Had he stopped 
here he might have been believed, the only 
exaggeration being in the range of the 
weapon. Unfortunately for his own charac- 
ter, he must needs add a number of other 
circumstances, and proceeded to tell of a 
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people who had four eyes, two in the usual 
places and two behind, and who could there- 
tore walk backward as well as forward —like 
the decapitated lady in the fairy tale, whose 
head was replaced wrong side forward, 
“which was very useful in dressing her 
back hair.” 

The next tribe through which he passed 
frightened him exceedingly. They had the 
usual number of eyes, but one eye was under 
each arm, so that, when they wantcd to look 
about them, they were obliged to lift up their 
arms. Not liking these strange companions, 
he went still farther southward, and there he 
saw people with tails a yard in length, and 
with faces like monkeys. But the most hor- 
rible ‘people among a he travelled were 
dwarfs, who had such enormous ears that, 
when they wished to rest for the night, they 
spread oue ear beneath them for a mattress, 
and the other above them by way of cover- 
ne. \ 
The strange part in connection with these 
wild tales is, that none of them are new. To 
the lovers of old legends all these monstrous 
races of men are pores ‘familiar. More- 
over, in that wonderful οἷα book, the “ Nu- 
remberg Chronicle,” there are woodcuts of all 
the strange people. There are the Acephali; 
whose eyes are in their breasts; there are 
the tailed men, the ape-faced men, the 
dwarfs, and the large-eared men. The ori- 
gin of several of these wild notions is evi- 
dent enough, and it seems probable that the 
idea of the large-eared race arose from the 
enornious ears of the African elephant, one 
of which is large ehough to shelter a man 
beneath its covert. 

To return to the Shir women, They are 
very fond of ornament, and nearly all the 
iron in the country which is not used in 
the decoration of pipes, or for the * spade- 
money,” is worn upon the legs of the women. 
Rings of considerable thickness are fastened 
round the ankles, and a woman of considera- 
tion will often have so many of these rings 
that they extend far up the leg. 
women walk, these rings make a clanking 
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sound, as if they wore iron fetters; but 
among the Shir belles this sound is thought 
to be very fashionable, and they cultivate 
the art of walking so as to make the anklets 
clank as much as possible. There is another 
ornament of which they are very fond. 
They take the shells of the river mussel, 
and cut it into small circular pieces, about 
the size of ordinary pearl buttons. These 
are strung together with the hair of the gi- 
rafte’s-tail, which is nearly as strong as iron 
wire, and are rather effective when contrasted 
with the black skins of the wearers. Like 
the Wanyoro. and other tribes, the Shir of 
both sexes knock out the incisor teeth of the 
lower jaw. 

These women are skilful as basket makers, 
the principal material being the leaf of the 
dome or doom palm. I have a mat of their 
manufacture, which is woven so neatly and 
closely, and with so tasteful an arrangement 
of colors, that it might easily be taken for 
the work of an European. It is oval, and 
about eighteen inches in diameter, The 
centre is deep-red, surrounded by alternate 
rings of red and black, which have a very 
admirable effect upon the pale-yellow of the 
mat itself. 

The food of the Shir tribe consists largely 
of the lotus-seed, the white species being 
that which is commonly used. Just before 
the seed is ripe it is gathered in the pod, 

| which looks something like an artichoke, 
| and contains a vast quantity of little grains, 
irather like those of the poppy both in size 
‘and flavor, When δ πη; the pods are 
i bored and strung upon reeds about four feet 
lin Jength. They are then taken into the 
‘village, dried in the sun, and stored away for 
food. The fruit of the doom palm is also 
ground and used as flour. 

There is one very strange kind of dict 
which prevails along the upper part of the 
White Nile. The people have large herds 
of cattle, and they not only live on the nulk, 
but bleed them monthly. and cook the bluod 


As the! with their flour and meal. 
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BETWEEN Jat. 4° and 8° N. and long. 31° | Bari, however, drew up in battle array, evi- 


33° E. there are several tribes so peculiar as 


to deserve a brief notice before we pass’ 


westward to the land of the negrocs. The 
first of these is the Bari tribe, which is situ- 
ated on the eastern bank of the Nile. 

They are a warlike and dangerous tribe, 
being well armed, and capable of using their 
weapons, so that a traveller who wishes to 
pass safely through their land must he able 
to show an_ armed front. When Captains 
Speke and Grant passed through their coun- 
try,an umbrella was accidentally left behind, 
and some of the men sent to fetch it. The 


dently knowing that without their leaders 
the men might be safely bullied, so that the 
umbrella was left to the mercies of the Bari 
chief. 

Owing to their position on the Nile, they 
do a great business in the slave trade, for as 
far as Gondokoro, the capital of the Bari 
country, steamers have been able to ascend 
the river. Consequently, every party of 
strangers is supposed—and mostly with 
truth—to be a slaving expedition, and is 
dreaded by one part of the ἘΟΟΒ ΝΈΟΝ, while 
it is courted by the other. The quarrelsome 
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disposition of the Bari has often brought 
them into collision with the traders, and, as 
might be imagined, the superior arms and 
discipline of the latter have given them such 
a superiority, that the Bari are not as 
troublesome as they used to be. Still, they 
are always on the watch for an opportunity 
of extortion, and, if a traveller even sits 
uncer a tree, they will demand payment for 
its shade. 

When Sir S. Baker was at Gondokoro, he 
was looked upon as a spy and opposer of 
the slave-trade, and consequently ran much 
greater risk of being killed than among the 
acknowledged savage tribes of the interior. 
And as the slave dealers had further compli- 
cated matters by stealing cattle from one 
sub-tribe, with which they bought slaves 
from another, the journey through Bari-land 
was certain to be most perilous, and prob- 
ably would be rendered impossible. 

nce they organized a regular attack upon 
the party, stationing themselves on either 
side of a rocky gorge through which the road 
rai, and keeping up a continual discharge 
of their poisoned arrows. Fortunately, some 
of the natives, brilliant in their scarlet war 
paint, had been seen ahead of the gorge, 
and preparations had been made for recelv- 
ing the attack. They ran along the rocks 
like monkeys, every now and then halting 
to discharge a poisoned arrow, and then 
running on in readiness for another shot. 
They showed much courage on the occasion, 
coming within fifty or sixty yards of the 
armed escort, in spite of their fire-arms, 
which they seemed justifiably to despise, as 
the men who carried them had no idea of 
aim, and, provided that they pointed a mus- 
ket somewhere toward the enemy, and fired 
it, enous that they had done all that was 
required. 2 

owever, the Bari were quite as bad as 
archers, and ‘not a single arrow took effect. 
Many were diverted from their line by the 
branches of trees and the clusters of bam- 
boo, while those that flew straight were 
easily avoided, an account of the weakness 
and stiffness of the bow, which would only 
project them feebly and slowly. The end of 
the skirmish was that, although the leader 
of the expedition did not think it worth 
while to fire at so insignificant an enemy, 
one of the Bari was somehow shot through 
the body, probably by a bullet aimed at 
somebody else, and a few were thought to 
be wounded. They fhen took to their heels 
and ran off. 

During the march the~ Bari still hung 
about the caravan, and at night completely 
surrounded it, their forms being quite invis- 
ible unless the sentinel lay on the ground, 
and contrived to see the outline of their 
ferms above the horizon. They even were 
audacious enough to creep close to the camp, 
‘and discharge their arrows at random into it, 
it the. hope. of hitting some one; but this 
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mode of assault was effectually checked by a 
volley of buckshot, which killed one of the 
most daring of them. When his body was 
found next morning, lying about thirty yards 
from the camp, the bow was in his hand, and 
a supply of poisoned arrows, by his side. 
Four of his arrows were afterward found in 
the camp, and their ingeniously barbed heads 
charged with deadly poison showed that the 
death of the former owner was well deserved. 

It was fortunate for the travellers that the 
Bari are such wretched archers, as the ar- 
rows, when they do strike aman, are tolera- 
bly sure to kill him. The poor ὙΠῈ which 
they are imbued has not the rapidity of ac- 
tion which distinguishes that of the Bos- 
jesman, but it is cates less formidable, 
though less swift. The effect of the poison 
is to destroy the life of the surrounding flesh, 
so that a limb which has been pierced by 
one of the arrows is attacked by a slow kind 
of mortification, and thus the wound ensures 
death, which is far more painful, because so 
much slower, than that which is caused by 
the poison-grub, the euphorbia juice, or the 
venom of the serpent. 

Unpleasant as*these Bari are in their 
ordinary state, they can be trained into good 
and faithful attendants, and are excellent 
material for soldiers. On one occasion, 
when a large party of the Madi had attacked 
a body’ of traders, killed the standard-bearer, 
and nearly carried off the standard itself; a 
young Bari boy came to the rescue, shot 
with his pee the man who was carrying off 
the standard, snatched it from him, and took 
it safely to his master. 

One of these Bari lads, a drummer named 
Arnout, saved the life of his master by a 
stratagem. While the latjer was reloading 
his gun, he was attacked by several natives, 
when young Arnout ran up, and, though 
weaponless, presented his drumstick at the 
enemy. Thinking it to be some novel kind 
of fire-arm, the assailants ran away, leaving 
Arnout master of the field. 

The appearance of the Bari is rather 
remarkable. Their heads are round and bul- 
let-shaped, with low foreheads, and much 
development behind the ears and at the 
nape of the neck, go that the general con- 
formation of the head is anything but pleas- 
ing, and is a good index to the character of 
the people. As they shave their heads, the 
formation of the skull is easily seen. They 
are a tall, well-grown, and well-fed people 
thus being a great contrast to the Kytch and 
several other tribes; and, ‘although they 
wear but little clothing, they contrive to 
spend much time on personal adornment. 

he men shave the whole of their heads, 
with the exception of a little tuft of hair on 
the top, which is preserved as an attachment 
for a few feathers from a cock’s tail. When 
they go to war, and even in their own, vil- 
lages, they rub themselves with a kind: of 
vermilion mixed with grease, and cover the 
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whole of their persons with this pigment. 
The men never stir without their weapons, 
which consist of a bow, arrows, and a 
spear. 

The bow is fully six feet in length, and 
looks a very formidable weapon; but it is so 
stiff and inelastic that, as has been already 
mentioned, it cannot propel the heavy ar- 
rows with much force. The arrows are 
cruelly barbed, and the butt of the shaft is 
spread out so as to allow a wide notch to be 
cut in it. This widened butt is seen in ar- 
rows throughout a large part of Africa; and 
there is now before me a Zanzibar quiver, 
full of arrows, kindly presented by J. A. 
Wood, Esq., R.N. These arrows are made 
with wonderful neatness, but are spoiled in 
appearance by the width of the butt. How 
the natives can use these arrows without 
having their left hand cut to pieces by the 
butt 18 really wonderful; and as it must 
strike against the bow, and deflect the ar- 
row from its intended course, the wretched 
archery of the natives is accounted for. 

Besides his weapon, the Bari man always 
carries his stool, slinging the latter behind 
him. When he stands, he has an odd mode 
of reposing himself, which reminds the 
observer of the stork, flamingo, and other 
long-shanked birds. One foot rests on the 
ground, while the other is pressed against 
the leg just below the knee, and the man 
steadies himself by resting the butt of the 
spear on the ground. Generally, the bow, 
nrrows, and pipe are tucked between the 
legs while the owner is standing. 

he women shave the whole of their 
heads, and, by way of dress, wear a little 
apron about six inches square, sometimes 
made of beads strung together, and some- 
times of iron rings linked in each other like 
chain mail. These last aprons are much 
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valued. They also adorn themselves by 
making a vast quantity of semi-circular scars 
on the body, from the breast down to the 
waist, so that ata little distance they look 
as if they wore a cuirass of scales. They 
are as fond of the vermilion and grease as 
their husbands, and the effect of this pig- 
ment on the scars is to increase the resem- 
blance to scale armor. 

The houses are neatly built. Each family 
resides within a considerable space sur- 
rounded by a hedge of euphorbia, and the 
whole of the interior is levelled, and care- 
fully laid down with a sort of cement, com- 

osed of wood-ashes, cow-dung, and clay. 

his mixture soon dries in the sun, and 
forms a kind of asphalt, so that it can be 
swept easily. The huts are floored with 
the same material, and both they and the 
enclosure are kept scrupulously clean. The 
homestead (see engraving) consists of a 
number of huts, according to the size of the 
family, and near them are placed the gran- 
aries, which are carefully raised on posts. 

As is the case in so many parts of Africa, 
the roof of the circular hut projects for some 
distance beyond the low walls, so as to form ἡ 
a sort of shady veranda. The door of 
the hut is not more than two feet high. 
This form of hut reminds the traveller of 
the Bechuana houses, while another custom 
is almost exactly identical with one which is 
practised among the Damaras. If the reader 
will refer to page 302, he will see a repre- 
sentation of a Damara tomb. The Bari 
bury their dead within the enclosure of the 
homestead, and in like manner fix a pole in 
the ground, and tie to it the horns and skulls 
of oxen. In order to show that it is the tomb 
of a Bari, a tuft of cock’s feathers is fastened 
to the top of the pole, in imitation of that 
which the detensed! once bore on his head. 


THE DJI¥BA. 


PROCEEDING still northward, and diverg- 
ing a little to the east, we come to a large 
and formidable tribe called the Djibba. 
Their territory is situated about lat. 7° N. 
and long. 34° E., and occupies a large tract of 
country almost encircled by the Sobat River, 
one of the many tributaries of the Nile. 

The Djibba are a bold and warlike tribe. 
boa are not negroes, neither are they 
black, their color being a dark brown. 
Their stature is tall, and, except in color, 
they bear much resemblance to the Shil- 
looks, who will be presently described. It 
has been thought that they may be an off- 
shoot of that tribe, but they indignantl 
deny any relationship either to the Shillook 
or any other tribe; and even hold them- 
selven aloof from the warlike Dinkas, with 
whom so many inferior tribes are, only too 
glad to claim relationship. 


These people are essentially warriors, and 
have a most remarkable set of weapons. 
Spears of course they possess, and he is a 
happy man who has a weapon with an iron 
head. Iron is scarce in the Djibba country, 
and, in consequence, many of the warriors 
are obliged to content themselves with fast- 
ening the sharp horns of antelopes to their 
spear shaft, until they can manage to pro- 
cure the coveted iron head. When a Djibba 
warrior does possess 80 valuable a weapon, 
he takes very great care of it, keeping the 
edges as sharp as a razor, and covering the 
head with a hide sheath. The sheath is 
attached to the shaft by a thong, so that 
there shall be no danger of losing it, and it 
is never uncovered except when the spear 
is to be used. They also have clubs and 
axes of different shapes. The most common 
club is formed frqgn a dark, hard, and heavy. 
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A PROUD 


wood, and is remarkable for the mushroom- 
like shape of the head. This shape is par- 
ticularly mentioned, because it is a favorite 
one in Central Africa, and among the Dor 
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him; he then cuts a number of leathern 
thongs, removes all the hair from the head 
of the enemy, and hands them both to a 
friend, who undertakes the office of decorat- 


tribe expands until it is exactly like a large ing the victor with the proofs of valor. 
flat-headed mushroom, with sharp edges. First the thongs are plaited into sixteen 
The most characteristic form of axe resem-|or seventeen bands, a part of one being 
bles the battle-axe of the Middle Ages,!shown of its original size at fig. 2. One 
which was equally adapted for thrusting or | end of the bands is then woven firmly into 
striking. the back of the head, and is so managed, 
If the reader will refer to p. 449, he will; that as the hair crows it renders the fasten- 
sec, over the title “ Bracelets,” two objects ling more and more secure, The hair of the 
which serve the double purpose of orna-{/dead man is then matted together into a 
ments and weapons, As is evident from) sort of felt, about a quarter of an inch in 
their shape, they are worn on the wrist, so; thickness, and sewed firmly to the under 
that the wearer is never entirely unarmed. ; side of the leathern bands. This process 
The Djibba workman takes a thin plate of being accomplished, the Djithha warrior 
iron, ee a the edges, and cuts a row of; stalks proudly forth, feeling himself every 
deep notches along them; he then rolls it; inch a man, and enjoying the envy and 
longitudimuly, so as to form halfa cylinder; | admiration of those who have not as yet 
and, lastly, bends it round into the form ofa; been fortunate enough to attain such an 


bracelet. When it is placed on the wrist, 
the two ends are pressed or hammered to- 
gether, until the bracelet is held firmly in 
105. place. 

Another far more formidable weapon, fig. 
2, isa bracelet made of a tlat plate of iron, 
about an inch anda half in width. On the 
inside it is very thick, a quarter of an inch 
at least, and it is thinned gradually to the 
edge, which is kept exceedingly sharp. In 
order to prevent it from injuring the wearer, 
a sort of sheath of stout leather runs round 
the edge, and is held in its place by its own 
elasticity, so that it can be pulled off in a 
moment, and replacet almost as quickly. 
Whenever the warrior comes to close quar- 
ters, he strips off the leathern sheath, and, 
rushing in upon his adversary, strikes at the 
face with the sharp edge, or, flinging the left 
arm round him, cuts his naked hody almost 
into pieces with rapid strokes of this terri- 
ble weapon. 

A well-armed Djibba warrior also carries 
a club made on exactly the same principle. 
It is about the size of an ordinary racket, 
and very nearly the same shape, except that 
the flattened portion is not so regular. In- 
deed, if an ordinary golf-club had a head 
which could be flattened out until it was 
about a foot long, and seven or eight inches 
wide, it would almost exactly resemble the 
“assaya,” as this club is called. The edge 
of the weapon is kept very sharp, and is 
guarded by a sheath of hide exactly like 
that of the knife-bracclet. The New Zeal- 
anders formerly used an axc-club of similar 
construction, though very much larger. 

In the illustration on page 449, entitled 
“ Scalp-locks,” is shown another proof of the 
essentially warlike nature of the Diibba tribe. 
When a Djibba warrior kills a foe in battle, 
he cuts off his head, and takes it home with 


honorable trophy. 

Whenever he kills another enemy, he 

fadds to the length, but not to the width, of 
'this singular ornament; and as he despoils 
‘the slain man of all his ornaments, he is 
able to buy cowries with which to enhance 
the beauty of his scalp-locks, fastening them 
‘in rows along the leathern bands. A war- 
lrior of eminence will sometimes have this 
trophy of inordinate length. 1 have seen 
one that was brought over by Mr, Petherick, 
which was so long that, when a man of 
ordinary height placed it on his head, the 
end trailed on the ground. 10 was so thickly 
eovered with cowries, that the Jeathern 
bands and hair could not be seen until it 
was lifted up, and the proud owner had also 
extended the cowries over the top of his 
head nearly to the cyes in front, and over 
the cars on cither side. The weight of this 
ornament was cnormous, and it is really 
wonderful that any amount of pride could 
have induced any man to subject himself to 
such discomfort. The celebrated pearl suit 
of Prince Esterhazy must have been singu- 
larly uncomfortable, but then it was only 
worn on special occasions, whereas the 
Djibba warrior cannot relieve himself of 
his honorable but weighty decoration. 

The existence of such an ornament shows 
that the Djibba are fond of decoration, 
They are moderately well clothed, wearing 
goat-skin dresses, with the hairy side out- 
ward. The dress passes over the left shoul- 
der, leaving the right arm free, and then 
goes round the waist, descending to mid- 
thigh. Ivory armlcts of good workmanship 
are worn on the upper arm, heavy helts of 
cowries are tied round the waist, and bo‘h 
the ankles and waist are ornamented with 
polished iron rings. 


THE NUEHR. 


THE NUEHR. 


WE now come to another of those remark- 
able tribes which inhabit Central Africa. 

About lat. 9° N. and long. 25° E. there is 
a large district inhabited by a tribe called 
the Nuchr or Nouaer. Contrary to the 
usual custom, this tribe possesses land on 
buth sides of the Nile, which in the midst 
of their territory spreads itself into a lake. 
The Nuehr are a fine-looking race of sav- 
ages, and very like savages they look. The 
men are tall, powerful, and well-formed, 
but their features approach the negro type, 
and are heavier and coarser than those of 
the tribes which have been previously men- 
tioned. The women are not nearly so good- 
ponte as the men, and are rather clumsily 
vbuilt. 

Neither sex is much troubled with clothes. 
“The males never wear any clothes at all; nor 
do the females, until they are married, when 
they tie a fringe of grass round their waists, 
some of the wealthicr women being able to 
use ἃ Jeathern fringe, of which they are 
very proud. Their ornaments really seem 
to serve no other purpose but to disfigure 
the wearers as much as possible. Begin- 

ning with the head, the men stain their 
woolly hair of a dusty red by a mixture of 
which ashes form the chief part. They 
then take a sort of pipe-clay, and plaster it 
thickly into the hair at the back part of the 
head, dressing it up and shaping it until it 
is formed into a cone, the shape of the or- 
nament varying according to the caprice of 
the individual. By means of this clay head- 
dress ihe hair is thrown back from the face, 
the expression of which is not improved by 
the horizontal lines that:are tattooed across 
it. 

A headdress of remarkable beauty was 
brought from this tribe by Mr. Petherick, 
and is now in the collection of Colonel Lane 
Fox. It is white,in imitation of the white 
clay with which the head is usually deco- 
rated, and is made of cylindrical beads 
shaped as if ey were pieces of tobacco 
pipe. These beads, or bugles, as they ought 
perhaps to be called, are threaded on string, 
and fastened together in a very ingenious 
manner. The singular point in this head- 
dress is the exact resemblanec to the sol- 
dier’s casque of ancient Egypt, and to the 
helmets now in use in India, and other parts 
of the world. (See “ Helmet,” page 449.) 

The natural giossy black of the skin, 
which has so pleasing an appearance, is 
utterly destroyed by a coating of wood 
ashes, which gives to the:surface a kind of 
grayish look. On the upper arm they gen- 
erally wear a large armlet of ivory, and 
have heavy coils of beads round their necks. 
The wrists are adorned with rings of copper 
and other ornaments, and on the right wrist 
they carry an iron ring armed with project- 


ing blades, very similar to that which is 
worn by the Latookas. 

Joctian, the chief of the Nuehr tribe, was 
asked by Sir S. Baker what was the use of 
this weapon, and by way of answer he sim- 
ply pole’ to his wife’s arms and back, 
which were covered with scars produced by 
this primitive wife-tamer. He seemed quite 
proud of these marks, and evidently consid- 
ered them merely as ocular proofs that his 
wife was properly subservient to her hus- 
band. In common with the rest of his tribe, 
he had a small bag slung round his neck b 
way of a pocket, which held bits of wood, 
beads, and all kinds of trifles. He asked for 
everything he saw, and, when anything of 
small size was given him, it straightway 
went into the bag. 

Still, putting aside these two traits of 
cruelty and covetousness, Joctian secms to 
have been a tolerably agreeable savage, and 
went away delighted with the presents he 
had received, instead of grumbling that he 
could not get more, as is the usual way 
among savage chiefs. It was rather strange 
that, although he was so charmed with beads 
and bracelets, he declined to accept a knife 
saying that it was useless to him. He had 
in his hands a huge Pipe, holding nearly 
a quarter of a pound of tobacco, Ever 
Nuehr man has one of these pipes, which 
he always carries with him, and, should his 
supply of tobacco be exhaustcd, he lights a 

iece of charcoal, puts it into his pipe, and 
inhales the vapor that it draws from the 
tobacco-saturated bowl. 

The women are not so much adorned as 
the men, probably Vecause the stronger sex 
prefer to use the ornaments themselves, 
At a little distance the women all look as if 
they were smoking cigarettes. This odd 
appearance is caused by a strange ornament 
which they wear in their upper lip. They 
take a piece of iron wire, about four inches 
in length, and cover it with small beads. A 
hole is then pierced in the upper lip, and 
the ornament inserted, 80 as to projcct for- 
ward and rather upward. ° 

The Nuehr are very fond of beads, and 
are glad to exchange articles of food for 
them. One kind of bead, about the size and 
shape of a pigeon’s ἐξέ, ἰδ greatly valued b 
them; and, when Mr. Petherick was travel- 
ling through their country, he purchased an 
ox for eight such beads. The chief came 
or board the boat, and, as usual, asked for 
everything he saw. Among other odd 
things, he set his affections on Mr. Pether- 
ick’s shoes, which, as they were nearly worn 
out, were presented to him. Of course they 
were much too small for him, and the at- 
tempts which he made to put them on were 
very amusing. After many failures, he 
determined on taking them home, where 
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he thought he might be able to 
by greasing his feet well. 
When the chief entered the cabin, and 
saw the wonders of civilized life, he was 
quite overcome with the novel grandeur, 
and proceeded to kneel on one knee, in 
order to give the salutation due to a great 
chief * Grasping my right hand, and turn- 
ing up the palm, he quietly spat into it, and 
then, looking into my face, he deliberately 
repeated the process. Stagyered at the 
man's audacity, my first impulse was to 
knock him down, but, his features express- 


get them on | 
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ing kindness only, I vented my rage by 
returning the compliment with all possible 
interest. His delight seemed excessive, and, 
resuming his seat, he expressed his convic- 
tion that I must be a great chief. Similar 
salutes followed with each of his attend- 
ants, and friendship was established.” This 
strange salutation extends through many of 
the tribes that surround the Nuehr; but in 
some, as for example the Kytch, the saluter 
ache pretends to spit in the hand of his 
friend, and does not really do so. 


THE DINKA. 


STILL south of the Nuehr tribe we come {tion of smashing the lances of the van- 


to a sineular district extending on either | 


side uf the Nile. This country is inhabited 
by two tribes, who are both warlike, both at 
deadly feud with each other, and both fond 
of making unexpected raids into the ene- 
ΠΥ Ὁ country. 6 tribe that inhabits the 


left or west bank is called the Shillook, and | 
thit which occupies the eastern bank is the | mistaken for such weapons. 


Dinka or Denka tribe. We will take the 
Dinkas first. 

They have more of the negro in their 
aspect than the tribe which has just been 
deseribed. They include many smvuler or 
sub-tribes, all of which speak the same lan- 
giare, or at least a didect of it. Without 
going info any minute details as τὸ the 
peculiarity of cach division, we will simply 
take the leading characteristics of the great 
and formidable Dinka tribe. That they are 
exceedingly warlike has already been stated, 
Indeed, had they not been so. they would 
lomz ago have been exterminated; for, what 
with the incessant inroads of the Shillooks 
and Bagaras from the west, and various 
Ara tribes from the north and east, they 
could not have held their own had they not 
been brave men, and trained to arms. 

The martial spirit extends even to the 
Women, and was once of very great service 
to Sir Samuel Baker, while on his, travels. 
A dangerous quarrel had suddenly arisen, 
and a number of Arabs were attacking 
the white leaders, some being armed with 
swords and the others with spears. One of 
the latter had got behind Sir Samuel's head- 
man, anl was about to make a thrust with 
his lance. There happened to be with the 
exploring party a Dinka woman, named 
Zeneb, and, as soon as she saw the ¢meute, 
she snatched up the heavy handle of an axe, 
rushe:l into the thickest of the fray, knocked 
down the Arab with a blow on his head, and 
instantly twisted his spear out of his hand, 
while he was stunned with the unexpected 
blow. This timely aid was the turning 
point in the skirmish, and in a minute or 
two the Arabs were conquered and dis- 
armed. Zencb had afterward the satisfac- 


quished Arabs, and boiling the coffee with 
the fragments. 
The principal weapon of the Dinkas is 
the lanec, but they also use clubs of various 
shapes. In form they strongly remind the 
observer of certain clubs in use among the 
Polynesians, and indeed might easily be 
The club is 
employed for a double purpose. It is held 
in the left hand, and used as a shield, with 
which to turn aside the lance thrust of 


{ 
the enemy, and, when the enemy has been 


wounded, the club is ready for the operation 
of knocking out his brains, 

Warlike as they may be, the Dinkas are 
not so actively, aggressive as their neigh- 
bors. the Shillooks, and never frequent the 
banks of the Nile unless compelled to do so 
by drought. They are agriculturists after a 
fashion, and keep vast herds of cattle, and it 
is chietly on account of their cattle that they 
are sometimes forced to approach the river 
bank, an'l so to expose themselves to the 
attacks of their invetcrate foes, the Shil- 
looks and Bagaras, who not only steal their 
cattle, but carry off their women and chil- 
dren. The Bagaras are excellent horsemen, 
and swim their steeds across the river, pla- 
cing one hand on the animal's quarters, and 
swimming alongside. They are also great 
elephant hunters, pursuing~their mighty 
game on horseback, armed only with a 
spear, leaping from the horse and inflicting 
a mortal wound, and springing on their 
steeds again before the elephant has had 
time to turn himself, 

The dress of both sexes is simple cnongh. 
The men wear a piece of skin attached toa 
girdle, but it hangs behind and not before, 
except on occasions of ceremony, when it is 
carehity brought round to the front. Beads 
are of course worn, the quantity varving 
according to the means of the possessor, 
The married women wear sinall aprons, and 
the girls and children nothing at all, with 
the exception of beads and other orna- 
ments. Like those of t uchr trihe, the 
Dinka women perforgte the upper lip, and 
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lace in it a little bit of stick covered with 
eads. The women are not at all pretty 
whatever good looks they may have had 
being completely neutralized by the habit 
of shaving the head. The girls are very 
fond of an ornament, which is a series of 
hollow iron cones, about half an inch or so 
in diameter at the bottom, and tapering to a 

oint above. Through the upper part a 

ole is bored, so that the cones can be 
atrung on a leathern thong. They are of 
very different lengths; those which come 
in front being about four inches long, while 
those at the back measure barely two 
inches. As the girl walks about, this waist- 
band gives forth a pleasant tinkling, of 
which the wearer is extremely proud. Such 
an ornament is extremely prized, and, as 
it is almost indestructible, it is handed 
down from mother to child, and so there is 
scarcely a Dinka maiden who does not pos- 
sess one. 

The pursuits of the Dinkas in time of 
peace are mostly limited to hunting and 
tending cattle. Agriculture is rather de- 
spised, and left to the women, and the con- 
sequence is, that the capabilities of the soil 
are never fairly developed. Indeed, they 
only till small patches of ground near their 
huts, and there cultivate maize, millet, 
gourds, yams, nuts, cotton, capsicum, and 
similar plants. They seldom eat the flesh 
of their cattle, unless a cow happens to die 
a natural death, in which case a great feast 
is held: for their ἜΠΗ of meat they trust 
almost entirely to their skill in hunting. 
The rich live principally on the milk of 
their cattle, and, should they have more 
milk than they can consume, they barter it 
with other tribes for grain. They are clever 
fishermen, and those who are not well off 
are accustomed to frequent the banks of 
rivers or lakes, trying to kill the hippopota- 
mus, and in the mean time subsisting on 
fish. They have an ingenious method of 
transporting fish to a distance by wrapping 
them in thick clay, and, as this covering can 
be made air-tight, the fish can be kept for 
several days even in so hot a country. 

Agriculture being thus neglected, it nat- 
ural i follows that great distress is occasion- 
ally felt in the country, great numbers being 
reduced to spend the whole of their time in 
searching for grains and berries. Some- 
times they hire themselves as servants, and 
take care of the herds; and in bad years it 
is not uncommon to find in the bush the 
bodies of men, women, and children, who 
have died from hunger in a country which 
is capable of supplying both the necessaries 
and luxuries of life. 

With one branch of the Dinka tribe, Mr. 
Petherick remained for some time, and had 
8 good opportunity for studying their man- 
ners. His first reception was δ a promis- 
ing one, as the chief fully intended to take 
by force all the beads that had been brought 
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for the purchase of ivory, and threatened 
destruction to the whole party if this mod- 
est notion were not at once carried out. 
However, the discharge of a gun, and. its 
effects at a distance, terrified the chief to 
such an extent, that. he was very glad to 
assume a more humble tone. The next 
stratagem was to frighten away all the por- 
ters, so that the merchandise could not be 
carried out of the country, and to cut off the 

_. , of water and provisions, in order to 
force Mr. Petherick and his party to leave 
the district. Indeed, the chief stated plain 
that, as they could not remove their goods 
out of his country, the best plan would be to 
hand them over at once, and proceed on their 
journey. 

Previous to these events, the life of the 
same traveller had been endangered by an 
alliance of six Dinka tribes against him, 
they having imbibed the usual notion that 
the only object of a white man in coming 
into their territory was to destroy the slave- 
trade, and bring white enemies among them. 
This was while he was among the Dor tribe, 
with some of whom the Dinkas had alrcady 
contrived to pick a quarrel. He theréfore 
fenced in his camp very strongly, and, by 
erecting a kind of bastion at each angle, 
made it so formidable a fortress that the 
Dinkas were afraid to attack it. They hung 
about the place for six weeks, and at last 
Mr. Petherick determined on striking a bold 
stroke, and turning the tables upon them. 
Knowing the exceeding value which they 
placed on cattle, he thought that if he could 
carry off one of their herds they would be 
brought to their senses. He sent off a de- 
tachment of his party, who seized six hun- 
dred head of cattle, besides sheep and goats 
innumerable. As had been anticipated, the 
Dinkas, who really value their cattle much 
more than human life, were terror-stricken, 
and came humbly suing for peace. This 
was granted, on their giving in their sub- 
mission, and the cattle were handed over to 
a Dor chief, in order to provide food for his 
village. However, the Dinkas kept bad 
faith, for they continually hung upon Mr. 
Petherick’s line of march; and once a sub- 
tribe, called Ajack, had the temerity to make 
an open charge. Of course they were at once 
repulsed, with a loss of several dead and 
wounded; but in spose ΙΝ ΠΡΟ of these re- 

eated attacks it was found necessary to 
alt for the night in some cattle-shed, and 
to loop-hole the walls for musketry. 

A considerable trade in beads and tusks 
was done among the Dinka tribe, who at 
last became rather sharp dealers. Με. 
Petherick gives an amusing account of one 
of their markets: —“ After fifteen days’ 
tedious tracking, we made fast under some 
Dinka villages situated on its southern bank, 
where we succeeded in bartering numerous 
tusks from the natives, who received us with 
open arms,in the hope that we would de- 
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fend them, in case of emergency, from the 
ageressions of the Nuehr. 

“T proceeded on shore to meet them, 
accompnied by an interpreter, a man bear- 
ing a bag of various kinds of beads, and half 
a dozen armed men, to guard against treach- 
ery, which, considering the negroes were 
armed with clubs and lances, was a neces- 
sary precaution. My intergreter and my- 
self seated ourselves opposite to the owner 
of the tusk, who obstinately retained his 
seat, refusing us an inspection of it. Plac- 
ing a hide on the ground, a variety of beads, 
cowric-shells, and copper bracelets were dis- 
played thereon. The beauty of these pro- 
voked striking signs of approbation, the 
vender and bystanders grinning and rub- 
bing their stomachs with both hands. A 
consultation then took place between the 
party and his friends as to the relative mer- 
its of the beads, which resulted in the fol- 
lowing dialogue: — 

“ Veuwlor.—* Ah! your beads are beauti- 
ful, but the bride (tusk) I offer is lovely: like 
yourself, she is white and tall, and worthy 
of great price.’ 

“ Self. —‘Truly the beauty of the bride is 
untenable; but, from what I can sec of her, 
she is cracked, whilst my beads are per- 
fect.’ 

“ Fentor,— ‘The beads von offer are truly 
beautiful, but I think they must have been 
gathered before they were ripe. 

“ Seif, —* Oh, no! they were gathered when 
miture, and their color is peculiar to them, 
8111 you will find that they will wear as well 
as the best red; they came from a different 
country.’ | 

ἐς Vewlor, —‘ Well, let me have some more 
of them.’ 

“His request being complied with, rising 
from the tusk and throwing himself upon 
the beads, he collected them greedily; at the 
same time the possession of the tusk was 
disputed by half'a dozen negroes, who, stat- 
ing they had assisted to carry it on their 
shoulders, claimed a recompense. On this 
being complied with by a donation to each 
man, another set of men came forward 
under the same pretence, and the tusk was 
seized by my men at one extremity, whilst 
they had hold of the other, and in perfect 
good humor struggled for its possession : at 
last, to cut the matter short, | threw hand- 
fuls of beads among the crowd, which re- 
sulted in the immediate abandonmeut of the 
tusk forascramble after them. In the mean- 
time the purchase was carried off and safely 
lodged on board.” 

When Mr. Petherick passed through the 
same country in 1856, the Ajack sub-tribe 
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thought that they had better make pence 
with so formidable a visitor, and accordingly 
the chief Anoin begged him to rest for the 
nicht at one of their villages, and favorably 
concluded a treaty of amity. As soon as 
the camp had been made, and the sentries 
set, a number of young girls — some of them 
really good-looking, for Africans — arrived 
with milk and flour, and were delighted 
with some beads, which they added to their 
attire ; this consisting of bead strings round 
their necks, waists, and ankles. Encouraged 
by their reception, others arrived in succes- 
sion, and set to work at grinding corn and 
boiling porridge as if they had belonged to 
the expedition all their lives. 

Suddenly a whistle was heard in the dis- 
tance, and scarcely had the sound died 
away, When all the women had vanished, and 
a dead silence succeeded to the merry ehat- 
ter which had filled the place, After awhile 
astrange voice was heard in the surrounding 


‘darkness, asking for permission to approach, 


and, when an assuring answer was returned, 
Anoin and his brother stepped into the light 
of the watch-fires, followed by a number of 
men leading anox. They were fully armed; 
but their dress consisted merely of a piece 
of leopard skin slung over Anoin’s shoulder 
as amark of rank. Anoin wore bracelets of 
copper, while those of his companions were 
ofiron, Both he and his brother wore caps 
made of white beads sewed tightly on soft 
hide. The beads were strung on cotton 
threads, spun by themselves with a distaff 
and spindle, anda thorn had served the pur- 
pose of a needle. 

After seating themselves, Anoin began a 
speech, offering peace, and presenting the 
bullock as a ΜΕΝ of sincerity. The animal 
was accepted, and in less than an hour the 
only relics of the ox were the white and 
polished bones scattered on the ground. A 
number of smaller chiefs then assembled, 
and all proceeded to greet Mr. Petherick by 
the usual, though scarcely agreeable, custom 
of spitting in his face, and they then pro- 
ceeded to business. 

First, the Dinka chiefs laid their spears 
and clubs in the middle of the circle, and 
then Mr, Petherick laid upon them his rifle 
and pistols. The chief next stepped over 
the Henn several times, and vowed that 
neither he nor any of his tribe would ever 
use the weapsns against the white man, and 
wishing that, if the oath were broken, he 
should be the first to perish by the weapons 
of the aggrieved party. Mr. Petherick went 
through the same ceremony himself, and a 
copious indulgence in beer and pipes ce- 
mented the alliance. 
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EXACTLY on the opposite bank of the 
White Nile is found the great Shillook tribe, 
with which the Dinka is always at feud. 
The Shillooks are a tall and finely-made 
race of men, approaching very closely to the 
negro, being black, with wocily hair. The 
flat nose and enormous lips of the true negro 
are, however, absent, and only in a few cases 
is there an approach toward that structure. 

The Shillook men are very fond of orna- 
ment, though dress is not considered neces- 
sary. Their ornaments are similar to those 
which have already been described, and con- 
sist chiefly of iron bracelets, anklets, and 
bead necklaces. They have also one rather 
singular decoration. This is an enormous 
ivory ring, which is-worn above the elbow 
of the right arm. It is concave on the in- 
side, and is so large that it is used as a 
pocket for holding small objects. Small caps 
of black ostrich plumes decorate their heads, 
and many of these caps are ornamented with 
a circle of cowrie shells in the middle. Their 
Weapons are clubs and lances, the latter 
being very long, and having iron wire 
twisted round the butt, so as to counterbal- 
ance the head. They also carry the remark- 
able bow-like shield which has been already 
mentioned. 

The women wear no clothing until mar- 
riage, and then assume a couple of pieces of 
dressed hide, one in front and.the other 
behind. These hides reach nearly to the 
ankles, and are decorated round the lower 
edge with iron rings and bells. The heads 
are shaved, and the ears are bored all round 
their edges with a number of holes, from 
which hang small clusters of beads, 

The villages of the Shillooks are built very 
regularly, and in fact are so regular as to be 
stiff and formal in appearance. The houses 
are made of reeds, tall, of nearly the same 
height, and placed close to each other in 
regular rows or strects, and when seen from 
a distance are compared by Sir 8. Baker to 
rows of button mushrooms. 

The Shillooks are quite an accomplished 
people, being warlike, pastoral, agricultural, 
piscatorial, and having a well-defined gov- 
ernment. Not only do they keep up the 
continual feud with their powerful neighbors, 
the Dinkas, but they take advantage of the 
overflowing of the Nile to launch their ca- 
noes, drop quietly down the river, and attack 
the Arab population on either bank. So 
bold are they, that on several occasions they 
descended the river nearly half way to Khar- 
toum, hid their canoes in the reeds, and 
crossed the country to Sennaar or the Blue 
Nile. Taking the inhabitants by surprise, 
they carried off numbers of women and chil- 
dren as slaves, drove away large herds of 
cattle, re-embarked, and got safely home 
with their spoil. At length the Egyptian 


Government was obliged to interfere, and 
had to place troops between the White und 
Blue Nile. Besides their canoes, the Shil- 
looks make most ingenious vessels, which 
are a sort of compromise between a raft and 
a canoe. δῇ 

In this part of Africa there is a tree called 
the ambatch, or ambadj (Anemone mérabilis). 
This tree grows tolerably straight, and 
tapers gradually from the ground to the tip. 
It never grows to any great size, and the 
wood is almost as light as cork. To make a 
raft, the Shillook cuts a sufficient number of 
ambadj trees, lays them side by side, and 
lashes them firmly to each other. The 
tapering ends are then drawn together with 
cords, and also lashed firmly, and the result 
is a singularly effective and buoyant raft, 
easily guided from its shape, and so light 
that a man can carry it on his shoulders. 
When these rafts are taken out of the water 
they are placed upright on their bases, and 
two or three are supported againsf each 
other, just as soldiers pile their arms. One 
of these rafts, nine feet in length, and only 
four feet wide at the stern, can carry two 
men. 

The Shillooks are very clever in the man- 
agement of their rafts, which they pronel 
with small paddles; and even the litle boys 
may be seen paddling about, not in the least 
afraid of the swarming crocodiles, but always 
carrying a Jance with which to drive off the 
horrid reptiles if they attempt an attack. 

When Mr. Petherick was passing through 
this country, the daring Shillooks had estab- 
lished a small colony on the eastern or Dinka 
bank of the river, on account of the, good 
pasturage. As soon as the Dinka had with- 
drawn toward the interior, the Shillooks 
crossed over, built a number of reed huts 
ran an extemporized fence round them, and 
then brought over their cattle. They had 
plenty of outposts inland, and as soon as the 
enemy were reported the Shillooks embarked 
in their rafts, and paddled over to their own 
side of the river, the cattle plunging into the 
water in obedience to a well-known call, and 
following the canoes and rafts of their mas- 
ters. Strange to say, the crocodiles do not 
meddle with cattlé under such circum- 
stances. 

Aided oy their rafts, the Shillooks employ 
much of their time in fishing. They do not 
use either net or hook, but employ the more 
sportsmanlike spear. This weapon is about 
ten feet in length, and has a barbed iron 
head loosely stuck into the end of the shaft, 
both being connected by a slack cord. As 
soon as the fish is struck, the shaft is disen- 
gaged from the head, and being of light 
wood floats to the surface, and so “plays” 
the fish until it is exhausted, and can be 
drawn ashore by a hooked stick. The Shil- 
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᾿ looks often catch fish at random, wadin 

through the river against the stream, and 
striking their spears right and left into the 
water. : 

Polygamy is of course practised among 
the people. Mr. Petherick gives a very 
amusing description of an interview with a 
chief and his family. ; 

“At one of these villag@s, Gosa, with a 
view to establishing a trade in hides, or if 
possible in ivory, I made the acquaintance 
of its chief, Dood, who, with several of the 
village elders, entered my boat, the bank 
being crowded with every man, woman, and 
child of the village. The chief, a man past 
middle age, struck me by his intelligent 
remarks, an 1a bearing as straightforward as 
it was dignified and superior to that of his 
companions. <A few presents of beads were 
greedily clutched by his attendants, he, how- 
ever, receiving them as if they were his due; 
and, passing an order to one of his men, the 
trifle I had given him was returned by a 
counter-present of a sheep. On his leaving 
I requested he would call before sunrise 
attended by his sons only, when I would 
make him and them suitable presents. 

“Long before the appointed time Dood 
and a crowd of men and striplings, with 
their inseparable accompaniments of clubs 
and lances, on the shore, woke me from my 
slumbers; and, as I appeared on deck, a 
rush took place toward me, with cries of 
‘The Benj! the Benj!’ (the chief), followed 
by salutations innumerable. As soon as 
these shouts subsided, Dood, disembarrass- 
ing his mouth with some difficulty of a quid 
of tobacco the size of a small orange, sat 
down by my side. 

“ My first remark was astonishment at the 
number of his followers, having expected 
none but his sons. ‘Oh, ’tis all right: you 
don’t know my any yet; but, owing to 


your kind promises, I sent to the cattle- 
raals for the boys;’ and with the pride of 
a father he said, ‘These are my fighting 


sons, who many a time have stuck to me 
against the Dinka, whose cattle have 
enabled them to wed.’ 

“ Notwithstanding a slight knowledge of 
negro families, I was still not a little sur- 

rised to find his valiant progeny amount to 
orty grown-up men and hearty lads. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I did not like to bring the girls 
and little boys, as it would look as if I 
wished to impose upon your generosity.’ 

“¢ What! more little boys and girls! What 
may be their number, and how many wives 
have you ?’ 

“+Well, I have divorced a good man 
wives; they get old, you know; and now 
have only ten and five.’ But when he 
began to count his children, he was obliged 
canave recourse to a reed, and, breaking it 
u 
of babies, 


a8 ey often die, you know; 
women are 80 100 


into small pieces, said, ‘I take no notice i 


about children that I, 
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never care for them until they are able to 
lay a snare.’ 

“ Like all negroes, not being able to count 
beyond ten, he called over as many names 
which he marked by placing a piece of re 
on the deck before him; a similar mark 
denoted another ten, and so on until he had 
named and marked the number of his chil- 
dren. The sum total, with the exception, 
as he had explained, of babies and children 
unable to protect themselves, was fifty-three 
boys and twenty girls — viz. seventy-three! 

‘ After the above explanation I could no 
longer withhold presents to the host on the 
shore; and, pleased with my donations, he 
invited me to his house, where I partook of 
merissa and broiled fowl, in which, as a 
substitute for fat, the entrails had been left. 
Expressing a desire to see his wives, he 
willingly conducted me from hut to hut, 
where my skin, hair, and clothes underwent 
a most scrutinizing examination. Each wife 
was located in a separate batch of huts; and 
after having distributed my pocketfuls o 
loose heads to the lady chieftains and their 

oung families, in whose good graces I had 
Installed myself, I took leave of the still 
sturdy village chief.” 

The code of government among the Shil- 
looks is simple enough. There is a sultan 
or superior officer, who is called the “ Meck,” 
and who possesses and exercises powers that 
are almost irresponsible. -‘The Meck seems 
to appreciate the proverb that “ familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and keeps himself aloof 
from his own subjects, seldom venturin 
beyond the limits of his own homestead. 
He will not even address his ptbjects 
directly, but forces them to communicate 
with him through the medium of an official. 
Any one who approaches him must do 80 
on his knees, and no one may either stand 
erect or carry arms in his presence. He 
executes justice firmly and severely, and 
espécially punishes murder and theft among 
his subjects, the culprit being senténced to 
death, and his family sold as slaves. 

Theft and murder, however, when com- 
mitted against other tribes, are considered 
meritorious, and, when a marauding party 
returns, the Meck takes one-third of the 
plunder. He also has a right to the tusks 
of all elephants killed by them, and he also 
expects a present from every trader who 
passes through his territory. The Meck 
will not allow strangers to settle within the 
Shillook territories, but permits them to 
reside at Kaka, a large town on their 
extreme north. Here many trading Arabs 
live while they are making their fortune in 
exchanging beads, cattle bells, and other 
articles for cattle, slaves, and ivory. The 
trade in the latter article is entirely carried 
on by the Meck, who has the monopoly of 
it, and makes the most of his privilege. 
The traffic at Kaka is by no means a free 
trade, for the Meck not only takes all the 
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ivory, but his officials watch the proceedings 
in the market, and exercise a supervision 
over every bargain. 

Probably on account of the presence of 
strangers, the Meck does not live at Kaka, 
but takes up his residence out in a village 
some ten miles up the river. 

I have in ἮΝ collection a curious musical 
instrument, which we may call a flute, in 
lieu of a better word. It is made of some 
hard wood, and is ἀντ οἱ covered with a 
spiral belt of iron and leather. An iron 
ring is also fastened through it, through 
which passes the leathern strap by which 
it is carried. The top hole is very small, 
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and the sound produced by the instrument 
is of a wailing and lugubrious character. 
Inside the flute is fitted an odd implement 
which we may call the cleaner. It is com- 
posed of an ostrich feather with the vanes 
cut short, and in order to render it long 
enough to reach to the bottom of the flute, 
it is lengthened by a wooden handle, to the 
end of which is attached a tuft of hairs from 
a cow’s tail, by way of ornament. In length 
the flute measures rather more than cigh- 
teen inehes, and, in consequence of the 
amount of iron upon it, the weight is more 
than might be supposed. 
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WE are now coming among some of the 
negro tribes, and shall see them as they are 
in their normal state before their customs 
and mode of life have been altered by the 
influence of Europeans. 

A little below the equator,and between 10° 
and 12° Τὸ, longitude, is a district inhabited 
by the Ishogo, a very large and remarkable 
tribe. The Ishogo live along a rather nar- 
row tract of country that extends diago- 
nally southwestward, parallel with the Rem- 
bo N’gouyai River, but divided from it by a 
range of hills. 

The Ishogo are a fine race of men, black, 
with woolly hair, but not exhibiting the 
extreme negrv development which charac- 
terizes the aborigines of the west coast. 
They decor:te themselves in rather a sin- 
gular mauner. Both sexes add a ruddy 
tinge to their native biack by rubbing them- 
selves with a red powder obtained by scrap- 
ing two pieces of bar-wood together, and 
they also disfigure themselves by removing 
the two middle teeth of the upper jaw. 

Like other woolly-haired races, the Ishogo 
are very proud of their heads, and diminish 
the already scanty supply of hair with which 
Nature has supplied them. Eyelashes and 
eyebrows are unfashionable among them, and 
are carefully erased, while the hair of the head 
18 dressed in the most extraordinary style. 
The men shave a circle round their heads, 
only allowing a round patch to remain on 
the crown. This is separated into three 
divisions, each of which is plaited into a 


lappet-like form, coming to a point at ‘the 
end, and being finished off with a large 
bead, or perhaps a piece of polished wire, 
On account of the slow growth of the hair, 
an Ishogo cannot complete his headdress 
under several years. 

The women begin by making a sort of 
frame of grass cloth, and fixing it to the 
head, at the top or at the back, as their 
taste may direct. They then work the 
woolly hair into it, and, when that part of 
the process is completed, shave away all 
the hair that is not required for the pur- 
pose. When the headdress is complete, it 
stands some cight or ten inches from the 
head, and consequently a term of years 
elapses before this odd ornament reaches 
perfection. In fact, a complete headdress 
ig never seen on any one under five-and- 
twenty. 

The “chignon,” if we may apply such a 
term to the headdress, has four partings, one 
in front, one behind, and one at each side. 
Of course this claborate ornament cannot 
be dressed by the owners, and, as a general 
rule, it is intrusted to professional hands, 
several women in every town making hair- 
dressing a regular business. After being 
arranged, the head is not touched for sev- 
eral months, when the structure is taken 
to picces, and elaborately rebuilt, the fresh 
growth of hair being woven into it. The 
operation of taking down and rebuilding 
one of these towers is avery long and te- 
dious one, and occupies a full day. 
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Four modes of arranging the tower, if it 
may be called so prevail among the Ishogo. 
The ordinary plan is to raise it perpen- 
dicularly from the top of the head, so that 
at a distance it looks exactly as if the woman 
were carrying a cylindrical basket on her 
head. Sometimes, when the base of the 
tower is placed half way between the top 
of the head and the neck, the direction is 
diagonal, and, when the hair at the back of 
the head is retained, the tower projects 
backward and horizontally. These are the 
ueual fashions; but some of the women 
wear, in addition to the tower, a tuft of 
hair, which is allowed to remain at each 
side of the head, and is trained into a ball 
just above the ear. 

The dress of the Ishogo is “ grass cloth ” 
of their own manufacture. They are cele- 
brated for the soft and close texture of this 
cloth, which is, however, not made from 
grass, but from the cuticle of young palm 
leaves, stripped off dexterously by the fin- 
gers. M. du Chaillu gives the following 
account of the weavers: — 

“In walking down the main street of 
Mokenga a number of ouandjas, or houses 
without walls, are seen, each containing 
four or five looms, with the weavers seatec 
before them, weaving the cloth. In the mid- 
dle of the ouandja a wood fire is seen burn- 
ing, and the weavers, as you pass by, are 
sure to be seen smoking their pipes, and 
chatting to one another whilst going on with 
their work. The weavers are all men, and 
itis men also who stitch the ‘bongos’ to- 

ether to make ‘ denguis’ or robes of them. 

he stitches are not very close together, nor 
is the thread very fine, but the work is very 
neat and regular, and the needles are of 
thiir own manufacture. The bongos are 
very often striped, and sometimes made even 
incheck patterns. This is done by their dye- 
ing some of the threads of the warp, or of the 
warp and woof, with various simple colors. 
The dyes are all made of decoctions of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, except for black, when 
a kind of iron ore is used. The bongos 
are employed as money in this part of 
Africa.” 
- Two of the words in this passage need 
explanation. The loom of the Ishogo is 
made as follows:—A bar of wood, about 
two feet in length, is suspended horizon- 
tally from the roof of the weaving hut, and 
over this bar are passed the threads which 
constitute the warp, their other ends bein 
fastened to a corresponding bar below, whic 
is fixed tightly down by a couple of forked 
sticks thrust into the ground. The alter- 
nate threads of the warp are divided by two 
slight rods, the ends of which are held in 
the fingers of the left hand, which cross 
them alternately, while the woof is inter- 
laced by means of a sword-shaped shuttle, 
which also serves to strike it dowa and lay 
it regularly. 


THE ISHOGO. 


In consequence of this form of loom it is 
only possible to weave pieces of cloth of a 
limited length, and, as these cloths are used 
as currency, they are all made of the same 
length. Each of these pieces is called a 
“bongo,” and when two are sewed to- 
gether they become “ denguis.” 

The women are only allowed to wear two 
of these pieces of cloth, the size of the 
wearer not being taken into consideration. 
One is hung at each side, and the edges are 
joined before and behind, so that a large 
and fat woman presents a very absurd ap- 
pearance, the pieces of cloth being too short 
to meet properly. 

The Ishogos seldom go armed, and al- 
though they have spears, and bows and 
arrows, they do not carry them except 
when actually required. It is thought eti- 
quette, however, for them to take their 
swords with them when they go to visit an- 
other village. They are a quiet and peaceful 
people, and although they have at hand the 
means of intoxicating themselves, they are 
remarkable for their sobriety, in which vir- 
tue they present a pleasing contrast to their 
noisy, quarrelsome, and intemperate neigh- 
bors, the Apono tribe. 

The villages of the Ishogo tribe are often 
very large, containing two hundred or more 
huts. Each hut is, on an average, twenty- 
two feet in length, and ten or twelve feet in 
width, and is divided by partitions into three 
compartments. The mud walls are not quite 
five feet in height, and the top of the roof is 
about nine feet from the ground. The doors 
are placed in the middle of the central com- 
partment, and are very small, only a little 
more than two feet and a half in height, 
and are not hung on hinges, but turn in the 
middle on a couple of pivots, one at the top 
and the other at the bottom. Perhaps one 
reason for this diminutive size is, that the 
natives have no saws, and their only method 
of making a door is by felling the trunk of 
a tree, cutting it into the proper length, and 
laboriously chipping away the wood at each 
side. The doors are decorated with various 
devices, complicated and even elegant pat- 
terns being painted on them in red, black, 
and white, &c. Most of the houses have 
the outer surface of the walls covered with 
the bark of trees. 

The furniture of these huts is scarcely 
equal to the excellence of the architecture. 

anging from the roof are a quantity of 
calabashes, which contain water, palm wine, 
and oil, and are accompanied wy plenty of 
cotton bags and cooking vessels. A weli- 
furnished hut has also a number of plates 
and dishes, made either from reeds or from 
the rind of a plant called “ astang,” divided 
into strips, and against the walls are stored 
the bundles of palm fibres from which the 
bongos are woven. Tobacco is also stored 
within the hut, and is completely enveloped 
in leaves. 
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(2.) OBQNGO MAERKKT. 


(1.) THE 


M’PAZA, OR TWIN CEREMONIES. 


The usual form of a village is a single’ 


street, of great length, and sometimes ex- 
ceedingly wide. The street of one village 
was fully a hundred yards in width, and was 
kept so neatly that not a single weed was to 
be seen in it,—a-really remarkable fact 
when we remember the exceeding rapidity 
with which vegetation grows in this coun- 
try. Each village has at least onc * palaver- 
house,” while many have several. The “ pa- 
laver-house “is more οἵ shed than a house, 
an'l consists chiefly of a roof and the posts 
which support it. In this house the men 
meet daily, to smoke, to hold trials, to re- 
cvive strangers, and to indulge in that in- 
terminable gossip of which a relic still exists 
in the “discoorsing ” of Treland. 

There is also a temple, or M’buiti house, 
in which a kind of religious service is held, 
an] which always contains a large wooden 
idol, which the people hold in great rev- 
erence. The proceedings within this edifice 
will be presently described. 

In the middle of every Ishogo and 
Ashango village there is a single large. tree, 
belonging to the genus Ficus. When the 
site of a village is first laid out, a sapling of 
this tree is planted, the prosperity of the 
future village being connected with it. If 
it should live and flourish, the new village 
will be prosperous; but, if it should die, the 

lace is abandoned and a new site chosen. 
Some of the villages are distinguished by 
having two heads of the gorilla, one malc 
and the other female, stuck on poles under 
the sacred tree, anl M. du Chaillu learned 
afterward that certain charms were buried 
at the root of the same tree. 

Among the Ishogos there is a very re- 
mairkable custom connected with the birth 
of twins. In many parts of the worl’ twins 
aie destroyed as soon as born, but in this 
country they are permitted to live, though 
unler restrictions which tell much morc 
severely on the mother than on her off- 
spring. The Ishogo have a vague kind of 
a notion that no woman ought to produce 
more than a single infant at a time, and that 
niture desires to correct the mistake by 
killing one of the children before it is able 
to tnke care of itself. After that time —?. 
e. When the children are about six years old 
—the balance of the births gnd deaths is 
supposed to be eyualized, and no further 
precautions need be taken. 

Therefore, as soon as twins are born, the 
house is marked off in some way so as to 
distinguish it. In one instance, mentioned 
by M. du Chaillu, two long poles were 
planted at cach side of the door, a piece of 
cloth was hung over the entrance, and a 
row of white pegs driven into the ground 
just in front of the threshold. These marks 
wre intended to warn strangers from enter- 
iny the hut, as, if any one except the chil- 
dren and their parents do so, the delinquent 
is scized and suld into slavery. The twins 
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themselves are not allowed to play with the 
other children, and even the very utensils 
and cooking pots of the hut cannot be ased. 

In consequence of this: curious law, there 
is nothing, next to being childless, which 
the women dread so much as having twins 
born to them, and nothing annoys an Ishogo 
woman 80 much as telling her that she is 
sure to have twins. Perhaps the most irri- 
tating restriction is that which forbids the 
woman to talk. She is allowed to go into 
the forest for firewood, and to perform such 
necessary houschold tasks, as otherwise she 
and her children must starve. But she is 
strictly forbidden to speak a word to any 
one who does not belong to her own family 
—a prohibition annoying enough to any 
one, but doubly so iu Africa, where perpetual 
talk is almost one of the necessaries of life. 

At the expiration of the sixth year, a 
ceremony takes place by which all parties 
are released from their long confinement, 
and allowed to enter the society of their 
fellows. At daybreak proclamation is made 
in the strect, and two women, namely, the 
mother and a friend, take their stand at 
the door of the hut, having previously whit- 
ened their legs and faces. They next march 
slowly gown the village, beating a drum in 
time to the step, and singing an appropriate 
song. A general dance and feast then takes 
place, and lasts throughout the night. and, 
after the ceremony is over, all restrictions 
are removed. This rite is called * M’paza.” 
a worl which both signifies twins and the 
ceremony by which they and their mother 
are set free from their imprisonment. It ts 
illustrated on the 478th page. 

As in other parts of Africa, the natives 
have a way of keeping up their dancing and 
drumming and singing all night, partly on 
account of the coolness, and partly because 
they are horribly superstitious, and have an 
idea that evil spirits might hurt them under 
cover of the night, if they were not fright- 
ened away by the fires and noise. 

One of these dances is called M'muirri, on 
account of the loud reverberatiny sound 
produced by their lips. It is properly a 
war-dance, and is nantoraed by men atone, 
They form in line, and advance ail retroat 
simultancously, stamping so as to mark 
the time, beating their breasts. velling, and 
making the reverberating sound which has 
been already mentioned.  Pheir throats 
being apparently of brass and their lungs of 
leather, the Ishogo villagers keep up this 
horrid uproar throughout the night. without 
a moment’s cessation, and those whe are for 
the moment tircd of singing, and do not 
own a drum, contribute their share to the 
general noise by clapping two picces of 
wood together. 

With all their faults, the Ishogos are a 
pleasant ret of people, and M. du Chaillu, 
who lived with them, and was avcompanied 
by Ishogos in his expedition, says that they 
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are the gentlest and kindest-hearted negroes 
that he ever met. After his retreat from 
Ashango-land, which will next be men- 
tioned, the Ishogos received him with even 
more than usual hospitality, arranged his 
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journey westward, and the whole population 
of the villages turned out of their houses 
and accompanied him a little distance on 
his way. 


ASHANGO. 


EASTWARD of the Ishogos is a people | 
called the ashenge: They speak a different 
dialect from the [shogo, and call themselves 
a different race, but their manners and cus-| 
toms are so sitfilar to those of the Ishogos 
that a-very brief account of them is all that 
is needed. 

Ashango-land was the limit of M. du 
Chaillu’s second expedition, which was sud- 
denly brought to a close by a sad accident. 
The people had been rather suspicious of 
his motives, and harassed him in his camp, 
so that a few shots were fired in the air by 
way of warning. Unfortunately, one of the 
guns was discharged before it was raised, and 
the bullet struck an unfortunate man in the 
head, killing him instantly. The whole vil- 
lage flew to arms, the war-drum sounded, and 
the warrior s crowded to the spot, with their 
barbed spears, and bows and poisoned arrows. 

For a moment there was a lull: the inter- 
preter, whose hand fired the unlucky shot, 
explained that it was an accident, and that 
the price of twenty men should be paid as 
compensation. Beads and cloth were pro- 
duced, and one of the headmen had just 
assented to the proposal, when a loud wail- 
ing was heard, and a woman rushed out of 
a hut, announcing that the favorite wife of 
the friendly headman had been killed by the 
same fatal bullet, which, after scatterin 
the brains of the man, had passed throu 
the thin walls of the hut, and killed the 
poor woman within. 

After this announcement all hopes of 
peace were at an end; the husband natu- 
rally cried for vengeance; and, amid a 
shower of arrows, one of which struck the 
interpreter, and another nearly severed M.. 
du Chaillu’s finger, the party retreated as 
they best could, refraining from firing as 
long as they could, but at last being forced to 
fire in self-defence. In order to escape as 
fast as they could, the porters were obliged 
to throw away the' instruments, specimens 
of natural history, and photographs, so 
that the labor of months was lost, and 
scarcely anything except the journal was 
saved. Each village to which they came 
sent out its warriors against them. M. du 
Chaillu was dangerously wounded in the 
side, and had at last to throw awny his best 
but heaviest rifle. It was only after the 
death of several] of their number that the 
Ashangos perceived that they had to con- 
tend with a foe who was more than a match 
for them, and at last gave up the pursuit. 


It was necessary, however, to conceal the 
fact of being wounded, for several of the 
tribes had an idea that their white visitor 
was invulnerable to spears and arrows, and 
it was a matter of great consequence that 
such a notion should be encouraged. All 
kinds of wild rumors circulated about 
him: some saying that the Ashango arrows 
glanced off his body without hurting him, 
just as the Scotch believed that the bullets 
were seen hopping like hail off the body of 
Claverhouse; while others improved on the 
tale, and avowed that he had changed him- 
self into a leopard, a gorilla, or an elephant, 
as the case might be, and under this strange 
form had attacked the enemies and driven 
them away. 

The Ashaneos are even better clothed 
than the Ishogos, wearing denguis of con- 
siderable size, and even clothing their 
children, a most unusual circumstance in 
Central Africa. The women wear hair- 
towers like those of the Ishogos, but do not 
seem to expend so much trouble upon them. 
They seem to lead tolerably happy lives, 
and indeed to have their own way in most 
things. 

The Ashango warriors are well armed, 
carrying swords, spears, and poisoned ar- 
rows. The spear and arrow-heads and 
swords are not made by themselves, but by 
the Shimba and Ashangui tribes, who seem 
to be the acknowledged smiths in this part 
of the country. The sword is carried by 
almost every Ashango, and when_one of 
these yeeros is bought or sold, the trans- 
action is always carried on in private. 

Before the Ashangos go out to war, they 
have a sort of magical ceremony, called 
“ Cooking the War-dish,” The witch-doctor 
is summoned, and sets to work Nd endte a 
kind of porridge of all sorts of herbs and 
fetishes in an enormous pot. None but the 
warriors are allowed to see the preparation, 
and, when the mess is cooked, each warrior 
eats a portion. None of it is allowed to 
be left, and after they have all eaten, the 
remainder is rubbed over their bodies, until 
they have excited themselves to the neces- 
sary pitch of enthusiasm, when they rush 
out and at once proceed to the attack. 

There are a number of minor ceremonies 
connected with food; one of which is, that 
the women are not allowed to eat goat flesh 
or fowls, the probable reason being, accor4- 
ing to M. du Chaillu, that the men want to 
eat these articles themselves, 


THE KENDO, OR BELL OF ROYALTY. 


In Ashango-land, as well as among the 
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length, wearied out with the noise, and being 


Ishogos, the temple, or idol hut, is one of unable to see any meaning or any change in 


the most conspicuous buildings. Generally, 
the people did not like strangers to enter 
their temples, but in one village he suc- 
ceeded in entering a temple, or M’buiti 
house, and seeing the strange worship 
which was *enducted. 

“This idol was kept at the end of a long, 
narrow, and low hut, forty or fifty feet long, 
and ten feet broad, and was pater in re 
white, and black colors. When I entered 
the hut, it was full of Ashango peo 
ranged in order on each side, with ighte 
torches stuck in the ground before them. 
Among them were conspicuous two M’buiti 
men, or, as they might be called, priests, 
dressed in cloth of vegetable fibre, with 
their skins painted grotesquely in various 
colors, one side of the face red, the other 
white, and in the middle of the breast a 
broad, yellow stripe; the circuit of the eyes 
was also daubed with paint. These colors 
are made by boiling various kinds of wood 
‘and mixing the decoction with clay. 

“The rest of the Ashangos were also 
streaked and daubed with various colors, 
and by the light of their torches they looked 
like a troop of devils assembled in the lower 
regions to celebrate some diabolical rite; 
around their legs were bound white leaves 
from the heart of the palm tree; some wore 
feathers, others had leaves twisted in the 
shape of horns behind their ears, and all 
had a bundle of palm leaves in their hands. 

“Soon after I entered, the rites Ὀ6- 

an: all the men squatted down on their 
Radachee: and set up a deafening kind of 
wild song. There was an orchestra of 
instrumental performers near the idol, con- 
sisting of three drummers with two drum- 
sticks each, one harper, and a performer on 
the sounding -stick, which latter did not 
touch the ground, but rested on two other 
sticks, so that the noise was made the 
more resonant. The two M’buiti men, in 
the mean time, were dancing in a fantastical 
manner in the middle of the temple, putting 
their bodies into all sorts of strange contor- 
tions. Every time the M’buiti men opened 
their mouths to speak, a dead silence ensued. 

“As the ceremony continued, the crowd 
rose and surrounded the dancing men, re- 
doubling at the same time the volume of 
their songs, and, after this went on for some 
time, returning to their former positions. 
This was repeated several times. 10 seemed 
to me to be a kind of village feast. 

“The M’buiti men, I oughé to mention, 
had been sent for from a distance to officiate 
on the occasion, and the wholt affair was 
similar to a rude sort of theatrical represen- 
tation. The M’buiti men, like the witch- 
craft doctors, are important persons among 
these inland tribes; some have more reputa- 
tion than others, but in general those who 
live furthest off are much esteemed. At 


the performances, I returned to my hut at 
half past ten.” 

Being exceedingly superstitious, the 
Ashangos generally thought that their white 
visitor was not a man, but a spirit, as he 


could pertony such wonders. He had a 
musical box, and set it playing, to the great 
consternation of the people. eir awe was 


increased by his leaving the box where it 
stood, and going away into the forest. The 
fact that the instrument should continue to 
play with no one near it was still more ter- 
rible, and a crowd of people stood round in 
dead silence—a very convincing proof of 
their awe-stricken state. An accordion pro- 
duced even a greater sensation, and none 
but the chief dared to utter a sound. Even 
he was very much frightened, and continued 
beating his “ kendo,” or magic bell of office, 
and invoking help from the spirits of his 
ancestors. 

This chief was a very pious man in his 
own fashion. He had a little temple or 
oratory of his own, and every morning and 
evening he repaired to the oratory, shut him- 
self up, beat his bell, and invoked the spirits, 
and at aight he always lighted a fire before 
beating the bell. 

The “ kendo” is a very remarkable badge of 
office. It is bell-shaped, but has a long iron 
handle bent in a hook-like shape, so that the 
“kendo” can be carried on the shoulder. 
Leopard’s fur is fastened to it, much to the 
deadening of the sound, and the whole in- 
strument forms an emblem which is re- 
spected as much as the sceptre among our- 
selves. As the chief walks along, he rings. 
the bell, which announces his presence by a 
gud like that of a common sheep or cow 

ell. 

When M. du Chaillu was among the 
Ashango, scarcely any articles of civilized 
manufacture had penetrated into the coun- 
try. The universal bead had reached them, 
and so had a few ornaments of brass. There 
was an article, however, which was some- 
times found among them, and which was 
about the last that could be expected. It 
was the common black beer-bottle of Eng- 
land. These bottles have penetrated almost 
as far as the beads, and are exceedingly 
prized by the chiefs, who value no article of 
property more than a black bottle, which 
they sling to their belts, and in which the 
keep their plantain wine. Calabashes would, 
of course, answer their purpose better, being 
less fragile, but the black bottle is a chief's 
Broa ambition. Mostly, the wives do as 
they like; hut, if a wife should happen to 
break a bottle, she has committed an offence 
for which no pardon is expected. 

The Ashangos have an odd custom of 
receiving a visitor. When they desire to do 
him particular honor, they meet him with 
some dishes of their red paint, with which 
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he is expected to besmear himself. If a|ha 
approach a house, and the owner [ ο 
to make himself red, he is quite | slight. 


seks ‘him 
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ent should not be 


and, if the pi 
in dudgeon at the 


brad: he will go o 


OBONGOS, OR BUSHMEN OF ASHANGO-LAND. 


SOMEWHERE near the ‘equatorial line, 
and between long. 11° and 12° E., there is a 
tribe of dwarfed negroes, called the Obongos 
who seem to be among the very lowest of 
the human race, not only in stature, but in 
civilization. 

The Obongos have no settled place of 
residence, their houses being simply huts 

ide of branches, and constructed so 
slightly that no home interests can possibly 
cattach to them. They are merely made of 
dJeafy boughs stuck in the ground, and are 80 
slight that a whole village of Obongos will 
«han,re its residence with scarcely a warn- 
dug. The principal cause of abandonment 
‘seers to be summed up in the single word 
‘“yvenmin,” with which the huts swarm to 
‘such an extent that, long after they have 
been abandoned, no one can enter without 
being covered with swarms of these offen- 
sive little insects. The huts are mere 
made of green boughs, and the hole whic 
serves as a door is closed with a smaller 
bough. They are scattered about without 
any order in the open space left among the 
trees. 

The resemblance between the Obongos 
and the Bosjesmans of Southern Africa is 
really wonderful. Like them, the Obongos 
are More though not ill-shaped, much lighter 
in hue than their neighbors, and have short 
hair growing in tufts, while the Ashangos 
are tall, dark, and have rather long bushy 
hair. 

Their color is pale yellow-brown, their 
foreheads narrow, and their cheek-bones 
high. The average height is about four feet 
seven inches, according to M. du Chaillu’s 
measurements, though he found one woman 
who was considered very tall, and who was 
five feet and a quarter of an inch high. The 
men are remarkable for having their breasts 
and legs covered with hair, which grows in 
tufts like that of the head. 

This diminutive stature is not entirely 
owing to the small size of the whole figure, 
but to the shortness of the legs, which, un- 
like those of African races in general, are 
very short in proportion to the size of the 

. Thus, instead of looking like ordi- 
nary but well-shaped men seen through a 
diminishing glass, as is the case with the 

of Southern Africa, they have a 

dwarfish and stunted appearance, which, 

added to the nary limbs of the men, gives 
them a weird and elfish appearance. 

-The dress of the Obongos—when they 

have any dress at all, which is seldom the 

case —consists entirely of ald.and worn out 


denguis, which are given to them by the 
Ashangos. Indeed, the Ashangos behave 
very kindly to these wretched little beings, 
and encourage them to take up their resi- 
dence near villages, so that a kind of traffic 
can be carried on. Degraded as these little 
beings seem to be, they are skilful trappers, 
and take great quantities of game, the sup- 
plies of which they sell to the Ashangos for 
plantains, iron cooking pots, and other 
implements. (See illustration No. 2, on p. 
478.) On one occasion M. du Chaillu saw a 
dozen Ashango women going to the huts of 
the Obongos, carrying on their heads plan- 
tains which they were about to exchange fcr 
ame. The men had not returned from 
unting, but, on seeing that the Obongo 
women were suffering from hunger, and 
forced to live on some very unwholesome- 
looking nuts, they left nearly all the plan- 
tains, and came away without the game. 

The woods in which they live are so filled 
with their traps that a stranger dares not 
walk in them, lest he should tumble into a 

itfall which was constructed to catch the 

eopard, wild boar, or antelope, or have his 
legs caught in a trap which was laid for 
monkeys. There is not a path through the 
trees which does not contain a ΡΟ or two, 
and outside the path the monkey traps are 
so numerous that even by daylight it is dif- 
ficult to avoid them. Being a wanderin 

race, the Obongos never cultivate the ground, 
but depend for their food on the game which 
they take, and on the roots, berries, and nuts 
which they find in the woods. Animal food 
is coveted by them with astonishing eager- 
ness, and a promise of goat’s flesh will bribe 
τ bongo when even beads fail to touch 
im. 

The origin of the Obongos is a mystery, 
and no one knows whether they are the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the soil, or whether 
they came from a distance. The probability 
is, that they were the original inhabitants 
and that the Ashangos, being a larger and 
more powerful race, have gradually pos- 
sessed themselyes of that fertile land, whose 
capabilities were wasted by the nomad and 
non-laboring Obongos. 

It is strange that they should have re- 
tained their individuality throughout 80 
long a period, in which phenomenon they 
present a curious resemblance to the gipsies 
of Europe, who have for centuries been among 
us, though not of us. The Obongos never 
marry out of their own tribe, and as they live in 
little communities of ten or twelve huts, it is 
evident that they can have but little matri- 
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monial choice. Indeed, the Ashangos say that 
the ties of kinship are totally neglected, and 
that the Obongos permit marriages to take 
place between brothers and sisters. This 
circumstance may perhaps account for their 
dwarfed stature. 

They are a timid people, and when M. du 
Chaillu visited them he could hardly catch 
a sight of them, as they all dashed into the 
wood as soon as they saw the stranger. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that he suc- 
ceeded in intercepting several women and 
some children, and by preseay of beads and 
promises of meat conciliating some of them, 
and inducing them to inspire confidence 
in their comrades. One little old woman 
named Misounda, who was at first very shy, 
became quite confident, and began to laugh 
at the men for running away. She said that 
they were as timid as the squirrel, which 
cried “ Qué, Qué,” and squeaked in imitation 
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of the animal, at the same time twisting her 
odd little body into all sorts of droll contor- 
tions, intended to represent the terror of her 
frightened companions, 

hen an Obongo dies, it is usual to take 
the body to a hollow tree in the forest, and 
drop it into the hollow, which is afterward 
filled to the top with earth, leaves, and 
branches. Sometimes, however, they em- 
ploy a more careful mode of byriai. They 
take the body to some running stream, the 
course of which has been previously di- 
verted. A deep grave is dug in the ‘bed of 
the stream, the body placed in it, and cov- 
ered over carefully. Lastly, the stream is 
restored to its original course, so that all 
traces of the grave are soon lost. This 
remarkable custom is not peculiar to the 
Obongos, but has existed in various parts of 
the world from the earliest known time. 
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THE APONO AND APINGI TRIBES. 
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PROCEEDING toward the western coast of 
Africa, we now come to the Apono tribe, 
which inhabit a district just below the Equa- 
tor, and between long. 11° and 12° E. 

They are a merry race, and carry to 
excess the African custom of drumming, 
dancing, and singing throughout the entire 
night. Drinking, of course, forms a chief 

art of the amusements of the night, the 
Fiquid used being the palm wine, which 
is made in great quantities in many parts 
of tropical Africa. Perhaps the innate 
good nature of the Apono people was 
never shown to greater advantage than 
on one occasion when M. du Chaillu de- 
termined to stop the revelry that cost him 
his repose at night, and the services of 
his intoxicated porters by day. He did 
so by the very summary process of going 
to the hut where the feast was held, kicking 
over the vessels of palm wine, and driving 
the chiefs and their attendants out of the 
hut. They were certainly vexed at the loss 
of so much good liquor, but contented them- 
selves with a grumble, and then obeyed 
orders. 

The Aponos proved to be very honest 
men, according to the African ideas of hon- 
esty; and, from M. du Chaillu’s account, did 
not steal his property, and always took his 
yale in the numberless squabbles with dif- 
erent chiefs. They are not pleasing in ap- 
pearance, not so much from actual ugliness 
of feature, but from their custom of dis- 


Spon φόνον artificially. In the first 
ph ey knock out the two middle teeth 


of the upper jaw, and file all the rest to 
sharp points. Tattooing is carried on toa 
considerable extent, especially by the women, 
who havea habit of raising little elevated 
scars in their foreheads, sometimes arranged 
in the form of a diamond, and situated be- 
tween the eyes. Several marks are made 
on the cheeks, and a few ou the chest and 
abdomen. 

The dress of the Aponos resembles that 
of the Ishogo tribe, and is made of grass 
cloth. The men wear the denguis or man- 
tles, composed of several grass cloths sewed 
together, while the women are restricted to 
two, one of which is attached on either side. 
and made to meet in the back and front if 
they can. While the women are young, the 
dress is amply sufficient, but when they be- 
come old and fat, the cloths, which are 
always of uniform size, cannot be made to 
meet by several inches. However, the dress 
in question is that which is sanctioned: by 
orders custom, and the Aponos are per- 
fectly satisfied with it. 

The palm wine which has just been mén- 
tioned is made by the Aponos in a very 
simple manner. hen the fruit is nearly 
ripe, the natives climb the trees and hang 
hollowed gourds under the fruits for the 
purpose of receiving the precious liquor. 

ey are so fond of this drink, that even in 
the early morning they may be seen climb- 
ing the trees and drinking from the sus- 
pended calabashes. During the season the 
Apono people are constantly intoxicated, 
and, in consgquence, are apt to be quarrel- 
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THE GIANT DANCE. 


some and lazy, willing to take offence at any 
slight, whether real or imagined, and to 
neglect the duties which at other times of 
the year ΠΝ are always ready to perform. 

Fortunately for themselves, the palm wine 
season lasts only a few months, and during 
the remainder of the gone the Aponos are 

erforce obliged to be sober. While it 
asts, the country is most unpleasant to a 
stranger, the sound of the drum, the dance, 
and the song scarcely ever ceasing night or’ 
day, while the people are so tetchy and 
quarrelsome that a day never passes without 
a tivht, which often leaves considerable scars 
behind it. 

One of their dances is very peculiar, and 
is called by the name of Ocuya, or Giant 
Dance. The reader will find it illustrated 
on the previous page. 

This curious dance is performed by a man 
who enacts the part of the giant, and raises 
himself to the necessary height by means of 
stilts. He then endues ἃ wicker-work 
frame, shaped like the body of a man, and 
dressed like one of the natives, in large 
grass cloths. The dress reaches to the 
ground, so 2s to conceal the stilts, and, in 
spite of this drawback, the performer walks 
and dances as if he were using his unaided 
feet. OF course he wears a mask, and this 
mask is mostly of a white color. It has 
large, thick lips, and a mouth partly open, 


showing the gap in which the upper incisor | 
The hemnddvess is | the middle, and a marrow street on cither 


teeth had once existed. 
much like a lady’s bonnet of 1864 or 1865. 
The material of which it is made ts monkey 
skin, and it is ornamented with feathers, 

The Aponos ave not distinguished as war- 
riors, thetr weapons being very formidable in 
appearance, and very ineflicient in practice, 
Each Apono has his bow and arrows. The 
former is a stiff, cumbrous kin of weapon. 
It is bent nearly ina semi-circle, the string 
being nearly two feet from the centre of the 
bow. The string is of vegetable fibre. The 
arrows are ingeniously armed with triangu- 
lar iron heads, eaeh being attached to a hol- 
low neck, through which the shaft passes 
loosely, The head is poisoned, and when it 
penctrates the flesh it remains fixed in the 
wound, while the shaft falls to the ground, 
just as is the case with the Bosjesman arrows 
already described. 

Their spears are also rather clumsy, and are 
too heavy to be thrown. They are, however, 
rather formidable in close combat. The 
weapon which is most coveted by the Apono 
tribe is a sort of sword, or rather scimitar, 
with a wooden handle and a boldly curved 
blade. An ambitious young Apono is never 
happy until he has obtained one of these 
scimitars, and such a weapon, together with 
a handsome cap and a well-made “ dengui,” 
will give a man a most distinguished ap- 
pearance among his fellows. Although the 
curved form is most common, some of these 
swords are straight, and are not made by 


joy a chat with their neighbors, 
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themselves, but by the Abombos and Iljavis, 
who live to the east ofthem. The blade of this 
weapon is four feet in length, and the handle 
is shaped like a dice-box, the “tang” of the 
blade running through itand being clenched 
on the end of the hilt. From the same 
tribes they procure their anvils, which are 
too large for their resources; their only 

1elting pots being scarcely abte ta_hold 
more than a pint of iron ore.” The shiclas of 
the Apono are circular and made of basket 
work. 

The villages of the Apono are well and 
neatly built. One of them, belonging to 
Nehiengain, the principal chief of the Apono 
tribe, was measured by Μ, du Chaillu, and 
found to consist of one long street, nearly 
four hundred and fifty yards long, and 
eighteen yards wide. The houses were all 
separated by an interval, and each house 
was furniaticd with a litthe veranda in 
front, under which the inhabitants sit and 
amoke their pipes, eat their meals, und en- 
The ma- 
terial of the houses is chiefly bamboo, and 
strips of the leaf-stalks of palm = trees, and 
the averaze height of a hut is about seven 
feet. 

One of the villages, named Mokaba, de- 
served the name of a town, and was ar 
“σοὶ in a somewhat different manner. 
The houses were arranged in three parallel 
rows, forming one wide principal strest in 


sides; Phe houses are arranged in hollow 
squares, each sguare belonging to one family. 
As‘otten, as aman marries a fresh wite, he 
builds a separate house for her, and all these 
new houses are arranged in the form of a 
quadrangle, the empty space being planted 
with palut Crees, whieh are the property of 
the headman of each group, and which pass 
at his death to his heir. These palm trees 
wre valuable property, and are especially 
prized as furiishing material for the palm 
wine which the Apono tribe drink to such 
an extent. 

Superstition ts as rife among the Aponos 
as among other tribes which have been 
mentioned, and preserves its oue invariable 
characteristic, ie. an ever-present fear of 
evil, When M. du Chaillu visited) them, 
they were horribly afraid of such a monster 
asa white man, and jumped to the conclu- 
sion that any one who was unlike them- 
selves must be both evil aud supernatural, 

It was with some difliculty that the chicf 
Nehiengain was induced to allow the travel- 
lers to pass through his territories: and even 
after permission had been granted, it was 
thought better to send awman who was the 
personal friend of the chief, and who would 
serve to calm the fears with which he re. 
garded the approach of his visitors. There 
was certainly some reason for his fear, for, by 
some unfortunate mischance, the small-pox 
swept through the country during the time of 
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M. du Chaillu’s travels, and it was very | unless he promised that, if his daughter died 


natural that the people should think that 
the white stranger was connected with the 
disease. 

When, at tast, the traveller entered the 
Apono village, there was a general conster- 
nation, the men running away as fast as their 
legs could carry them, and the women flee- 
ing to their huts, clasping their children in 
their arms, and shrieking with terror. The 
village was, in fact, deserted, in spite of the 
example set by the chief, who, although as 
much frightened as any of his subjects, bore 
in mind the responsibilities of his office, and 
stood in front:of his house to receive his vis- 
itor. In order to neutralize as much as pos- 
sible the effects of the white man’s witchery, 
he had hung on his neck, body, and limbs all 
the fetishes which he possessed, and had be- 
sides covered his body with mysterious lines 
of alumbi chalk. Thus fortitied, he stood in 
front of his hut, accompanied by two men, 
who bravely determined τὸ take part with 
their chief in his perilous adventure. 

At first Nchiengain was in too great a 
fright to look at his visitor, but before very 
long he ventured to do so, and accept some 
presents, Afterward, when he had got over 
the fear with which he regarded the white 
ian, he acted after the fashion of all African 
chiefs, ie he found all sorts of excuses for 
not furnishing his guests with guides and 
porters: the real object being to keep in his 
hands the wondertul white man who had 
Kuch inexhaustible treasures at command, 
and who might make him the richest and 
most powerful chicf in the country. 

The idols of the Apono tribe are hideously 
ugly, When M. du Chaillu was in Apono- 
land, he naturally wished to bring home a 
spechucn of a native idol, and after scme 
trouble induced Nehiengain to present him 
with aspecimen, The chief obligingly sent 
his wife to the temple to fetch an idol, which 
he generously presented to his guest. It 
was a wooden image, so large that the 
woman could scarcely carry it, and was of 
such a character that it could not possibly 
be exhibited in Europe. 


These people seem to possess inventive | 
facultics of no small extent, if we may judge | 


before her husband, he should die with her 
and be buried in the same grave. In conse- 
quence of this announcement, no one dared 
to ask for Arondo’s hand, aud she remained 
unmarried for several years. 

At last a suitor showed himself, in the 
person of a man named Akenda Mbani. 
rhis name signifies “he who never goes 
twice to the same place;” and he had taken 
it in consequence of a law or command of 
his father, that he must never go twice to 
the same place. 110 married Arondo, and, 
being a mighty hunter, he brought home 
plenty of game; but if he had by chance 
killed two large animals, such as antelopes or 
boars, togethcr, he brought home one, and 
made his father-in-law fetch the other, on 
the plea that he could not go twice to the 
same place, 

After some years Arondo was taken ill 
with a headache, which Lecame worse and 
worse until she died, and, according to 
agreement, Akenda Mbani dicd with her. 
As soon as she was dead, her father gave 
orders to prepare a large grave for the hus- 
band and wife. In the yvrave was placed the 
bed of the married pair, on which their 
bodies were laid, and hey were accompanied 
by a slave killed to wait on them in the land 
of spirits;and by much wealth in the shape of 
ivory, plates, mats, and ornaments, Akenda 
Mbani was also furnished with his sword, 
spear, and hunting bey. The grave was 
then filled up, and a muund of sand heaped 
upen it. 

When Agsmbouai, the village orator, saw 
these arrangements, he disepproved of them, 
and told Redjicna that the hyenas would 
scratch up the mound of sand, and devour the 
hodies of his daughter and her husband. So 
Redjiona oidered the grave to be made so 
deep that the hyenas could not get at the 
bodies. Accordingly. the sand was removed, 
and the bodics of Akenda Mbani and _ his 
wife were seated en stools while the grave 
was deepened. When it was dcep enough, 
the people replaced the bed, and lowered the 
slave and Arondo into the grave. They 
then procecded to place Akenda Mbani by 
her, but he salen revived, and declined 


from a strange legend that was told by onc ito take his place in the giave a second time, 


of them. 
times there was a vreat chief called Red- 
jiona, the father of a beautiful girl called 
Arondo. He was very fond of this daughter, 


and would not allow any one to marry her, 


According to this tale, in former! on the ground that he never went twice to 


the same place. Redjiona was very angry at 
this, but admitted the validity of the excuse 
and consoled himself by cutting off the head 
of Agambouai. 


THE APINGI. 


PAssING westward toward the coast, we 
come to the ΑΡΙΝΟΙ tribe. These people 
inhabit a tolerably large tract of country, 
and extend along the west side of-a range of 
hills which separates them from the Ishogo. 


The Apingi are not a handsome race. 
Their skin is black, with a decided tinge of 
yellow, but this lightness of hue may proba- 

ly be owing to the mountainous regions 
which they inhabit. They wear the usual 


“NATIVE INNOCENCE.” 


grass cloth round the waist, and the women 


are restricted to two of the squares, each 
twenty-four inches long by eighteen wide, 
as is the custom throughout a large portion 
of West Africa. They do not, however, 
look on clothing in the same light as we do, 
an. so the scantiness of their apparel is of 
no consequence to them, 

This was oddly shown by the conduct of 
the head wife of Remandji, an Apingi chief. 
She came with her husband to visit M. 
du Chaillu, who presented her with a piece 
of light-colored cotton cloth, She was 
delighted with the present, and, much to 
her host's dismay, proceeded to disrobe her- 
self of her ordinary dress, in order to indue 
the new garment. But, when she had laid 
aside the grass-cloth petticoat, some object 
attracted her attention, and she began to 
inspeet it, forgetting all about her dress, 
chattcring and looking about her for some 
time before she bethoucht herself of her cot- 
ton robe, which she pat on quite leisurely, 

This woman was rather good-looking, but, 
as acrule, the Apingi women are exeeed- 
ingly ugly, and do not improve their beauty 
by the custom. of filing the teeth, and cover- 
ing themselves with tattooing. This prac- 
tice is common to both sexes, but the women 
are fond of one pattern, which makes them 


look inuch as if they wore braces, a broad | Chaillu. so that both upset. 


ban lL of tattooed lines passing over each 
shoulder, and meeting in w V-shape on the 
breast. From the point of the V, other 
lines are drawn in a curved form upon the 
ablomen, and a similar series is carried 
over the back, The more of these lines a 
wom ean show, the better dressed she is 
supposed to be, 

The grass cloths above-mentioned are all 
woven by the men, who can make them 
either plain or colored, A square of the 
former kind is a day’s work to an Apingi, 
and a colored cloth requires from two to 
tiree days’ labor, But the Apingi, fike 
other savages, is a very slow workman, and 
has no idea of the determined industry with 
Which an European pursues his daily labor. 
Tint is nothing to him, and whether a 
grass cloth takes one or two days’ labor is a 
matter of perfect indifference. Tle will not 
dream of setting to work without his pipe, 
and always ling his friends about hin, so 
that he may lighten the labors of the loom 
by social converse. Generally, a number 
of looms are sot up under the projecting 
eaves of the houses, so that the weavers 
can talk as much as they like with each 
other, ; 

The Apingi are cclebrated as weavers, 
and are said to produce the best cloths in 


the country. These are held in such estima 


tion that they are sold eyen on the coast, 
and are much used as mosquito curtains. 
The men generally wear a robe made of 
eight or nine squares. Barter, and not per- 
sonal use, is the chief object in making 


| 
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these cloths, the Apingi thinkiug that their 
tattooing is quite enough clothing for all 
social purposes. Indeed, they openly say 
that the tattooing is their mode of dress, 
and that if is quite as reasunable as cov- 
ering up the body and limbs with a num- 
ber of absurd garments, which ean have 
no object but τὺ restrain the movements, 
Sometimes the Apingi wear a ecloth over 
one shoulder, but this is used as a sign of 
Wealth, and not intended as dress. 

Like most tribes which live on the banks 
of rivers, the Apingi, who inhabit the dis- 
trict watered by the Rembo River, are clever 
beatmen, and exeellent swimmers. The 
latter accomplishment is a necessity, as the 
canoes are generally very smal and frail, 
flat-bottomed, and are easily capsized. They 
draw scarcely any water, this structure 
being needful on account of the powerful 
stream of the Rembo, which runs so swiltly 
that even these practised ΩΝ can 
scarcely mike more than three or four 
miles an hour against the stream. 

When M. du Chaillu was passing up the 
Rembo, he met with an aceident that showed 
the strength of the current. An old woman 
was paddling her boat across the stream, 
but the light bark was swept down by the 
stream, and dashed against that of Du 
As for the old 
wonkun, who had a bunch of plantains in 
her boat, she thought of nothing but her 
fruit. and swam down the streain bawling 
out lustily, τ Where are my plantains ὃ 
Give me my phintains!” She ‘soon cap- 
tured her canoe, took it ashore, emptied out 
the water, and paddled off again, never 
ceasing her lamentations about her lost 
bunch of plantains. 

There is a curious matrimonial law among 
the Apinei, which was accidentally discov- 
ered by M. du Chaillu. A young man, who 
had just married the handsomest woman in 
the country, showed all the marks of pov- 
erty, even his grass cloth dress being ragged 
and worn out. On being asked the reason 
of his shabby appearance, he pointed to his 
young wife, and said that she had quite 
ruined him. On furthsr interrogation, it 
Was shown that among the Apingi, if a man 
fell in love with the wife of a neighbor, and 
she reciprocated the affection, the lover 
might purchase her from the husband, who 
was bound to sell her for the same price 
that he originally paid for her. In the 
present instance, so large a sum had been 
paid for the acknowledged belle of the coun- 
try that the lover had been obliged to part 
with all his property betore he could secure 
her, 

As is often the case in Africa, the slaves 
are treated very well by their masters. 
Should a slave be treated harshly, he can at 
any time escape by mekas of a curious and 
most humane law. He finds an opportunit 
of slipping away, and goes 4o another vil- 
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lage, where he chooses for himself a new 
master. This is done by “ beating bongo,” 
i.e. by laying the hands on the head and 
saying, “ Father, I wish to serve you. I 
choose you for my master, and will never 
go back to my old master.” Such an offer 
may not be refused, neither can the fugitive 
slave be reclaimed, unless he should return 
to the village which he left. 

The Apingi are very fond of palm wine, 
and, like other neighboring tribes, hang cal- 
abashes in the trees for the purpose of 
receiving the juice. Being also rather 
selfish, they mostly visit their palm trees 
in the early morning, empty the calabasites 
into a vessel, and then go off into the woods 
and drink the wine alone, lest some acquaint- 
ance should happen to see them, and ask for 
a share. 

Hospitality is certainly one of the virtues 
ef the Apingi tribe. When M. du Chaillu 
visited them, the chicf Remaniji presented 
him with food, the gift consisting of fowls, 
cassava, plantains, and a youny slave. The 
latter article was given in accordance with 
the ordinary negro’s idea, that the white 
men are cannibals, and purchase black men 
for the purpose of cating them. “ Kill him 
for your evening meal,” said the lospitable 
chief; “he is tender and fat, and you must 
be hungry.” And so deeply was the idea of 
cannibalism implanted in his mind, that 
nothing would make this really estimable 
gentleman comprehend that men could pos- 
sibly be wanted as laborers, and not as arti- 
cles of food. 

However, a very fair meal (minus the 
slave) was prepared, and when it was served 
up, Remandji appeared, and tasted every dish 
that was placed before his guests. He even 
drank a little of the water as it was poured 
out, this custom being followed throughout 
the tribe, the wives tasting the food set be- 
fore their husbands, and the men that which 
they offer to their guests. It is singular to 
sec how ancient and universal is the office of 
“taster,” and how a custom which still sur- 
vives in European courts as a picce of state 
ceremonial is in active operation among the 
savage tribes of Western Africa. 

The religious, or rather the superstitious, 
system of the Apingi differs little from that 
which we have seen in other districts, and 
seems to consist chicfly in a belief in fetishes, 
and charms of various kinds. For example, 
when M. du Chaillu told Remandji that he 
would like to go on a leopard hunt, the chief 
sent for a sorcerer, or “ ouganga,” who knew 
a charm which enabled him to kill any num- 
ber of leopards without danger to himself. 
The wizard camé, and went through his 
ceremonies, remarking that the white man 
might laugh as much as he please, but that 
on the next day he would see that his charm 
(monda) would bring a leopard. 

On the following morning he’started into 
the woods, and in the afternoon returned 
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with a fine leopard which he had killed. He 
asked such an exorbitant price for the skin 
that the purchase was declined, and thie skin 
was therefore put to its principal use, 
namely, making fetish belts for warriors. 
A strip of skin is cut from the head to the 
tail, and is then charmed by the ouganga, 
whose incantations are so powerful that 
neither bullet, arrow, nor spear, can wound 
the man who wears the belt. Of course 
such a belt commands a very high price, 
which accounts for the unwillingness of the 
sorcerer to part with the skin. 

As is usual in many parts of the world, 
when twins are born, one of them is killed, 
as an idea prevails that, if both are allowed 
to live, the mother will die. Only one case 
was known where twins, boys seven years 
of age, were allowed to survive, and, as 
their mother did not die, she was respected 
as a very remarkable woman. 

Seeing the treasures which their white 
visitor brought among them, the Apingi 
could not be disabused of the notion that he 
made, or rather created, them all himself, 
and that he was able, by his bare word, to 
make unlimited quantities of the same arti- 
cles. One day a great consultation was 
held, and about. thirty chiefs, with Re- 
mandji at their head, came and preferred 
the medest request that the white man 
would make a pile of beads as high as the 
tallest tree, and another of guns, powder, 
cloth, brass kettles, and copper reds. Noth- 
ing could persuade them that such a feat 
was impossible, and the refusal to perform 
the expected miracle was a severe disap- 
pointment to the Apingi chiefs, who had 
cone from great distances, cach bringing 
with him a large band of followers. There 
was even an Ashango chief, who bad come 
trom his own country, more than a hundred 
miles te-the eastward, bringing with him a 
strong party of men to carry away his share 
of the goods. 

This scene appears to have made a great 
impression on the natives, for when Re- 
mandji and his son died, an event which 
happened not long after Du Chaillu had left 
the country, the people firmly believed that 
the latter had killed him on account of his 
friendship for him, dcisring that they should 
be companions in the spirit land, which they 
believed was the ordinary habitation of white 
men. 

Their burial customs are rather curious, 
and not at all agreeable. The body is\left 
in the house where the sick person has died, 
and is allowed to remain there as long as it 
can hold together. At last, the nearest rela- 
tion of the deceased comes and carrics off 
the body on his shoulders, bearing it to 
some convenient spot at a little distance 
from the village. No grave is dug, but the 
corpse is laid on the ground, some pieces of 
ivory or a few personal ornaments are laid 
by it, and the funeral ceremony is at an end, 
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THE large and important tribe of the Ba-|lving on the road, because those were only 
kalai inhabit a considerable tract of country | placed as a bait. Also, if told to catch and 
between the Equator and 2° δὲς and long. | kill goats or fowls, or to pluck frui', they 
10° to 13° E. The Jand in which they dwell | were to refuse, saying that it was the duty 
isnot tenanted by themselves alone, but they | of the host to supply the food,and not to set 
occupy so much space in it that it may fairly | his guests to fetch it for themselves They 
*2 called by their name. They have a pecul- | were specially enjoined not to enter other 
iar faculty for colonization, and have ex- | houses but those allotted to them, not to sit 
tended their settlements in all directions,;on strange seats, and to keep clear of the 
some being close to the western coast, and) women. 
others far to the east of the Ashangos. Of} Obindji’s town showed clearly the charac- 
course, their habits differ according to the} ter of the inhabitants. Bound to keep the 
kind of country in which they are placed, | peace by the treaty with Quengueza, they 
but in all situations they are-bold and enier- | were still prepared against the incursions of 
prising, and never fail to become masters of} inimical tribes. Usuallv, the houses are 
the district. made of bamboo, but those of Obindji had 
One clan or branch of this tribe, however, ; regular walls, made of broad strips of bark 
has abandoned these roving habits, and has | lashed firmly to the bamboo uprights, When 
settled permanently at a place called Obindji, | the house is made of bamboo alone, the in- 
after the chief of the clan. Being conven- | habitants can be seen nearly as well as if 
icntly situated at the junction of the Onenga| they were birds in cages, and consequently 
and Ofouboa rivers, Obindji has a command- | the enemy can shoot at them between che 
ing position for trade, and, having contracted | bars. In Obindji, however, the houses were 
an alliance with the great chief Quengueza,| not only defended by the bark walls, but 
carries on a prosperous commerce, ebony | were further guarded by being separated 
being their specis commodity. In conclu-|into two rooms, the inner chamber being 
ding his alliance with them, Quengueza| that in which the family sleep. So suspi- 
showed his wisdom by insisting upon their | cious are they, that they never spread the 
maintaining peace with all their neighbors, | couch on the same spot for two successive 


this indeed having been his policy through- | nights. 
out his life. Their great ambition seems to be the pos- 


When Du Chaillu was passing along the| session of the rivers, vy means of which 
Rembo River, uengueza addressed the por- | they can traverse the country, make raids, 
ters who carried the goods, and gave them] or plant new settlements in any promising 
excellent advice, which, if they would only | spot. Thus all along the great river Rembo 
have followed it, would have kept them | are found districts inhabited by Bakalai,and 
clear of many Subsequent quarrels and mis-|each of the settlements is sure to be the 
fortunes, He advised them never to pick up| parent of other colonies on either bank, 
bunches of plantain or nuts that might be | Moreover, they are of strangely nomad hab- 
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ita, settling down for a time, and then sud- 
denly breaking up their village, taking away 
What portable stores they can carry, aban- 
doning the rest, and settling down like a 
flight of locusts in some fresh spot. The 
causes for this curious habit are several, but 
superstition is at the bottom of thens all, as 
Vil be seen when we come to that branch of 
the subject. 

The complexion of the Bakalai is dark, but 
not black, and, as ao ride, the 
height and well made. They wear the usual 
grass Cloth as long as they cannot precure 
American or European goods, but, whenever 
they can purchase a piece of cotton pyant, 
they will wear it as lone as it will hang to- 
gether. Of washing it they sccm to have no 
conception, and to rags they have no objec. 


tion. Neither do the Bakalu wash them- | 


selves, Those who live on the banks of the 
river swim like ducks, and, as their aquatic 
excursions often end in a capsize, they are 

erforce washed in the’ stream, But wash- 
Ing in the light of ablution is never per- 
formed by them, and those who live inland, 
and have no river, never know the feeling of 
water on their oily bodies. 

On account of their migratory habits, they 
have but little personal property, coucen- 
trating all their wealth in the one article of 
WIVES, 
which he is very expert. and will sell the 
tusks, skins, and horns for European woods, 
As soon as he has procured this wealih, he 
sets off to buy a new wife with it, and is not 


very particular about her age. so that she be | 


young. <A girlis often married when quite 
a child, and in that case she lives with her 
parents until she has reached the nuirriage- 
able age, which in that country is attained 
at a very early period. 

In consequence of this arrangement, chil- 
dren are eagerly expected, and joy fully wel- 
comed when they mike their appeurance. 
As a rule, African women are not prolific 
mothers, so that a wife who has several chil- 
dren is held in the highest estimation as the 
producer of valuable property. and. carries 
things with a high hand over her husband 
and his other wives. The ideas of consan- 
guinity are very curious among the Bakalai. 
A man will not marry a wife who belongs to 
the same village or clan as himself, and yet, 
if a man dies, his son takes his wives as a 
matter of course, and, if he has no son old 
enough to do so, they pass to his brother. 
Slaves also constitute part of a Bakalai’s 
property, and are kept, not so much for the 
purpose of doing their master’s work, which 
is little enouyh, but as live stock, to be sold 
to the regular slave-dealers whenever a con- 
venient opportunity may occur. 

The principal tood of the Bakalai is the 
cassava or manioc, which is prepared so that 
it passes into the acid state of fermentation, 
and becomes a sour, but otherwise flavorless 
mess. The chief advantage of this mode of 


they are of thirso 
‘that which is obtained is very distasteful to 


A Bakalai will go to hunt, an art in| 
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preparation is, that it will keep from six 
wecks or two months, and at the end of that 
time is no nastier than it was when com- 
yaratively fresh. They have also a singu- 
arly unpleasant article of dict called njavi 
oil, It is made from the seeds of the njavi, 
one of the large forest trees of the country, 
and is prepared by first boiling the sced, 


(then crushing it on ἃ board, and lastly 
pe out the oil in the hand. 
i 


Muc 
is wasted by this primitive process, and 


Evropean palates, the flavor resembling that 
Hof scorched lard, it is chiefly uscd in cock- 
Hing vegetables, and is also employed for the 
[hairy being mixed with an odoriferous pow- 
iderv and plasvered liberally cn their woolly 
heads, It is princi; ally with this oil that the 
skin is anointed. a proecss which is really 
needful for those ΤῊ wear no clothing in 
such aclmate. Palm oil is sometimes em- 
ploved for the seme purpose, but it is too 
dear to be in general use. Even the natives 
cannot endure a verv long course of this 
tManiog, and. when they have been con- 
demned to cat nothing but vegetable food 
for several wecks, have a positive craving for 
Meatand willdo anything to procure it 

This craving after animal food sometimes 

‘becomes almest a disease. It is known b 
the name of gouanba, and attacks both 
iwhite and black men alike. Quengueza 
‘himself was occasionally subject to it, and 
"Λα actually found weeping with the agony 
of gouamba, a proceeding which seems 
absurd and puerile to those who have never 
i been subjected to the same afiliction. Those 
“Who suffer from it become positive wild 
beasts at the sight of meat, which they 
devour with an eagerness that is horrible 
to witness. Even M. du Chaillu, with all 
his guns and other means of destroying 
game, occasionally suffered from gouamba 
which he describes as “real and frightful 
torture.” 

The Bakalai do not think of breeding 
their goats and chickens for food, their 
wandering habits precluding them from 
cither agriculture or pastoral pursuits, and 
they are obliged, therefore, to look to fish- 
ing and hunting for a supply of animal food. 
The former of these pursuits is principally 
“urried on during the dry season, when the 
waters of the river have receded, and pools 
have been left on the plains. To those pools 
the Bakalai proceed in numbers, men, wo- 
men, and children taking part in the work. 
Each is furnished with a pot or bowl, with 
which they bail out the water until the -fish 
are left struggling in the mud. The whole 
party then rush in, secure the fish, and take 
them home, when a large portion is con- 
sumed on the spot, but the greater quantity 
dried in the smoke and laid up for future 
stores. (See illustration p. 486.) 

Savages as they are, the Bakalai are very 
cleanly in their cooking, as is mentioned by 
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M. du Chaillu. “The Bakalai were cooking 
a meal before setting out on their travels. 
It is astonishing to see the neatness with 
which these savages prepare their food. I 
watched some women engaged in boiling 
plantains, which form the bread of all this 
region. One built a bright fire between 
two stones. The others peeled the plan- 
tains, then carefully washed them —just as 
a clean white cook would — and, cutting 
them in several pieces, put them in the 
earthen pot. This was then filled with 
water, covered over with leaves, over which 
were placed the banana peelings, and then 
the pot was put on the stones to boil. Meat 
they had not, but roasted a few ground-nuts 
instead; but the boiled plantains they ate 
with great quantities of Cayenne pepper.” 
From this last circumstance, it is evident 
that the Bakalai do not share in the super- 
stitious notion about red pepper which has 
been lately mentioned. 

With all this cleanliness in cooking, they 
are so fond of animal food that they will eat 
it when almost falling to pieces with decom- 
position. And, in spite of their love for it, 
there is scarcely any kind of meat which is 
not prohibited to one family or another, or 
at Ἴ events to some single individual. For 
example, when one of the party has shota 
wild bull (Bos brachiceros), their principal 
chief or king refused to touch the flesh, say- 
inz that it was “roonda,” or prohibited to 
himself and his family, because, many gen- 
erations back, a woman of his family had 
given birth to a calf. Another family was 
prohibited from eating the flesh of the croc- 
odile, for similar reasons. So careful are 
the Bakalai on this subject that even their 
love for meat fails before their dread of the 
“roonda,” and a man will sooner die of 
starvation than eat the prohibited food. Of 
course, this state of things is singularly 
inconvenient. The kindred prohibitions of 
Judaism and Mahometanism are trying 
enough, especially to travellers, who cannot 
expect any great choice of food. But, as in 
the latter cases, the prohibited articles are 
invariably the same, there is little difficulty 
about the commissariat. 

Among the Bakalai, however, if the trav- 
eller should happen to employ a party of 
twenty men, he may find that each man has 
some “roonda” which will not permit him 
to join his comrades at their repast. One 
man, for example, may not eat monkey’s 
flesh, while another is prohibited to eat 

ork, and a third is forbidden to touch the 

ippopotamus, or some other animal. So 
strict is the law of “roonda,” that a man 
will often refuse to eat anything that has 
been cooked in a kettle which may once 
have held the forbidden food. 

_ This brings us naturally to other supersti- 
tions, in which the Bakalai seem to be either 
peculiarly rich, or to have betrayed more of 

eir religious system than strangers can 
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generally learn from savages. The usual 
amount of inconsistency is found in their 
religion, if we may dignify with such a 
name a mere string of incongruous super- 
stitions. In the first place, there is nothin 
which they dread so much as death, which 
they believe to be the end of all life; and 
yet they have a nearly equal fear of ghosts 
and spirits, which they believe to haunt the 
woods after dark. 

This fear of death is one of their princi- 
pal inducements to shift their dwellings. If 
any one dices in a village, Death is thought 
to have taken possession of the place, and 
the’ inhabitants at once abandon it, and 
settle down in another spot. The preva- 
lence of this idea is the cause of much cru- 
elty toward the sick and infirm, who are 
remorselessly driven from the villages, lest 
they should die, and so bring death into 
the place. 

M. du Chaillu gives a very forcible illus- 
tration of this practice. “I have twice seen 
old men thus driven out, nor could I per- 
suade any one to give comfort and shelter 
to these fricndless wretches. Once, an old 
man, poor and naked, lean as death himself, 
and barely able to walk, hobbled into a Ba- 
kalai village, where I was staying. Seeing 
ine, the poor old fellow came to beg some 
tobacco —-their most cherished solace. I 
asked him where he was going. 

“61 domt know,’ 

(ὁ ὁ Where are you from?’ 

“Te mentioned a village a few miles off. 

*TIave you no friends there?’ : 

‘None. 
“«“No son, no daughter, no brother, no 
sister?” 
‘None.’ 
‘You are sick?’ 
They drove ine away for that.’ 

(ἐς What will you do?’ 

( ‘Die! ͵ 

«Α few women came up to him and gave 
him water and a little food, but the men 
saw death in his 2ves. They drove him 
away. He went sadly,as though knowing 
and submitting to his fate. A few days 
after, his poor lean body was found in the 
wood. Ilis troubles were ended.” 

This is the “noble savage,” whose unso- 
phisticated virtues have been so often lauded 
by those who have never seen him, much 
less lived with him. 

The terror which is felt at the least suspi- 
cion of witchcraft often leids to bloody and 
cruel actions. Any one who dies a natural 
death, or is killed by violence, is thought to 
have been bewitched, and the first object 
of his friends is to find out the sorcerer. 
There was in a Bakalai village a little boy, 
ten years of age, who was accused of sorcery. 
The mere accusation of a crime which can- 
not be disproved is quite enough in this 
land, and the population of the village rushed 
on the poor little boy, and cut him to pieces 
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with their knives. They were positively 
mad with rage, and did not cool down for 
several hours afterward. 

The prevalence of this superstition was a 
sad trial to M. du Chaillu when he was 
seized with a fever. He well knew that his 
black friends would think that he had been 
bewitched, and, in case of his death, would 
be sure to pounce upon some unlucky wretch, 
and put him toa cruel death as a wizard. 
Indeed, while he was ill one of his men 
took up the idea of witchcraft, and at night 
paraded the village, threatening to kill the 
sorcerer who had bewitched his master. 

Idolatry is carried on here, as in most 
heathen countries, by dancing, drumming, 
and singing, neither the songs nor dances 
being very decent in their charaeter. One 
of the chief idols of the Bakalai was in 
the keeping of Mhango, the head of a clan. 
The image is made of wood, and repre- 
sents : grotesque female figure, nearly of 
the siy: of life. Her eyes are copper, her 
feet arz cloven like those of a deer, one 
cheek is yellow, the other red, and a neck- 
lace of leopard’s teeth hangs round her 
neck. She is a very powerful idol, speaks 
on great occasions, and now and _ then 
signifies approbation by nodding her head. 
Also she eats meat when it is offered to 
her, and, when she has exhibited any of 
those tokens of power, she is taken into the 
middle of the street, so that all the people 
may assemble and feast their eyes on the 
wooden divinity. 

Besides the ordinary worship of the idol, 
the women have religious ceremonies of 
their own, which strangely remind the 
reader of the ancient mystcries related by 
sundry classic authors. To one of these 
ceremonics M. du Chaillu became a specta- 
tor in rather an unexpected manner. 

“One day the women began their pecul- 
iar worship of Njambai, which it seems is 
their guod spirit: and it is remarkable that 
all the Bakalai clans, and all the females of 
tribes I have met during my journeys, wor- 
ship or venerate a spirit with this same 
name. Near the sea-shore it is pronounced 
Njembai, but it is evidently the same. 

“ This worship of the women is a kind of 
mystcry, no men being admitted to the 
ceremonies, which are carried on in a house 
very carefully closed. This house was cov- 
ered with dry palm and banana leaves, and 
had not even a door open to the street. To 
make all close, it was set against two other 
houses, and the entrance was through one 
of these. Quengueza and Mbango warned 
me not to go near this place, as not even 


look. All the women of the village painted 
their faces and bodies, beat drums, marched 
about the town, and from time to time en- 
tered the idol house, where they danced all 
one night, and made a mors’. outrageous 
noise than even the men had made before. 


ΠΟΥ͂ were permitted so much as to take a 
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They also presented several antelopes to 
the goddess, and on the fourth all but a few 
went off into the woods to sing to Njambai. 

“T noticed that half-a-dozen remained 
and in the course of the morning entered 
the Njambai house, where they stayed in 

reat silence. Now my curiosity, which 
ad been greatly excited to know what took 
place in this secret worship, finally over- 
came me. I determined to see. alking 
several times up and down the street past 
the house to al ay suspicion, I at last sud- 
gen) pushed aside some of the leaves, and 
stuck my head through the wall. For a 
moment I could distinguish nothing in the 
darkness. Then I beheld three perfectly 
naked old hags sitting on the clay floor, 
with an witonae bundle of greegrees be- 
fore them, which they seemed to be silently 
adoring. 

“When they saw me they at once set up 
a hideous how] of rage, and rushed out to 
call their companions from the bush; ina 
few minutes these came hurrying in, crying 
and lamenting, rushing toward me with ges- 
tures of anger, and threatening me for m 
offence. I quickly reached my house, and, 
seizing my gun in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, told them them I would shoot 
the first one that came inside my door. The 
house was surrounded by above three hun- 
dred infuriated women, every one shouting 
out curses at me, but the sight of my re- 
volver kept them back. They adjourned 
presently for the Njambai house, and from 
there sent a deputation of the men, who 
were to inform me that I must pay for the 
palaver I had made. 

“This I peremptorily refused to do, tell- 
ing Quengueza and Mbango that I was there 
a stranger, and must be allowed to do as I 
pleased, as their rules were nothing to me, 
who was a white man and did not believe in 
their idols. In truth, if I had once paid for 
such a transgression as this, there would 
have been an end of all travelling for me, 
as I often broke through their absurd rules 
without knowing it, and my only course was 
to declare myself irresponsible. 

“However, the women would not give 
up, but threatened vengeance, not only on 
me, but on all the men of the town; and, as 
I positively refused to pay anything, it was 
at last, to my great surprise, determined by 
Mbango and his male subjects that they | 
would make up from their own possessions 
such a sacrifice as the women demanded of 
me. Accordingly Mbango contributed ten | 
fathoms of native cloth, and the men came 
one by one and put their offerings on the 
ground; some plates, some knives, some 
mugs, some beads, some mats, and various 
other articles. Mbango came again, and 
asked if I too would not contribute something, 
but I refused. In fact, I dared not set suc 
a precedent. So when all had given what 
they could, the whole amount was taken to 
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the ireful women, to whom Mbango said 
that 1 was his and his men’s guest, and that 
they could not ask me to pay in such a mat- 
ter, therefore they paid the demand them- 
selves. With this ae ene were satisfied, 
and there the quarrel endiéd. Of course 1 
could not make any further investigations 
into their mysteries. The Nijambai feast 
lasts about two weeks. I could learn very 
little about the spirit which they call by 
this name. Their own ideas are quite 
vague. They know only that it protects 
the women against their male enemies, 
avenges their wrongs, and serves them in 
various ways if they please it.” 

The superstitions concerning death even 
extend to {hose cases where a man has been 


killed by accidert. On one occasion, a man! and free of care, are quite embittered by 


had been shot while bathing, whereupon | 


the whole tribe fell into a panic, thought 
that the village had been attacked by witches, 
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and straightway abandoned it. On. their 

assage to some more favored spot, they 
ΑΝ for the night at another village, and 
at suuset they all retired to their huts, and 
began the mournful chant with which they 
celebrate the Joss of their friends. The 
women were loud in their lamentations, as 
they poured out a wailing sone which is 
marvellously like the “keen” of the Lrish 
peasantry ;— 

“You will never speak to us any more! 

“We cannot see your face any more! 

“You will never walk with us again! 

* You will never again settle our palavers 
for us |” 

And so on, ad Tihituem. In fact, the lives 
of the Bakalai, which might be so jovous 


the superstitious fears which assail them on 


“every side 
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Tne tribe next in order is the Ashira. 
These people are not so nomad in their hab- 
its as the Bakalai, and are therefore more 
concentrated in one locality. They cer- 
tainly are apt to forsake a village on some 
great occasion, but they never move to any 
great distance, and are not so apt to take 
flight ag the Bakalai. The Ashira area sin- 
guiarly fine race of men. Their color is 
usually black, but individuals among them, 
especially those of high rank, are of a com- 
ΓΕ light hue, being of a dark, warm 

ronze rather than black. The features of 
the Ashira are tolerably good. 

The dress of the natives has its distin- 
guishing points. The men and married 
women wear the grass-cloth robe, and the 
former are fond of covering their heads with 
aneat cap made of grass. So much stress 
do they lay on this article of apparel, that 
the best way of propitiating an Ashira man 
is to give him one of the scarlet woollen 
caps 80 affected by fishermen and yachtsmen 
of our country. There is nothing which he 
prizes so highly as this simple article, and 
even the king himself will think no sacrifice 
too great provided that he can obtain one of 
these caps. 

The men also carry a little grass bag, 
which they sling over one shoulder, and 
which is ornamented with a number of pen- 
dent strings or thongs. It answers the pur- 
pose of a pocket, and is therefore very useful 
where the clothing is of so very limited a 
character. Bothsexes wear necklaces, brace- 
lets, and anklets, made of thick copper burs, 
and they also display some amount of artis- 
tic taste in the patterns with which they dye 
their robes. 


| 


The strangest part of Ashirn fashion is, 
that the females wear no clothing of any 
kind until they are married. They certainly 
tie a small girdle of grass cloth round the 
waists, but it is only intended for ornamcnt, 
not for dress. As is usual in similar cases, 
the whole of the toilet is confined to the dress- 
ing of the hair and painting of the body. 
The woolly hair is teased out with a skewer, 
well rubbed with oil and clay, and worked 
up until it looks somcthing like a cocked 
hat, rising high on the top of the head 
and coming toa point before and behind. 
Mostly, the hair is kept in its position by a 
number of little sticks or leaves, which are 
passed through it, and serve as the frame- 
work on which it rests. Filing the teeth is 
practised by the Ashira, though very few of 
them carry the practice to such an extent as 
to reduce the teeth to points. 

Among the West Africans, the women 
are not so badly treated as in the south, and 
indeed, are considered nearly as the equals 
of men. They can hold property of their own, 
and are quite aware of the Ag sees which 
such an arrangement gives them. Mayolo, 
one of the chiefs, had a most absurd quarrel 
with his favorite wife, a young woman of 
twenty years of age, and remarkable for her 
light-colored skin and hazel eyes. She had 
contrived either to lose or waste some of his 
tobacco, and he threatened to punish her 
by taking away the pipe, which, among these 
tribes, belongs equally to the husband and 
wife. Sheretorted that he could not do so, be- 
cause the plantain stem of the pipe was cut 
from one of her own trees, and if he quarrelled 
with her, she would take away the stcm, and 
not allow him to cut another from the piantain 
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trees, which belonged to her and not to him. 
The quarrel was soon made up, but the fact 
that it took place at all shows the position 
which the women hold in domestic affairs. 

As is often the case with savages, the 
Ashira exhibits a strange mixture of char- 
acter. Ignorant though he may be, he is 
possessed of great natural cunning. Noman 
can lie with so innocent a face as the “noble 
savage,” and no one is more capable of tak- 
ing care of his own interests. The Ashira 

orters were ἃ continual source of trouble to 

u Chaillu, and laid various deep plans for 
increase of wages. Those of one clan re- 
fused to work in company with those of 
another, and, on the principle of trades’ 
unions, struck work unanimously if a man 
belonging to another clan were permitted to 
handle a load. 

I{aving thus left the traveller with all his 
packages in the forest, their next plan was 
to demand higher wages before they would 
consent to re-enter the service. In the 
course of the palaver,which ensued on this 
demani, a curious stroke of diplomacy was 
discovered. The old men appeared to take 
his part, declared that the demands of the 

ounz men were exorbitant, an-] aided him 
in beating them down, asking higher wages 
for themselves as a percentage on their hon- 
orable conduct. When the alfair was settled, 
and the men paid, the young men again 
struck work, saying that it was not fair for 
the old men, who had no burdens to carry, to 
have higher wages than themselves, and 
demanding that all should be tien alike. In 
course of investigation it was discovered that 
this was a deeply-laid scheme, planned by 
both parties in order to exact higher wages 
for the whole. 

These people can be at the same time dis- 
honest and honorable, hard-hearted and 
kind, disobedient and faithful. When a 
number of Ashira porters were accompany- 
ing Du Chaillu on his journey, they robbed 
him shamefully, by some unfortunate coin- 
cidence stealing just those articles which 
could not be of the least use to them, and 
theloss of which would be simply irreparable. 
That they should steal his provisions was 
to be expected, but why they should rob him 
of his focussing glasses and black curtains of 
the camera was not so clear. The cunning 
of the Ashira was as remarkable as their dis- 
honesty. All the villages knew the whole 
circumstances. They knew who were the 
thieves, what was stolen, and where the 
property had been hidden, but the secret 
Ws so well kept that not even a child gave 
the least hint which would lead to the dis- 
Covery of the stolen goods. 

Yet when, in the course of the journey, 
they were reduced to semi-starvation, on 
account of the negro habit of only carrying 
two or three days’ provision, the men hap- 
peacd to kill a couple of monkeys, and of- 
cred them both to the leader whom they 
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had been so remorselessly plundering. Even 
when he refused to take them to himself, 
they insisted on his retaining the lion’s share, 
and were as pleasant and agreeable as if uo 
differences had existed. 

Next day, however, those impulsive and 
unrefiecting creatures changed their con- 
duct again. They chose to Delieve, or say 
they believed, that the expedition would 
come to harm, and tried to get their pay in 
advance, for the purpose of running off with 
it, When this very transparent device was 
detected, they openly avowed their intention 
of running away, and thfeatersd to do so 
even Without their pay. Fortunately, the 
dreaded mune of Quengueza had its effect 
on them, and, as it was represented to them 
that war would certainly be made on the 
Ashira by that chief if they dared to forsake 
the white traveller whom he had committed 
to their charge, they resumed their burdens. 
In the course of the day supplics arrived, 
and all was peace again. 

The reason why the natives dislike taking 
much food with them is that the plantains 
Which form the usual rations are very 
heavy, and the men would rather trust to 
the chance of coming on a village than 
trouble themselves with extra loads. Tow- 
ever, there are the koola and mpegai nuts, 
on which the natives usually live while trav- 
elling in the nut season. 

The koola is a singularly useful nut. It 
vrows in such abundance on the tree, that 
when the nuts are ripe, the whole crown of 
the koola tree appears to be a single mass 
of fruit. It is round, about as large es a 
cherry, and the shell is so hard that it has 
to be broken between two stones. Thirty 
of these nuts are considered sufficient for a 
meal, even for a native African, and. as a 
general rule, the trees are so plentiful that 
the natives do not trouble themselves about 
carrying food in the nut season. M. du 
Chaillu, however, was singularly unfortu- 
nate, for he contrived to miss the koola 
trees on his journey, and hence the whole 
party suffered great privation. 

The wild swine know the value of the 
koola nuts as well as the natives, and in 
the season become quite fat and sleck. 

The mpegai nut is round, like the koola, 
but the kernel is three-lobed. It is so full 
of oil that it is formed into cakes by the 
simple operation of pounding the kernel, 
folding the paste in leaves, and smoking 
them over a wood fire. When thus treated, 
it can be kept for a considerable time, and 
is generally eaten with pepper and salt, if 
these can ᾿ς obtained. Neither the koola 
nor the mpegai are cultivated by the im- 
provident natives. ; 

About ten miles from Olenda’s residence 
was a village belonging to a chief named 
Angouka, and remarkable for the manner 
in which the plantain was cultivated. In 
one plantation there were about thirty thou- 
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sand trees, set about five feet apart. Each 
tree produced five or six shoots, but the cul- 
tivators cut away all but two or three of the 
finest, in accordance with true arboricultural 
principles. On an average, thirty pounds’ 
weight of fruit were grown on each tree, 
and the natives managed 80 as to keep up a 
tolerably constant supply by planting several 
varieties of the tree, some bearing fruit in 
six months after planting, some ten months, 
and others not until eighteen months, the 
last being the best and most fertile. 

While describing the journeys of certain 
travellers, mention is frequently made of 
the porters and their loads. The burdens 
are carried in rather a peculiar manner. 
The men have a sort of oblong basket, 
called ‘“otaitai,” which is made of canes 
woven ciosely along the bottom, and hosely 
along the sides. The elasticity of the sides 
enables it to accommodate itself to various- 
Εἰ τοῦ loads, as they can be drawn together 
if the loads should be small, or expanded to 
a‘lmit a larger burden. Three broad straps, 
made of rushes, are fixed to the otaitai, one 
passing over each shoulder of the porter 
and the other one over his forehead. 

Some of the ceremonies employed by the 
Ashira are very curious. Each chief has a 
sort of salutation, called “ὁ Kombo,” which 
he addresses to every one of importance 
whom he mects for the first time. For 
example, when M. du Chaillu met Olenda, 
the head chief of a sub-tribe of the Ashira, 
a singular scene took place. After waiting 
for some time, he heard the ringing of the 
“kando” or sacred bell, which is the em- 
blem of royalty in this land, and which is 
only sounded on occasions of ceremony. 

Presently the old chief appeared — a man 
of venerable aspect, and very old indeed. 
His woolly hair was perfectly white, his 
body bent almost double with age, and his 
face one mass of wrinkles. By way of add- 
ing to the beauty of his countenance, he 
had covered one side of his face with red 
and the other with white stripes. THe was 
so old that he was accompanied by-many 
of his children, all old, nite ieaded: and 
wrinkled men. The natives held him in 
great respect, believing that he had a pow- 
erful fetish against death. 

As soon as he had recovered from the 
sight of a clothed man with straight hair, 
steady eyes, and a white face, he proceeded 
to make a speech which, when translated, 
was as follows: “I have no bowels. lam 
like the Ovenga River; I cannot be cut in 
two. But also, 1 am like the Niembai and 
Ovenga rivers, which unite together. Thus 
my body is united, and nothing can divide 
it.” This address was rather puzzling be- 
cause no sense could be made from it, but 


the interpreter explained that this was 
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after Olenda had made his salutation, he 
offered his presents, consisting of three 
goats, twenty fowls, twe unches of 
plantains, several baskets of ground-nut 

some sugar-cane, and two slaves. That th 

last-mentioned articles should be declined 
was 8. most astonishing phenomenon to the 
Ashira. This mode of. salutation is finely 
represented in an engraving on the next 
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he villages of the Ashira are singularly 
neat and cleanly, a most remarkable fact, 
considering the propensity to removal on 
the death of an inhabitant. They consist 
mostly of one long street, the houses ἘΠΕ 
built of bark, and paving the ground clearc 
at the back of the houses as well as in the 
front,— almost the only example of such 
industry in this part of Africa. Paths inva- 
riably lead from one village to another. 

The Ashira are a tolerably industrious 
tribe, and cultivate the land around their 
villages, growing tobacco, plantains, yams, 
sugar-cane, and other plants with much 
success. The tobacco leaves, when plucked 
and dried, are plaited together in a cort of 
flat rope, and are then rolled up tightly, so 
that a considerable quantity of tcbacco is 
contained in a very small space. 

Of course, they drink the palm wine, and, 
as the method of procuring this Nba ee th 
favorite beverage is rather peculiar, it will 
be briefly explained. The native, tacking 
with him an empty calalash or two, and a 
kind of auger, climbs the tree by means of 
a hoop made of pliant sere tying the 
hoop ioosely round the tree, he gets into it, 
so that his back is pressed against the hoop 
and his feet againet the tree. By a succes- 
sion of“ hitches,” he ascends the tree, much 
as a chimney-sweep of the old times used to 
ascend the wide chimneys, which are’ now 
superseded by the narrow, machine-swept 
flues, lifting the hoop at every hitch, and so 
getting up the tree with wonderful rapidity. 
When he has reached the top, he takes the 
auger out of the little bag which is hung 
round his neck, and bores a deep hole, just 
below the crown of the palm. A leaf*is 
then plucked, rolled up in a tubular form, 
and one end inserted into the hole, the cala- 
bash being hung just below the other end. 
During the night the sap runs freely into 
the calabash, several quarts teing piocurcd 
in a single night. In the moining it is 
removed and a fresh calabkash substituted, 
Even in its fresh state the juice is a ᾿ 
very pleasant drink, but after standing fcr 
twenty-four hours it ferments, and then 
becomes extremely intoxicating, the proccss 
of fermentation being generally hastened 
by adding the remains of the previous day’s 
brewing. The supply of juice decrenses 
gradually, and, when the native thinks that 


merely the kombo, and that sense was not a the tree will produce no more, he plugs up 


necessary ingredient in it. 
According to the etiquette of the country, 


the hole with clay to prevent insects from 
building their nests ut, and so killing 
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the valuable tree. Three weeks is the aver. 
age juice-producing time, and if a tree be 
forced beyond this point it is apt to die. 

Besides the tobacco, the Ashira cultivate 
a plant called the liamba, i. 6. Cannabis, or 
Indian hemp, either the same species from 
which the far-famed haschish of the East is 
made, or very closely allied to it. They 
always choose a rich and moist soil on the 
sunny side of a hill, as the plant requires 
both heat and moisture to attain perfection. 
The natives seem to prefer their liamba even 
to the tobacco; but there are some doubts 
whether both these plants have not been 
imported, the tobacco from America and 
the liamba from Asia, or more likely from 
north-western Africa. Du Chaillu says that 
the Ashira and Apingi are the only tribes 
who cultivate it. Its effects upon the smok- 
ers are terrible, causing them to become for 
the time insane, rushing into the woods in 
a frantic state, quarrelling, screaming, and 
at last falling down in convulsions. Perma- 
nent madness is often the result of over- 
indulgence in this extraordinary luxury. 

The above-mentioned traveller met with 
an idiot among the Ashira. Contrary to 
the usual development of idiocy among the 
Africans, the man was lively and jocular, 
jumping about with all kinds of strange 
antics, and singing joyous songs. The other 
inhabitants were very fond of him, and 
treated him well, and with a sort of rever- 
ence, a8 something above their comprehen- 
sion. Idiots of the dull kind are treated 
harshly, and the usual mode of getting rid 
of them is to sell them as slaves, and so to 
foist them upon the purchaser before he 
learns the quality of his bargain. 

Slavery exists among the Ashira as among 
other tribes, but is conducted in so humane 
a character that it has little connection with 
the system of slavery as the word is gener- 
ally understood. Olenda, for example, had 
great numbers of slaves, and kept them in 
separate settlements, each consisting of two 
or three hundred, each such settlement hav- 
ing its chief, himself a slave. One of these 
slave chiefs was an Ashango, a noble-look- 
ing man, with several wives and plenty of 
children. He exercised quite a patriarchal 
sway over the people under his charge, and 
maither he nor the slaves seemed to consider 
their situation at all degrading, calling them- 
selves the children of Olenda. 

This village was remarkably neat, and 
the houses were better built than those of 
the Ashira generally. The inhabitants had 
cleared a large tract of ground, and cov- 
ered it with the plantains, sugar-canes, and 
ground-nuts, all of which were thriving 
wonderfully, and had a most_ pictabonaue 
appearance when contrasted with the wild 
beauties of the surrounding forest. Most of 
these slave families had been inherited by 
Olenda, and many of them had never known 
any other kind of life. 
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Medicine and surgery are both practised 
among the tribes that live along the Rembo 
and in a very singular manner. The oddest 
thing about the practitioner is, that the 
natives always try to procure one from 
another tribe, so that an Ashango patient 
has a Bakalai doctor, and vice versa. The 
African prophet has little honor in his own 
country, but, the farther he goes, the more 
he is respected. Evil spirits that have defied 
all the exorcisms of home-bred prophets are 
sure to quail before the greater powers of a 
sorcercr who lives at a distance ; while the 
same man who has failed at home is toler- 
ably sure to succeed abroad. 

he natives have one grand panacea for 
all kinds of disorders, the same being used 
for both lumbago and leprosy. This con- 
sists of scarifying the afflicted part with 
a knife, making a great number of slight 
cuts, and then rubbing in a mixture of 
pounded capsicum and lime juice. The 
agony caused by this operation is horrible, 
and even the blunt nerves of an African can 
barely endure the pain. Ifa native is seized 
with dysentery, the same remedy is applied 
internally, and the patient will sometimes 
drink half a tumblerful foradose. There is 
some ground for their faith in the capsicum, 
for it really is beneficial in the West African 
climate, and if a traveller feels feverish he 
can generally relieve the malady by taking 
plenty of red pepper with his food. Some- 
times, when the disease will not yield to the 
lime juice and pepper, stronger remedies are 
tried. M. du Chaillu saw a curious instance 
of the manner in which a female practitioner 
exercised her art on Miayolo, whose quarrel 
with his wife has already been mentioned. 

The patient was seated on the ground 
with a genet skin stretched before him, an 
the woman was kneading his body with her 
hands, muttering her incantations in a low 
voice. When she had finished this manipu- 
lation, she took a piece of the alumbi chalk, 
and drew a broad stripe down the middle of 
his chest and along each arm. Her next 
process was to chew a quantity of roots and 
seeds, and to spirt it over the body, directing 
her heaviest shots at the affected parts. 
Lastly, she took a bunch of dried grasses, 
twisted them into a kind of torch, lighted it, 
and applied the flame to various parts of the 
body and limbs, peepee) at the feet and 
ending with the head. When the torch had 
burned itself out, she dashed the glowi 
end against the patient’s body, and so ende 
her operations. Mayolo sat perfectly still 
during the proceedings, looking on with 
curiosity, and only wincing slightly as the 
flame scorched his skin. The Africans have 
a great faith in the efficacy of fire, and seem 
to think that, when it has been apple’ 
it effectually prevents a recurrence of the 
disease. . 

The worship of the Ashira is idolatry of 


| the worstdescription. One of their ongaras, 


or idole, named the Housekeeper, was pur- 
chased b 


touch: them. . 
Skilful hunters as they are, they never 
start on the chase without να εἷς them- 
selves by sundry charms. They hang all 
kins of strange fetishes about their persons, 
and cut the backs of their hands for luck, 
the flowing blood having, according to their 
ideas, a wonderful efficacy. If they can rub 
a little powdered sulphur into the cuts, the 
ower of the charm is) supposcd to be 
doubled, and any man who ἐπ thus pre- 
‘pared himself never misses his aim when he 
shoots. Painting the face red is also a great 
assistance in hunting: and, in consequence 
of these strange belief& a party of natives 
just starting for the chase presents a most 
absurd appearance. 

Along the viver Rembo aro certain sacred 
spots, on which the natives think themselves 
bound to land and dance in honor of the 
spirit. In one place there is a ceremony 
analogous to that of “ crossing the line δ in 
our own vessels. When any one passes the 
spot for the first time, he is obliged to dis- 
embark, to chant a song in praise ef the 
local deity, to pluck a bough from a tree and 
plant it in the mud. When Da Chailla 
passed the apot, he was requested to follow 
the usual custom, but refused, on the ground 
of dishelief in) polytheism. As usual, the 
natives admitted his plea as far as he was 
concerned. He was a great white man, and 
one God was cnough for the rich and wise 
white men. But black men were poor and 
ignorant, and therefore wanted plenty of 
gols to take care of them. 

Many superstitions scem to be connected 
with trees. There is one magnificent tree 
called the “oloumi,” perhaps the largest. 
apecics that is to be found in Western 
Africa. The bark of the olowmi is said to 
possess many healing qualities, and, if aman 
washes himself all over with a decoction of 
the bark before starting on a trading ex- 
peta he will be sure to make good 
argains. Consequently, the oloumi trees 
(which are rather scarce) are always dam- 
aged by the natives, who tear great strips of 
bark from the trunk for the purpose of mak- 
ann en magic decoction. 

rather remarkable ordcal is in use 
among the Ashira, — remarkable because it 
is x0 exactly like the ordeals of the Middle 


little boy, son to Aquilai, a far-fanted Baka- 
lai sorecrer, raid that the damage had been 
done by one of Quengueza’s men. Of 
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course the man denied the accusation, and 
called for the ordeal, and, as the matter 
concerned the Bakalai, an Ashira wisard 
was summoned, according to the usual cue- 
tom. Ho said that “the only way to make 
the truth appar was by the trial of the rin 
boiled in oil.” Hereupon the Bakalai an 
the Goumbi. (ὦ. 6. Camma) men gathered 
together, and the trial was at once made. 

“The Ashira doctor set three little bil- 
Iets of bar wood in the pround, with their 
ends together, then piled some smaller 
pieces between, until all were laid as high 
as the three pieces. A native pot half full 
of palm oil was set upon the wood, and the 
oil was set on fire. When it burned ἃ 
brightly. a brass ring from the doctor’s han 
was cast into the pot. The doctor stood by 
with a little vase full of grass, soaked in 
water, of which he threw in now and then 
some bits. This made the oil burn up 
afresh. At last all was burnt out, and now 
came the trink The aceuser, the little boy, 
was required to take the ring out of the pot. 
ΠῚ. hesitated, but was pushed on by his 
father. The people cried out, * Let us see if 
he Hed or told truth.” Finally he put his 
hand in, seized the redhot ring, hut quickly 
dropped it, having severcly burned his fin- 
vers, At this there was a shout, ‘He lied! 

Te Hed!’ and the Goumbi man was declared 
innocent.” 

The reader will remember that when Du 
Chaillu visited the Ashira, he was reecived 
by the wonderfil old chief Olenda, whose 
salutation was of so extraordinary a char- 
acter, The mode in which he dismissed his 
guests was not less curious. Gathering his 
old and white-haired sons round him, Olenda 
addressed the travellers, wishing them suc- 
cess, and uttering a sort of benediction. 
Ife then took some sugar-cane, bit a piece 
of the pith out of it, chewed it, and spat a 
small portion into the hand of cach of the 
travellers, muttering at the same time some 
words to the effect that he hoped that all 
things would go pleasantly with them, and 
he sweet as the breath which he had blown 
on their hands, The reader will find this 
“Farewell” iustrated on page 499. 

Advanced as was his age, he lived for 
some years longer, until he succumbed to 
the small-pox in common with many of his 
relatives and people. The circumstances 
attending his yonth and hurial were very 
characteristic of the people. 

First Olenda’s head wife dicd of it, and 
then the disease spread with frightful rapid- 
ity through the district, the whole of the 
chief's wives being taken with it, and Mpoto, 
his nephew and heir, dying after a very 
short illness. Then Olenda himself took 
Day after day the poor ald 
man’s plaintive voice was heard chantin 
his song of grief at the pestilence whic 
had destroyed his clan. and one morning 
he complained of fever and thirst, the sure 
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signs of the disease. On the third day 
afterward Olenda was dead, having pre- 
viously exhorted the people that if he died 
they were not to hold the white man respon- 
sible for his death. The exhortation was 
needful, as they had already begun to accuse 
him of bringing the small-pox among them. 

His body was disposed of in the usual 
Ashira manner. It was taken to an open 
place outside the village, dressed in his best 
clothes, and seated on the earth, surrounded 
with various articles of property, such as 
chests, plates, jugs, cooking utensils, pipes, 
and tobacco, A fire was also made near 
him, and kept burning for several weeks. 
As the body was carriod to the place of 
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sepulture, the people broke out in wild 
plaintive cries, addressing the deceased, 
and asking him why he left his people. 
Around him were the bones of many Οἱ 
chiefs who had preceded him to the spirit- 
world; and as the Ashira do not bury their 
dead, but merely leave them on the surface 
of the ground, it may be imagined that the 
place presented a most dismal aspect. 

For several dayc after Olenda’s death the 

cople declared that they had seen their 
deceased chicf walking among them, and 
saying that he had not left them entirely 
but would guard and watch over them, an 
would return occasionally to see how they 
were going on. | 
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Ir the reader will look on the west coast of 
Africa, just below the Equator, he will see 
a large and important river called the Fer- 
nand Vaz. This river skirts the coast for 
some distance, and is very wide, but, when 
it turns eastward, it suddenly narrows its 
channel, and is known by the name of 
Rembo. The whole of the district through 
which the Rembo flows, as far as long. 10° E., 
is inhabited by the great Camma or Commi 
tribe, which is evidently another band of 
the same family that supplies all the tribes 
along the Rembo. 

This tribe is broken up into a vast num- 
ber of sub-tribes or clans, and each of these 
clans is ruled by a chief, who acknowledges 
himself to be a vassal of one great chief or 
king, named Quengueza. This man was fond 
of calling himself King of the Rembo, by 
which we must understand, not that he was 
king of all the tribes that inhabit its banks, 
but that he had authority over the river, 
and could prevent or encourage traffic as he 
chose. And, as the Rembo is the great 
highway into Central Africa, his position 
Was necessarily a very important one. 

Still, although he was not absolutely the 
king of these tribes, several of them acknowl- 
oun es his superiority, and respected him, 
and respect, as is well said in “ Edthen,” 
implies the right of the respected person to 
take the property of those who respect him. 
Consequently Quengueza had a right— and 
exercised it— to the wife of any Bakalai or 

ira, and even the chiefs of those tribes 


arch. This man is always reverence 


thought themselves honored by placing their 
wives at the disposal of so eminent a per- 
sonage. And he certainly claimed an au- 
thority over the river itself and its traffic. 
The Bakalai had submitted themselves to 
him for the sake of alliance with so power- 
ful a chief, and found that he was by no 
means disposed to content himself with the 
mere name of sovereignty. On one occa- 
sion, when passing along the Rembo, he 
found that the Bakalai had quarrelled with 
a neighboring tribe, and had built a fence 
across the river, leaving only a small gap, 
which could easily be defended. On coming 
to this obstacle, Quengueza became very 
angry, called for axes,and in a minute or 
two the fence was demolished, and the pas- 
sage of the river freed. The Bakalai stood 
on the banks in great numbers, and, although 
well armed, dared not interfere. 

The mode of government which prevails 
through all these tribes may be called the 
patriarchal. Each tribe is divided into a 
number of sub-tribes or clans, each of which 
resides in a separate locality, that is usuall 
called after the name of the chief or ἍΤΙΣ 

β. 
cause he is sure to be old and rich, and age 
and wealth are greatly venerated in this 
part of the world. Their authority, how- 
ever, is extremely limited, and they are 
rather the chief advisers of their clan than 
autocrats. There is no real monarchy, 
such as is found among the Kaffir tribes, 
although the most. important chief is some- 
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times greeted with the title of king. The 
honor, however, is an empty one, as the 
other chiefs have no idea of submitting 
themselves to one whom they consider to 
be but primus inter pares. 

The Camma are a fine race of people, 
and, like the Ashira, are not entirely black, 
but vary much in hue, some having a de- 
cided olive or chocolate tint of skin. Nei- 
ther are their features those of the true 
negro, the face of the king Quengueza 
resembling that of a North Amcrican In- 
dian rather than that of an African. The 
character of the Camma is well typified by 
that of their chief, Quengueza. He exhib- 
ited a singular mixture of nobility, mean- 
ness, kindness, cruelty, selfishness, and gen- 
erosity, as is well shown by the visits of M. 
du Chaillu and Mr. W. Reade — the former 
thinking much more highly of him than 
the latter. 

Like other savage chiefs, Quengueza could 
not bear his white visitors to leavehim. He 
openly thwarted Mr. Reade, and it is evi- 
dent from M. du Chaillu’s account that, 
while he was pretending to procure porters 
for the journey to the Bakalai, he was in 
reality throwing every obstacle in the way. 
The possession of a white man is far too 
valuable to a black chief to be surrendered 
in a hurry, and Quengueza knew his own 
interests too well to allow such profitable 
Visitors to leave his land as long as he could 
detain them in it. 

Once Mr. Reade had succeeded in slipping 
off, in spite of the king’s assertion that he 
would accompany his “dear friend ” and his 
continua] procrastination. He had paddled 
to some distance, when “ suddenly my men 
stopped, and looked at each other with 
anxious faces. Lazily raising myself, I 
looked back, and could see at a great dis- 
tance a large black spot, and something 
rising and falling like a streak of light in 
the sunshine. The men put their hands to 
their ears: I listened, and could hear now 
and then a faint note borne toward us on 
the wind. 

“6 What's that, Mafuk ὃ 

“<¢ King, sir.’ 

“0, he is coming. is he?’ said I, laugh- 
ing. ‘Well, he can easily catch us, now he 
is so near. Kabbi!’ (i. ὁ. Paddle!) 

“* My stewards gave an uneasy smile, and 
did not answer me. 

“The men dipped their paddles into the 
water, and that was all. Every man was 
listening with bent head, as if trying to de- 
tect the words, or the tune. ‘I looked round 
again. I could see that it was a large canoe 
manned by about twenty men, with a kin 
of thatched house in its stern. The son 
still continued, and could now be he 
plainly. My men flung their paddies down, 
and began to talk to one another in an ex- 
cited manner. Ἶ 

“ἐγ γρὺ is the matter?’ said I, pettishly. 
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down Mafuk’s 
e had to fear, if 


“The sweat was runnin 
forehead. He knew what 
I did not. 

“ἐς Tt is the war song!’ 

“On came the canoe, low and dark, black 
with men, the paddles tossing the white 
water in the air. On it came, shot swiftly 
past us, arched round, and came close along- 
side. Then arose a storm of angry voices, 
Quengueza’s raised above the rest. 

“Ὁ What does i 2 say, Mafuk ?’ 

“<Says we must go back.’ ” 

And go back they were forced to do, for 
just at that moment another war-boat came 
gliding along, and the whole party were 
taken prisoners, Quengueza embracing his 
“dear friend,” and being quite lively and 
jocular by reason of his succcss in recaptur- 
ing him. Yet this man, superstitious as he 
was, and dreading above all things the small- 
pox, that scourge of savage nations, took 
into his own hut a favorite little slave, who 
had been seized with small-pox, laid the 
boy on a mat close to his own bed, and 
insisted on nursing him throughout the 
illness. 

Afterward, when the small-pox had swept 
through the country, and almost desolated 
it, the sorrow of Quengueza was great and 
unfeigned. Wives, slaves, and relations had 
all been carried off by the dreaded plague; 
the town of Goumbi, where he lived, was 
deserted; and the poor old chief was obliged 
to collect the few survivors of his clan, and 
establish a new settlement on the opposite 
side of the river. His lamentations had all 
the sublimity of intense grief, and he sat 
chanting his monody over the dead, just as 
Catlin describes a North American chief 
when his tribe had perished by the same 
fearful disease. 

No malady is so terrible to the» age as 
small-pox. Scarcely susceptible ot bodily 
pain, enduring the most frightful wounds 
with quiet composure, and tenacious of life 
to an astonishing degree, he succumbs in- 
stantly to sickness; and an ailment which 
a white man resists and finally throws off, 
will in nine cases out of ten be fatal to the 
black one. Yet for himself Quengueza had 
no fears, and his sole lamentations were 
for his friends. “The Bakalai,” said he, 
‘are all gone; the Rembo people are ὁ 
gone; my beloved Monbou (his head slave) 
is gone; I am alone in the world.” 

n spite of the many barbarous customs 
of the Camma tribes, they have a code of 
minutely regulated etiquette. If, for-ex- 
ample, the king holds ἃ council, he takes his 
seat on an elevated throne, and bears in his 
hand a wooden staff. When he has had his 
say, he passes the staff to the person who is 
to speak next, and he in turn to his succes- 
sor. In such meetings the utmost order is 

reserved, and no one thinks of inermupene 
he speaker so lang as he has possession 
the staff. 
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It is not every one who has the right of 
speech in the council. This is a privilege 
extended to a very few men called Council- 
lors, or Mukagas, and only to them does the 
king hand the staff which gives the permis- 
sion tospeak. Theyare exceedingly jealous 
of this honor, and yet it has been conferred 
upon two white men, one bcing M. du 

aillu, and the other a Captain Lawlin of 
New York. The latter individual caused 
Gulte a revolution in his district, abolishing 

6. many impediments to trade, inflicting 
severe penalties on quarrelsome chiefs who 
mate warlike aggressions on their neigh- 
bore, and establishing a strict code of crim- 
{hal ‘laws. 

Some such arrangements as the posses- 
sion of the orator’s staff is absolutely neces- 
sary for the due regulation of the innumera- 
ble “palavers,” or native parliaments, that 
are continually being held on all sorts of sub- 
jects. Ifonetradcr overreachcs another, and 
can be detected in time. a palaver is held; and 
a similar ceremony is gonc through if a trader 
pays for goods in advance and does not reccive 
them. Runaway wives are the most fertile 
source of peeuctes and, if the accused be 
peer guilty, the penalty is very severe. 

enerally the offending wife has her nose 
and ears cut off, and a similar punishment is 
inflicted on the man with whom she is 
found; but the latter has the privilege of 
commuting this sentence for a fine — gener- 
ΝΥ aslave. Murder is a frequent cause of 
palavers, and itis a rather remarkable fact 
that the natives draw no distinction be- 
tween accidental homicide and wilful murder. 
Death is not necessarily the punishment of 
homicide, but, as a rule, a heavy fine is sub- 
stituted for the capital penalty. 

If the culprit cannot be captured, the 
injured husband has a singular mode of pro- 
curing a palaver. He goes out and kills the 
first man he meets, proclaiming that he has 
done so because some one has run away 
with his wife. The course of justice then 
passes out of his hands. The relatives of 
the murdered man are now bound to take 
up the quarrel, which they do by killing, not 
the murderer, but some one of another vil- 
lage. His friends retaliate upon a third 
village, and so the feud passes from one vil- 
lage to another until the whole district is in 
arms. The gates are barricaded, no one 
dares to go out alone, or unarmed, and at 
last one unfortunate clan has a man mur- 
dered and can find no chance of retaliation. 
The chief of the clan then holds a palaver, 
and puts forward his claim against the man 
who ran away with the wife. The chief of 
the delinquent’s clan then pays a fine, the 
affair is settled, and peace is restorcd. ! 

Too often, however, when a wife is, or 

to be, unfaithful, her husband is in: 
collusion with her, for the purpose of ex- 
torting money out of some imprudent young 
man. She gets up a flirtation with. the sus- 
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ceptible victim, and eppoin a meeting ata 
spot where the husband has placed himself 
in concealment. As soon as the couple 
reach the sppeinied place, out comes the 
husband, and threatens a palaver if a fine be 
not paid at once. The young man knows 
well enough what the result of the palaver 
will be to him, and accordingly makes the 
best of the business and pays his fine. So 
completely established is this system, that 
even the most powerful chiefs have been 
known to purchase pretty wives for the 
express purpose of using them as traps 
wherewith to ensnare the young men. 

As time is not of the least consequence to 
the Camma, and they are rather pleased 
than otherwise when they can find some 
sort of amusement, a palaver will some- 
times expend a week upon a trivial cause. 
All these palavers are held in the simple 
buildings erected for the purpose. These 
edifices are little more than sheds, composed 
of a roof supported on poles, and open on all 
sides. The king sits in the middle on an 
clevated throne made of grass, and covered 
with leopard skins as emblems of his rank, 
while all the others are obliged either to 
stand or to sit on the ground. 

When palavers are of no avail, and noth- 
ing but war can be the result of the quarrel, 
both parties try to frighten the enemy by 
the hidcousness of their appearance. They 
are perfectly aware that they could not with- 
stand a charge, and, knowing that the en- 
emy is not more gifted with courage than 
themselves, try to inspire terror by their 
menacing aspect. They paint their faces 
white, this being the war color, and some- 
times add bars and stripes of red paint. 
The white paint, or chalk, is prepared in 
their grecgree or idol houses, and is thought 
to be a very powerful charm. They also 
hang fetishes of various kinds upon their 
bodies, and then set off in their canoes, yell- 
ing, shouting, flourishing their weapons, 
and trying to intimidate their adversaries, 
but taking very good care not to come 
within two hundred yards of the enemy's 
boats, 

The Camma seem to be a better princi- 
led people than the Ashira. When Du 

Yhaillu was troubled with the strikes amon 
his Ashira porters, his Camma men sto 
by him, and would not consent to his plan 
of sending them forward with part of the 
goods. They feared lest he should be poi- 
soned among the Ashira, and insisted on 
ἰκαυ 88 some of their party with their 
chief. 

The reader may remember that the old 
chief Olenda was held in great respect by 
his people. Among the tribes of Equatorial 
Africa much reverence is paid to age,an old 
person being looked upon as nearly akin to 
the spirits into whose land he is soon to 
enter. Contrary to the usual custom of the 
South, the young never enter the presence 


(See page 509.) 
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of an old man or woman without bending 
iow, and making a genuine school-girl cour- 
tesy. When’ they seat themselves, it is 
always at a respectful distance; and if they 
are asked for a pipe, or for water, they pre- 
sent it on one knee, addressing a man as 
“Father” and a womanas “ Mother.’ It is, 
morcover, contrary to etiquette for a young 
man to tell bad news to an old one. Even 
the dcad bodies of the old are honored, and 
the bones and skulls are laid up in little 
temples made expressly for them. They 
are usually laid in chalk, which is therefore 
thought to possess sundry virtues, and with 
that chalk the relations of the dead man 
mark their bodies whenever they are about 
to engage In any important undertaking. 
The skull is also put to practical uses, Ifa 
trader comes to make purchases, the vender 
always entertains him hospitably, but has a 
definite purpose in so doing. Before he 
yrepares the banquet, he goes to the fetish 
rouse, and scrapes a little powder from the 
skull. This he mixes with the food, and 
thus administers it to his guest. The spirit 
of the dead man is then supposed to enter 
into the body of the person ἐν has eaten ἃ 
portion of his skull, and to impress him to 
make good bargains with his host — in other 
words, to be cheated 

When a stranger first enters a Camma 
village, he ts rather surprised at the number 
of boxes which he sees. The fact is, that 
among the Camma boxes are conventionally 
held to represent property, the neighbors 
giving them the credit of being filled with 
valuables. Consequently it is the ambition 
of every Camma man to collect as many 
chests as he can, leaving the chance of fill- 
ing them toa future opportunity. When his 
white visitors gave Quengueza their pres- 
ents, the old chief was quite as much struck 
with the number of boxes as with their con- 
tents, and expressed his gratitude accord- 
ingly. 

The dances of the Camma have much in 
common with those of other tribes, but they 
have one or two peculiarities of their own. 
A fat old head-chief, or king, as their rulers 
are generally called — though, by the way, 
the term “ patriarch ” would be much more 
Sp ErOUn τὸ — gave a grand dinner in honor 
of his white visitor. Noise is one of the 
chief elements in a negro’s enjoyment, as it 
is in the case of a child. The negro, in fact, 
is the veriest child in many things, and 
always remains a child. On this occasion 
the “band” distinguished themselves by 
making a noise disproportionately loud for 
their numbers. 

There was a row of drummers, each beat- 
ing his noisy instrument with such energy 
that a constant succession of drummers took 
the instruments, the stoutest-and strongest 
being worn out in less than an hour. There 
were also a number of boys beating with 
sticks upon hollow pieces of wood, and, as 
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if the drummers and log-beaters d?1 not 
make sufficient noise, the musicians had 
hung a row of brass kettles on poics, and 
were banging them with sticks as if they 
had been drums. Add to this the shouts 
and screams of the excited dancers, and 
the noise may be tolerably well appreciated. 
The artist has sketched this singular dance 
on the previous page. 

Great quantities of palm wine were drunk, 
and the consequence was, that before ve 
long the whole of the daneers and musi- 
cians, including the king himsclt, were in 
various stages of intoxication. As to the 
king, being rather more inebriated than his 
subjects, he must necds show his own skill, 
in the dance, and therefore jumped and 
leaped about the ground with great agility 
for so heavy a man, while his wives bowed 
down to his feet as he danced, clapped their 
hands in time to the music, and treated him 
with the deepest veneration. 

As to the dance itself, the less said 2bout 
it the better. It is as immodest as the 
unrestrained savage temperament can twake 
it, inflamed by strong drink and by the sound 
of the drum, which seems to excite the peo- 
ple almost to madness. The songs with 
Which they accompany the dance are of 
a similar nature, and are worse than the 
worst specimens of heathen vice as narra- 
ted by the classic satirists. 

There is, however, one dance in which 
the immodest clement does not exist. It is 
called the Gorilla Dance, and is performed 
28 a means of propitiating the deities before 
starting on a gorilla hunt: for this is part of 
the great gorilla couutry, in which alone is 
found that huge and powerful ape which 
has lately attracted so much attention. An 
account of a gorilla hunt will be given when 
we come to the Fan tribe, but at present 
we will content ourselves with the gorilla 
dance, as seen by Mr. W. Reade. He had 
made several unavailing attempts to kill a 
gorilla, and had begun to despair of success, 
authough the place was a well-known haunt 
of these animals. 

“One morning Etia, the chief hunter of 
the village, came and told me that he had 
heard the cry of a njina (ὦ 6. gorilla) close 
to one of the neighboring plantations. He 
said that we should certainly be able to kill 
him next day, and that during the night he 
and his friends would celebrate the gorilla 
dance. 

“This Etia was a Mchaga slave. His 
skin, to use Oshupia’s comparison. was like 
that of an old alligator—all horny and 
wrinkled; his left hand had been crippled 
by the teeth of a gorilla; his face was 
absurdly hideous, and yet reminded me of 
something which I had seen before. After 
puzzling myself for a long time, I at last 
remembered that it was the mask which 
Mr. Ryder wore in the character of Caliban 
at the Princess’ which Etia resembled so 
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\Closely, That night I could have imagined 
him less man than monster, 

“In the house allotted to the slaves three 
old meu, their faces grotesquely chalked, 
played the druims, the sounding log, and the 
one-stringed harp, To them dauced Etia, 


imitating the uncouth movements of the. 
Then the iron bell was rung, and | 
the evil spirit, was summoned to) 


gorilla. 
Ombuiri, 
attend, and a hoarse rattle mingled with the 
other sounds. The dancers rushed yelling 
into the midst, and sprang into the air. 
Then would be a pause, broken only by the 
faint slow tinkling of the harp, then the 
drum would be beaten, and the sticks thun- 
dered on the log. 

“Jn another dance Caliban assumed the 
various attitudes peculiar to the ape. Now 
᾿ 88. would be seated on the ground, his legs 
apart, his elbows pace? on his knees, his 
head drooping, and in his face the vacant 
expression of the brute; sometimes he 
folded his hands on his forehead. Suddenly 
he would raise his head with prone ears and 
flaming eycs, while a loud shout of applause 
would prove how natural it was. Δ the 
chorus all the dancers assumed such pos- 
tures as these, while Etia, climbing ape-like 
up the pole which supported the roof, tow- 
ered above them all. 

“In the third dance he imitated the go- 
rilla attacked and being killed. The man, 
who played the hunter inimitably, acted ter- 
ror and irresolution before he pulled the 
mayer of his puauinary gun. Caliban, as 
gorilla, charged upon all fours, and fell dead 
at the man’s feet, in the act of attempting 
to seize him with one hand. 

“You may be sure that nothing short of 
seeing a gorilla in its wild state could have 
afforded me so much interest or given me 
ΒΟ good a clue to the animal’s real habits. 
For here could be no imposture. It was 
not an entertainment arranged for my ben- 
efit, but a religious festival held on the eve 
of an enterprise.” 

This dance brings us to the religion, or 
rather the superstition, of the Camma peo- 
ple. Superstition has its estimable, its 
grotesque, and its dark side, and there is 
scarcely any people among whom these 
three phases are more strongly marked. 

The estimable side is, of course, the value 
of superstition as a substitute for true relig- 
ion—a feeling of which the savage never 
has the least idea, and which it is almost 
impossible to make him comprehend. He 


often takes very kindly to his pepener | ele dru 


up with wonderful readiness the phrases 
which he hears, regulates his external life 
in accordance with the admonitions he has 
received; but it is very, very seldom indeed 
that any real conviction has touched his 
heart; and, as soon as the direct influence 
of his teacher is removed, he reverts to his 
old mode of life. Mr. Reade relates a rather 
striking example of this tendency. He met 
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a negress on her way to church, accompa. 
nied by a beautiful little girl. 

Addressing the child, he asked whether 
she was the woman's daughter. The mother 
answered in the affirmative; and, iu the 
same breath, offered to sell her. This was 
the original negro nature, Just then the 
bell stopped, and her education made itself 
apparent. “Hei-gh!” she cried, “you no 
hear bell stop? Me go now. After church 
we palaver, give me plenty dash (ἡ. 6. pres- 
outa): den we drink rum, den you take him 
(i. 6. the girl); palaver said.” 

Superstition, therefore, takes the place of 
personal religion, and, in spite of the dread 
excesses into which it leads tho savages, it 
does at all events keep before them the idea 
of a spiritual world, and impresses upon 
them the fact that there exist beings higher 
and greater than themselves. That their 
superstitions, debased and gross as they are, 
have yet the power of impressing the native 
mind with a feeling of veneration, is evident 
by the extreme unwillingness of these peo- 
ple to utter the name by which they desig- 
nate the Great Spirit. Of courso their idea 
of a God is very net eels but still it is suf- 
ficient to impress them with such awo that 
they can scarcely be induced to pronounce 
the sacred name. Only twice did Mr. Reade 
hear it. Once, when they were in a danger- 
ous storm, the men threw up their arms, 
and ejaculated the holy name as if it were 
some great charm; and on another occasion, 
when a man was asked suddenly what was 
the native name for God, he pcinted up- 
ward, and in a low voice uttered the word 
« Nismbi.” 

he ceremonies observed at the time of 
full moon have been several times men- 
tioned in the course of the present work, 
Du Chaillu gives an account of one of these 
ceremonies as perigenice by the Camma, 
which is useful in showing the precise 
object of the ceremony. 

ne day Quengueza sent word that he 
was ill, and that the people must consult 
Tlogo, the apirit of the moon, and ask him 
whether he was bewitched, and how he was 
to be cured. Accordingly, just before the 
full moon, a crowd of women assembled in 
front of Quenguezn’s house, accompanied 
by the drums and the usual noisy appurte- 
nances of a negro festival. They formed 
themselves into a hollow circle, and sang 
songs in honor of Ilogo, clapping their 
hands in unison with the beating of the 


ms. 
In the midst of the circle sat a woman 
steadfastly μος at the moon, and waitin 

for inspiration, Two women tried this pos 

unsuccessfully, but the third soon began to 
tremble, her limbs to work convulsively, 
then to stiffen, and at last she fell insensibie 
to the ἐτοῦτο, Then arose the chant to 
Tlogo with redoubled energy, the singers 
repeating the same words over and over 
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again for about half an hour, until the pros- 
trate form of the woman began to show 
signs of returning sensibility. On being 
questioned, she said that she had seen Tlogo, 
and that he had told her that the king was 
not bewitched, but that he could be healed 
by a reincdy prepared from a certain plant. 
She looked utterly prostates by the inspira- 
tion, and not only her hearers, but also her- 
self, thoroughly believed in the truth of her 
stranze statement. 

It will be seen that Quengueza was nearly 
as superstitious as his subjects. He never 
stirred without his favorite fetish, which was 
an ugly little wooden image, embellished 
with a row of four sacred cowries stuck on 
its abdomen. These cowries are not in- 
digenous to Western Africa, and seem to 
have been brought from the eastern coast 
of the continent. Whenever he ate or 
drank, the fetish always bore him company, 
anil before eating he saluted it by passing 
the four sacred cowries over his lips. Before 
drinking he always poured a few drops over 
the feet of the image by way of a libation. 

When travelling, he liked to have with 
him one of his medicine men, who could 
charm away rain by blowing with his magic 
horn, So sure was the doctor of his ee 
that on one occasion he would not allow the 
party to repair a dilapidated hut in which 
they passed the night. As it happened, a 
violent shower of rain fell in the middle of 
the night, and drenched the whole petty 
Vhe doctor, however, was not at all dis- 
concerted, but said that if he had not 
blown the horn the rain would have been 
miich heavier. Still his natural strength of 
mind sometimes asserted itself, and on one 
remarkable occasion, when the small-pox 
had destroyed so many people, and the 
survivors were crying out for vengeance 
against the sorcerers who had brought the 
disease upon them, Quengueza forbade any 
more slaughter. The small-pox, he said, 
was a wind sent from Njambi (pronounced 
N’yamyé), who had killed cnough people 
alre:uly. 

Like most native chiefs, Quengueza had a 
pet superstition of his own, At his own 
town of Goumbi (or Ngumbi, as it is some- 
times spelt), there was a very convenient 
and dry path leading from the houses to the 
river. Giengueme however, never would 
use this path, but always embarked or 
landed at an abominable mud bank, over 
which it was necessary to run as fast as 
possible, in order to avoid sinking in the 
river. The reason was, that when he came 
to the throne he had been told that an 
enemy had placed an evil spirit in the path, 
and that he would die if he went along it. 
So powerful was this spirit, that several 
unavailing attempts had been made to drive 
it away, and at last Quengueza was obliged 
to send for a renowned Bakalai wizard 
named Aquilai. This was the same man 
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who was mentioned in page 502 as the 
father of the boy who was tried by the 
ordeal of the hot ring. 

“The people gathered in great numbers 
under the immense hangar or covered space 
in which I had been received, and there lit 
fires, round which they sat... . About ten 
o'clock, when it was pitch dark, the doctor 
commenced operations by singing some 
voasting songs recounting his power over 
witches, This was the signal for all the 
people to gather into their houses, and 
about their fires under the hangar. N ext 
all the fires were carefully extinguished, all 
the lights put out, and in about an hour 
more not a light of any kind was in the 
whole town except mine. I gave notice 
that white men were exempted from the 
rule made in such cases, and this was 
allowed. The most pitchy darkness and 
the most complete lenis reigned eyery- 
where. No voice could be heard, even in a 
whisper, among the several thousand people 
gathered in the gloom. ° 

“At last the curious silence was broken 
by the doctor; who, standing in the centre 
of the town, began some loud babbling of 
which I could not make out the meaning, 
From time to time the people answered him 
in chorus. This went on for an hour; and 
was really one of the strangest scenes I 
ever took part in... . The hollow voice 
of the witch-doctor resounded curiously 
through the silence, and when the answer 
of many mingled voices came through the 
darkness, it really assumed the a of a 
serious, old-fashioned incantation scene. 

“At last, just at midnight, I heard the 
doctor approach. He had bells girded about 
him, which he jingled as he walked. He 
went separately to every family in the town, 
and asked if the witch which obstructed the 
king's highway belonged to them. Of course 
all answered * No’ Then he began to run 
up and down the bewitched street, calling 
out loudly for the witch to go off Presently 
he came back, and announced that he could 
no longer sce the aniemba, and that doubt- 
less she had gone never to come back. At 
this all the people rushed out and shouted, 
‘Go away! go away! and never come back 
to hurt our king.’ Then fircs were lit, and 
we all sat down to eat. This donc, all the 
fires were again extinguished, nnd all the 
xeople sang wild songs until four o‘clock, 

hen the fires were again lit. At sunrise 
the whole population gathered to accom- 
pany their king down the dreaded street to 
the water, 

“ Quengueza, I knew, was brave as a hun- 
ter and as a warrior. He was also intelli- 
gent in many things where his people were 
very stupid. But the peer old king was 
now horribly afraid. He was assured that 
the witch was gonc, but he evidently 
thought himself walking to almost certain 
death. He would have refused to go if it 
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had been possible. He hesitated, but at 
last determined to face his fate, and walked 
manfully down to the river and back amid 
the plaudits of his loyal subjects.” The 
artist has represented this victory over 
superstitious fear, on the SC8th page. 

hroughout the whole of this land are 
many of these prohibitory superstitions. 
When, for example, a woman is about to 
become a mother, both she and her husband 
are prohibited from seeing a gorilla, as all 
the natives firmly believe that, in such a 
case, the expected child would be a gorilla 
cut, and not a human baby. Drinking the 
water of the Rembo is 4150 prohibited, 
beesuse the bodies of those who are exe- 
euted for witchcraft are chopped up and 
flung into it, and the natives imagine that, 
if they were to drink of the water, they 
would become sorcerers against their will. 
Yet, as if to show the inconsistency of 
superstition, there is a rite, which will be 
presently mentioned, in which tasting the 
water is the principal ceremony. 

There is a certain island in the Remho of 
which the natives have the greatest dread. It 
is thickly covered with trees, and the people 
fully believe that in the midst of this island 
there lives a huge crocodile covered with 
brass scales, This crocodile is an enchanter, 
and by his incantaticns every one who lands 
on the island cither dics suddenly, or goes 
mad and wanders about until he dies. Du 
Chaillu of course did Jand,and traversed the 
island in different dircetions. The people 
were stupefied with astonishment; but even 
the fact of his sufe return made no difference 
in their belief, because he was white, and 
the great enchanter had no power over white 
men. 

As to the fetishes, they are innumerable. 
Weather fetishes are specially plentiful, but, 
unlike the charms of Southern Africa, they 
are used fo keep off the rain, not to produce 
it. One fetish gave our traveller a vast 
amount of trouble. Ie had purchased, from 
a petty chicf named Raholo,a small deserted 
village; and had built a new house. The 
edifice waa completed all but the veranda, 
when the builders refused to work any 
longer, as they had come upon a great 
health fetish that Rabolo had placed there 
when the village was first built. They flatly 
refused to touch it until Raholo came, sail. 
even after his permission had been gained, 
they were very nervous about the seeming 
desecration. 

The fetish was a good example of such 
articles, Buried in the sands were two skulls, 
one of a man and another of a chimpanzee, 
this combination having a high reputation 
among the Camma. These were buried at 
the foot of the two posts that constituted the 
entrance to the village. Then came a quan- 
tity of crockery and broken glass, and then 
some marechimpanzce skulls, while a couple 
of wooden idols kept company with the com- 
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ponent parts of the charm. A sacred creeper 
was also planted by the posts, which [0 had 
covered with its branches, and the natives 
believe that as long as the crceper survives, 
so long does the fetish retain its powcr. 
Rabolo was very proud of his health fetish 
as no one had died in the village since it hac 
been set up. But, as there had never bccn 
more than fifteen inhabitants, the low death- 
rate is easily accounted for. 

From their own accounts, the Camma 
must have a very unpleasant country. It is 
overrun with spirits, but the evil far cut- 
number the good, and, according to the 
usual custom of ignorant nations, the Camma 
pay their chief reverence to the former, be- 
cause they can do the most harm. 

As specimens of these spirits, three will be 
mentioned. The first is a good spirit callcd 
Mbuiri, who traverses the country, and ocea- 
sionally pays a visit to the villages. Hc has 
taken under his protection the town of 
Aniambia, which also has the privilege of 
being guarded by an evil spint of equal 
power, so that the inhabitants enjoy a peace 
of mind not often to be found in the Camma 
country. There is only one drawback to the 
repose of the 1 lace, and that is the spirit of 
an insane women, who mede her habitation 
eutside the village whan she was alive, and 
continucs to cultivate her plantation, though 
she is a spilit. She retains her dislike to 
human beings, and, if she can catch a man 
alone, she seizes him end heats him to death. 

The cvil spirit which protects Anianrbia is 
avery wicked and mischievous being namcd 
Abembou, who lives chiefiy in Lurial-places, 
and makes his bed of skeletons. In ordcr to 

ropitiate Abembou, offerings are mace to 
tim daily, consisting entirely of focd. Seme- 
times the Camma cock the food, and lay it in 
lonely places in the wood, where ALambou 
would be sure to find it; end somctimes they 
propitiate him by offerings of plautains, 
sugar-cane,and nuts, A prayer accompanies 
the offering, and is gcnerally couched in the 
universal form of asking the protecting 5} init 
to help the Cimma end destroy inimical 
tribes. Itis rather curious that, when a free 

an makes an offering to Abembou, he 
wraps it in Icaves; but the siuvcs are obliged 
to Jay it on the hare ground. 

Fetish houses are appropriated to Mbuiri 
and Abambou, and are } laced close to each 
other. They are little huts, about six fret 
high and six wide. No image is placed in 
the huts, but only a fire, which is always 
kept burning, and a chest, on the top of 
which are laid some sacred chalk and red 
parrot’s feathers. 

A bed is usually prepared in Abambou’s 
house, on which he may repose when he is 
tired of walking up and down the country; 
and, as the medicine-man takes care that no 
one but himself shall open the door of the 
hut, the villagers pass by in awe-struck 
silence, none knowing whether at that mo- 
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ment the dreadful Abambou may not be 
sleeping within. Now and then he is ad- 
dressed publicly, the gist of the speeches 
being that everybody is quite well and per- 
fectly happy, and hopes that he will not hurt 
them. 

The evil spirit, however, who is most 
feared by this tribe is the Ovengua or Vam- 
pire. It is most surprising to find the Hun- 
garian and Servian superstition about the 
vampire existing among the savages of 
Western Africa, and yet it flourishes in all 
its details along the banks of the Rembo. 

No worship is paid to the Ovenzua, who is 
not thought to have any power over diseases, 
nor to exercise any influence upon the tenor 
of a man’s life. He is simply a destructive 
demon, capricious and cruel, murdering 
without reason, and wandering ceaselessly 
through the forests in search of victims. By 
day he hides in dark caverns, so that travel- 
lers need not fear him, but at night he comes 
out, takes a human form, and beats to death 
all whom he meets. Sometimes when an 
Ovengua comes across a body of armed men, 
they resist him, and kill the body in which 
he has taken up his residence. 

When an Ovengua has been thus killed, 
the conquerors make a fire and burn the 
body, taking particular care that not a bone 
shall be left, as from the bones new Oven- 

uas are made. The natives have a curious 
idea that, if a person dies from witchcraft, 
the body decays until the bones are free from 
flesh. As soon as this is the case, they leave 
the grave one by one, form themselves end 
to end into a single line, and then gradually 
resolve themselves into a new Ovengua. Sev- 
eral places are especially dreaded as being 
favorite resorts of this horrible demon, and 
neither bribes, threats, nor persuasions, can 
induce a Camma to venture near them after 
nightfall. Itis very probable that cunning 
and revengeful men may take advantage of 
the belicf in the vampire, and, when they 
have conceived an antipathy against any 
one, may waylay and murder him treacher- 
ously, and then contrive to throw the blame 
on the Ovengua. 

The prevalence of this superstition may 
perhaps account for much of the cruclty 
exercised upon those who are suspected of 
witchcraft, the fear of sorcery being so over- 
Whelming as to overcome all feelings of 
humanity, an] even to harden the heart of 
the parent against the child. The slightest 
appearance of disbelicf in such an accusation 
would at once induce the terrified multitude 
to include both parties in the accusation, 
and the consequence is that, when any one 
15 suspected of witchcraft, none are so loud 
and virulent in their execrations as those 
who ought to be the natural protectors of the 
accused. | 

Mr. C. Reade, in his “Savage Africa,” 
gives an example of the cruelty which is 
“~~pired by terror. 
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A petty chief had been ill for some time, 
and a woman had been convicted, by her 
own confession, of having bewitched him. 
It is true that the confession had been ex- 
torted by flogging, but this fact made nodif- 
ference In the minds of the natives, who had 
also forced her to accuse her son, a boy only 
seven years old, of having beeu an accom. 
plice in the crime. This was done lest he 
should grow up to manhood, and then 
avenge his mother’s death upon her mur- 
derers. 

“On the ground in their midst crouched 
the child, the mark of a severe wound visi- 
ble on his arm, and his wrists bound to- 
gether by a piece of withy. I shall never 
forget that child’s face. It wore that ex- 
pression of dogged endurance which is onc 
of the traditional characteristics of the say- 
age. While I was there, one of the men 
held an axe before his eyes—it was the 
brute’s idea of humor. The child looked at 
it without showing a spark of emotion. 
Some, equally fearless of death, would have 
dispiayed contempt, anger, or acted curios- 
ity; but he was the perfect stoic. Ilis eye 
flashed for a moment when his name was 
first mentioned, but only for a moment. He 
showed the same indifference when he heard 
his life being pleaded for, as when, a little 
while before, he had been taunted with his 
death.” 

Both were killed. The mother was sent 
to sea in a canoe, killed with an axe, and 
then thrown overboard. The unfortunate 
boy was burnt alive, and bags of gunpowder 
were tied to his legs, which, according to the 
account of a spectator, “made him jump 
like adog.” On being asked why so cruel 
a death had been inflicted on the poor boy, 
while the mother was subjected to the com- 
paratively painless death by the axe, the 
man was quite astounded that any one 
shoul draw so subile a distinction. Death 
was death in his opinion, however inflicted 
and, as the writhing of the tortured child 
amused the spectators, he could not see wh 
they should deprive themselves of the grati- 
fication. 

“This explains well enough the cruelty of 
the negro: it is the cruclty of the boy who 
spins a cockchafer on a pin; it is the cruelty 
of ignorance. A twirling cockchafer and a 
boy who jumps like adog are ludicrous sights 
to those who do not possess the sense of 
sympathy. How useless is it to address such 
people as these with the logic of reason, reli- 
gion, and humanity! Such superstitions can 
only be quelled by laws as ruthless as them- 
selves.” 

Another curious example of this lack of 
feeling is given by the same author. Some- 
times a son, who really loves his mother 
after his own fashion, thinks that she is get- 
ting very old, and becoming more infirm and 
unable to help him. So he kills her, under 
the idea that she will be more useful to 
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him as a spirit than in bodily form, and, 
before dismissing her into the next world, 
charges her with messages to his friends 
and relatives who have died. The Camma 
do not think that when they dic they are 
cut off, even from tangible communication 
with their fricnds. ‘“ Ihe people who are 
dead,” said one of the men, “when they 
are tired of staying in the bush (ὦ 6. the 
ΕἸΠΕ ere und): then they come for one of 
their people whom they like. And one 

host will say, ‘I am tired of staying in the 
Push, please to build a little house tor me 
in the town close to your house.’ He tells 
the man to dance and sing too; so the men 
call plenty of women by night to dance and 
sing.” 

In accordance with his request, the people 
build a miniature hut for the unquict spirit, 
then go to the grave and make an idol. 
They then take the bamboo frame on which 
the body was carried into the bush, and 
which is always left on'the spot, place on it 
some dust from the grave, and carry it into 
the hut, the door of which is closed by a 
white cloth. 

Among the Camma, as with many savage 
tribes, there is a ceremony of initiation into 
certain mysteries, through which all have to 
pass before they can be acknowledged as 
men and women. These ceremonics are 
pent rofoundly secret from the uninitiated, 

ut 
his men some information on the subject. 

On the introduction of a novice, he is 
taken in a fetish house, apres severely 
flogged, and then plastered with goat's 
dung, the ceremony being accompanied by 
music. Then he is taken to a screen, from 
behind which issues a strange and uncouth 
sound, supposed to be produced by a spirit 
named Ukuk. There seems, however, to bea 
tacit understanding that the spirit is only sup- 
posed to be present in a vicarious sense, as 
the black informant not only said that the 
noise was made by the fetish man, but 
showed the instrument with which he pro- 
duced it. It was a kind of whistle, made of 
hollowed mangrove wood, and closed at one 
end by a piece of bat’s wing. 

During five days after initiation an apron 
is worn, made of dry palm leaves. These 
ceremonies are not restricted to certain 
times of the year, but seem to be held when- 
ever afew candidates are ready for initiation. 
Mr. Reade had several times seen lads wear- 
ing the mystic apron, hut had not known its 
signification until Mongilomba betrayed the 
secrets of the lodge. The same man also 
gave some information regarding the initia- 
tion of the females. He was, however, very re- 
ticent on the subject, partly, perhaps, because 
the women kept their secret close, and partly 
because he was afraid lest they might hear 
that he had acted the spy upon them, and 
avenge their insulted rites b¥ mobbing and 
beating him, 


r. Reade contrived to gain from onc of 
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Some of the ceremonies are not concealed 
very carefully, being performed in the open 
air. The music is taken in hand by elderly 
women, called Ngembi, who commence 
operations by going into the forest and 
clearing aspace. They then return to the 
village, and build a sacred hut, into which 
no male is allowed to enter. The novice, or 
Fgon, is now led to the cleared space — 
whic 1, by the way, must be a spot which 
she has never before visited —and there 
takes her place by a fire which is carefully 
watched by the presiding Ngembi, and never 
suffered to goout. Fortwo days and nights 
a Ngembi sits beside the fire, feeding it with 
sticks, and continually chanting,“ The fire will 
never die out.” On the third day the novice 
is rubbed with black, white, and red chalk, 
and is taken into the sacred hut, where cer- 
tain unknown ceremonies are performed, the 
men surrounding it and beating drums, 
while the novice within continually responds 
to them by the cry, “ Okanda! sl yo! yo!” 
which, as Mr. Reade observes, reminds one 
of the “ Evoe!”” of the ancient Bacchantes. 

The spirit Ukuk only comes to light on 
such occasions. At other times he lives 
deep below the surface of the earth in his 
dark cavern, which is imitated as well as 
may be by the sacred hut, that is thickly 
covered with Jeaves, so that not a ray of 
light may enter. When he enters the hut, 
he blows the magic whistle, and on hearing 
the sound all the initiated repair to the 
house. As these spirits are so much feared, 
it igs natural that the natives should try to 
drive them out of every place whcre they 
have taken up an unwelcome residence. 

With some spirits the favorite spot is the 
body of a man, who is thereby made ill, and 
who will die if the spirit be not driven out 
ofhim. Now the Camma believe that evil 
spirits cannot bear noise, especially the beat- 
ing of drums, and so, at the call of the fetish 
man, they assemble round the sick man, 
beat drums and kettles close to his head, 
sing, dance, and shout with all their might. 
This hubbub goes on until either the patient 
dies, as might naturaliy be expected, or 
manages to recover in spite of the noise. 
The people who assist in the operation do 
so with the greatest ees for, by some 
strange coincidence, it happens that the 
very things which disgust an evil spirit 
such as dancing, singing, drum-beating, an 
noise-making in RAEN are just the things 
which please them best, and so their duties 
and inclinations are happily found to coin- 
cide. 

Sometimes the demon takes up his resi- 
dence in avillage, and then there is a vast 
to-do before he can be induced to go out. 
A fetish man is brought from a distance — 
the farther the better — and immediately set 
to work. His first business is to paint and 
adorn himself, which he does in such a man- 
ner as to look as demoniacal as possible. 
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One of these men, named Damagondai, seen 
by Du Chaillu, had made himself a horrible 
abject The artist has pictured the weird- 
looking creature on the 517th page. His 
face was whitened with chalk, a red circle 
was drawn on each side of his mouth, a 
band of the same color surrounded each eye, 
and another ran from the forehead to the 
tip of the nose. A white band was drawn 
from the shoulders to the wrists, and one 
hand was completely whitened. On _ his 
head was a tall lume of black feathers ; 
strips of leopard skin and a variety of 
charms were hung upon his body ; and to 
his neck was suspended a little box, in 
which he kept a number of familiar spirits. 
A string of little bells encircled his waist. 

This ghastly figure had seated himself on 
a stool before another box full of charms, 
and on the box stood a magic mirror. Had 
the magician been brought from the inland 
parts of the country, and away from the 
river along which all traffic runs, he could 
not have possessed such an article as a mir- 
ror, and would have used instead a bowl of 
water. By the mirror lay the sacred horn 
full of the fetish powder, accompanied by a 
rattle containing snake bones. His assistant 
stood near him, belaboring a board with two 
sticks. 

After the incantations had been continued 
for some time, the wizard ordered that the 
names of all the inhabitants of the village 
should be called out, and as each name was 
shouted he looked in the mirror. However, 
he decided at last that the evil spirit did not 
live in any of the inhabitants, but had taken 
up his residence in the village, which he 
wanted for himself, and that he would be 
Very angry if any one tried to share it with 

im. 

Du Chaillu saw that this was a sly attack 
on him, as he had just built some comfort- 
able houses in the village. Next morning 
the people began to evacuate the place. 
They carried off their property, and tore 
down the houses, and by nightfall not an 
inhabitant was left in the village except the 
white man and two of his attendants, both 
of whom were in great terror, and wanted 
to follow the others. Even the chief was 
obliged to go, and, with many apologies to 
his guest, built a new house outside the de- 
serted village. Not wishing to give up the 
houses that had cost so much time and 
trouble, Du Chaillu tried to induce the na- 
tives to rebuild the huts; but not even to- 
bacco could overcome their fear of the evil 
spirit. However, at last some of the bolder 
men tried the experiment, and by degrees a 
new village arose in the place of that which 
had been destroyed. 

The same magician who conducted the 
above-mentioned ceremony was an unmiti- 

ted cheat, and seems to have succeeded 
In a) himself as well as his country- 
men. He was absurdly afraid of darkness, 
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and as nightfall came on he always began to 
be frightened, vee and execrating all 
sorcerers, witches, and evil spirits, lament- 
ing because he knew that some one was try- 
ing to bewitch him, and at last working 
himself up to such a pitch of excitement 
that the inhabitants of the village had to 
turn out of their huts, and begin dancing 
and singing. 

Perhaps this self-deception was involun- 
tary, but Damagondai wilfully cheated the 
people for his own purposes. In his double 
capacity as chief and fetish man he had the 
charge of the village idols. He had a very 
potent idol of his own, with copper eyes 
and a sword-shaped protruding tongue. 
With the eyes she saw coming events, and 
with the tongue she foretold the future and 
cut to pieces the enemies of Damagondai’s 
people. M. du Chaillu wanted to purchase 
this idol, but her owner refused to sell her. 
He hinted, however, that for a good price 
the goddess of the slaves might ‘be bought. 
Accordingly, a bargain was struck, the idol 
in question was removed from the hut, 
packed up, and carried away by the pur- 
chaser, while the slaves were away at their 
work. Damagondai was rather perplexed 
as to the answer which he sould have to 
give the slaves when they came home and 
found their idol house empty, but at last he 
decided to tell them that he had seen the 
goddess leave her house, and walk away 
into the woods. The idol in question was 
an absurd-looking object, something like a 
compromise between one of the figures out 
of Ὁ “ Noah’s Ark” and a Dutch wooden 

oll. 

Various as are all these superstitions, 
there is one point at which they all con- 
verge, namely, the dread Mboundou ordeal, 
by which all who are accused of witchcraft 
are tested. The mboundou is a tree belong 
ing to the same group as that from whic 
strychnine is made, and is allied to the 
scarecly less celebrated “ vine” from which 
the Macoushie Indians prepare the wourali 
pon From the root of the mboundeu a 
drink is prepared, which has an intoxicat- 
ing as well as a poisonous quality, and which 
is used for two purposes, the one being as 
an ordeal, and the other as a means of div- 
ination. 

The medicine men derive most of their 
importance from their capability of drink- 
ing the mboundou without injury to their 
health ; and while in the intoxicated state 
they utter sentences more or less incohe- 
rent, which are taken as revclations from 
the particular spirit who is consulted. The 
mode of preparing the poisoned draught is 
as follows:—A given quantity of the root 
is scraped and put into a bowl, together with 
a pint of water. Ina minute or 80 a slight 
fermentation takes place, and the water is 
filled with little bubbles, like those of cham- 
pagne or other sparkling wines. When this 
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has subsided, the water becomes of a pale 
reddish tint, and the preparation is com- 
plete. Its taste is very bitter. 

The effects of the mboundou vary great] 
in different individuals. There was a hard- 
ened old sorcerer, named Olanga, who was 
greatly respected among his people for his 
capability of drinking mboundou in large 

uantities, and without any permanent ef- 
ect. It is very probable that he may have 
had some antidote, and prepared himself 
beforehand, or that his constitution was 
excepticnally strong, and that he could take 
with impunity a dose which would kill a 
weaker man. Olanga was constantly drink- 
ing mboundou, using it chiefly as a means 
of divination. If, for example, a man fell 
ill, his friends went off to Olanga, and 
asked him to drink mboundou and find out 
whether the man had been bewitched. The 
illustration No. 2,on the next page, repre 
sents such a scene. As soon as he had 
drunk the poison, the men sat round him, 
heating the ground with their sticks, and 
crying out the formula— 

“Tf he is a witch, let the mboundou kill 
him. 

“Tf he is not, let the mboundou go out.” 

In about five minutes symptoms of intox- 
ication showed themselves. The old man 
began to stagger, his speech grew thick, 
his eyes became bloodshot, his limbs shook 
convulsively, and he began to talk incohe- 
rently. Now was the time to ask him 
questions, and accordingly several queries 
were propounded, some of which he an- 
swered: but he soon became too much 
intoxiceted to understand, much less to 
answer, the questions that were pull to him. 
Sleep then came on, and in less than half an 
hour Olanga began to recover. 

With most persons, however, it has a dif- 
ferent and a deadly effect, and M. du Chaillu 
mentions that he has seen persons fall dead 
within five minutes of drinking the mboun- 
dou, the blood gushing from the mouth, 
eyes, and nose. 

It is very seldom that any one but a pro- 
fessional medicine man eseapes with life 
after drinking mboundou. Mostly there is 
an absence of the peculiar symptoms which 
show that the poison is working itself out of 
the system, and in such a case the specta- 
tors hasten the work of death by their 
knives. Sometimes the drinkers rally from 
the effects of the poison, but with constitu- 
tions permanently injured; and in a few 
cases they escape altogether. Du Chaillu 
was a witness to such an event. Three 
young men, who were accused of witchcraft, 
were adjudged, as usual, to drink the mboun- 
dou. They drank it, and boldly stood their 
ground, surrounded by a yelling multitude, 
armed with axes, spears, and knives, ready 
to fall upon the unfortunate victims if they 
showed symptoms that the draught would 
be fatal. However, théy succeeded in keep- 
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ing their feet until the effects of the poison 
had passed off, and were accordingly pro- 
nounced innocent. eeehiees| to custom, 
the medicine man who prepared the draught 
finished the ceremony by taking a bow! him- 
self, and while in the stage of intoxication 
he gladdened the hearts of the people by 
saying that the wizards did not belong to 
their village, but came from a distance. 

It is evident that those who prepare the 
mboundou can make the draught stronger 
or weaker, according to their own caprice, 
and indeed it is said that, when any one 
who is personally disliked has to drink the 
poison, it always proves fatal. The accused 
persons are not illowed to see that it is pre- 
pared fairly, but they are permitted to send 
two friends for that purpose. 

A most terrible scene was once witnessed 
hy Du Chaillu. A chief named Mpomo had 
died, and the people were in a state of frenzy 
about it. They could not believe that a 

‘oung and strong man could be seized with 

ilIncss and die unless he were bewitched, 
and accordingly a powerful doctor was 
brought from a distance, and set to work. 
For two days the doctor went through a 
number of ceremonies, like those which 
have been described at page 515, for the 
purpose of driving out the evil spirits, and 
at last he announced that he was about to 
name the wizards. The rest must be told 
in the narrator’s own words: — 

“At last, on the third morning, when the 
excitement of the people was at its height 
— when old and young, male and female, 
were frantic with the desire for revenge on 
the sorcerers— the doctor assembled them 
about him in the centre of the town, and 
began his final incantation, which should 
disclose the names of the murderous sor- 
cerers. 

“ Every man and boy was armed,—some 
with spears, some with swords, some with 
guns and axcs; and on every face was 
shown a determination to wreak bloody 
revenge on those who should be pointed out 
as the criminals. The whole town was 
wrapped in an indescribable fury and horrid 
thirst for human blood. For the first time, 
I found my voice without authority in 
Goumbi. I did not even get a hearing. 
What I said was passed by as though no 
one had spoken. As a last threat, when I 
saw proceedings begun, I said I would make 
m once ia: punish them for the murders 
they had done in his absence. But, alas! 
here they had outwitted me. On the day of 
Mpomo’s death they had sent secretly. to 
Quengueza to ask if they could kill the 
witches. He, poor man — sick himself, and 
always afraid of the power of sorcerers, and 
without me to advise him—at once sent 
word back to kill them all without mercy. 
So they almost laughed in my face. 

“Finding all my endeavors vain, and 
that the work of bloodshed was to be carried 
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through to its dreadful end, I determined, ai 
least, to see how all was conducted. At a 
motion from the doctor, the people became 
at once quite still. This sudden silence 
lasted about a minute, when the loud, harsh 
voice of the doctor was heard: ‘There isa 
very black woman, who lives in a house’ — 
describing it fully, with its location —‘she 
bewitched Mpomo.’ Scarce had he ended 
when the crowd, roaring and screaming like 
so many hideous beasts, rushed frantically 
for the place indicated. They seized upon a 
poor girl named Okandaga, the sister of my 

ood friend and guide Adouma. Waving 
their weapons over her head, they bore her 


away toward the water-side. Here she was 
quickly bound with cords, and then al 
rushed away to the doctor again. 


“ As poor Okandaga passed in the hands 
of her murderers, she saw me, though 1 
thought I had concealed myself from view. 
I turned my head away, and prayed she 
might not see me. I could not help her. 
But presently I heard her cry out, ‘ Chally, 
Chally, do not let me die!’ 

“It was a moment of terrible agony to me. 
For a minute I was minded to rush into the 
crowd, and attempt to rescue the poor vic- 
tim. But it would have been of not the 
slightest use; the people were too frantic 
and crazed to even notice my presence. 1 
should only have sacrificed my own life, 
without helping her. So I turned away into 
a corner behind a tree, and—I may confess, 
I trust —shed bitter tears at my utter pow- 
erlessness. 

“Presently, silence again fell upon the 
crowd. Then the harsh voice of the devilish 
doctor again rang over the town. It seemed 
to me like the hoarse croak of some death- 
foretclling raven. ‘There is an old woman 
in a house’ —describing it—‘she also be: 
witched Mpomo.’ 

‘“‘ Again the crowd rushed off. This time 
they seized a niece of King Quengueza, 
a noble-hearted and rather majestic old 
woman. As they crowded about her with 
flaming eyes and threats of death, she rose 

roudly from the ground, looked them in the 
ace unflinchingly, and, motioning them to 
keep their hands off, said, ‘I will drink the 
mboundou; but woe to my accusers if I do 
not die.’ Then she, too, was escorted to the 
river, but without being bound. She sub- 
mitted to all without a tear, or a murmur 
for mercy. 

“ Again, a third time, the dreadful silence 
fell upon the town, and the doctor’s voice 
was heard: ‘There is a woman with six 
children. She lives on a plantation toward 
the rising sun. She too bewitched Mpomo.’ 
Again thee was a furious shout, and in a 
few minutes they brought to the river one 
of Quengueza’s slave-women—a good and 
much-respected woman— whom also I knew. 

“The doctor now approached with the 
crowd. Ina loud voice he recited the crime 
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of which these women were accused. The 
first taken, Okandaga, had —so he said— 
some weeks before asked Mpomo for some 
salt, he being her relative. Salt was scarce, 
and he had refused her. She had said un- 
pleasant words to him then, and had by sor- 
cery taken his life. 

“Then Quengueza’s niece was accused. 
She was barren, and Mpomo had children. 
She envied him. Therefore she had be- 
witched him. 

“ Quengucza’s slave had asked Mpomo for 
a looking-glass. He had refused her. There- 
fore she had killed him with sorcery. 

‘As each accusation was recited the peo- 
ple broke out into curses. Even the rela- 
tives of the poor victims were obliged to 
join in this, Every one rivalled his neigh- 
bor in cursing, each fearful lest lukewarm- 
ness in the ceremony should expose him to 
a like fate. 

“ Next the victims were put into a large 
canoe, with the executioners, the doctor, and 
a number of other people all armed. Then 
the tam-tams were beaten, and the proper 
persons prepared the mboundou. Quabi, 
Mpomo’s eldest brother, held the poisoned 
cup. Αἱ sight of it poor Okandaga be- 
gan again to ery, and even Quengucza’s 
niece turned pale in the face —for even the 
negro face has at such times a pallor, which 
is quite perceptible. Three other canoes 
now surrounded that in which the victims 
were. <All were crowded with armed men. 
Then the mug of mboundou was handed to 
the old slave-woman, next to the royal niece, 
and last to Okandaga. As they drank, the 
multitude shouted: ‘If they are witches, 
let the mboundou kill them; if they are in- 
nocent, let the mboundou go out.’ 

“It was the most exciting scene of my life. 
Though horror almost froze my blood, m 
eyes were riveted upon the spectacle. 
dead silence now occurred. Suddenly the 
slave fell down. She had not touched the 
boat’s bottom ere her head was hacked off by 
a dozen rude swords. 

“ Next came Quengueza’s niece. In an 
instant her head was off, and the blood was 
hae atl waters of the river. Mcantime 
poor Okandaga staggered, and struggled, 
and cried, vainly resisting the working of 
the poison in her system. Last of all she 
fell too, and in an instant her head was hewn 
off. Then all became confused. An almost 
random hacking ensued, and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time the bodies were cut 
n small pieces, which were cast into the 
river. 

* When this was done, the crowd dispersed 
to their houses, and for the rest of the day 
the town was very silent. Some of these 
rude people felt that their number, in their 
already almost extinguished tribe, was _be- 
coming less,and the dread of death filled 
their hearts, In the evening poor Adouma 

came secretly to my house, to unburden his 
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sorrowing heart to me. He, too, had been 
compelled to take part in the dreadful scene. 
He dared not even refrain from joining in 
the curses heaped upon his poor sister. He 
dared not mourn publicly for her who was 
considered so great a criminal.” 

The ceremonies which attend the death of 
members of the Camma tribe are reall 
remarkable. As soon as the end of a man is 
evidently near, his relations begin to mourn 
for him, and his head wife, throwing herself 
on the bed, and encircling the form of her 
dying husband with her arms, pours out her 
wailing lamentations, accompanied by the 
tears and cries of the villagers who assemble 
round the housé. The other wives take 
their turns in leading the lamentations, and 
after his death they bewail him in the most 
pitiful fashion. These pitiful lamentations 
are partly owing to real sorrow, but there is 
no doubt that they-are also due to the fear 
Jest any one who dia not join in the mourn- 
ing might be accused of having bewitched 
her husband to death. 

For several days they sit on the ground, 
covered with ashes, their heads shaved, and 
their clothing torn to rags; and when the 
body can no finger be kept in the place, the 
relatives take it to the cemetery, which is 
usually at some distance down the river. 
That, for example, of Goumbi was situated 
at nearly fifty miles from the place. No 
grave is dug, but the body is laid on the 
ground, and surrounded with different valu- 
ables which belonged to the dead man in his 
lifetime. The corpses of the chiefs or head- 
men are placed in rude boxes, but those of 
ordinary men are not defended in any way 
whatever. 

For at least a year the mourning con- 
tinues, and, if the dcad man has held high 
rank, it is sometimes continued for two 
years, during which time the whole tribe 
wear their worst clothes, and make a point 
of being very dirty, while the widows retain 
the shaven head and ashes, and remain in 
perfect seclusion. At the end of the ap- 

ointed time, a ceremony called Bola-ivoga 
18 pevermed: by which the mourning is 
broken up and the people return to their 
usual dress. 

One of these ceremonies was seen by Du 
Chaillu. The deceased had been a tolerably 
rich man, leaving seven wives, a house, a 
plantation, slaves, and other property, all 
which was inherited, according to custom, 
by his elder brother, on whom devolves the 
task of giving the feast. Great preparations 
were made for some days previously, large 
quantities of palm wine being brought to the 
village, several canoe loads of dried fish pre- 
pared, all the best clothes in the village made 
ready, and every drum, kettle, and anything 
that could make a noise when beaten being 
mustered. : 

On the joyful morning, the widows begin 
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the ceremony by eating a magic porridge, 
composed by the medicine man, and are 
then released formally from their widow- 
hood. They then throw off their torn and 
soiled garments, wash away the ashes with 
which their bodies had been so long covered, 
and robe themselves in their best clothes, 
covering their wrists and ankles with iron 
and copper jewelry. 

While they are adorning their persons, the 
rest of the people arrange themselves in 
little groups in front of the houses, and to 
each group is given an enormous jar of palm 
wine. At ἃ given signal the drinking begins, 
and is continued without interruption for 
some twenty-four hours, during which time 
dancing, singing, and drum-beating are car- 
ried on with furious energy. Next morning 
comes the finalceremony. <A large crowd of 
men, armed with axes, surround the house 
formerly occupied by the deceased, and, at a 
signal from the heir, they rush at once at it, 
and in afew minutes nothing is left but a 
heap of fragments. These are heapcd up 
and burned; and when the flames die away, 
the ceremony is over, and the heir is con- 
sidered as having entcred into possession of 
the Probert: 

There are one or two miscellaneous cus- 
toms of the Camma people which are de- 
serving of a brief notice. They secm to be 
rather quarrelsome among themselves, and 
when they get into a fight use a mcst for- 
midable club. This weayon is made of heavy 
and hard wood, and is nearly seven feet 
long. The thick end is deeply notched, 
and a blow from the “tongo,” as it is 
called, would smash the skull of an Euro- 
pean. The native African, however, sus- 
tains heavy blows without being much the 
worse for it; and, although every tongo will 
be covered with blood and woolly hair, the 
combatants do not seem to have sustained 
much injury. 

As they fight, they heap on their adversa- 
rics every insulting epithet they can think 
of: “Your chief has the leg of an ele- 
phant,” cries one; “ Ho! his cldest brother 
has the neck of a wild ox,” shouts a second: 
“TTol you have no food in your village,” 
bawls a third; and, according to the narra- 
tor, the words really seem to do more dam- 
age than the blows. 

When a canoe starts on along journey, a 
curious ceremony is enacted. Each man 
dips his paddle in the water, slaps it on the 
surface, raises in the air, and allows one 
drop of the water to fall into his mouth. 
After a good deal of singing, shouting, and 
antic-playing, they settle down to their 
work, and paddle on steadily for hours. 
When a chief parts from a guest, he takes 
his friend’s hands within his own, blows 
into them, and solemnly invokes the spirits 
of his ancestors, calling on them to take 
care of the departing guest. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE SHEKIANI AND MPONGWE. 


TOCALITY OF THE SHEKIANI~~ MODE OF GOVERNMENT — SKILL IN HUNTING — SHEKIANI ARCHITECTURE 
— MEDICAL TREATMENT-—- NATIVE SORCERERS — FATE OF THE WIZARD—A VICTIM TO SUPERSTI- 
TION TREATMENT OF THE POSSESSED— LOCALITY OF THE MPONGWE—NATIVE FASHIONS— 
MPONGWK MOURNING —SKILL IN LANGUAGES —THE SUCCESSFUL TRADER AND HIS RELATIONS — 
DEATH OF THE MONARCH AND ELECTION OF A NEW KING—A MPONGWE CORONATION — OLD 
KING GLASS AND HIS CHARACTER— HIS SICKNESS, DEATH, BURIAL, AND SUCCESSOR. 


SCATTERED over a considerable track of 
country between the Muni and Gaboon 
rivers, on the western coast of Africa, are 
numerous villages of the Shekiani or Che- 
kiani tribe. The Shekiani are divided into 
numerous sub-tribes, which speak a com- 
mon language, but call themselves by vari- 
ous names, such as the Mbhondemo, the 
Mbousha, the Mbicho, &c. Each of these 
lesser tribes is again subdivided into clans 
or families, each of which has its own head. 
The mode of government is very simple, 
and indeed scarcely deserves the name; for 
although the chiefs of the different tribes 
are often called kings, their titles are but 
empty honors, and their authority is but 
partially recognized even by the headmen 
of the clans. The kings, indeed, are scarcely 
distinguishable from their so called subjects, 
their houses being the same, and their mode 
of living but little superior. Still, they are 
respected as advisers; and, in cases of diffi- 
culty, a few words from one of these kings 
will often settle a dispute which threatens 
to be dangerous. 
Owing to their proximity to the coast, the 
Shekiani are great traders, and, in con- 
Sequence of their contact with the white 
man, present a most curious mixture of sav- 
ageness ‘and civilization, the latter being 
modified in various droll ways. Take, for 
example, the Shekiani mode of managing 
fire-arms. When they go to hunt the ele- 
phant for the sake of its tusks, they always 
arm themselves with trade guns, for which 


they pay seven shillings and sixpence. The 
quality of these weapons may be easily im- 
agined, and it is really wonderful how the 
Birmingham manufacturer contrives to fur- 
nish for so small a sum a gun that deserves 
the name. 

Of course it is made to suit native ideas, 
and consequently it is very large and very 
heavy, a negro contemptuously rejecting a 
small and light gun which might be worth 
thirty or forty pounds. Then the main- 
spring of the lock is of prodigious strength, 
and the hammer and pan of proportionate 
size. Inferior, of course, as is the material, 
the weapon is really a wonderful article; 
and, if properly handled, is capable of doing 
good service. But a negro never handles 
anything carefully. When he cocks his 
musket, he wrenches back the hammer 
with a jerk that would break a delicate lock, 
when he wants to carry home the game that 
he has killed, he hangs it to the muzzle of 
the piece, and so slings it over his shoulder, 
and, as he travels, he allows if to bang 
against the trees, without the least care for 
the straightness of the barrel. 

But it is in loading the weapon that he 
most distinguishes himself. First he pours 
down the barrel a quantity of powder at 
random, and rams upon it a tuft of dry 
grass. Upon the ee come some bullets 
or bits of iron, and then more grass. Then 
come more powder, grass, and iron as be- 
fore; and not until then does the negro 
flatter himself that he has loaded his mus- 
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ket. That a gun should burst after such a 
method of loading is not surprising, and 
indeed it is a wonder that it can be fired at 
all without flying to pieces. But the negro 
insists on having a big gun, with plenty of 
powder and shot, and he cares nothing for 
a weapon unless it goes off with a report 
like a simall cannon, and has a recoil that 
almost dislocates the shoulder. 

The Shekiani are of moderate size, not 
very dark-colored, and in character are apt 
to be quarrelsome, passionate, revengeful, 
and utterly careless of inflicting death or 
pain. Owing to their unsettled habits, they 
are but poor agriculturists, leaving all the 
culture of the ground tothe women. Their 
mode of making a plantation is γοῦν sim- 
ple. When they have fixed upon a suitable 
spot, they begin to clear it after a very primi- 
tive fashion. The men ascend the trees to 
some ten or twelve feet of height, just where 
the stem narrows, sUrpOENDS themselves by 
a flexible vine branch twisted hoop-fashion 
round the tree and their waist. They then 
chop away at the timber, and slip nimbly to 
the ground just as the upper part of the 
tree is falling. The trunks and branches 
are then gathered together until the dry 
season is just over, when the whole mass is 
lighted, and on the ground thus cleared of 
trees and brushwood the women plant their 
manioc, plantains, and maize. 

Their villages are built on one model. 
The houses are about twelve or fifteen feet 
in length by eight or ten wide, and are set 
end to end in a double row, so as to form a 
long street. The houses have no windows, 
and only one door, which opens into the 
street. At night the open ends of the street 
are barricaded, and it will be scen that each 
village thus becomes a fortress almost impreg- 
nable to the assaults of native warriors. In 
order to add to the strength of their posi- 
tion, they make their villages on the crests of 
hills, and contrive, if possible, to build them 
in the midst of thorn brakes, so that, if they 
were attacked, the enemy would be exposed 
to their missiles while engaged in forcing 
their way through the thorns. When such 
a natural defence cannot be obtained, they 
content themselves with blocking up the 
approaches with cut thorn branches. 

he houses are made of the so called bam- 
boo poles, which are stuck in the ground, 
and lashed to each other with vine ropes. 
The interior is divided at least into two 
apartments, one of which is the eating and 
the other the sleeping chamber. Each Sheki- 
ani wife has a separate apartment, with its 
own door, 80 that the number of wives may 
be known by the number of doors opening 
out of the sitting-room. Although their 
houses are made with some care, the Sheki- 
ani are continually deserting their villages 
on some absurd pretext, usually of a super- 
stitious character, and, durihg their travels 
toward another site, they make temporary 
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encampments in the woods, their rude huts 
being composed of four sticks planted in 
the ground, tied together at the top, and 
then covered with leaves. 

It has been mentioned that the Shekiani 
are careless about inflicting torture. One 
day M. du Chaillu was staying with one of 
the so-called Shekiani “ kings,” named Njam- 
bai; he heard terrible shricks, and was coolly 
told that the king was only punishing one 
of his wives. He ran to the spot, and there 
found a woman tied by her waist to a stout 
stake, and her feet to smaller stakes. Cords 
were tied round her neck, waist, wrists, and 
ankles, and were being slowly twisted with 
sticks, cutting into the flesh, and inflicting 
the most horrible torture. The king was 
rather sulky at being interrupted in his 
amusement, but, when his guest threatened 
instant departure unless the woman were 
released, he made a present of the victim 
to her intercessor. The cords had been so 
tightly knotted and twisted that they could 
not be untied, and, when they were cut, 
were found to have been forced deeply into 
the flesh. 

The same traveller gives an account of 
the cruel manner in which the Shekiani 
treated an unfortunate man who had been 
accused of witchcraft. He was an old man 
belonging to the Mbousha sub-tribe, and 
was supposed to have bewitched a man who 
had lately died. 

“T heard one day, by accident, that a man 
had been apprehended on a charge of caus- 
ing the death of one of the chief men of 
the village. I went to Dayoko, and asked 
him about it. He said yes, the man was to 
be killed; that he was a notorious wizard, 
and had done much harm. So I begged 
to see this terrible being. I was taken to 
a rough hut, within which sat an old, old 
man, with wool white as snow, wrinkled 
face, bowed form, and shrunken limbs. His 
hands were tied behind him, and his feet 
were placed in a rude kind of stocks. This 
was the great wizard. Several lazy negroes 
stood guard over him, and from time to 
time insulted him with opprobrious epithets 
and blows, to which the poor old wretch 
submitted in silence. He was evidently in 
his dotage. Ἵ 

(1 asked him if he had no friends, no re- 
lations, no son. or daughter, or wife to take 
care of him. He said sadly, ‘ No one.’ 

“Now here was the secret of his persecu- 
tion. They were tired of taking care of the 
helpless old man, who had lived too long, and 
a charge of witchcraft by the gree-gree man 
was aconvenient pretext for pera him out 
of the way. I saw at once that it would be 
vain to strive to save him. I went, how- 
ever, to Dayoko, and argued the case with 
him. I tried to explain the absurdity of 
charging a harmless old man with super- 
natural powers; told him that God did not 
permit witches to exist; and finally made 
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an offer to buy the old wretch, offering to 
give some pounds of tobacco, one or two 
coats, and some looking glasses for him — 

oods which would have bought me an 
able-bodied slave. 

“ Dayoko replied that for his part he 
would be glad to save him, but that the 
people must decide; that they were much 
excited against him; but that he would, to 
please me, try to save his life. During all 
the night following I heard singing all over 
the town, and a great uproar. Evidently 
they were preparing themselves for the 
murder. Even these savages cannot kill 
in cold blood, but work themselves into a 
frenzy of excitement first, and then rush 
off to do the bloody deed. 

“Barly in the morning the people gath- 
ered together, with the fetish man— the 
infernal rascal who was at the bottom of 
the murder—in their midst. His bloodshot 
eyes glared in savage excitement as he went 
around from man to man, getting the votes 
to decide whether the old man should die. 
In his hands he held a bundle of herbs, 
with which he sprinkled three times those 
to whom he spoke. Meantime a man was 
stationed on the top of a high tree, whence 
he shouted from time to time in a loud voice, 
‘Jocoo! Jocoo!’ at the same time shaking 
the tree violently. ‘Jocoo’ is devil among 
the Mbousha, and the business of this man 
was to drive away the evil spirit, and to give 
notice to the fetish man of hie approach. 

“At last the sad vote was taken. It was 
declared that the old man was a most malig- 
nant wizard; that he had already killed a 
number of people; that he was minded to 
kill many more; and that he must die. No 
one would tell me how he was to be killed, 
and they proposed to defer the execution 
till my departure, which I was, to tell the 
truth, rather glad of. The whole scene ha 
considerably agitated me, and I was willing 
to be spared the end. Tired, and sick at 
heart, I lay down on my bed about noon to 
rest, and compose my spirits a little. After 
ἃ while, I saw a man pass my window 
almost like a fiash, and after him a horde of 
silent but infuriated men. They ran toward 
the river. Ina little while, I heard a couple 
of sharp, piercing cries, as of a man in great 
agony, and then all was still as death. 

“I got up, guessing the rascals had killed 
the poor old man, and, turning my steps 
toward the river, was met by a crowd 
returning, every man armed with axe, knife, 
cutlass, or spear, and these weapons, and 
their own hands and arma and bodies, all 
reuunled with the blood of their victim. 
n their frenzy they had tied the poor wiz- 
ard to a log near the river bank, and then 
deliberately hacked him into many pieces. 
See the illustration on the 526th page. They 

hished by splitting open his skull, and 
scattering the brains in the water. Then 
they returned; and, to see their behavior, it 
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would have seemed ‘as though the country 
had just been delivered from a great curse. 
By night the men — whose faces for two 
days had filled me with loathing and horror, 
so bloodthirsty and malignant were they — 
were again as mild as lambs, and as cheerful 
as though they had never heard of a witch 
tragedy.” 

nce, when shooting in the forest, Du 
Chaillu came upon a sight which filled him 
with horror. It was the body of a young 
woman, with good and pleasant features, 
tied to a tree and left there. The whole 
body and limbs were covered with gashes 
into which the torturers had rubbed red 
pepper, thus killing the poor creature with 
sheer agony. 

Among other degrading superstitions, the 
Shekiani believe that men and women can 
be changed into certain animals. One man, 
for example, was said to have been suddenly 
transformed into a large gorilla as he was 
walking in the village. The enchanted ani- 
mal haunted the neighborhood ever after- 
ward, and did great mischief, killing the 
men, and carrying off the women into the 
forest. The people often hunted it, but 
never could manage to catch it. This stor 
is ἃ very popular one, and is found in all 
pans of the country wherever the gorilla 
ives. 

The Shekiani have another odd _ belief 
regarding the transformation of human 
beings into animals. Seven days after a 
child is born, the girls of the neighborhood 
assemble in the house, and keep up singing 
and dancing all night. They fancy that on 
the seventh day the woman who waited on 
the mother would be possessed of an evil 
spirit, which would change her into an owl, 
and cause her to suck the blood of the child. 
Bad spirits, however, cannot endure the 
sight or sound of human merriment, and so ἡ 
the girls obligingly get up a dance, and 
batfle the spirit at the same time that they 
gratify themselves. As ina large village a 
good many children are born, the girls con- 
trive to insure plenty of dances in the 
course of the year. 

Sometimes an ‘evil spirit takes possession 
of a man, and is so strong that it cannot be 
driven away by the usual singing and dan- 
cing, the struggles between the exorcisers 
and the demon being so fierce as to cause 
the possessed man to fall on the ground, to 
foam at the mouth, and to writhe about in 
such powerful convulsions that no one can 
hold him. In fact, all the symptoms are 
those which the more prosaic white man 
attributes to epee’ 

Such a case offers a good opportunity to 
the medicine man, who comes to the relief 
of the patient, attended by his assistant. A 
hut is built in the middle of the street, and 
inhabited by the doctor and patient. Fora 
week or ten days high festival is held, and 
night and day the dance and song are kept 
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up within the hut, not unaccompanied with 
strong drink. Every one thinks it a point 
of honor to aid in the demolition of the 
witch, and, accordingly, every one who can 
eat gorges himself until he can eat no more; 
every one who has a drum brings it and 
beats it, and those who have no musical 
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instruments can at all events shout and sing 
until they are hoarse. Sometimes the nat- 
ural result of such a proceeding occurs, the 
unfortunate patient being fairly driven out 
of his senses by the ceaseless and deafening 
uproar, and darting into the forest a con- 
firmed maniac. 


THE MPONGWE. 


Upon the Gaboon River is a well-known 

negro tribe called Mpongwé. 

ps on account of their continual 
admixture with traders, they approach 
nearer to civilization than {hose tribes 
which have been described, and are pecul- 
iarly refined in their manners, BD PeaaUce 
and language. They are very fond of dress, 
and the women in particular are remarka- 
ble for their attention to the toilet. They 
wear but little clothing, their dark, velvet- 
like skin requiring scarcely any covering, 
and being admirably suited for setting off 
the ornaments with which they plentifully 
bedeck themselves. 

Their heads are elaborately dressed, the 
woolly hair being frizzed out over a kind 
of cushion, and saturated with palm oil to 
make it hold together. Artificial hair is 
also added when the original stock is defi- 
cient, and is neatly applied in the form of 
rosettes over the ears. A perfumed bark is 
scraped and applied to the hair, and the 
whole edifice is finished off with a large pin 
of ivory, bone, or ebony. 

When their husbands die, the widows are 
obliged to sacrifice this cherished adornment 
and ¢o about with shaven heads, a custom 
which applies also to the other sex in time 
of mourning. In this country mourning is 
implied by the addition of certain articles 
to the ordinary clothing, but, among the 
Mpongwé, the case is exactly reversed. 
When a woman is in mourning she shaves 
her head and wears as few and as_ bad 
clothes as possible; and when a man is in 
mourning, he not only shaves his head, but 
abandons all costume until the customary 
period is over. 

The women wear upon their ankles huge 
brass rings made of stair rods, and many of 
them are so laden with these ornaments 
that their naturally graceful walk degener- 
ates into a waddle; and if by chance they 
should fall into the water, they are drowned 
by the weight of their brass anklets. 

The Mpongwés are a clever race, havin 
a wonderful aptitude for languages an 
swiniling. Some of the men can speak 
several native dialects, and are well versed 
in English, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, using their accomplishments for the 
purpose of cheating both of the parties for 
whom they interpret. They are very clever 
at an argument, especially of that kind 


_ which is popularly known as “special plead- 

ing,” and will prove that black 1s white, not 
to say blue or red, with astonishing cool- 
ness and ingenuity. 

Clever, however, as they are, they are 
liable to be cheated in their town by 
their own people—if indeed those can 
be said to be cheated who deliberately 
walk into the trap that is set for them. 
They will come down to the coast, impose 
upon some unwary trader with their fluent 
and plausible tongues, talk him into ad- 
vancing goods on credit, and then slink off 
to their villages, delighted with their own 
ingenuity. As soon, however, as they reach 
their homes, the plunderers become the 
plundered. Indeed, as Mr. W. Reade well 
remarks, “There are many excellent busi- 
ness men who in private life are weak, vain, 
extravagant, and who seem to leave their 
brains behind them. Such are the Mpong- 
wés, a tribe of commercial travellers, men 
who prey upon ignorance in the bush, and 
are devoured by flattery in the town.” 

As soon as the successful trader returns 
to his-village, he is beset by all his friends 
and relations, who see in him a mine of 
wealth, of which they all have a share. 
They sing his praises, they get up dances 
in his honor, they extol his generosity, eat- 
ing and drinking all the while at.hise-ex- 
pense, and never leaving him until the last 
plantain has been caten and the last drop of 
rum drunk. He has not strength of mind 
to resist the flattery which is heaped upon 
him, and considers himself bound to reward 
his eulogists by presents. Consequently, at 
the end of a week or two he is as poor as 
when he started on his expedition, and is 
obliged to go off and earn more moncy, 
of which he will be robbed in a similar 
manner when he returns. 

These feasts are not very enticing to the 
European palate, for the ongwé have no 
idea of roasting, but boil all their food in 
earthen vessels. They have little scruple 
about the different articles of diet, but will 
eat the flesh of almost any animal, bird, or 
reptile that they can kill. 

Among the Mpongwé, the government is 
much the same as that of the other tribes 
in Western Equatorial Africa. The different 
sub-tribes or clans of the Mpongwé are ruled 
by their headmen, the principal chief of a 
district being dignified with the title of king: 
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Dignity has, as we all know, its drawbacks 
as well as its privileges, and among the 
Mpongwé it has its pains as well as its 
pleasures. When once a man is fairly 
made king, he may do much as he likes, 
and is scarcely ever crossed in anything 
that he may desire. But the process of 
coronation was anything but agreeable, and 
utterly unlike the gorgeous ceremony with 
which civilized men are so familiar. 

The new king is secretly chosen in solemn 
conclave, and no one, not even the king 
elect, knows on whom the lot has fallen. 
On the seventh day after the funeral of the 
deceased sovereign, the name of the new 
king is proclaimed, and all the people make 
a furious rush at him. They shout and yell 
at him; they load him with all the terms of 
abuse in which their language is so prolific; 
and they insult him in the grossest man- 
ner. 

One man will run up to him and shout, 
“You are not my king yet!” accompanying 
the words with a sound box on the ear. 
Another flings a handful of mud in his face, 
accompanied by the same words, another 

ets behind him and administers a severe 

ick, and a third slaps his face. For some 
time the poor man is hustled and beaten by 
them until his life seems to be worthless, 
while all around is a crowd of disappointed 
subjects, who have not been able to get at 
their future monarch, and who are obliged 
to content themselves by pelting him with 
sticks and stones over the heads of their 
more fortunate comrades, and abusing him, 
and his parents, and his brothers, sisters, 
and all his relatives for several generations. 
This part of the ceremony of coronation is 
illustrated on the previous page. 

Suddenly the tumult ceases, and the king 
elect, bruised, mud-bespattered, bleeding, 
and exhausted, is led into the house of his 
predecessor, where he seats himself. The 
whole demeanor of the people now changes, 
and silent respect takes the place of frantic 
violence. The headmen of the tribe rise 
and say, “Now we acknowledge you as our 
king; we listen to you, and obey you.” The 
people repeat these words after them, and 
then the crown and royal robes are brought. 
The crown is always an old silk hat, which, 
by some grotesque chance, has become the 
sign of royalty in Western Africa. The 
State robes are composed of a red’ ΠΤΕΈΕΙΒΕῚ 
gown, unless a beadle’s coat can be procured, 
and, arrayed in this splendid appears» the 
hew king is presented to his subjects, and 
receives their homage.  “ 

_A full week of congratulations and fes- 
tivities follows, by the end of which time 
the king is in aad need of repose, strangers 
from great distances continually arriving, and 
all insisting on being presented to the new 


king. Not until these rites are over is the bol. 


allowed to leave the house. 
du Chaillu was a witness of the re- 
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markable ceremony which has just been 
described, and which took place on the coro- 
nation of a successor to the old King Glass, 
who, as is rather quaintly remarked, “ stuck 
to life with a determine tenacity, which al- 
most bid fair to cheat Death. He was a 
disagreeable old heathen, but in his last 
days became very devout—after his fash- 
ion. His idol was always freshly painted 
and highly decorated; his fetish was the 
best cared-for fetish in Africa, and every 
few days some great doctor was brought 
down from the interior, and paid a large 
fee for advising the old king. He was 
afraid of witchcraft ; thought thut every- 
body wanted to put him out of the way by 
bewitching him; and in this country your 
doctor does not try to cure your sickness; 
his business is to keep off the witches.” 

The oddest thing was, that all the people 
thought that he was a powerful wizard, and 
were equally afraid and tired of him. He 
had been king too long for their ideas, and 
they certainly did wish him fairl dead. 
But when he became ill, and was likely to 
die, the usual etiquette was observed, every 
one going about as if plunged in the deep- 
est sorrow, although they hated him sin- 
cerely, and were so afraid of his super- 
natural powers that scarcely a native dared 
to pass his hut by night, and no bribe less 
than a jus of rum would induce any one to 
enter the house. At last he died, and then 
every one went into mourning, the women 
wailing and pouring out tears with the 
astonishing oovege (i capability which dis- 
tinguishes the African women, who can 
shed tears copiously and laugh at the same 
time. 

On the second day after his death old 
King Glass was buried, but the exact spot of 
his sepulture no one knew, except a few 
old councillors on whom the duty fell. B 
way of a monument, a piece of scarlet clot 
was suspended from a pole. Every one 
knew that it only marked the spot where 
King Glass was not buried. For six days 
the mourning continued, at the end of 
which time occurred the coronation, and 
the chief Njogoni became the new King 
Glass. 

The mode of burial varies according to 
the rank of the deceased. The body of a. 
chief is carefully interred, and so is that ofa 
king, the sepulchre of the latter being, as 
has just been mentioned, meer a profound 
secret. By-the grave are placed certain 
implements belonging to the dead person, a 
stool or a jug marking the grave of a man, 
and acalabash thatofawoman. The bodies 
of slaves are treated less ceremoniously, 
being merely taken to the burying-ground, 
thrown down, and left to perish, without 
the honors of a grave or accompanying sym-. 


Like other dwellers upon river banks, the 
Mpongwé are admirable boatmen, and dis- 
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play great ingenuity in making canoes. The 
tree from which they are made only grows 


inland, and sometimes, when a large vessel 
is wanted, a suitable tree can only be found 
some eight or ten miles from the shore. 
If a canoe maker can find a tree within two 
or three miles from the water, he counts 
himself a lucky man; but, as the trees are 
being continually cut we for canoe making, 
it is evident that the Mpongwé are continu- 
ally driven further inland. 

en a Mpongwé has settled upon a tree 
which he thinks will make a good canoe, he 
transplants all his family to the spot, and 
builds a new homestead for himself, his 
bin ΒΕ children, and his slaves. Some- 
times he will economize his labor, and pitch 
his encampment near three or four canoe 
trees, all of which he intends to fashion into 
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vessels before he returns to his village. 
When the trees are felled, and cut to the 
proper length — sixty feet being an ordinar 
measurement — they are ingeniously hol- 
lowed by means of fire, which is carefull 
watched and guided until the interior is 
burnt away. The outside of the tree is then 
trimmed into shape with the native adze, 
and the canoeis ready. A clever man, with 
such a family, will make several such canoes 
during a single dry season. 

The next and most important business is 
to get the canoes to the water. This is done 
by cutting a pathway through the wood, and 
laboriously pushing the canoe on rollers. 
In some cases, when the canoe tree is nearer 
the sea than the river, the maker takes it 
direct to the beach, launches it, and thon 
paddles it round to the river. 
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-—~ FATE OF THE SHEEP. 


THE remarkable tribe which now comes 
before our notice inhabits a tract of land just 
above the Equator, and on the easternmost 
known limits of the Gaboon River. Their 
name for themselves is Ba-Fanh, i. e. the 
Fan-people, and they are known along the 
coast as the Pasuen. 

That hey are truly a singular people ma 
be inferred from the terse summary which 
has been given of them, — namely, a race of 
cannibal gentlemen. Their origin is un- 
known; but, as far as can be gathered from 
various sources, they have come from the 
north-east, their bold and warlike nature 
having overcome the weaker or more timid 
tribes who originally possessed the land, 
and who, as far as can be ascertained, seem 
to have been allied to the curious dwarfish 
τ which has been described on page 


They cannot be called negroes, as they 
are not black, but coffee colored; neither do 
they possess the enormous lips, the elon- 
gated skull, nor the projecting jaws, which 
are so conspicuous in the true negro. In 
Son eran uals a remarkable shape of the 
skull is to be seen, the forehead running up 
Into aconical shape. Their figures are usu- 
ally slight, and their upper jaw mostly 
protrudes beyond the lower, thus giving a 
Strange expression to the countenance. 

The men are dressed simply enough, their 
chief costume being a piece of bark cloth, 
or, in case the wearer should be of very high 
tank, the skin of a tiger-cat, with the tail 


downward. They have a way of adding to 
their natural heads of hair a sort of queue, 
exactly like that of the British sailor in Nel- 
son’s days, making the queue partly out of 
their own hair, and partly from tow and 
other fibres. It is plaited very firmly, and 
is usually decorated with beads, cowries, and 
other ornaments. The beard is gathered 
into two tufts, which are twisted like ropes, 
and kept in shape by abundant grease. 

The king of the Fans, Ndiayai_by name, 
was noted for his taste in dress. His queue 
divided at the end into two points, each of 
which was terminated by brass rings, while 
ἃ number of white beads were worn at the 
top of his head. His entire body was 
painted red, and was also covered with 
boldly-drawn tattoo marks. Round his waist 
he had twisted a small piece of bark cloth 
in front of which hung the tuft of leopard 
skin that designated his royal auton: 
The whole of the hair which was not gath- 
ered into the queue was teased out into lit- 
tle ropelets, which stood well out from the 
head, and were terminated by beads or small 
rings. His ankles were loaded with brass 
rings, which made a great jingling as he 
walked, and his head was decorated with the 
red feathers of the touraco. His teeth were 
filed to points, and painted black, and his 
body was hung with quantities of charms 
and amulets. 

The women wear even less costume than 
the men. Unmarried girls wear none at all, 
and, even when married, a slight apron is 
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all that they use. On their heads they gen- 

erally wear some ornament, and the wife of 
Ndiayai — who, as Du Chaillu remarks, was 
the ugliest woman he had ever seen — had 
a cap covered with white shells, and had 
made tattooing, with which her whole body 
was covered, take the place of clothing. 
She certainly wore a so called dress, but it 
was only a little strip of red Fan cloth, 
about four inches wide. Two enormous 
copper rings were passed through the lobes 
of her ears, which they αὐ ced down in a 
very unsightly manner, and on her ankles 
were iron rings of great weight. These 
were her mogt precious ornaments, iron 
being to the Fans even more valuable than 
gold is among ourselves. Apparently from 
constant exposure, her skin was rough like 
the bark of a tree. 

Most of the married women wear a bark 
belt about four inches wide, which passes 
over one shoulder and under the other. 
This is not meant as an‘article of dress, but 
only a sort of cradle. The chi'd is seated 
on this belt, so that its weight is principally 
sustained by it, aud it can be shifted about 
from side to side by merely changing the 
belt from one arm to the other. The wom- 
en are, as a rule, smaller in stature than 
the men, and are not at all pretty, what 

retence to beauty they may have being 

estroyed by their abominable practice of 
painting their bodies red, and filing their 
teeth to sharp points. 

From the accounts of those who have 
mixed with them, the Fans ἘΠ ΤΣ a 
strange jumble of characters. They prac- 
tise open and avowed cannibalism — a cus- 
tom which is as repulsive to civilized feel- 
ings as can well be imagined. They are 
fierce, warlike, and ruthless in battle, fight- 
ing for the mere love of it, with their hand 
against every man. Yet in private life they 
are hospitable, polite, and gentle, rather 
afraid of strangers, and as mildly inquisitive 
as cats. Both Du Chaillu and Mr. Reade 

ee in these points, and the latter has 
iven a most amusing account of his intro- 
uction to a Fan village. He had been pre- 
viously challenged on the Gaboon River by 
a Fan, who forbade the boat to pass, but, 
on being offered a brass rod per diem as 
a recompense for his services as guide, 
“grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” which 
showed his filed teeth, and agreed to con- 
duct the party to the-next village. He kept 
his word like a man, and brought the boat 
to a village, where our author made his first 
acquaintance with the tribe. 

“T examined these people with the inter- 
est of a traveller; they hailed me with the 
enthusiasm of a mob. The chief’s house, to 
which I had been conducted, was surrounded 
by a crowd of cannibals, four deep; and the 
slight modicum of light which native archi- 
tecture permits to come in by'the door was 
intercepted by heads and parrots’ feathers. 
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At the same time, every man talked as if he 
had two voices. Oshupu obtained me a 
short respite by explaining to them that it 
was the habit of the animal to come out to 
air himself, and to walk to and fro in the 
one street of the village. Being already 
inured to this kind of thing, I went out at 
sunset and sat before the door. Oshupu, 
squatting beside me, and playing on a musi- 
cal instrument, gave the proceeding the 
appearance of a theatrical entertainment. 

“ And this taught me how often an actor 
can return the open merriment of the house 
with sly laughter in his sleeve. One seldom 
has the fortune to see anything so ludicrous 
on the stage as the grotesque grimaccs of a 
laughing audience. But oh, if Hogarth 
could have seen my cannibals! Here stood 
two men with their hands upon each other’s 
shoulders, staring at me in mute wonder, 
their eyes like saucers, their mouths like 
open sepulchres. There an old woman, in 
a stooping attitude, with her hands on her 
knees, like a cricketer ‘ fielding out;’ a man 
was dragging up his frightened wife to look 
at me, anda child cricd bitterly with averted 
eyes. After the Fans had taken the edge 
off their curiosity, and had dispersed a little 
I rose to enjoy my evening promenade. All 
stared at me with increasing wonder. That 
a man should walk backward and forward 
with no fixed object is something which 
the slothful negro cannot understand, and 
which possibly appears to him rather the 
action of a beast than of a human being. 

“It was not long before they contrived to 
conquer their timidity. I observed two or 
three girls whispering together and looking 
at me. Presently I felt an inquisitive finger 
laid on my coat, and heard the sound of bare 
feet running away. I remained in the same 
position. Then one bolder than the rest 
approached me, and spoke to me smiling. I 
assumed as amiable an expression as Nature 
would permit, and touched my ears to show 
that I did not understand. At this they had 
a great laugh, as if I had said something 
good, and the two others began to draw 
near like cats. One girl took my hand 
between hers, and ἢ Πρ it timidly; the 
others, raising toward me their beautiful 
black eyes, and with smiles showing teeth 
which were not filed, and which were as 
white as snow, demanded permission to 
touch this hand, which seemed to them so 
strange. And then they all felt my cheeks 
and my straight hair, and looked upon me 
as a tame prodigy sent to them by the gods; 
and all the while they chattered, the pretty 
things, as if I could understand them. 

᾿ Now ensued a grand discussion; first 
my skin was touched, and then my coat, 
and the two were carefully compared. At 
length one of them haj pened to pull back 
my coat, and on seeing my wrist they gave 
a cry, and clapped their hands unanimously. 
They had been arguing whether my coat 
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was of the same material as my skin, and an 
accident had solved the mystery. 

“JT was soon encircled by women and chil- 
dren, who wished to touch my hands, and to 
peep under my cutfs—a proceeding which I 
endured with exemplary patience. Nor did 
I ever spend half an hour in a Fan village 
before these weaker vessels had forgottem 
that they had cried with terror when they 
first saw me; and before I also had forgotten 
that these amicable Yaricos would stew me 
in palm oil and serve me up before their 
ave sires, if so ordered, with as little reluc- 
tance as an English cook would crimp her 
cod, skin her eels alive, or boil her lobsters 
into red agony.” 

The Fans are a fierce and warlike people, 
and by dint of arms have foreed their way 
into countries far distant from their own, 
wherever that niny have been. No tribes 
have been able to stand against them, and 
even the large and powerful Bakalai and 
Shekiani have had to yield up village after 
Village to the invaders, so that In some parts 
all these tribes are curiously intermingled, 
and all these are at war with each other. 
The Fans, however, are more than a match 
for the other two, even if they were to com- 
bine forces, which their short-sighted jeal- 
ousy will not permit them to do; and by 
slow degrees the Bakalai and Shekiani are 
wasting away, and the Fans taking their 
places. They have even penetrated into 
the Mpongwé country, so that they pro- 
ceed steadily from the east toward the sea- 
board. 

The progress made by the Fans has been 
astonishingly rapid. Before 1847 they were 
only known traditionally to the sea-shore 
tribes as a race of warlike cannibals, a few 
Villages being found in the mountainous 
region from which the head waters of the 
Gaboon River take their origin. Now they 
have passed westward until they are within 
a few miles of the sea-coast and are now 
and then seen among the settlements of the 
traders. 

Every Fan becomes a warrior when he 
obtains the age of manhood, and goes sys- 
tematically armed with a truly formidable 
array of weapons. Their principal offen- 
sive weapon is the huge war-knife, which is 
sometimes three feet in length, and seven 
inches or so in width. 

Several forms of these knives are shown 
in the illustration on page 558. The gen- 
eral shape is much like that of the knives 
used in other parts of Western Africa. 
That on the left hand (fig. 1) may almost be 
called a sword, so large and heavy is it. In 
using it, the Fan warrior prefers the point 
to the edge, and keeps it sharpened for the 
express purpose. Another form of knife is 
seen in fig. 2. This has no point, and is 
used as a cutting instrument. Many of 
them have also a smaller knife, which they 
use for cutting meat, and other domestic 
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purpane® reserving the large knives en- 
tirely for battle. 

All these knives are kept very sharp, and 
are preserved in sheaths, such as are seen 
in the illustration. The sheaths are mostly 
made of two flat pieces of wood, slightly 
hollowed out, so as to receive the blade, 
and covered with hide of some sort. Snake 
skin forms a favorite covering to the sheaths, 
and any of the sheaths are covered with 
human skin, torn from the body of a slain 
enemy. The two halves of the sheath are 
bound together by strips of raw hide, which 
hold them quite firmly in their places. 

Axes of different kinds are also employed 
by the Fans. One of these bears a singular 
resemblance to the Neam-Nam war-knife, 
4s Seen on page 437, and is used in exactly 
the same manner, namely, as a missile. Its 
head is flat and pointed, and just above the 
handle is a sharp projection, much like that 
on the Neam-Nam knife. When the Fan 
warrior flings his axe, he aims it at the head 
of the enemy, and has a knack of hurling it 
sv that its point strikes downward, and thus 
inflicts a blow strong enough to crush even 
the hard skull of a native African. 

Spears arc also used, their shafts being 
about six or seven feet in length, and of 
some thickness. They are used for thrust- 
ing, and not for throwing, and their heads 
are of various shapes. Theré is a very good 
group of them in the museum of the An- 
thropological Society, exhibiting the chief 
forms of the heads. These spears, as well 
as the shield which accompanies them, were 
brought to England by M. du Chaillu, to 
whom we are indebted for most of our 
knowledge concerning this remarkable tribe. 
Some of the spear heads are quite plain 
and jeabehianed: while others are formed 
in rather a fantastical manner. One, for 
example, has several large and flat barbs 
set just under the head, another has only 
a single pair of barbs, while a third looks 
much like the sword-knife set in the end 
of a shaft, and so convertcd into a spear. 

All their weapons are kept in the best 
order, their owners being ever ready for a 
fray ; and they are valued in proportion to 
the execution which they have done, the 
warriors having an almost superstitious 
regard for a knife which has killed a man. 
Their weapons are all made by themselves, 
and the quality of the steel is really sur- 
prising. They obtain their iron ore from 
the surface of the ground, where it lics 
about plentifully in some localities. In 
order to smelt it, they cut a vast supply of 
wood and build a large pile, laying on ita 
quantity of the ore broken into pieces. 
More wood is then thrown on the top, and 
the whole is lighted. Fresh supplies of 
wood are continually added, until the iron 
is fairly melted out of the ore. Of course 
by this rough mode of procedure, a con- 
siderable percentage of the metal ia lost, 
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but that is thought of very little conse- 
quence. 

The next business is to make the cast- 
iron malleable, which is done by a series of 
beatings and hammerings, the result being 
a wonderfully well-tempered seel. For 
their purposes, such steel is far preferable 
to that which is made in England; and. 
when a Fan wishes to make a particularly 
good knife or spear head. he would rather 
smelt and temper iron for himself than use 
the best steel that Sheffield can produce. 

The bellows which they employ are made 
on exactly the same principle as those which 
have several times been mentioned. They 
are made of two short hollow cylinders, to 
the upper end of which is tied a loose piece 
of soft hide. A wooden handle is fixed to 
each skin. From the bottoms of the cylin- 
ders a wooden pipe is led, and the two pi es 
converge in an iron tube. The end of this 
tube is placed in the fire, and the bellows- 
man, by working the handles up and down 
alternately, drives a constant stream of air 
into the fire. 

Their anvils and hammers are equally 
simple ; and yet, with such rude materials, 
they contrive, by dint of patient working, 
to turn out admirable specimens of black- 
smith’s work. All their best weapons are 
decorated with intricate patterns engraven 
on the blades, and, as time is no object to 
ther, they will spend many months on the 
figuring and finis ring of a single axe blade. 
The patterns are made by means of a small 
chisel anda hammer. Some of their ruder 
knives are not intended as weapons of war, 
but merely as instruments by which they 
can cut down the trees and brushwood that 
are in the way when they want to clear a 
spot for agriculture. It will now be seen 
why iron is so valuable a commodity among 
the Fans, and why a couple of heavy anklets. 
made of this precious metal should be so 
valued by the women. 

There is one very singular weapon among 
the Fans. Perhaps thcre is no part of the 
world where we could less expect to find 
the crossbow than among a cannibal tribe 
at the head of the Gaboon. Yet there the 
crossbow is regularly used as an engine of 
war, and a most formidable weapon it is, 
giving its possessors a terrible advan 
over their foes. The ingenuity exhibited 
in the manufacture of this weapon is very 
great, and yet one cannot but wonder at 
the odd mixture of cleverness and stupidit 
which its structure shows. The bow 
very strong, and when the warrior wishes 
to bend it he seats himself on the ground, 
put his foot against the bow, and so has 

th hands at liberty, by which he can haul 
the cord into the notch which holds ft until 
it is released by the trigger. The shaft is 
about five feet long, and is split for a con- 
siderable portion of its length. The little 
stick which is thrust between the split por- 
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tions constitutes the trigger, and the method 
of using it is as follows :— 

Just below the notch which holds the 
string is a round hole through which 
a short peg. The other end of the 
which is made of very hard wood,is _ . 
into the lower half of the split shaft, and 
plays freely through the hole. When the 
two halves of the shaft are separated by the 
trigger, the peg is pulled through the hole, 
and allows the cord to rest in the notch. 
But as soon as the trigger is removed the 
two halves close together, and the peg is 
thus driven up through the hole, knocking 
the cord out of the notch. I have in my 
collection a Chinese crossbow, the string 
of which is released on exactly the same 
principle. 

Of course, an accurate aim is out of the 
question, for the trigger-peg is held so tightly 
between the two elses of the shaft that it 
cannot be pulled out without so great an 
effort that any aim must be effectually de. 
ranged. But in the use of this weapon aim 
is of very little consequence, as the bow is 
only used at Ser short ranges, fifteen yao 
being about the longest distance at which a 
Fan cares to expend an arrow. The arrows 
themselves are not calculated for long ming 
as they are merely little strips of wood a ot 
or so in length, and about the sixth of an 
inch in diameter. They owe their terrors, 
not to their sharpness, nor to the velocity 
with which they are impelled, but to the 

oison with which their tips are imbued. 

ndeed, they are so extremely light that they 
cannot be merely laid on the groove of the 
shaft, lest they should be blown away by 
the wind. They are therefore fastened in 
their place with a little piece of gum, of 
which the archer always takes care to have 
a supply at hand. Owing to their diminu- 
tive size, they cannot be seen until their 
force is expended, and to this circumstance 
they owe much of their power. They have 
no feathers, neither does any particular care 
seem to be taken about their tips, which, 
although pointed, are not nearly as sharp ag 


those of tiny arrows used by the Dyaks 
of Borneo, er the Macoushies of the Esse- 
quibo. 

The with which their points are 


imbued is procured from the juice of some 
plant at present unknown, and two or three 
coatings are given before the weapon is con- 
sidered to be sufficiently envenomed. The 
Fans to be unacquainted with any 
antidote for the poison, or, if they do know 
of any, they keep it a profound secret. The 
among the Borjesmans, with Tegan to the 
among esmans, to 
antidote for the poison-grub. 

Besides these arro perf use others 
about two feet in length, iron heads, 
whenever they go in search of lerge 
bat in warfare, the little arrow is 


strong enough to penetrate the skin 


we 
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human being, and is therefore used in pref- 
erence to the larger and more cumbrous dart. 

The only defensive weapon is the shield, 
which is made from the hide of the elephant. 
It varies slightly in shape, but is generally 
oblong, and is about three feet long by two 
and a half wide, so that it covers all the vital 

rts of the body. The piece of hide used 
or the shield is cut from the shoulders of 
the elephant, where, as is the case with the 
pachyderms in general, the skin is thickest 
and strongest. No spear can penetrate this 
shield, the axe cannot hew its way through 
it, the missile knife barely indents it, and the 
croasbow arrows rebound harmlessly from 
its surface. Even a bullet will glance off 
if it should strike one on shield. 
Such a shield is exceedingly valuable, be- 
cause the skin of an elephant will not afford 
material for more than one or two shields, 


gate eet capil Darton at 
“spo e is necessarily @ Ἐ 
ter,” and thinks it the moat διοξίονι in 


the world to give the game a fair chanes of 


. When he to humt, he intends 
to kifthe ΔΑ πα] Aeldveaten sat ie the least 


as to the means which he uses. The man- 
ner of elephant hunting is exceediagty in- 
genious. 

As soon as they find an elephant feeding, 
the Fans choose a spot at a little distance 
where the monkey vines and other creepers 
dangle most luxuriantly from the beughs. 

uietly detaching them, they interweave 
them among the tree trunks, 80 as to make 
a strong, net-like barrier, which is elastic 
enough to yield to the rush of an elephant, 
and strong enough to detain and entangle 
him. Moreover, the Fans know well that 
the elephant dreads anything that looks like 
ἢ fence, and, as has been well said, may be 
kept prisoner in an enclosure which would 
not detain. a calf. 

When the barrier is completed, the Fans, 
armed with their spears, surround the ele-, 
phant, and by shouts and cries drive him in’ 
the direction of the barrier. As soon as he 
strikes against it, he is filled with terror, and 
instead of exerting his gigantic strength, 
and breaking through the obstacle, he strug- 
gles in vague terror, while his enemies 
crowd round him, inflicting wound afte 
wound with their broad-bladed spears. In 
vain does he strike at the twisted vines, or 
endeavor to pull them down with his trunk, 
and equally in vain he endeavors to trample 
them under foot. The elastic ropes yield to 
his efforta, and in the meanwhile the fatal 
maiseiles are poured on him from every side. 
of the hunters crawl threugh the 
and wound him from below; others 
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climb up trees, and hurl spears from among 
the boughs; while the bolder attack him 
openly, running away if he makes a charge, 
and returning as soon as he pauses, cluster- 
ing round him like flies round a carcass. 

his mode of chase is not without its dan- 
gers, men being frequently killed by the ele- 
phant, which charges unexpectedly, knocks 
them down with a blow of the trunk, and 
then tramples them under foot. Sometimes 
an unfortunate hunter, when poatged by the 
animal, loses his presence of mind, runs to- 
ward the vine barrier, and is caught in the 
very meshes which he helped to weave. 
Tree climbing is the usual resource of a 
chased hunter; and. as the Fans can run u 
trees almost as easily as monkeys, they and 
themselves safer among the branches than 
they would be if they merely tried to dodge 
the animal round the tree trunks. 

The Fans also use an elephant trap which 
is identical in principle with that which is 
used in killing the hippopotamus, — namely, 
a weighted spear hung to a branch under 
which the elephant must pass, and detached 
by a string tied to a trigger. The natives 

_ aasisted in their elephant-hunting ex- 

itions by the character of the animal. 

icious and crafty as is the elephant, 

tt has a strong disinclination to leave a 
spot where it finds the food which it likes 
best; and in consequence of this peculiarity, 
whenever an elephant is discovered, the 
Fans feel sure that it will remain in the 
aanse piace for several days, and take their 
measures accordingly. 

When they have killed an elephant, they 
utilize nearly the whole of the enormous 
carcass, taking out the tusks for sale, using 
the skin of the back for shields, and eating 
the whole of the flesh. To European pal- 
ates the flesh of the elephant is distasteful 
partly on account of its peculiar flavor, and 
partly because the cookery of the native 
African is not of the best character. M. du 
Chaillu speaks of it in very contemptuous 
terms. “The elephant meat, of which the 
Fans seem to be very fond, and which they 
have been cooking and smoking for three 
days, is the toughest and most disagreeable 
meat I ever tasted. I cannot explain its 
taste, because we have no flesh which tastes 
like it, but it seems full of muscular fibre or 

ristle; and when it has been boiled for two 
ys, twelve hours each day, it is still tough. 
The flavor is not unpleasant; but, although 
I had tried at different times to accustom 
yself to it, I found only that my disgust 
ew greater.” 

Whether elephant meat is governed by 
the same culinary laws as 0x meat remains 
to be seen; but, if such be the case, the cook 
who boiled the meat for twenty-four hours 
seems to have ἘΠΕΘΒΊΟΙΕΙΣ upon a plan 
that would make the t beef ob 
stringy tasteless, and almost uneata 
Had it been gently simmered for six hours, 
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the résult might have been different; but to 
boil meat for twenty-four hours by way of 
making it tender is as absurd as boiling an 
egg for the same period by way of making 
it soft. 

As to their diet in general, the Fans do 
not deserve a very high culinary rank. 
They have plenty of material, and very 
slight notions of using it. The manioc 
affords them a large portion of their vege- 
table food, and is particularly valuable on 
account of the case with which it is culti- 
vated, a portion of the stem carelessly 
placed in the ground producing in a single 
season two or three large roots. The leaves 
are also boiled and eaten. Pumpkins of dif- 
ferent kinds are largely cultivated, and even 
the seeds are rendered edible. M. du 
Chaillu says that during the pumpkin season 
the villages seem covered with the seeds, 
which are spread out to dry, and, when dried, 
they are packed in leaves and hung in the 
smoke over the fireplace, in order to keep off 
the attacks of an insect which injures them. 

When they are to be eaten, they are first 
boiled, and then the skin is removed. The 
seeds are next placed ina mortar together 
with a little swect oil, and are pounded into a 
soft, pulpy mass, which is finally cooked 
over the fire, either in an earthen pot or ina 
plantain leaf. This is a very palatable sort 
of food, and some persons prefer it to the 
pumpkin itself 

The mortars are not in the least like those 
of Europe, being long, narrow troughs, two 
feet in length, two or three inches deep, and 
seven or elght wide. Each family has one 
or two of these small implements, but there 
are always some enormous mortars for the 
common use of the village, which are em- 

loyed in pounding manioc. When the seed 
is pounded into a pasfe, it is formed into 
cakes, and can be kept for some little time. 

The cooking pots are made of clay, and 
formed with wonderful accuracy, seeing 
that the Fans have no idea of the potter's 
wheel, even in its simplest forms. Their 
couking pots are round and flat, and are 
shaped something like milk pans. They 
also make clay water bottles of quite a clas- 
sical shape, and vessels for palm wine are 
made from the same material. These wine 
jars are shaped mueh like the amphore of 
the ancients. The chay is moulded by hand, 
dried thoroughly in the sun, and then baked 
in a fire. The exterior is adorned with pat- 
terns much like those on the knives and axes. 

The Fans also make the bowls of their 
pipes of the same clay, but always form the 
stems of wood. The richer among them 
make their pipes entirely of’ iron, and prefer 
them, in spite of their weight and apparent 
inconvenience, to any others. They also 
make very ingenious water bottles out of 
reeds, and, in order to render them water 
tight, plaster them within and without with 
a vegetable gum. This gum is first soft- 
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ened in the fire, and laid on tho vessel like 
pitch. It has a very unpleasant flavor until it 
is quite seasoned, and is therefore kept under 
water for several weeks before it is used. 

Like some other savage tribes, the Fans 
have acraving for meat, which sometimes 
becomes so powerful as to deserve the name 
of adisease. The elephant affords enough 
meat to quell this disease for a considerable 
time, and therefore they have a great liking 
for the flesh of this animal. But the great 
luxury of a Fan is the flesh of a sheep, an 
animal which they can scarcely ever procure. 
Mr. W. Reade, in his “Savage Africa,” gives 
a most amusing description of the sensation 
produced among his Fan boatmen: — 

“ Before I left the village I engaged 
another man, which gave me a crew of 
eight. I also purchased a smooth-skinned 
sheep, and upon this poor animal, as it lay 
shackled in our prow, many a hungry eye 
was cast. When it bleated the whole crew 
burst into one loud carnivorous grin. Bush- 


men can sometimes enjoy a joint of stringy 


venison, a cut off a smoked elephant, a 
boiled monkey, or a grilled snake; but a 
sheep —a real domestic sheep !— an animal 
which had long been looked upon as the 
pride of their village, the eyesore of their 
poorer neighbors — which they had been in 
the habit of calling ‘brother? and upon 
whom they had lavished all the privileges of 
a fellow-citizen ! 

“That fate should have sent the white 
and wealthy offspring of the sea to place 
this delicacy within their reach was some- 
thing too strong and sudden for their feeble 
minds. They were unsettled; they could 
not paddle properly; their souls (which are 
certainly in their stomachs, wherever ours 
may be) were restless and quivering toward 
that sheep, as (I have to invent metaphors) 
the needle ere it rests upon its star. 

“ When one travels in the company of 
cannibals, it is bad policy to let them become 
too hungry. At mid-day I eave orders that 
the sheep should be killed. There was a 
yell of triumph, a broad knife steeped in 
blood, a long struggle; then three fires 
blazed forth, three clay pots were placed 
thereon, and filled with the bleeding limbs 
of the deceased. On an occasion like this, 
the negro is endowed for a few moments 
with the energy and pomp of the 
European. Nor would I complain of need- 
less delay in its preparation for the table — 
which was red clay covered with grass. ~The 
mutton, having been slightly warmed, was 
rapidly devoured. 

“ After this they wished to recline among 
the fragments of the feast, and enjoy a 
sweet digestive repose. But then the white 
man arose, and exercised that power with 
which the lower animals are quelled. His 
look and his tone drew them to their 
work, though they did not understand his 
words.” 
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THE preceding story naturally brings us 
to the chief characteristic of the Fans, — 
namely, their cannibalism. 

Some tribes where this custom is prac- 
tised are rather ashamed of it, and can only 
be induced to acknowledge it by cautious 
cross-questioning. The Fans, however, are 
not in the least ashamed of it, and will talk 
of it with perfect freedom—at Icast until 
they see that their interlocutor is shocked 
by their confession. Probably on this ac- 
count missionaries have found some diffi- 
culty in extracting information on the sub- 
ject. Their informants acknowledged that 

uman flesh was eaten by their tribe, but 
not in their village. Then, as soon as they 
had arrived at the village in which canni- 
balism was said to exist, the inhabitants 
said that the travellers had been misin- 
formed. Certainly their tribe did eat hu- 
man flesh, but no one in their village did so. 
But, if they wanted to see cannibalism, they 
must go back to the village from which they 
had just come, and there they would find it 
in full force. 

Knowing this peculiarity, Mr. W. Reade 
took care to ask'no questions on the subject 
until he had passed through all the places 
previously visited by white men, and then 
quesvoned an old and very polite cannibal. 

is answers were plain enough. Of course 
they a'l ate men. He ate men himself. 
Man’s desh was very good, and was “like 
monkey, all fat.” He mostly ate prisoners 
of war, but some of his friends ate the 
bodies of executed wizards, a food of which 
he was rather afraid, thinking that it might 

i with him. 

would ποὺ allow that he ate his own 


relations when they died, although such a 
statement is made, and has not as yet been 
disproved. Some travellers say that the 
Fans do not eat people of their own village, 
but live on terms of barter with neigh- 
boring villages, amicably exchanging their 
dead for culinary purposes. The Oshebas, 
another cannibal tribe of the same country, 
keep up friendly relations with the Fans. 
and exchange the bodies of the dead with 
them. The bodies of slaves are also sold 
for the pot, and are tolerably cheap, a dead 
slave costing, on the average, one small ele- 
phant’s tusk. 

The friendly Fan above mentioned held, in 
common with many of his dark countrymen, 
the belief that all white men were canni- 
bals. “ These,” said a Bakalai slave, on first 
beholding a white man, “are the men that 
eat us!” So he asked Mr. Reade why the 
white men take the trouble to send to Af- 
rica for negroes, when they could eat as 
many white men as they liked in their own 
land. His interlocutor having an eye to 
the possible future, discreetly answered that 
they were obliged to do so, because the flesh 
of white men was deadly poison, with which 
answer the worthy cannibal was perfectly 
satisfied. 

Just before M. du Chaillu came ate: 
the Fans a strange and wild incident ha 
occurred. It has already been mentioned 
that the Fans have been for some years 
pushing their way westward, forming part 
of the vast stream of human life that con- 
tinually pours over the great mountain wall 
which divides Central Africa from the coast 
tribes. After passing through various die- 
tricts, and conquering their inhabitanta, 
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S36 
they came upun a village of the Mpongwé, 
a ΠΣ to their wont, attacked it 
The Mpongwé were utterly incapable of 
resisting these warlike and ferocious inva- 
ders, and soon fled from their homes. leav- 
ing them in the hands of the enemy. The 
reader may find an illustration of this scene 
on the next page. 

The Fans at once engaged in their favor- 
ite pastime of plunder, robbing every hut 
that they could find, and, when they had 
cleared all the houses, invading the burial- 
grounds, and digging up the bodies of the 
chiefs for the sake of the ornaments, weap- 
ons, and tools which are buried with them. 

They had filled two canoes with their 
stolen treastires when they came upon a 

ve containing a newly-buried body. This 

ey at once exhumed, and, taking it to 
a convenient spot under some mangrove 
trees, lighted a fire, and cooked the body in 
the very pots which ey ee found in the 
game grave with it. Θ᾽ reader will re- 
member that the Mpongwé tribe bury with 
the bodies of their principal men the arti- 
cles which they possessed in life, and that a 
chief's grave is therefore a perfect treasure 
house. 
' All bodies, however, are not devoured, 
those of the kings and great chiefs bein 
buried together with their best apparel and 
most valuable ornaments. 

The matrimonial customs of the Fans 
deserve a brief notice. The reader may 
remember that, as a general rule, the native 

ican race is not a prolific one—at all 
events in its own land, though, when 
imported to other countries as slaves, the 
icans have large families. Children are 
greatly desired by the native tribes because 
ey add to the dignity of the parent, and 
the lack of children is one of the reasons 
ΤῊ polygamy is so universally practised; 
and, as a rule,a man has more wives than 
children. Yetthe Fans offered a remarkable 
exception to this rule, probably on account 
of the fact that they do not marry until 
their wives have fairly arrived at woman’s 
estate. They certainly betroth their female 
children at a very early age, often as soon 
as they are born, but the actual marriage 
does not take place until the child has 
become a woman, and in the meantime the 
betrothed he remains with her parents, 
and is not allowed that unrestricted license 
which prevails among so many of the Afri- 
can tribes. 

This early betrothal is a necessity, as the 
pricé demanded for a wife is a very heavy 
one, and a man has to work for a long time 
before he can gather sufficient property for 
the purchase. Now that the Fans have 
forced themselves into the trading parts of 
the country, “ trader’s goods” are the only 
articles that the father will accept in return 
for. his daughter; and, as: thos goods are 
only to be bought with ivory, the Fan bride- 
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groom has to kill a great number of ele- 
phants before he can claim his wife. 

Bargaining for a wife is often a very 
amusing scene (see illustration on next 
page), especially if the father has been suffi- 
ciently sure of his daughter’s penny to re- 
frain from betrothing her as a child, and to 
put her up, as it were, to auction when she 
18 nearly old enough to be married. The 
dusky suitor dresses himself in his best 
apparel, and waits on the father, in order to 
open the negotiation. 

His business is, of course, to depreciate 
the beauty of the girl, to represent ae 
although she may be very pretty as a chil 
of eleven or twelve, she will have fallen off 
in her good looks when she is a mature 
woman of fourteen or fifteen. The father, 
on the contrary, extols the value of his 
daughter, speaks slightingly of the suitor as 
ἃ man quite beneath his notice, and forth- 
with sets a price on her that the richest 
warrior could not hope to Pay: Copper and 
brass pans, technically called “neptunes,” 
are the chief articles of barter among the 
Fans, who, however, do not use them for 
cooking, preferring for this purpose their 
own clay pots, but merely for a convenient 
mode of carrying a certain weight of pre- 
cious metal. Anklets and armlets of copper 
are also much valued, and so are white 
beads, while of late years thé abominable 
“trade-guns” have become indispensable. 
At last, after multitudinous arguments on 
beth sides, the affair is settled, and the price 
of the girl agreed upon. Part is generally 
pac at the time by way of earnest, and the 

ridegroom ~promises to pay the remainder 
when he comes for his wife. 

As soon as the day of the wedding is 
fixed, the bridegroom and his friends begin 
to make repre non for the grand feast 
with which they are expected to entertain 
a vast number of guests. Some of them 
go off and busy themselves in hunting ele- 
phants, smoking and drying the flesh, and 
preserving the tusks for sale. Others pre- 
pare large quantities of manioc bread and 
plantains, while others find a congenial 
occupation in brewing great quuntities of 
palm wine. Hunters are also engaged for 
the purpose of keeping up the supply of 
meat. 

When the day is fixed, all the inhabitants 
of the village assemble, and the bride is 
handed over to her husband, who has 
already paid her price. Both are, of course, 
dressed in their very best. The bride 
wears, as is the custom among unmarried. 
females, nothing but red paint and as many 
ornaments as she can manage to procure. 
Her hair is decorated with great quantities 
of white beads, and her wrists and ankles 
are hidden under a profasion of brass and 
copper es ep The bridegréom oils his body 
until his skin shines like.a mirror, Ὁ 
and polishes his well-filed teeth, adorns his 
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head with a tuft of brightly colored feathers, 
and ties round hfs waist the handsomest 
skin which he possesscs. 

A scene of unrestrained jollity then com- 
mences. The guests, sometimes several 
hundred in number, keep up the feast for 
three or four days in succession, eating ele- 
phants’ flesh, drinking palm wine, and dan- 
cing, until the powers of nature are quite 
exhausted, and then sleeping for an hour or 
two with the happy facility that distin- 
guishes the native African. Awaking from 
their brief slumber, they begin the feast 
afresh, and after the first few honrs scarcely 
one of the guests is sober, or indeed is 
expected to be so. At last, however, all 
the wine is drunk, and then the guests 
return to an involuntary state of sobriety. 

We now come to the religion and super- 
stitions of the Fan tribe. <As far as they 
have any real worship they are idolaters. 
Each village has a huge idol, specially dedi- 
cated to the service of the family or clan of 
which the inhabitants of the village are 
composed, and at certain times the whole 
family assemble together at the tdol house 
or temple, and then go through their acts 
of worship, which consist chiefly of dancing 
and singing. Around each of the temples 
are placed a number of skulls of wild ani- 
mals, among which the gorilla takes the 
most conspicuous place. Such spots are 
thought very sacred, and no one would ven- 
ture to remove any of the skulls, such an 
act of desecration being thought a capital 
offence, 

Like many other savage tribes, they are 
very careless of human life, and have many 
capital offences, of which witchcraft is the 
most common. It may seem strange that 
people who habitually eat the bodies of their 
fellow-men should have any superstitious 
feclings whatever, but among the Fans the 
dread of sorcery is nearly as great as amone 
some of the tribes which have been already 
mentioned. 

Witcheraft, however, is not always pun- 
ished with death, the offender being some- 
times sold into slavery, the “emigrant” 
ships having of Jate years reecived many 
Fans on board. It will be scen that the 
Fans always utilize their criminals. Those 
Who are condemned for theft, or other ordi- 
nary crime, are executed, an their bodies 
eaten. But the wizards are supposed to 
possess some charms which would make 
their bodies as injurious after death as the 
culprits had been during life, and so they 
sell the criminal for “ traders’ goods.” 

No Fan ever dreams of going without a 
whole host of amulets, each of which is sup- 
posed to protect him from some special dan- 

er. The most valuable is one which is 
intended to guard the wearer in battle, and 
this is to be found on the person of every 
Fan warrior who can afford it. It is very 


simple, being nothing but an iron chain: 
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with links an inch and a half Ioag by an inch 
in width. This is hung over the left shoul- 
der and under the right-arm, and is thought 
to be very efticacious. Perhaps such a chain 
may at some time or other have turned the 
edge of a weapon, and, in consequence, the 
illogical natives haye thought that the iron 
chains were effectual preservatives in war. 

Next in value comes a small bag, which is 
hung round the neck, and which is a con- 
spicuous ornament umong the men. This 
is also a battle fetish, and is made of the skin 
of some rare animal. It contains bits of 
dried skin, feathers of scarce birds, the dried 
tips of monkeys’ tails, the dried intestines of 
certain animals, shells, and bits of bone. 
Each article must have been taken from 
some rare animal, and have been specially 
consecrated by the medicine man. The war- 
riors are ofien so covered with these and 
similar fetishes that they rattle at every step, 
much to the gratification of the wearer, and 
even the children are positively laden with 
fetish ornaments. 

The reader will remember that through- 
out the whole of the tribes which have been 
described rans a custom of celebrating some 
kind of religious ceremony when the new 
moon is first seen. This custom is to be 
also found among the Fans. It has been 
graphically described by Mr. W. Reade, as 
follows: — 

“The new moon began to rise. When she 
was high in the heavens, I had the fortune 
to witness a religions dance in her honor, 
There were two musicians, one of whom had 
an instrument called handja, constructed on 
the principle of an harmonicon; a piece of 
hard wood being beaten with sticks, and the 
notes issuing from calabashes of different 
sizes fastened below. This instrument is 
found everywhere in Western Africa. It is 
‘alled Balonda in Senegambia; Marimba in 
Angola. It is also described by Froebel 
as being used by the Indians of Central 
America, where, which is still more curious, 
it is known by the same name — Marimba. 
The other was a drum which stood Uae a 
pedestal, its skin made from an elephant’s 
ear. The dull thud of this drum, beaten 
with the hands, and the harsh rattle of the 
handja, summoned the dancers. 

“They came singing in procession from 
the forest. Their dance was uncouth; their 
song a solemn tuneless chant; they revolved 
in a circle, clasping their hands as we do in 
prayer, with their eyes fixed always on the 
moon, and sometimes their arms flung wildly 
toward her, The youth who played the 
drum assumed a glorious attitude. As I 
looked upon him—his head thrown_ back, 
his eyes upturned, his fantastic headdress, 
his naked, finely moulded form—I saw 
beauty in the savage for the first time. 

“The measure changed, and two women 
covered with green leaves and the skins o 
wild beasts, danced in the midst, where they 
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executed a pas-de-deuz which would have 
made a premiere danseuse despair. They 
accompanied their intricate steps with mirac- 
ulous contortions of the body, and obtained 
smal} presents of white beads trom the spec- 
tators. 

“Nt has always appeared to me a special 
ordinance of Nature that women, who are 80 
easily fatigued by the ascent of a flight of 
stairs, or by a walk to church, should be able 
to dance fur any length of time; but never 
did I see female endurance equal this. 
Never did I spend a worse nicht’s rest. All 
night long those dreary déatening sounds 
drove sleep away, and the next morning 
these two infatuated women were still to be 
‘sce Within a small but select circle of ‘ con- 
stant admirers,’ writhing in their sinuous 
{and now somewhat odorous) forms with 
unabated ardor.” . 

The form of marimba or handja which is 
uscd among the Fans has mostly seven 
notes, and the gourds have each a hole in 
them covered with a piccc of spider's web, as 
has already been narrated of the Central 
Africandrums. The Fan handja is fastened 
to aslight frame; and when the performer 
intends to play the instrument, he sits down, 

laces the frame on his knecs, so that the 

ndja is suspended between them, and then 
beats on the keys with two short sticks. 
Oue of these sticks is made of hard wood, 
but the end of the other is covered with 
some soft material so as to deaden the 
sound. The Fans have really some ear 
for music, and possess some pretty though 
rudely constructed airs. 

Of course the Fans have drums. The 
favorite form scems rather awkward to 
Europeans, It consists of a wooden and 
slightly conical cylinder, some four feet in 
length and only ten inches in diameter at 
the wider end, the other measuring barely 
seven inches. A skin is stretched tightly 
over the large end, and when the performer 
plays on it, he stands with bent knees, hold- 
ing the drum between them, and beats furi- 
ously on the head with two wooden sticks. 

To return to the Fan belicf iu charms. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
Fans mostly hunt the elephant by driving 
it against a barrier artificially 
vines, and killing it as it struggles to escape 
from the tangled and twisted creepers. They 
have also another and most ingenious plan, 
which, however, scarcely scems to be their 
own invention, but to be partly borrowed 
from the tribes through which they have 
passed in their progress westward. This 
plan is called the Nghal, that being the 
name of the enclosure into which the ani- 
mals are enticed. While Mr. Reade was in 
the country of the Mpongwé tribe, into 
which, it will be remembered, the Fans had 
forced their way, the hunters found out that 
three elephants frequented ‘a certain por- 
tion of the forest. Honorably paying the 
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Mpongwé for permission to hunt in their 
grounds, they set out and built round an 
open patch of ground an enclosure, slightly 
made, composed of posts and railings. 
Round the nghal were the huts of the Fan 
hunters. When Mr. Reade arrived there, 
he was told that the three elephants were 
within the -nghal, sleeping under a tree; and 
sure enough there they were, one of them 
being ἃ fine old male with a large pair of 
tusks. If he had chosen he could have 
walked through the fence without taking 
the trouble to alter his pace, but here he 
was, together with his companions, without 
the slightest idea of escaping. So certain 
were the hunters that their mushy, prey 
was safe, that they did not even take the 
trouble to close the openings through which 
the animals had entered the nghal. They 
were in no hurry to kill the elephants. 
They liked to look at them as they moved 
about in the nghal, apparently unconscious 
of the continual hubbub around them, and 
certainly undisturbed by it. The elephants 
were to remain there until the new moon, 
which would rise in a fortnight, and then 
they would be killed in its honor. 

θη inquiring, it was found that the enclo- 
sure was not built round the elephants, as 


might have been supposcd. No. It was 
built at some distance from the spot where 
the clephants were feeding. “The medi- 


cine men made fetish for them to come in. 
They came in. The medicine men made 
fetish for them to remain. And they re- 
mained. When they were being killed, 
fetish would be made that they might not 
be angry. In a fortnight’s time the new 
moon would appear, and the elephants 
would then be killed. Before that time all 
the shrubs and light grass would be cut 
down, the fence would be strengthened, 
and interlaced with boughs. The elephants 
would be killed with spears, crossbows, and 
guns.” 

The natives, however, would not allow 
their white visitor to enter the nghal, as he 
wished to do, and refused all his bribes of 
beads and other articles precious to the soul 
of the Fan. They feared lest the presence 
of a white man might break the fetish, and 
the sight of a white face might frighten the 
elephants so much as to make them disre- 
gard all the charms that had been laid upon 
them, and rush in their terror against the 
fragile barrier which held them prisoners. . 

to the method by which the elephants 
were induced tu enter the enclosure, no 
other answer was made than that which 
had already been given. In India the 
enclosure is a vast and complicated trap, 
with an opening a mile or so in width, into 
which the elephants are driven gradually, 
and which is closed behind them as they 
advance into smaller and smaller prisons. 
In Africa all that was done was to build an 
enclosure, to leave an opening just large 
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enough to admit an elephant, to make fetish curious ceremony, which has somewhat of ἃ 
for the elephants, and in they came. religious character about it. No meat is 
The whole thing isa mystery. Mr. Reade, touched until these rites have been com- 
who frankly confesses that if he had not picket The whole hunting party assem- 
with his own eyes seen the nghal and its bles round the failen elephant, and dances 
still open door he would have refused tc round its body. The medicine man ther 
believe the whole story, is of opinion tha’ comes and cuts off a piece of meat from one 
the “fetish” in question is threcfold. He of the hind legs ani places it in a basket, 
suggests that the first fetish was a PRCD ORE: there being as many baskets as slain ele- 
tion of some plant for which the elephants phants. The meat is then cooked under 
have the same mania that cats have for va- the superintendence of the medicine man 
lerian and pigeons for salt, and thinks thai and the party who killed the elephant, and 
they may have been enticed into the ngha] it is then carried off into the woods and 
by means of this herb. Then, after they offered to the fdol. Of coutse the idol is 
had been induced to enter the enclosure, supposed to eat it, and the chances are that 
that they were kept from approaching the he does so through the medium of his rep- 
fence by means of drugs distasteful to them, resentative, the medicine man. Before the 
and that the “fetish” which prevented baskets are taken into the woods, the hunt- 
them from being angry when killed was ers dance about them as they had danced 
simply a sort of opiate thrown to them. round the elephant, and beseech the idol 
The well-known fastidiousness of the ele- to be liberal toward them, and give them 
phant may induce some readers to think plenty of elephants so that they may be 
that this last suggestion is rather im- able to give him plenty of meat. 7 
probable. But it is also known that, in The spirits being thus ‘propitiated, the 
some parts of Africa, elephants are usually flesh is i ie off the bones of the ele- 
drugged by poisoned food, and that the phant, sliced, and hung upon branches, and 
Indian domesticated elephant will do almost smoked until it is dry, when it can be kept 
anything for sweetmeats in which the in- for a considerable time. 
a red hemp forms an ingredient. The reader may remember that one of 
That the elephants are prevented from the principal ornaments of the idol temple is 
approaching the fence by means of a dis- the skull of the gorilla, and the same object 
tasteful prepa oo seems likely from a is used by several of the tribes for a similar 
picce of fetishism that Mr. Reade witnessed. purpose. The fact is, all the natives of 
At a certain time of the day the medicine those districts in which the gorilla still sur- 
man made his round of the fence, singing in vive are horribly afraid of the animal, and 
a melancholy voice, and daubing the posts feel for it that profound respect which, in 
and rails with a dark brown liquid. is the savage mind, is the result of fear, and 
was acknowledged to be the fetish by which fear only. A savage never respects any- 
the elephants were induced to remain within thing that he does not fear, and the very 
the enclosure, and it is very probable that it profound respect which so many tribes, 
ossessed some odor which disgusted the even the fierce, warlike, and-well-armed 
een-scented unimals, and kept them away Fans, have for the gorilla, show that it is 


from its influence. _ Yeally an animal which is to be dreaded. 
Mr. Reade also suggests that this method There has been 80 much controversy about 
of catching elephants may be a relic of the the gorilla, and the history of this tic 


days when ican elephants were taken ape is so inextricably interwoven with this 
alive and trained to the service of man, as part of South Africa, that the present work 
they are now in India and Ceylon. -That would be imperfect without a brief notice 
the knowledge of elephant training has of it. In the above-mentioned controversy, 
been lost is no wonder, considering the twe epposite views were taken—one, that 
internecine feuds with prevail among.the the gorilla was the acknowledged king of 
tribes of Africa, and μιν νος ~~ —-.~--,the forest, supplanting all other wild ani- 
developing the arts of pease-- But thas mals, and even attacking and driving awa 
they were so caught τοῦ trained, eveirtn the elephant itself, Of man it had no ‘dread, 
the old classical days, ia we. known; ‘and lying in wait for him and attacking him 
from all accounts the elephants of Africg whenever it saw a chance, and being a ter- 
were not one whit inferier to.their Indian rible antagonist even in fair fight, the duel 
relatives in sagacity or dumlity. Yet there between man and beast being a combat a 
is now no part of Africa in which the Voutrance, in which one or the other must 
natives seem to have the least idea that perish. 
such monstrous animals could be subjected Those who took the opposite view de- 
to the eway of man, and even in Abyssinia nounced all these stories as “old wives’ 
the sight of elephants acting as beasts of fubles, only fit to be relegated to your 
burden and traction filled the natives with grandmother's bookshelves,”—-I quote the 
half incredulous awe. exact words — 58 ng that the gorilla, being 
When the Fans have succeeded in killing an ape, is necessarily a timid and retiring 
an elephant, they proceed to go threugh a animal, afraid of man, and running away 
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when it sees him. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that M. du Chaillu is responsible 
for many of the statements contained in the 
former of these theories — several, however, 
being confessedly gathered from hearsay, 
and that several .others were prevalent 
throughout Europe long before Du Chaillu 
published his well-known work. 

The truth seems to le between these 
statements, and it is tolerably evident that 
the gorilla is a fierce and savage beast when 
attacked, but that it will not go out of its 
way to attack a man, and_ indeed will al- 
ways avoid him if it can. That it is capa- 
ble of being a fierce and determined enemy 
is evident trom the fact that one of Mr. W. 
Reade’s guides, the hunter Etia, had his 
left hand crippled by the bite of a gorilla; 
and Mr. Wilson mentions that he has seen 
a man who had lost nearly the whole calf 
of one leg in a similar manner, and who 
said that he was in a fair way of being torn 
in pieces if he had not been rescued by his 
companions. Formidable as are the terrible 
jaws and teeth of the gorilla when it suc- 
ceeds in seizing a man, its charge is not 
nearly so much to be feared as that of the 
leopard, as it is made rather leisurely, and 
permits the agile native to spring aside and 
avoid it. 

On account of the structure common to 
all the monkey tribe, the gorilla habitually 
walks on all-fours, and is utterly incapable 
of standing upright like a man. It can 
assume a partially erect attitude, but with 
bent knees, stooping bodv, and incurved 
feet, and is not nearly so firmly set on its 
legs as is a dancing bear. Even while it 
stands on its feet, the heavy body is so ill 
supported on the feeble legs that the animal 
is obliged to balance itself by swaying its 
large arms in the air, just as a rope-dancer 
balances himself with his pole. 

In consequence of the formation of the 
limbs, the tracks which it leaves are very 
curious, the long and poe arms being 
used as crutches, and the short feeble hin 
legs swung between them. It seems that 
each party or family of gorillas is gov- 
erned by an old male, who rules them just 
as the bull rules its mates and children. 

The natives say that the gorilla not onl 
walks, but charges upon all-fours, though it 
will raise itself on its hind legs in order to 
survey its foes. Etia once enacted for Mr. 
W. Reade the scene in which he had re- 
ceived the wound that crippled his hand. 
Directing Mr. Reade to hold a gun as if 
about to shoot, he rushed forward on all- 
fours, seized the left wrist with one of his 
hands, dragged it to his mouth, made be- 
lieve to bite it, and then made off on all- 
fours as he had charged. And, from the 
remarkable intelligence which this hideous 
but polite hunter had shown ip imitating 
other animals,it was evident that his story 
was a true one, 
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As to the houses which the gorilla is said 
to build, there is some truth in the story. 
Houses they can scarcely be called, inas- 
much as they have no sides, and in their con- 
struction the gorilla displays an architectural 
nower far inferior to that of many animals. 

he lodge of the beaver is a palace eom- 
ord with the dwelling of the gorilla. 

[any of the deserted residences may be 
found in the forests which the gorilla in- 
habits, and look much like herons’ nests on 
a rather large scale. They consist simply 
of sticks torn from the trees and laid on the 
spreading part of a horizontal branch, so as tc 
muke arude platform. This nest, if we may 
so call it, is occupied by the female, and in 
process of time is shared by her offspring. 
The males sleep in a large tree. 

Shy and retiring in its habits, the gorilla 
retreats from the habitations of man, and 
loves to lurk in the gloomiest recesses of 
the forest, where it finds its favorite food, 
and where it is free from the intrusion of 
man. As to the untamable character of the 
gorilla as contrasted with the chimpanzee, 
Mr. Reade mentious that he has seen young 
specimens of both animals Kept in a tame 
state, and both equally gentle. 

We now come to the statement that, 
while the gorilla is working himself up to 
an attack, he beats his breast until it re- 
sounds like a great drum, giving out a loud 
booming sound that can be heard through 
the forest at the distance of three miles. 
How such a sound can be produced in such 
2 manner it is not easy to comprehend, and 
Mr. Reade, on careful inquiry from several 
gorilla hunters, could not find that one of 
them had ever heard the sound in question, 
or, indeed, had ever heard of it. They 
said that the gorilla had a drum, and, on 
being asked to show it, took their interloc- 
utor to a large hollow tree, and said that 
the gorilla seized two neighboring trees 
with his hands, and swung himself against 
the hollow trunk, beating it so “strong- 
strong” with his feet that the booming 
sound could be heard ata great distance. 

Etia illustrated the practice of the gorilla 
by swinging himself against the tree in a 
similzr manner, but failed in producing the 
sound. However, he adhered to his state- 
ment, and, as a succession of heavy blows 
against a hollow trunk would produce a sort 
of booming noise, it is likely that his state- 
ment may have been in the main a correct 
one, 

Now that the natives have procured fire- 
arms, they do not fear the gorilla as much 
as they used to do. Still, even with such 
potent assistance, gorilla hunting is not 
without its dangers, and, as we have seen, 
many instances are known where a man [188 
been severely wounded by the pore though 
Mr. Reade could not hear of a single case 
where the animal had killed any of its 
assailants. 
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When the native hunters chase the go- 
rilla, and possess fire-arms, they are obliged 
to fire at very short range, partly because 
the dense nature of those parts of the 
forest which the gorilla haunts prevent 
them from seeing the animal at a Acs 
of more than ten or twelve yards, and partly 
because it is necessary to kill at the first 
shot an animal which, if only wounded, 
attacks its foes, and uses fiercely the for- 
midable weapons with which it has been 
gifted. Any one who has seen the skull 
of an adult gorilla, and noticed the vast 
jaw-bones, the cnormous teeth, and the 
high bony ridges down the head which 
afford attachment to the muscles, can easily 
understand the terrible force of a gorilla’s 
bite. The teeth, and not the paws, are the 
chief, if not the only weapons which the ani- 
mal employs; and, although they are given 
to it in order tocnable it to bite out the pith 
of the trees on which it principally feeds, 
they can be used with quite as great effect 
in combat. 

So the negro hunter, who is never a good 
shot, and whose gun is so large and heavy 
that to take a correct aim is quite out of 
the question, allows the gorilla to come 
within three or four yards before he delivers 
his tire. Sometimes the animal is too quick 
for him, and in that case he permits it to 
seize the end of the barrel in its hands and 
drag it to its mouth, and then fires just as 
the great jaws cuclose the muzzle between 
the teeth. Seizing the object of attack in 
the hands, and drawing it to the month, 
scems to be with the gorilla, as with others 
of the monkey tribe, the ordinary mode of 
fighting, The hunter has to be very care- 
ful that he fires at the right moment, as the 
gigantic strength of the gorilla enables it 
to make very short work of a trade gun, 
1 it should happen to pull the weapon out 
of its owner’s hands. A French officer told 
Mr. Reade that he had secn one of these 
guns which had been seized by a gorilla, 
who had twisted and bent the barrel “ comme 
une papillote.” 

The same traveller, who is certainly not 
at all disposed to exaggerate the size or the 
power of the gorilla, was greatly struck bv 
the aspect of one that had been recently 
killed. “One day Mongilambu came and 
told me that there was a freshly-killed go- 
rilla for sale. I went down to the beach, 
and saw it lying in a small canoe, which it 
almost filled. It was a male, and a very | 
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large one. The preserved specimen can 
give you no idea of wnat this animal really 
is, With its skin still unshrivelled, and the 
blood scarcely dry upon its wounds. The 
hideousneas of its face, the grand breadth of 
Its breast, its massive arms, and, above all, 
its hands, like those of a human being, im- 
presscd me with emotions which I had not 
expected to fecl But notbing is perfect. 
The huge trunk dwindled into a pair of 
legs, thin, bent, shrivelled, and decrepid as 
those of an old woman. 

Such being the impression made on ἃ οἷν- 
ized being by the dead body of a gorilla 
lying in a canoe, the natives may well be 
excused for entertaining a superstitious 
awe of itas it roams the forest in freedom, 
and for thinking that its skull is a fit adorn- 
ment for the temple of their chief idol. 

Τὸ ἃ party of native hunters unprovided 
with fire-arms, the chase of the animal is a 
service of real difficulty and danger. They 
are obliged to seek it in the recesses of. its 
own haunts, and to come to close quarters 
with it. (See the lustzation on page 457). 
The spear is necessarily the — principal 
weapon emploved, as the arrow, even though 
poisoned, docs not kill at once, and the 
gorilla is only incited by the pain of a wound 
to attack the man who inflicted it. Their 
fear of the animal is also increased by the 
superstition which has already been men- 
tioned, that a man is sometimes transformed 
into a gorilla, and becomes thereby a sort of 
sylvan demon, who cannot be killed —at all 
events, by a black man—and who is pos- 
sessed with a thirst for killing every human 
being that he mects. 

Anv specially large gorilla is sure to be 
credited with the reputation of being a 
transformed man: and as the adult male 
sometimes measures five feet six inches or 
so in height, there is really some excuse for 
the native belief that some supernatural 
power lies hidden in this monstrous ape. 

After a careful investigation, Mr. Reade 
has come to the conelusion that, except in 
point of size, there is no essential difference 
in the ygorilla and the chimpanzee, both 
animals going usually on all-fours, and both 
building slight houses or plattorms in the 
trees, both changing their dwelling in search 
of food and to avoid the neighborhood of 
man, and both, without being gregarious, 
sometimes assembling together in consider- 
able numbers. 
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ALONG the Grain Coast of Western Africa 
there is a race of men who come too prom- 
inently before European eyes to be omitted 
from this work. They have,in a degree, lost 
the habits of their original savage life, but 
they illustrate so well the peculiar negro 
character that a small space must be devoted 
to them. 

The name Krt, or Croo, and sometimes 
Carew, or Crew —s8o diversified is the ortho- 
graphy of native names— is a corruption of 
the Grebo word “ Kréo.” The tribe inhab- 
its a district about twenty-five or thirty 
miles mong the coast, and extending for a 
considerable, but uncertain, distance inland. 
A good many smaller tribes have been grad- 
wally absorbed into them. and, as they have 
‘adopted the language, manners, and cus- 
toms,as well as the name of Krao, we will 
treat of them all under the same title. 

In the “Wanderings of a F. R. G. 8.” 
there is a curious account of the derivation 
of the word Grebo, one of the absorbed 
tribes. According to their own tradition, 
they originally inhabited the interior, and, 
finding that their district was too thickly 
populated, a large number of them deter- 
mined to emigrate westward, and secretly 
prepared for departure, the majority being 
averse tothe scheme. As they embarked in 
a hurry,a number of the canoes were upset, 
but the remainder succeeded in bounding 
over the waves. The people who were 
capsized, and were left behind, were there- 
fore called “ Waibo,” or the Capsized, while 


the others took the name of Grebo, from the 


; gray monkey, called Gré. 
racé, and mt 
ἃ great contrast to the usual slim-limbed and 


almost effeminate savages of the interior. 
They are extremely powerful, and are able 
to peadle for some forty miles at a stretch, 
without seeming to be the least fatigued at 
the end of their labors. They are the rec- 
ognized seamen of the coast, and have 
made themselves necessary to the traders, 
and even to Government vessels, as they can 
stand a wonderful amount of ποτ ταῦ are 
not affected by the climate like the white 
sailors. 

A Kruman Jays himself out for a sailor as 
soon as he becomes his own master, and is 
content to begin life as a “ boy,” so that he 
may end it as a “ man” ---ἰ, 6. he hires him- 
self out in order to obtain goods which will 
purchase a wife for him, and by dint of sev- 
eral voyages he adds to the number of his 
wives, and consequently. to the respect in 
which he is held by his countrymen. 

He is a marvellous canoe man, and man- 
ages his diminutive boat with a skill that 
must be seen to be appreciated. He drives 
ἣν through the surf with fearless speed, and 
cares nothing for the boiling water around 
him. “The Kruman,” writes Mr. Reade, 
“squats in it on his knees, and bales the 
water out with one of his feet. Sometimes 
he paddles with his hands; sometimes, 
thrusting a leg in the water, he spins the 
canoe round when at full speed, like a skater 
on the ‘ outside-edge.’ If it should capsize, 
as the laws of equilibrium sometimes de- 
mand, he turns it over, bales it out with a 
calabash, viper all the while, and glides 
in ΜΑΙ, his skin shining like a seal’s.’ 

ese singular little canoes are pointed at 
each end, and crescent-shaped, so that they 
project fore and aft out of the water. They 
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THERE is avery remarkable point about the 
true negro of Western Africa, namely, the 
use which he has made of his contact with 
civilization. It might be imagined that he 
would have raised himself in the social scale 
by his frequent intercourse with men wiser 
and more powerful than himself, and who, if 

erhaps they may not have been much better 
na moral point of view, could not possibly 
have been worse. But he has done nothing 
of the kind, and, instead of giving up his old 
barbarous customs, has only increased their 
barbarity by the additional means which he 
has obtained from the white man. 

Exchanging the bow and arrows for the 
gun, and the club for the sword, he has 
employed his better weapons in increasing 
his destructive powers, and has chiefly used 
them in fighting and selling into slavery those 
whom he had previously fought, and who 
respected him as long as the arms on both 
sides were equal. And the strangest thing 
is that, even considering his captives as so 
much property, the only excuse which could 
be found for the savage cruelty with which 
he makes raids on every town which he 
thinks he can conquer, he has not yet learned 
to abolish the dreadful “custom” of human 
sacrifices, although each prisoner or criminal 
killed is a dead loss to him. 


WE now come to one of the strangest 
kingdoms on the face of the earth, that of Da- 


home; a kingdom begun in blood and cruelty, 
and having maintained its existence of more 
than two centuries in spite of the terrible 
scenes continually enacted —scenes which 
would drive almost any other nation to re- 
volt. But the fearful sacrifices for which the 
name of Dahome has been so long infamous 
are not merely the offspring of a despotic 
king’s fancy; they are sanctioned, and even 
forced upon him, by his people — fit subjects 
of such a king. 

It is situated in that part of Africa com- 
monly known as the Slave Coast, as distin- 
guished from the Gold, Ivory, and Grain 
Coasts, and its shores are washed by the 
waters of the Bight of Benin. Dahome 
alone, of the four great slave kingdoms, 
Ashanti, Yomba, Benin, and Dahome, has 
retained its power, and, to the eye of an 
experienced observer, even Dahome, which 
has outlived the three, will speedily follow 
them. 

On its coast are the two celebrated ports, 
Lagos and Whydah, which have for so long 
been the outlets by which the slaves cap- 
tured in the interior were sent on board 
the ships. Lagos, however, has been al- 
ready ceded to England, and, under a bet- 
ter management, will probably become one 
of the great ports at which a legitimate 
trade can be carried on, and which will be- 
come one of the blessings instead of the 
curses of Western Africa. 
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Whydah, being one of the towns through 
which a traveller is sure to pass in going 
into the interior of Dahome, 18: worth a 
passing notice. Captain Burton, from whom 
the greater part of our knowledge of this 
strange land is derived, states that the very 
name isa misnomer. In the first place, we 
have attributed it to the wrong spot, and in 
the next we have given it a most corrupted 
title. The pies which we call Whydah is 
known to the people as Gre-hwe (Planta- 
tion House), while the real Hwe-dah— as 
the word ought to be spelt — belongs rightly 
to a little kingdom whose capital was Savi. 

Originally a port belonging to the king of 
Savi, and given up entirely to piracy, it 

assed into the hands of Agaja, king of 

ahome, who easily found an excuse for 
attacking a place which was so valuable as 
giving him a direct communication from the 
interior to the sea, without the intervention 
of mi ldle-men, who each take a heavy per- 
centage from all goods that pass through 
their district. From 1725, when it thus 
passed into Daheman hands, it rapidly in- 
creased in size and importance. Now it 
presents an extraordinary mixture of native 
and imported masters, and we will endea- 
vor to cast a rapid glance at the former. 

The place is divided into five districts, 
each governed by its own Caboceer: and it 
isa notable fact, that nowadays a Caboccer 
need not be a native. The post of Caboceer 
of the Soglaji, or English quarter, was of- 
fered to Captain Burton, who, however could 
not be tempted to accept it even by the 
umbrella of rank — equal to the blue ribbon 
of our own system. 

At the entrance of every town there is 
the De-sum, or Custom-house, and close by 
it are a number of little fetish houses, 
wherein the trader is supposed to return 
his thanks to the propitiating demons. The 
streets are formed by the walls of enclosures 
and the backs of houses; and, as Dahoman 
architecture is regulated by law, a very uni- 
form effect is obtained. The walls are mud, 
popularly called “swish,” sometimes mixed 
with oyster-shells to strengthen it, and built 
up in regular courses, each about two feet 
and a half in thickness. By law, no walls 
are allowed to be more than four courses 
hich. 

The hot sun soon bakes the mud into the 
consistence of soft brick; and, were it not 
for the fierce rains of the tropics, it would 
be very lasting. As it is, the uy season 
is very destructive to walls, and the early 
part of the dry season is always a busy 
time with native architects, who are en- 
gaged in repairing the damages caused b 
the rains. 
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quently give themselves—as lazy people 
proverbially do —a vast amount of needless 
trouble. here are no windows to the 
houses; but the roofs, made of grass and 
leaves fastened on a light framework, are 
made so that they can he partially raised 
from the walls, like the “fly ” ofa tent. 

In spite of the presence of localized Chris- 
tian missions, and the continual contact of 
Islamism, the system of fetishism is ram- 
pant in Whydah. No human sacrifices take 
place there, all the victims being forwarded 
to the capital for execution. But, according 
to Captain Burton, “even in the bazaar 
many a hut will be girt round with the Zo 
Vodun, a country rope with dead leaves 
dangling from it at spaces of twenty feet. 
(Zo Vodun signifies fire-fetish.) 

“ After a conflagration, this fetish fire- 
prophylactic becomes almost universal. Op- 

vosite the house gates, again, we find the 

o-siva defending the inmates from harm. 
Τὸ is of many shapes, especially a stick ora 
pole, with an empty old calabash for a head, 
and a body composed of grass, thatch, 
211m leaves, fowls’ feathers, achatina shells. 

hese people must deem lightly of an in- 
fluence that can mistake, even in the dark, 
such a scarecrow for a human being. 

“ Near almost every door stands the Leg- 
ba-gbau, or Legba-pot, by Europeans com- 
monly called the ‘Devil’s dish” It is a 
common clay shard article, cither whole or 
broken, and every morning and evening it 
is filled, generally by women, with cooked 
maize and palm oil, for the benefit of the 
turkey buzzard. ‘ Akrasu,’ the vulture, is, 
next to the snake, the happiest animal in 
Dahome. He has always abundance of food, 
like storks, robins, swallows, crows, adju- 
tant-cranes, and other holy birds in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Travellers abuse 
this ‘obscene fowl,’ forgetting that without 
it the towns of Yoruba would be uninhabit- 
able... . The turkey-buzzard perce on 
the topmost stick of a blasted calabash tree 
is to the unromantic natives of Africa what 
the pea fowl is to more cngaging Asians. 
It always struck me as the most appropriate 
emblem and heraldic bearing for decayed 
Dahome.” 

The Leghba, or idol to whom the fowl is 
sacred, is an abominable image, rudely 
moulded out of clay, and represented in a 
squatting attitude. Sometimes Legba’s head 
is of wood, with eyes and teeth made of 
cowries, or else painted white. Legba is 
mostly a male deity, rarely a female, and 
the chief object of the idol maker seems to 
be that the worshipper shall have no doubt 
on the subject. Legba sits in a little hut 


here is a small amount of salt | open at the sides; and, as no one takes care 
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PUNISHMENT OF SNAKE KILLER. 


dust. Some of these wooden Legbas may’ 


be seen on the 552nd page, but they are pur- 
posely selected on account of the excep- 
tional delicacy displayed by the carver. 

Snakes are fetish throughout Dahome, 
and are protected by the severest laws. All 
serpents are highly venerated, but there is 
one in particular, a harmless snake called 
the * Danhgbwe,” which is held in the most 
absurd reverence. It is of moderate size, 
reaching some five or six feet in length, and 
is rather delicately colored with brown, yel- 
fow, and white. The Danhgbwe is kept 
tame in fetish houses, and, if one of them 
should stray, it is carefully restored by the 
man who finds it, and who grovels on the 

round and covers himself with dust before 

e touches it, as he would in the presence 
of aking. Formerly the penalty for killing 
one of these snakes was death, but it is now 
commuted for a punishment which, although 
very severe, is not necessarily fatal to the 
sufferer. It partakes of the mixture of the 
horrible and the grotesque which is so char- 
acteristic of this land. Mr. Duncan saw 
three men undergo this punishment. Three 
small houses were built of dry sticks, and 
thatched with dry grass. The culprits were 
then placed in front of the houses by the 
fetish man, who made a long speech to the 
epeciaiorss and explained the enormity of 
the offence of which they had been guilty. 

They then proceeded to tic on the shoul- 
ders of each culprit a dog, a kid, and two 
fowls. A quantity of palm oil was poured 
over them, and on their heads were bal- 
anced baskets, containing little open cala- 
bashes filled with the same material, so that 
at the least movement the calabashes were 
upset, and the oil ran all over the head and 
body. They were next marched round the 
little houses, and. lastly, forced to crawl into 
them, the dog, kid, and fowls being taken off 
their shoulders and thrust into the house 
with them. The doors being shut, a large 
mob assembles with sticks and clods, and 
surrounds the house. The houses are then 
fired, the dry material blazing up like gun- 
‘powder, and the wretched inmates surst 
their way through the flaming walls and 
roof, and rush to the nearest running 
stream, followed by the crowd, who beat 
and pelt them unmercifully. If they can 
reach the water, they are safe, and should 
they be men of any consequence they have 
little to fear, as their friends surround 
them, and keep off the crowd until the 
water is reached. 

The whole of the proceedings are shown 
in the illustration on the previous page. 

In the distance is seen one of the culprits 
being taken to his fetish house, the basket 
of calabashes on his head, and the animais 
slung round his neck. Another is seen 
τ ἐρ ηδ into the house, near which the 
fetish man is standing, holding dead snakes 
in his hands, and horrible to look at by 
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reason of the paint with which he has cov- 
ered his face. In‘the foreground is another 
criminal rushing toward the water, just 
about to plunge into it and extinguish the 
flames that are still playing about his oil- 
saturated hair and have nearly burned off 
all his scanty clothing. The blazing hut is 
seen behind him, and -around are the spec: 
| tators, pelting and striking him, while his 
‘personal friends are checking them, and 
i keeping the way clear toward the water. 

| We will now leave Whydah, and proceed 
' toward the capital. 

When a person of rank wishes to pay his 
respects to the king, the latter sends some 
of his officers, bearing, as an emblem of 
their rank, the shark-stick, i. e. a kind of 
; tomahawk about two feet long, carved at 
the end into a rude semblance of the shark, 

; another image of the same fish being made 
| out of a silver dollar beaten flat and nailed 
;to the end of the handle. One of the offi- 
i cers will probably have the lion stick as his 
‘emblem of the trust reposed in him; but to 
-unpractised eyes the lions carved on the 
stick would answer equally well for the 
shark, and both would do well as “ croco- 
4116 ” sticks, the shapes of the animals being 
purely conventional. 

| The mode of travelling is generally in 
hammocks, made of cotton cloth, but some- 
times formed of silk: these latter are very 
gaudy affairs. The average size of a ham- 
mock is nine fect by five, and the ends are 
‘lashed to a pole some nine or ten feet in 
|length. Upon the pole is fixed a slight 
| framework, which supports an awning as ἃ 
‘defence against the sun. The pole is car- 
ried not on the shoulders but the heads 
of the bearers, and, owing to their awk- 
wardness and rough movements, an inex- 
perienced traveller gets his head knocked 
against the pole with considerable violence. 
Two men carry it, but each hammock re- 
quires a set of seven men, some to act as 
relays, and others to help in getting the 
vehicle over a rough part of the road. Eacu 
man expects a giass of rum morning and 
evening, and, as he is able to make an 
unpopular master very uncomfortable, it is 
better to yield to the general custom, espe- 
cially as rum is only threepence per pint. 

Being now fairly in the midst of Dahome, 
let us see what is the mbaning of the name. 
Somewhere about A. D. 1620, an old king 
died and left three sons. The oidest took | 
his father’s kingdom, and the youngest, 
Dako by name (some writers call him Tacu- 
dona), went abroad to seek his fortune, and 
settled at a place not far from Agbome. By 
degrees Dato became more and more pow- 
erful, and was continually encroaching upon 
the country belonging to a neighboring king 
called Danh, ἃ -ὁ. the Snake, or Rainbow. - 
As the number of his followers increased, 
Dako pes@red Danh for more and mofe 
land for them, until at last the king lost 
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Balence, and said to the pertinacious men- 
icant, “ Svon thou wilt build in my belly.” 
Dako thought that this idea was not a bad 
one, and when he had collected sufficient 
warriors, he attacked Danh, killed him, took 
possession of his kingdom, and built a new 
palace over his corpse, thus literally and 
deliberately fulfilling the prediction made 
in haste and anger by his conquered foe. 
In honor of his victory, the conquerer called 
the place Danh-ome, or Danh’s-belly. The 
“nin this word is a nasal sound unknown 
to English ears, and the word is best pro- 
nounced Dah-ome, as a dissyllable. 

The great neighboring kingdom of Al- 
lada was friendly with Dahome for nearly a 
hundred years, when they fell out, fought, 
and Dahome again proved victorious, so 
that Allada allowed itself to be incorporated 
with Dahome. . 

It was a little beyond Allada where Cap- 
tain Burton first saw some of, the celebrated 
Amazons, or female soldiers, who will be 
presently described, and here began the 
strange series of ceremonies, far too nu- 
merous to be separately described, which 
accompanied the progress of so important a 
visitor to the capital. A mere slight outline 
will be given of them. 

At every village that was passed a dance 
was performed, which the travellers were 
expected to witness. All the dances being 
exactly alike, and consisting of writhings of 
the body and stamping with the fect, they 
soon became very monotonous, but had to 
be endured. At a place called Aquine a 
body of warriors rushed tumultuously into 
the cleared space of the village under 
its centre tree. They were about cighty 
in number, and were formed four decp. 
Headed by a sort of flag, and accompanied 
by the inevitable drum, they came on at 
full speed, singing at the top of their voices, 
and performing various agile antics. After 
circling round the tree, they all fell flat on 
the ground, beat up the dust with their 
hands, and flung it over their bodies. This 
is the royal salute of Western Africa, and 
was performed in honor of the king’s canes 
of office, which he had sent by their bear- 
ers, accompanied by the great ornament of 
his court, an old liquor case, covered with 
a white cloth, and borne on a boy’s head. 
From this case were produced bottles of 
water, wine, gin, and rum, of each of which 
the visitors were expected to drink three 
times, according to etiquette. 

After this ceremony had been completed, 
the escort, as these men proved to be, pre- 
ceded the party to the capital, dancing and 
capering the whole way. After se veralivalta: 
the party arrived within sight of Kana, the 
country capital. “It is distinctly Dahome, 
and here the traveller expects to look upon 
the scenes of barbaric splendor of which all 
the world has read. And it has its own 
beauty; a French traveller has compared it 
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with the loveliest villages of fair Provence, 
while to Mr. Duncan it suggested ‘a vast 
pleasure ground, not unlike some parts of 
the Great Park at Windsor.’ 

“After impervious but sombre forest, 
grass-barrens, and the dismal swamps of 
the path, the eye revels in these open pla- 
tenux; their seducing aspect is enhanced b 
scattered plantations of a leek-green stud- 
ding the slopes, by a background of gigantic 
forest dwarfing the nearer palm files, by 
homesteads buried in cultivation, and by 
calabashes and cotton trees vast as the view, 
tempering the fiery summer to their subject 
growths, and in winter collecting the rains, 
which would otherwise bare the newly- 
buried seed. Nor is animal life wanting. 
The turkey buzzard, the kite, and the kes- 
trel soar in the upper heights; the brightest 
fly-catchers flit through the lower strata; 
the little gray squirrel nimbly climbs his 
lofty home; and a fine large spur-fow] rises 
from the plantations of maize and cassava.” 

As is usual with African names, the word 
Kana has been spelled in a different way by 
almost every traveller and every writer on 
the subject. Some call it Canna, or Cannah, 
or Carnah, while others wnte the word as 
Calmina, evidently a corruption of Kana- 
mina, the “mina” being an addition. All 
the people between the Little Popo and 
Acua are called Mina. We shall, however 
be quite safe, if throughout our account of 
Western Africa we accept the orthography 
of Captain Burton. Kana was scized about 
1818 by King Gozo, who liked the place, 
and so made it his country capital — much 
as Brighton was to England in the days of 
the Regency. He drove out the fierce and 
warlike Oyos (pronounced Aw-yaws), and 
in celebration of so important a victory 
instituted an annual “ Custom,” ἢ. 6. a human 
sacrifice, in which the victims are dressed 
like the conquered Oyos. 

This is called Gozo’s Custom, and, al- 
though the details are not precisely known, 
its general tenor ΠΗ be ascertained from 
the following facts. One traveller, who vis- 
ited Kana in 1863, saw eleven platforms on 

oles about forty feet high. On each plat- 
orm was the dead body of a man in an erect 
position, well dressed in the peasant style, 
and having in his hand a calabash contain- 
ing oil, grain, or other product of the land. 
One of them was set up as if leading a 
sheep. 

When Mr. Duncan visited Kana, or Can- 
anina, as he calls it, he saw relics of this 
“Custom.” The walls of the place, which 
were of very great extent, were covered 
with human skulls placed about thirty feet 
apart, and upon a pole was the body of a 
man in an upright position, holding a basket 
on his head with both his arms. A little 
further on were the bodies of two other 
men, hung by their feet from a sort of gal: 
lows, about twenty feet high. They 
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been in that position about two months, 
and were hardly recognizable as human 
beings, and in fact must have presented as 
repulsive an appearance as the bodies hung 
in chains, or the heads on Temple Bar. 
Two more bodies were hung in a similar 
manner in the market-place, and Mr. Dun- 
can was informed that they were criminals 
executed for intrigues with the king’s wives. 

At Kana is seen the first intimation of 
the presence of royalty. A small stream 
runs by it, and supplies Kana with water. 
At daybreak the women slaves of the palace 
are released from the durance in which they 
are kept during the night, and sent off to 
fetch water for the palace. They are not 
fighting women or Amazons, as they are 
generally called; but the slaves of the Am- 
azons, each of these women having at least 
one female slave, and some as many as fifty. 

The very fact, however, that they are ser- 
vants of the Amazons, who are the servants 
of the king, confers on them a sort of dignity 
which they are not slow to assert. No man 
is allowed to look at them, much less to ad- 
dress them, and in consequence, when the 
women go to fetch water, they are headed 
by one of their number carrying a rude bell 
suspended to the neck. When the leader 
Sees ἃ man in the distance, she shakes the 
bell vigorously, and calls out, “ Gan-ja,” 7. e. 
“the bell comes.” As soon as the tinkle of 
the bell or the cry reaches the ears of any 
men who happen to be on the road, they 
immediately run to the nearest footpath, of 
which a number are considerately made, 
leading into the woods, turn their backs, and 
wait patiently until the long file of women 
has passed. This hurrying of men to the 
right and left, hiding their faces in the 
bushes and brakes, is admirably represented 
on the 569th page. 

They had need to escape as fast as they 
can, for if even one of the water-pots should 
happen to be broken, the nearest man would 
inevitably be accused of having frightened 
the woman who carried it, and would almost 
certainly be sold into slavery, together with 
his wife and family. 

As might be expected, the attendants at 
the palace are very proud of this privilege, 
and the uglier, the older, and the lower they 
are, the more perseveringly do they ring the 
bell and utter the dreaded shout, “ Gan-ja.” | 
The oddest thing is that even the lowest of 
the male slaves employed in the palace 
assume the same privilege, and insist on) 
occupying the road and driving all other 
travellers into the by-paths. “This,” says 
Captain Burton, “is one of the greatest 
nuisances in Dahome. It continues through 
the day. In some’ parts, as around the 
palace, half a mile an hour would be full 
speed, and to make way for these animals 
of burthen, bought perhaps for a few pence, 
is, to say the least of it, by no means deco- 
rous. 
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The town of Kana has in itself few ele- 
ments of beauty, however picturesque may 
be the surrounding scenery. It occupies 
about three miles of ground, and is com- 
posed primarily of the palace, and secondly 
of a number of houses scattered round it, set 
closely near the king’s residence, and becom- 
ing more and more scattered in proportion 
to their distance from it. Captain Burton 
estimates the population at 4,000. The 
houses are built of a red sandy clay. 

The palace walls, which are of great ex- 
tent, are surrounded by a cheerful adorn- 
ment in the shape of human skulls, which 
are placed on the top at intervals of thirty 
feet or so, and striking, as it were, the key 
note to the Dahoman character. In no place 
in the world is human life sacrificed with 
such prodigality and with such ostentation. 

In most countries, after a criminal is exe- 
cuted, the body is allowed to be buried, or, 
at the most, is thrown to the beasts and the 
birds. In Dahome the skull of the victim is 
cleansed, and used as an ornament of some 
building, or as an appendage to the court 
and its precincts. Consequently, the one 
object which strikes the eye of a traveller 
is the human skull. The walls are edged 
with skulls, skulls are heaped in dishes be- 
fore the king, skulls are stuck on the tops of 
poles, skulls are used as the heads of banner 
staves, skulls are tied to dancers, and all tha 
temples, or Ju-ju houses, are almost entirely 
built of human skulls. How they come to be 
in such profusion we shall see presently. 

Horrible and repulsive as this system is, 
we ought to remember that even in Eng- 
land, in an age when art and literature were 
held in the highest estimation, the quartered 
bodies of persons executed for high treason 
were exposed on the gates of the principal 
cities, and that in the very heart of the capi- 
tal their heads were exhibited up to a com- 
paratively recent date. This practice, though 
not of so wholesale a character as the “ Cus- 
tom” of Dahome, was yet identical with it 
in spirit. 


As the Amazons, or female soldiers, have 
been mentioned, they will be here briefly 
described. This celebrated force consists 
wholly of women, officers as well as pri- 
vates. They hold a high position at court 
and, as has already been mentioned, are o 
such importance that each Amazon pos- 
sesses at least one slave. In their own 
country they are called by two names, 
Akho-si, 7. 6. the King’s wives, and Mi-no, 
ὦ, ὁ. our mothers; the first name being given 
to them on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
because they are not allowed to be the 
wives of any man, and tue second being used 
as the conventional title of respect. The 
real wives of the king do not bear arms, and 
though he sometimes does take a fancy to 
one of his women soldiers, she may not as- 
sume the position of a regular wife. 
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About one-third of the Amazons have 
been married, but the rest are unmarried 
maidens. Ofcourse it is needful that such a 
body should observe strict celibacy, if their 
efficiency is to be maintained, and especial 
pains are taken to insure this object. In the 

rst place, the strictest possible watch is 
kept over them, and, in the second, the 
power of superstition is invoked. At one of 
the palace gates, called significantly Agbo- 
dewe, i. e. the Discovery Gate, is placed a 
potent fetish, who watches over the conduct 
of the Amazons, and invariably discovers 
the soldier who breaks the most important 
of the military laws. The Amazons are so 
afraid of this fetish, that when one of them 
has transgressed she has been known to con- 
fess her fault, and to give up the name of 
her partner in crime, even with the knowl- 
edge that he will die a cruel death, and that 
she will be severely punished, and probably 
be executed by her fellow-soldiers. Besides, 
there is a powerful esprit de corps reigning 
among the Amazons, who are fond of boast- 
ing that they are not women, but men. 
hey certainly look as if they were, being, 
as arulc, more masculine in appearance than 
the male soldicrs, tall, muscular, and pos- 
sessed of unflinching courage and ruthless 
cruelty. To help the reader to a clearer idea 
of this stalwart and formidable soldiery, 
two full-length portraits are given on the 
next page. Bloodthirsty and savage as are 
the Dahomans naturally, the Amazons take 
the lead in both qualities, seeming to avenge 
themselves, as it were, for the privations to 
which they are doomed. The spinster sol- 
diers are women whwo have been selected by 
the king from the families of his subjects, he 
having the choice of them when they arrive 
at marriageable age; and the once married 
soldiers are women who have been detected 
in infidelity, and are enlisted instead of exe- 
cuted, or wives who are too vixenish toward 
their husbands, and so are appropriately 
drafted into the army, where their combat- 
ive dispositions may find a more legitimate 
object. 

In order to increase their bloodthirsty 
ἘΠ and inspire a feeling of emulation, 
those who have killed an enemy fre allowed 
to exhibit a symbol of their prowess. They 
remove the scalp, and preserve it for exhibi- 
tion on all reviews and grand occasions. 
They have also another decoration, equi- 
valent to the Victoria Cross of England, 
namely, a cowrie shell fastened to the butt 
‘of the musket. After the battle is over, the 
victorious Amazon smears part of’ the rifle 
butt with the blood of the fallen enemy, and 
ust before it dries spreads another layer. 

his is done μην} a thick, soft paste is 
formed, into which the cowrie is pressed. 
The musket is then laid in the sun, and 
when properly dry the shell is-firmly glued 
fo the weapon. 

The possession of this trophy is eagerly 
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coveted by the Amazons, and, after a battle, 
those who have not slain an enemy with 
their own hand are half-maddened with 
envious jealousy when they see their more 
successful sisters assuming the coveted 
decoration. One cowrie 1s allowed for 
each dead man, and some of the boldest 
and fiercest of the Amazons have their 
musket butts completely covered with cow- 
ries arranged in circles, stars, and similar 
patterns. 

The dress of the Amazons varies slightly 
according to the position which they occupy. 
The ordinary uniform is a blue and white 
tunic of native cloth, but made without 
sleeves, so as to allow full freedom to the 
arms. Under this is a sort of shirt or kilt, 
reaching below the knees, and below the 
shirt the soldier wears a pair of short linen 
trousers. Round the waist is girded the 
ammunition-belt, which is made exactly on 
the same principle as the bandolier of the 
Middle Ages. It consists of some thirty 
hollow wooden cylinders sticking into a 
leathern belt, cach cylinder containing one 
charge of powder. When they load their 
guns, the Amazons merely pour the powder 
down the barrel, and ram the bullet after 
it, without taking the trouble to introduce 
wadding of any description, so that the force 
of the powder is much wasted, and the 
direction of the bullet very uncertain. 
Partly owing to the great windage caused 
by the careless loading and_ badly fitting 
balls, and partly on account of the inferior- 
ity of the powder, the charges are twice as 
large as would be required by a European 
soldier. 

Captain Burton rightly stigmatizes the 
existence of such an army as an unmixed 
evil, and states that it is one of the causes 
which will one day cause the kingdom of 
Dahome to be obliterated from the earth. 
“The object of Dahoman wars and inva- 
sions has always been to lay waste and to 
destroy, not to aggrandize. 

“ As the history puts it, the rulers have 
ever followed the example of Agaja, the 
second founder of the kingdom; aiming at 
conquest and at striking terror, rather than 
at accretion and consolidation. Hence there 
has been a decrease of population with an 
increase of territory, which is to nations 
the surest road to ruin. In the present day 
the wars have dwindled to mere slave hunts 
—a fact it is well to remember. 

“The warrior troops, assumed to number 
2.500, should represent 7,500 children; the 
waste of reproduction and the necessary 
casualties of ‘service’ in a region so depo 
ulated are as detrimental to the body politic 
as a proportionate loss of blood would be to 
the body personal. Thus the land is desert, 
and the raw material of all industry, man, 
is everywhere wanting.” 

Fierce, cruel, relentless, deprived by se- 
vere laws of all social ties, the women 
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soldiers of Dahome are the only real fight- 
ers, the meu soldiers being comparatively 
feeble and useless. They are badly and 
miscellaneously armed, some having trade 
uns, but the greater number being only 
nished with bow and arrow, swords, 
or clubs. All, however, whether male or 
female, are provided with ropes wherewith 
to bind their prisoners, slave hunts being in 
truth the real object of Dahoman warfare. 
From his profound knowledge of negro 
character, Captain Burton long ago prophe- 
sied that the kingdom of Dahome was on 
the wang, and that “weakened by tradi- 
tional policy, by a continual scene of blood, 
ani by the arbitrary measures of her king, 
and demoralized by an export slave-trade, 
by close connection with Europeans, and by 
frequent failure, this band of black Spartans 
is rapidly falling into decay.” 

He also foretold that the king’s constant 
state of warfare with Abeokuta was a politi- 
cal mistake, and that the Egbas would event- 
ually prove to be the conquerors. How true 
these remarks were has been proved by the 
events of the last few years. The king 
Gelele made his threatened attack on Abeo- 
kuta, and was hcpelessly beaten. In spite 
of the reckless courage of the Amazuns, 
who fought like so many mal dogs, and 
were assisted by three brass six-pounder 
ficll guns, his attack failed, and his troops 
were'driven off with the loss of a vast num- 
ber of prisoners, while the killed were cal- 
culated at a thousand. 

How recklessly these Amazons can fight 
is evident from their performances at a 
review. In this part of the country the 
simple fortifications are made of the acacia 
bushes, which are furnished with thorns of 
fie length and sharpness, and are indeed 
urmidable obstacles. Ata review witnessed 
by Mr. Duncan, and finely illustrated for 
the reader on the 573th page, model foris 
were constructed of these thorns, which 
were heaped up into walls of some sixty or 
seventy fest in thickness and eight in 
height. It may well be imagined that to 
cross such ramparts as these would be no 
easy task, even to European soldiers, whose 
feet are defended by thick-soled boots, and 
that to a barefooted soldiery they must be 
simply impregnable. Within the forts were 
built strong pens seven feet in height, inside 
of which were cooped up a vast number of 
ee and female slaves belonging to the 

ing. 

The review began by the Amazons form- 
ing with shouldered arms about two hun- 
dred feet in front of the strong fort, and 
Waiting for the word of command. As 
soon as it was given, they rushed forward, 
charged the solid fence as though thorns 
were powerless against their bare feet, 
dashed over it, tore down the fence, and 
returned to the king in triuinph, leading with 
them the captured slaves, and exhibiting 
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also the scalps of warriors who had fallen 
in previous battles, but who were conven- 
tionally supposed to have perished on the 
present occasion. So a and flerce was 
the attack, that scarcely a minute had 
elapsed after the word of command was 
given and when the women were seen re- 
turning with their captives. 

The organization of the Amazonian arm 
is as peculiar as iis existence. The regi- 
ment is divided into three battalions, namely, 
the centre and two wings. The centre, or 
Fanti battalion, is somewhat analogous to 
our Guards, and its members distinguished 
by wearing on the head a narrow white fillet, 
on which are sewed blue crocodiles. This 
ornament was granted to them by the king, 
because one of their number once killed a 
crocodile. Asa mark of courtesy, the king 
generally confers on his distinguished vis- 
itors the honorary rank of commander of 
the Fanti battalion, but this rank does not 
entitle him even to order the corps out for a 
review. 

The Grenadiers are represented by the 
Blunderbuss Company, who are selected 
for their size and strength, and are each 
followed by a slave carrying ammunition. 
E jual in rank to them are the sharpshoot- 
ers, or “Sure-to-kill” Company, the Car- 
bineers, and the Bayonet Company. 

The women of most acknowledged cour- 
age are gathered into the Elephant Com- 
pany, their special business being to hunt 
the elephant for the sake of its tusks, a task 
which they perform with great courage and 
success, often bringing duwn an elephant 
with a single volley from their imperfect 
mespoe 

The youngest, best-looking, most active 
and neatly dressed, are the archers. They 
are furnished with very poor ys oes usu- 
ally bow and small arrows, and a small 
knife. Indeed, they are more for show than 
for use, and wear by way of uniform a dress 
more scanty than that of the regular army, 
and are distinguished also by an ivory brace- 
let on the left arm, and a tattoo extending 
to the knee. They are specially trained in 
dancing, and, when in the field, they are 
employed as messengers and in carrying off 
the dead and wounded. Their official title 
is Go-hen-to, ὁ, 6. the bearers of quivers. 

The greater number of the Amazons are 
of course line-soldiers, and if they only had 
a little knowledge of military manreuvres, 
and could be taught to load properly, as 
well as to aim correctly, would treble their 
actual power. Their manceuvres, however, 
are compared by Captain Burton to those 
of a flock of sheep, and they have such 
little knowledge of concerted action that 
they would be scattered before a charge of 
the very worst troops in Europe. 

Lastly come the razor women. This curi- 
ous body is intended for striking terror into 
the enemy, the soldiers being armed with a 
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large razor, that looks exactly as if it had quite as ely to wound the person who 
been made for the clown in a pantomime. holds it as it is him against whom it is 
The blade is about two feet in length, and directed. The razor was invented by a 
the handle of course somewhat larger, and, brother of the late King Gezo. On the beth 
when opened, the blade is kept from shut- page is an illustration of one of the war- 
ting by a spring at the back. It isemployed drums of the Amazons. It was taken from 
for decapitating criminals, but by way of a the slain warriors in the attack upon Abeo- 
Weapon it is almost worse than useless, and kuta. 
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BEFORE proceeding to the dread “ customs” 
of Dahome, we must give a brief notice of 
a remarkable point in the Dahoman state- 
craft. Like Japan, Dahome has two kings 
but, instead of being temporal and s iritual 
as in Japan, they are City king and Bush 
king, each having his throne, his state, his 
court, his army, his officers, and his customs. 
When Captain Burton visited Dahome, the 
City king was Gelele, son of Gezo, and the 
Bush king was Addo-kpore. 

The Bush mar is set over all the farmers, 
and regulates tillage and commerce; while 
the City king rules the cities, makes war, 
and manages the slave trade. Consequently, 
the latter is so much brought into contact 
with the traders that the former is scarcely 
ever seen except by those who visit the 
country for the express purpose. He has a 
palace at a place about six miles from the 
ual, but the building was only made of 
poles and matting when Captain Burton 
visited it, and is not likely to be made of 
stronger materials, as it was not to be 
built of “ swish” until Abeokuta was 
taken. 

We will now proceed to describe, as briefly 
as is consistent with truth, the customs of 
both kings, our authorities being restricted 
to two, Mr. Duncan and Captain Burton, 
the latter having made many important cor- 
rections ‘in the statements of the former 
and of other travellers. The present tense 
will therefore be used throughout the de- 
scription. 


Gelele is a fine-looking man, with a right 
royal aspect. He is more than six feet in 
height, thin, broad-shouldered, active, and 
powerful. is hair is nearly all shaven 
except two cockade-like tufts, which are 
used as attachments for beads and other 
trinkets of brass and silver. Contrary to 
the usual form, he has a firm and well-pro- 
nounced chin, and a tolerably good fore- 
head, and, in spite of his cruel and blood- 
thirsty nature, has a very agreeable smile. 
He wears his nails very long, and is said, 
though the statement is very doubtful, 
that he keeps under his talon-like nails a 
powerful poison, which he slily infuses in 
the drink of any of his Caboceers who 
happen to offend him. His face is much 
pitted with the small-pox, and he wears the 
mark of his race, namely, three perpendicu- 
lar scars on the forehead just above the 
nose. This is the last remnant of a very 
painful mode of tatooing, whereby the cheeks 
were literally carved, and the fiaps of flesh 
turned up and forced to heal in that posi- 
tion. 

He is not nearly so black as his father 
his skin approaching the copper color, an 
it is likely that his mother was either a 
slave girl from the northern Makhi, or a 
mulatto ee from Whydah. 

On ordinary occasions he dresses ve 
simply, his body cloth being of white stu 
edged with green, and his short drawers of 
purple silk. He wears but few ornaments, 
the five or six iron bracelets which encircle 
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his arms being used more as defensive armor 
than as ΚΤ ΤΥ: 

Still. t louse dressed in a far simpler style 
than any of his Caboceers, he is very punc- 
tilious with regard to etiquette, and pre- 
‘serves the smallest traditions with a minute | 
rapidity worthy of the court of Louis XIV. 
Although me may be sitting on a mere 
earthen bench, and smoking a clumsy and 
ets plain pipe, all his court wait upon him 
with a reverence that seems to regard him 
asa demi-god rather than a man. Should 
the heat, from which he is sheltered as 
much as possible by the royal umbrella, 
το ἃ few drops on his brow, they are 

elicately wiped off by one of his wives 
with a fine cloth; if the tobacco prove 
rather too potent, a brass or even a gold 
spittoon is placed before the royal lips. If 
he sneezes, the whole assembled company 
burst into a shout of benedictions, The 
chief ceremony takes place when he drinks. 
As soon as he raises a cup to his lips, two 
of his wives spread a white cloth in front 
of him, while others hold a number of 
gaudy umbrellas so as to shicld him from 
view. Every one who has a gun fires it, 
those who have bells beat them, rattles are 
shaken, and all the courtiers bend to the 
ground, clapping their hands. As to the 
commoners, they turn their backs if sitting, 
if standing they dance like bears, paddling 
with their hands as if they were paws, bawl- 
ing “ Poo-oo-00” at the top of their voices. 

f a message is sent from him, it is done 
in a most circuitous manner. He first de- 
livers the message to the Dakro, a woman 
attached to the court. She takes it to the 
Meu, and the Meu passes it on to the Min- 
gan, and the Mingan delivers it to the in- 
tended recipient. When the message is sent 
to the king, the order is reversed, and, as 
each officer has to speak to a superior, a 
salutation is used neatly graduated accord- 
ing to rank. When the message at last 
reaches the Dakro, she goes down on all- 
fours, and whispers the message into the 
royal ears. So tenacious of trifles is the 
native memory, that the message will travel 
through this circuitous route without the 
loss or transposition of a word. 

When any one, no matter what may be 
his rank, presents himself before the king, 
he goes through a ceremony called “Itte 
dai,” or lying on the ground. He _ pros- 
trates himself flat on his face, and with his 
hands shovels the dust all over his person. 
He also kisses the ground, and takes care 
when he rises to have as much dust as pos- 
sible on his huge lips. Face, hands, limbs, 
aud clothes are equally covered with dust, 
the amount of reverence being measured by 
the amount of dust. No one approaches 
the king erect; he must crawl on all-fours, 
shuffle on his knees, or wriggle along like 
a snake. ᾿ 

Wherever Gelele holds his court, there 
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are placed before him three large cala- 
bashes, each containing the skull ci a pow- 
erful chief whom he had slain. The exhibi- 
tion of these skulls is considered as a mark of 
honor to their late owners, and not, as has 
been supposed, a sign of mockery or dis- 
rrace. One is bleached and polished like 
ivory, and is mounted on a small ship made 
of brass. The reason for this curious ar- 
rangement is, that when Gezo died, the 
chief sent a mocking message to Gelele, 
saying that the sea had dried up, and men 
had seen the end of Dahome. Gelcle re- 
taliated by invading his territory, killing 
him, and mounting hie skull on a ship, as 
a token that there was plenty of water left 
to float the vessel. 

The second skull is mounted with brass 
so as to form a drinking cup. This was 
done because the owner had behaved treach- 
erously to Gelele instead of assisting him. 
In token, therefore, that he ought to have 
“given water to a friend in affliction ” — 
the metaphorical modg of expressing sym- 
pathy — Gelele and his courtiers now drink 
water out of his skull, The third was the 
skull of a chief who had partaken of this 
treachery, and his skull was accordingly 
mounted with brass fittings which repre- 
sented the common country trap, in order 
to show that he had set a trap, and fallen 
into it himself Al these skulls were with- 
out the lower jaw, that being the most 
coveted ornament for umbrellas and sword- 
handles. Sad to say, with the usual negro 
disregard of inflicting pain, the captor tears 
the jaw away while the victim is still alive, 
cutting through both cheeks with one hand 
and tearing away the jaw with the other. 

The same minute and grotesque etiquette 
accompanies the king as he proceeds to Ag- 
bome, the real capital, to celebrate the So- 
Sin Custom, and it is impossible to read the 
accounts of the whole pracecding without 
being struck with the ingenuity by which 
the negro has pressed into the service of 
barbarism everything Europcan that he can 
lay his hands upon, while he has invariably 
managed thereby to make the rites ludicrous 
instead of imposing. 

First came ὦ long line of chiefs, distin- 
guished by their flags and umbrellas, and, 
after marching once round the large space 
or square, they crossed over and formed 
a line of umbrellas opposite the gateway. 
Then came the royal procession itsclf, 
headed by skirmishers and led by a man 
carrying one of the skull-topped banners. 
After these came some five hundred mus- 
keteers, and behind them marched two 
men carrying large leathern shiclds painted 
white, and decorated with a pattern in Llack. 
These are highly valued, as remnants of the 
old times when shields were used in war- 
fare, and were accompanied by a guard of 
tall negroes, wearing brass helmets and 
black horse-tails. 
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THE “CUSTOMS.” 


Next came the Kafo, or emblem of roy- 
alty, namely, an iron fetish-stick enclosed 
in a white linen case, topped with a white 
plume; and after the Kafo came the king, 
riding under the shade of four white um- 
brellas, and further sheltered from the sun 
by three parasols, yellow, purple, and bluish 
red. These were waved over him so as to 
act as fans. 

After the king was borne the great fetish 
axe, followed by the “band,” a noisy assem- 
blage of performers on drums, rattles, trum- 
pets, cymbals, and similarinstruments. Two 
specimens of ivory trumpets, with various 
strange devices elaborately carved, are rep- 
resented in an engraving on the 558th page. 
The right-hand trumpet has a crucified 
figure on it. Lastly came a crowd of slaves 
laden with chairs, baskets of cowries, bot- 
tles, and similar articles, the rear being 
brought up by a pair of white and blue 
umbrellas and a tattered flag. 

Six times the king was carried round the 
space, during two of the circuits being 
drawn in a nondescript wheeled vehicle, 
and on the third circuit being carried, car- 
riage and all, on the shoulders of his attend- 
ants, The fourth and fifth circuits were 
mide in a Bath chair, and the sixth in the 
sane vehicle carried as before. The king 
then with lrew to the opposite side of the 
space, and the Amazons made their appear- 
ance, dashing into the space in three com- 
panies, followed by the Fanti companies 
already described. These young women 
showed their agility in dancing, and were 
followed bv a calabash adorned with skulls 
anla number of flags, escorted by twelve 
Razor women. 

By this fime the king ha transferred him- 
self to a hammock of yellow silk, suspended 
from a black pole ornamented with silver 
sharks —this fish being a royal emblem — 
and tipped with brass at each end. Twelve 
women carried the hammock, and others 
shaded and fanned him as before. These 
preliminaries being completed, all retired to 
rest until the following day, which was to be 
the first of the So-Sin or Horse-tie Customs. 

The first object that strikes the eye of the 
observer is a large shed about one hundred 
feet long, forty wide, and sixty high, hav- 
ing at one end a double-storied turret, and 
the whole being covered with a red cloth. 
At the time of which we are treating there 
sat in the shed twenty of the victims to be 
sacrificed. They were all seated on stools, 
and bound tightly to the posts by numerous 
cords. No unnecessary pain was inflicted : 
they werefed four times in the day, were 
loosened at night for sleeping, and were 
furnished with attendants who kept off the 
flies. They were dressed in a sort of San 
Benito costume, namely, a white calico 
shirt, bound with red ribbon, and having a 
crimson patch on the left breast. On the 
head was a tall pointed white cap, with blue 
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ribbon wound spirully round it. In spite of 
their causing fate, the victims did not 
seem to be unhappy, and looked upon the 
scene with manifest curiosity. 

Next came the rite from which the cere- 
mony takes its name. The chief of the 
horse came up with a number of followers, 
and took away all horses from their owners, 
and tied them to the shed, whence they could 
only be released by the payment of cowries. 

nother shed was built especially for the 
king, and contained about the same number 
of victims. Presently Gelele came, and 
»roceeded to his own shed, where he took 
118 seat, close to the spot on which was 
pitched a little tent containing the relics of 
the old king, and supposed to be tempéra- 
rily inhabited by his ghost. After sume 
unimportant ceremonies, Gelele made an 
address, stating that his ancestors had only 
built rough and rude So-Sin sheds, but that 
Gezo had improved upon them when “ mak- 
ing customs” for his predecessor. But he, 
Gelele, meant to follow his father’s example, 
and to do for his father what he hoped his 
son would do for him. This discourse was 
accompanied by himself on the drum, and 
after it was over, he displayed his activity 
in dancing, assisted by his favorite wives 
and a professional jester. (See engraving 
on the previous page.) Leaning on a staff 
decorated with a human skull, he then 
turned toward the little tent, and adored in 
pres silence his father’s ghost. 

“he next business was to distribute deco- 
rations and confer rank, the most promi- 
nent example being a man who was raised 
from a simple captain to be a Caboceer, 
the newly-created noble floundering on the 
ground, and covering himself and all his 
new clothes with dust as a mark of grati- 
tude. More dancing and drumming then 
went on until the night closed in, and the 
first day was ended. 

The second day exhibited nothing ver 
worthy of notice except the rite whic 
vives it the name of Cloth-changing Day. 
The king has a piece of patchwork, about 
six hundred yards long by ten wide, which 
is called the ‘“ Nun-ce-pace-to,” ὁ, 6, the 
Able-to-do-anything cloth. This is to be 
worn by the king as a robe as soon as he 
has taken Abeokuta, and, tc all appear- 
ances, he will have to wait a very long time 
before he wears it. It is unrolled, and 
held up before the king, who walked along 
its whole length on both sides, amid the 
acclamations of his people, and then passed 
to his shed, where he was to go through 
the cloth-changing. This rite consisted in 
changing his dress several times before the 

eople, and dancing, in each new dress, 
_nishing with a fetish war-dress, ἐν ¢ a 
short under robe, and a dark blue cloth 
studded with charms and amulets, stained 
with blood, and edged with cowrtes. — 

The third day of the Customs exhibited 
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but little of interest, being merely the usual 
processions and speeches, repeated over 
and over again to a wearisome length. 
The most notable feature is the cowrie- 
scrambling. The king throws strings of 
cowries among the people, who fight for 
them on perfectly equal terms, the lowest 
peasant and the highest noble thinking 
themselves equally bound to join in the 
scramble. Weapons are not used, but it is 
considered quite legitimate to gouge out 
eyes or bite out pieces of limbs, and there 
is scarcely a scramble that does not end in 
maiming for life, while on some occasions 
‘one or two luckless individuals are left dead 
on the ground. No notice is taken of them, 
as they are, by a pleasant fiction of law, 
supposed to have died an honorable death 
in defence of their king. 

Lastly there came a procession of hunch- 
backs, who, as Captain Burton tells us, are 
common in Western Africa, and are assem- 
bled in troops of both sexes at the palace. 
The chief of them wielded a formidable 
whip, and, having arms of great length and 
muscular Ὁ easily cut a way for his 
followers t rough the dense crowd. Seven 
potent fetishes were carried on the heads of 
the principal hunchbacks, They were very 
strong fetishes indeed, being in the habit of 
walking about after nightfall. 

They are described as follows :—“ The 
first was a blue dwarf. in a gray paque, 
with hat on head. The second, a blue 
womanwith protuberant breast. The third, 
a red dwarf with white eyes, clad cap-d-pie 
in red and brown. The fourth was a small 
black mother and child in a blue loin-cloth, 
with a basket or calabash on the former's 
head. The fifth, ditto, but lesser. The 
sixth was a pigmy baboon-like thing, with 
a red face under a black skull-cap, a war- 
club in the right hand and a gun in the 
left ; and the seventh much resembled the 
latter, but was lamp-black, with a white 
apron behind. They were carved much as 

e fate cut on the top of a stick by the 
country bumpkins in England.” 

The king next paid a visit to the victims, 
and entered into conversation with some 
of them, and presented twenty “ heads” of 
cowries to them. At Captain Burton’s re- 
quest that he would show mercy, he had 
nearly half of them untied, placed on their 
hands and knees in front of him, and then 
dismissed them. 

The fourth day of the Customs is tradi- 
tionally called the Horse-losing Day, from 
a ceremony which has now been abolished, 
although ‘the name is retained. More 
dances, more processions, and more boast- 
ings that Abeokuta should be destroyed 
and that the grave of Gelele’s father should 
be well furnished with Egba skulls. The 
same little fetishes already mentioned were 
again produced, and were followed by a 
curious pas-de-seul performed by a “So.” 
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The So is an imitation demon, “a bull-faced 
mask of natura] size, painted black, with 
glaring eyes and peep-holes. The horns 
were hung with red and white rag-strips, 
and beneath was a dress of bamboo fibre 
covering the feet, and fringed at the ends. 
It danced with head on one side, and 
swayed itself about to the great amuse- 
ment of the people.” 

The whole of the proceedings were termi- 
nated by a long procession of slaves, bear- 
ing in their hands baskets of cowries. “ It 
was the usual African inconsequence — 
100,000 to carry 201” 

The evening of the fourth day is, the 
dreaded Evil Night, on which the king 
walks in solemn procession to the market- 
place, where the chief executioner with his 
own hand puts to death those victims who 
have been reserved. The precise nature of 
the procedings is not known, as none are 
allowed to leave their houses except the 
king and his retinue; and any one who is 
foolish enough to break this law is carried 
off at once to swell the list of victims. 10 is 
said that the king speaks to the men, charg- 
ing them with messages to his dead father, 
telling him that his memory is revered, and 
that a number of new attendants have been 
sent to him, and with his own hand striking 
the first blow, the others being slain by the 
regular executioner. 

he bodies of the executed were now set 
upon a pole, or hung up by their heels, and 
exhibited to the populace, much as used to 
be done in England, when a thief was first 
executed, and then hung in chains. 

The number of these victims has been 
much exaggerated. In the annual Customs, 
the number appears to be between sixty 
and eighty. Some thirty of these victims 
are men, and suffer by the hand of the chief 
executioner or his assistants; but it is well 
known that many women are also put to 
death within the palace walls, the blood- 
thirsty Amazons being the executioners. 
The mode of execution is rather remark- 
able. After the king has spoken to the 
victims, and dictated his messages, the exe- 
cutioners fall upon them and beat them to 
death with their official maces. These in- 
struments are merely wooden clubs, armed 
on one side of the head with iron knobs. 
Some, however, say that the victims are 
beheaded; and it is very likely that both 
modes are employed. 

As to the stories that have been so fre- 
quently told of the many thousand human 
victims that are unnually slain, and of the 
canoe which is paddled by the king in a 
trench filled with human blood, they are 
nothing more than exaggerations invented 
by traders for the purpose of ple euns 
Englishmen out of the country. Even in 
the Grand Customs which follow the de- 
cease of a king the number of victims is 
barely five hundred. 


MEANING OF THE “CUSTOMS.” 


We may naturall 


This ceremony is the accepted mode of 
doing honor to the late king, by sending 
to him a number of attendants befitting 
his rank. Immediately after his burial, at 
the Grand Customs, some five hundred 
attendants, both male and female, are de- 
spatched to the dead king, and ever after- 
ward his train is swelled by those who are 
slain at the regular annual Customs. 

Besides the Customs there is scarcely a 
day when executions of a similar character 
do not take place. Whatever the king does 
must be reported to his father by a man, 
who is first charged with the message and 
then killed. No matter how trivial the 
occasion may be—if a white man visits 
him, if he has a new drum made, or even if 
he moves from one house to another—a 
messenger is seut to tell his father. And if 
after the execution the king should find 
that he has forgotten something, away goes 
another messenger, like the postscript of a 
letter. " 

All this terrible destruction of human life, 
which is estimated by Burton as averaging 
five hundred per annum in ordinary years, 
and a thousand in the Grand Customs year, 
is bad enough, but not so bad as it has been 
painted. The victims are not simple sub- 
jects of the king selected for the sacrifice of 

loodthirsty caprice, as has been generally 
supposed. They are either criminals or 
prisoners of war, and, instead of being exe- 
cuted on the spot, are reserved for the cus- 
toms, and are treated as well as is consistent 
with their safe custody. 

Indeed, considering the object for which 
they are reserved, it would be bad policy for 
the Dahoman king to behave cruelly toward 
his victims. They are intended as messen- 
gers to his father, about whom they are ever 
afterward supposed to wait, and it would be 
extremely impolitic in the present king to 
send to his father a messenger who was ill- 
disposed toward himsclf, and who might, 
therefore, garble his message, or deliver an 
evil report to the dead sovereign. 

As a rule, the victims in question are 
quite cheerful and contented, and about as 
unlike our ideas of doomed men ag can well 
be imagined. In the first place, they are 
constitutionally indifferent to human life, 
their own lives with those of others being 
equally undervalued; and, as they know 
that their lives are forfeit, they accept the 
position without useless murmurs. Nor is 
the mode of death so painful as seems at 
first sight to be the case, for the king, actu- 
ated by that feeling of pity which caused 
the Romans to stupefy with a soporific 
draught the senses of those who were con- 
demned to the cross, mostiy administers to 
the victims a bottle or so of rum about an 
hour before the execution, so that they are 
for the most part insensible when Kille 


ask ourselves what is’ 
the meaning of the Customs, or So-Sin.. 
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This humane alleviation of their suffer- 
ings is, however, restricted to those who 
die at the customs, and is not extended to 
those who perish by the hands of the execu- 
tioner as messengers to the deceased king. 
How. these executions are conducted may 
be seen by the following account of a scene 
at Dahome by Mr. Duncan: — 

“The ceremonies of this day were nearl 
a repetition of those of yeueriay till 
the time arrived (:n hour before sunset) 
when the four traitors were brought into 
the square for execution. They marched 
through the mob assembled round appar- 
ently as little concerned as the spectators, 
who seemed more cheerful than before the 
prisoners made their appearance, as if 
they were pleased with the prospect of 
a change of performance. The prisoners 
were marched close past me in slow time; 
consequently I had a good opportunity of 
minutely observing them, particularly as 
every person remained on his knees, with 
the exception of myself and the guard who 
accompanied the prisoners. 

“They were all young men, of the middle 
size, and appeared to be οἵ one family, or at 
least of the same tribe of Makees, who are 
much better-looking than the people of the 
coast. Each man was gagged with a short 
piece of wood, with a small strip of white 
cotton tied round each end of the stick, and 
passed round the pole. This was to prevent 
them from speaking. They were arranged 
in line, kneeling before the king. 

“The head gang-gang man then gave four 
beats on the gong, as one — two, and one — 
two; the upper part of the gang-gang being 
smaller than the lower, and thus rendering 
the sounds different, similar to the public 
clocks in England when striking the quar- 
ters. After the four beats the gang-gang man 
addressed the culprits upon the enormity of 
their crime and the justice of their sentence. 
During this lengthened harangue the gang- 
gang was struck at short intervals, whic 
gave a sort of awful solemnity to the scene. 
After this, the men were suddenly marched 
some distance back from his majesty, who 
on this occasion refused to witness the exe- 
cution. The men were then ordered to 
kneel in line about nine feet apart, their 
hands being tied in front of the body, and 
the elbows held behind by two men, the 
body of the culprit bending forward. 

“Poor old Mayho, who is an excellent 
man, wag the proper executioner. He held 
the knife or bill-hook to me, but I again 
declinéd the honor; when the old man, at 
one blow on the back of the neck, divided 
the head from the body of the first Οὐ θην 
with the exception of a small portion of the 
skin, which was separated by passing the 
knife underneath. Unfortunately the second 
man was dreadfully mangled, for the poor 
fellow at the moment the blow was struck 
having raised his head, the knife struck in a 
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slanting direction, and only made ἃ large 
wound; the next blow caught him on the 
back of the head, when the brain protruded. 
The poor fellow struggled violently. The 
third stroke caught him across the shoul- 
ders, inflicting a dreadful gash. The next 
caught him on the neck, which was twice 
repeated. The officer steadying the crimi- 
nal now lost his hold on account of the 
blood which rushed from the blood-vessels 
on all who were near. Poor old Mayho, 
now quite palsied, took hold of the head, 
and after twisting it several times round, 
separated it from the still convulsed and 
struggling trunk. During the latter part of 
this disgusting execution the head presented 
an awtul spectacle, the distortion of the 
features, nnd the eyeballs completely up- 
turned, giving it a horrid appearance. 
“The next man, poor fellow, with his 
eyes partially shut and head drooping for- 
ward near to the ground, anand all this 
time in suspense; casfing a partial glance 
on the head which was now close to him, 
and the trunk dragged close past him, the 
blood still rushing from it like a fountain. 
Mayho refused to make another attempt, 
and another man acted in his stcad, and 
with one blow separated the spinal bones, 
but did not entirely separate the head from 
the body, This was finished in the same 
manner as the first. Mowever, the fourth 
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culprit was not so fortunate, his head not 
being separated till after three strokes, The 
body afterward rolled over several times 
when the blood spurted over my face and 
clothes. 

“The most disgusting part of this abom- 
inable and disgusting execution was that of 
an ill-looking wretch, who, like the numer- 
ous vultures, stood with a small calabash in 
his hand, ready to catch the blood from each 
individual which he greedily devoured be- 
fore it had escaped one minute from the 
veins. The old wretch had the impudence 
to put some rum in the blood and ask me 
to drink: at that moment’I could with 
ee heart have sent a bullet through his 
read. 

“ Before execution the victim is furnished 
with a clean white cloth to tie round the 
loins, After decapitation the body is im- 
mediately ἐπ off by the heels to a 
large pit at a considerable distance from the 
town, and thrown therein, and is imme- 
diately devoured by wolves and vultures, 
which are here so ravenous that they will 
almost take your victuals from you.” 

Captain Burton says that he never saw 
this repulsive part of the sacrificial cere- 
mony, and states that there is only one 
approach to cannibalism in Dahome. This 
is in connection with the worship of the 
thunder god, and is described on page 586. 
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. WE now pass to the Grand Customs of Da- 
home, which only take place once in a mon- 
arch’s lifetime. This tearful ceremony, or 
rather series of ceremonies, is performed in 
honor of a deceased king, and the duty of 
carrying it out devolves upon his successor. 
Each king tries to outvie his predecessor by 
sacrificing a greater-number of victims, ‘or 
by inventing some new mode of performing 

e sacrifice. In consequence of this habit 
the mode of conducting the Grand Custom 


is 90 exceedingly variable that a full de- Bel 


scription would entail a narration of the 
Custom as performed by each successive 


ng. 

I has already been stated that the vic- 
tims are carefully saved for the purpose, 
Custom Day being. the only general execu- 
tion time in the year; and in consequence, 
if anew king finds that he has. not a suffi- 
cient number of victims to do honor to his 
father’s memory, and at least to equal those 
whom his father sacrificed when he came to 
the throne, he must wait until the required 
number can be made up. 
᾿ The usual method of doing so is to go to 
war with some tribe with whom there is a 
feud; and for this reason, among others, 
both Gezo and Gelele made a series of at- 
tacks, Abeokuta winning at first, but bein 
afterward beaten back, as has been narrate 
It is chiefly for this reason that the Amazons 
are taught to rush so fiercely over the for- 
midable thorn walls by which the towns are 


fortified, and the prisoners whom they take 
are mostly handed over to the king to be 
kept in readiness for the next custom. 

n the great day of the Grand Custom 
the king appears on a platform, decorated, 
according to Dahoman ideas, in a most 
gorgeous manner, with cloths on which are 
rudely painted the figures of various ani- 
mals. Around him are his favorite wives 
and his principal officers, each of the latter 
being distinguished by his great umbrella. 
elow is a vast and surging crowd of ne- 
groes of both sexes, wild with excitement 
and rum, and rending the air with their 
yells of welcome to their sovereign. In rec- 
ognition of their loyalty, he flings among 
them “heads ” of cowries, strings of beads, 
rolls of cloth, and similar valuables, for 
which they fight and scramble and tear each 
other like so many wild beasts — and indeed, 
for the time, they are as flerce and as ruth- 
ὑπ the most savage beasts that the earth 

Olds. 
' ‘After these specimens of the royal favor 
are distributed, the cries and yells begin to 
take shape, and gradually resolve themselves 
into praises of the king and appeals to his 
bounty. “We are hungry, O King,” they 
cry. “Feed us, O King, for we are hungry!” 
and this ominous demand is repeated with 
increasing fury, until the vast crowd have 
lashed themselves to a pitch of savage fury 
which nothing but blood can appease. And 
blood they have in plenty. The victims are 
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now brought forward, each being gagged in 
order to prevent him from COANE out to the 
king for mercy, in which case he must be 
immediately released and they are firmly 
secured by being lashed inside baskets, so 
that they can move neither head, hand, nor 
foot. At the sight of the victims the yells 
of the crowd below redouble, and the air is 
rent with the cry,“ We are hungry! Feed 
us, Ὁ rear 

Present y the deafening yells are hushed 
into a death-like silence, as the king rises 
and with his own hand or foot pushes one o 
the victims off the platform into the midst of 
the crowd below. The helpless wretch falls 
. into the outstretched arms of the eager 
crowd, the basket is rent to atoms by a hun- 
dred hands; and in a shorter time than it has 
taken to write this sentence the man has 
een torn limb from limb, while around each 

ortion of the still quivering body a mass of 
infuriated negroes are fighting like so many 
starved dogs over a bone. 

Gelele, following the habits of his ances- 
tors, introduced an improvement on this 
practice, and, instead of merely pushing the 
victims off the platform, built a circular 
tower some thirty feet in height, decorated 
after the same grotesque manner as the 
pledors, and ordered that the victims should 

e flung from the top of this tower. Should 
the kingdom of Dahome last long enough 
for Gelele to have a successor, some new 
variation will probably be introduced into 
the Grand Customs. 

After Gelele had finished his gift throw- 
ing, a strange procession wound its way to 
the tower — the procession of blood. First 
came a number of men, each carrying a pole, 
to the end of which was tied a living cock; 
and.after them marched another string of 
men, each bearing on his head a living goat 
tied up in a flexible basket, so that the poor 
animals could not move alimb. Next came 
a bull, borne by a number of negroes; and 
lastly came the human victims, each tied in 
a basket, and carried, like the goats, horizon- 
tally on a man’s head. 

Three men now mounted to the top of the 
tower, and received the victims in succes- 
Bion, as they were handed up tothem. Just 
below the tower an open space was left, in 
which was a block of wood, on the edge of a 
hole, attended by the executioners. The 
fowls were first flung from the top of the 
tower, still attached to the poles; and it 
seemed to be requisite that every creature 
which was then sacrificed should be tied in 
Bome extraordinary manner. As soon as 
they touched the erounes they were seized, 
dragged to the block, and their heads 
chopped off, so that the blood might be 
poures into the hole. The goats were 

rown down after the fowls, the bull after 
the goats, and, lastly, the unfortunate men 
shared the same fate. The mingled blood of 
these victims was allowed to remain in the 


‘mony in 1 


we 
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hole, which was left uncovered all Bh tae 
blood-stained block standing beside it. 

The illustration on the following page 
depicts the last feature of this terrible scene 
On the right hand is the king, seated unde: 
his royal umbrella, surmounted with a leop 
ard, the emblem of royalty, and arounc 
him are his wives and great men. In the 
centre rises the cloth-covered tower, oe 
which a human victim has just. been hurled, 
while another is being carried to his fate. 
Below is one of the executioners standing 
by the block, and clustering in front of the 
tower is the mob of infuriated savages 

Just below the king is seen the band, the 
most prominent instrument of which is the 

reat drum carried on a man’s head, and 

eaten by the drummer who stands behind 
him, and one of the king’s banners is dige 
pleyee behind the band, and guarded by a 

ody of armed Amazons. In front are sev- 
eral of the fetishmen, their heads adorned 
with the conical cap, their bodies fantasti- 
cally painted, and the inevitable skull in 
their hands. The house which is puppoeed 
to’ contain the spirit of the deceased king is 
seen on the left. 

The last day of the Customs is celebrated 
after a rather ees manmfier. 

A line of soldiers armed with guns is sta- 
tioned all the way from Agbome to Whydah. 
These soldiers are placed at some little dis- 
tance from each other, and their duty is to 
transmit a rolling fire all the way from the 
capital to the port and back again. This is 
a later invention, the former plan being to 
transmit a smalk present from hand to hand, 
starting from Whydah and having its des- 
tination in the palace. Another line -of 
musketeers extended from the Komasi house 
to a suburb about a mile distant. 

The method of arranging them is ve 
curious. At intervals of three hundred 
yards or so are built little huts of 
each velng the lodging-place of two soldiérs. 
Though slightly built, there is some attempt 
at ornament about them, as each hut has 
a Pee roof, a veranda pUBporved by light 
poles, and the side walls decorated with a 
diamond pattern of bamboo and a fetish 
shrub, which is supposed to repel lightning. 
A tuft of gree ornaments each end of the 
gables, and those huts that are situated 
nearest the palace are always the most dec- 
orated. ee 

In front of each hut the muskets belong: 
ing to the soldiers are fixed horizontally on 
forked sticks. They are ready loaded, and 
the two are employed lest one of them 
should miss fire. ere are nearly nine 
hundred of these huts upon the line to Why- 
dah, and it is caleulated that the time cccu- 
pled in the fire ought to be about half an 


our. 
When Captain Burton attended this cere- 
3, Gelele had not been can- 

firmed at Allada, and in consequence was 


THE BASKET SACRIFICE. 
(See page 582.) 
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not, by royal etiquette, allowed to live in a 
house built of anything better than stakes 
and matting. Consequently, his officers 
were obliged to follow his example, as it 
would have been suivant to treason had 
a subject presumed to live in a “swish’ 
house when his monarch only dwelt in 
matting. 

However, on this occasion at all events 
the king tried to atone by barbarous finery 
for the wretched material of his “ palace.” 
The Agwajai gate led into an oblong court 
of matting, sprinkled with thick-leaved lit- 
tle fig trees of vivid green, and divided int: 
two by the usual line of bamboos. At th 
bottom of the southern half was the royal 

avilion, somewhat like a Shakmiyana in 

engal, with on open wing on each side. 

“The sloping roof of the central part, 
intended for the king, was of gold and lake 
damask, under two broad “strips of red ane 
grecn satin; the wings, all silk and velvet. 
were horizontally banded with red, white- 
edged green, purple and yellow, red and 
green in succession, from the top, and, 
where the tongue-shaped lappets started, 
with chrome yellow. The hangings, play- 
ing loosely in the wind, were remarkable 
chiefly for grotesque figures of men and 
beasts cut out of colored cloth and sewed to 
fhe lining.” 

Several little tables were placed near the 
inner entrances, each being sheltered by a 
huge umbrella, three decorated with figures 
and four white. These were for the women, 
who were dressed in their gavest apparel 
magniticent in mantles of red, pink, and 
flowered silks and satins. Opposite to the 
king were five ragged white umbrellas; shel- 
tering eleven small tables, and behind the 
tables was a small crowd of officials and 
captains, dressed in costumes somewhat 
similar to those of the women. 

On the right of the throne was the court 
fool, a very important man indeed, his eyes 
surrounded with rings of white chalk, and 
his shoulders covered with an old red velvet 
mantle. Although not of sufficient rank to 
be Pere the use of an umbrella, he was 
sheltered from the sun by a piece of matting 
raised on poles. A model of a canoe was 
placed near him. 

Just at the entrances cight muskets were 
tied horizontally, cach supported on two 
forked sticks; as has already ean described, 
and behind each musket stood the Amazon 
to whom it belonged. 

After making his guests wait for at least 
two hours,—such a delay being agreeable 
to royal etiquette, —the king condescended 
to appear. This time he had arrayed him- 
self after a very gergeous and rathor hete- 
rogeneous fashion. He wore a yellow silk 
tunic, covered with little scarlet flowers, a 
great black felt Spanish hat, or sombrero, 
rich] enibroidercd with gold braid, and a 
broad belt of gold and pearls (probably 
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imitation) passed over his left shoulder to 
his right side. Suspended to his neck was 
a large crucifix, and in his left hand he car- 
ried an hour-glass, An old rickety table 
with metal legs, and covered with red vel- 
vet, was placed before him, and upon it 
were laid a silver mug, a rosary, sundry 
pieces of ue and some silver armlets, 
On taking his seat, he put the silver mug to 
its proper use, by drinking with all his 
guests, his own face being, according to cus- 
tom, hidden by a linen cloth while he drank. 

After the usual complimentary addresses— 
had been made, a Woman rose at 1 P.M. and 
gave the word of command — “* A-de-o.” 
This is a corruption of Adios, or farewell. 
At this word two of the muskets in front of 
the king were discharged, and the firing 
was taken up by the Jegbe line. In three 
minutes the firing ran round Jegbe and 
returned to the palace. At 2 P.M. another 
* A-de-o” started the line of firing to Why- 
dah, the time of its return having been ealeu- 
lated and marked by a rude device of laying 
cowries on the ground, and weaving a cloth 
in ἃ loom, the number of threads that are 
laid being supposed to Indicate a certain 
duration of time. 

As soon as the firing began, two officials 
marched up to the King and began an ora- 
tion, which they were bound to maintain 
until the firing had retarned. Amid the 
horrible noise of five heralds proclaining 
the royal titles and a jester springing his 
rattle, they began thei speech, but were 
sadly discomfited by a wrong calculation or 
vMsmanagement of the firing. Justead of 
occupying only half an hour, it was not fin- 
ished for an hour and a halfyand the poor 
orators were so overcome with heat and the 
fine dust which hovered about, that toward 
the end of the time they were nearly choked, 
and could hardly get out short sentences, at 
long intervals, from their parched throats. 
*There will be stick for this,” remarks Cap- 
tain Burton. 

Stick, indeed, is administered very freely, 
and the highest with the lowest are equally 
linble to it. On one occasion some of the 
chief officers of the court did not make their 
appearance exactly at the proper time, The 
king considered that this conduct was an 
usurpation of the royal prerogative of mak- 
ing every one else wait, whereas they had 
absolutely made him wait for them. So, as 
soon as they appeared, he ordered the Ama- 
zons to take their bamboos and beat them 
out of the court, a command which they 
executed with despatch and yigor. The 
beaten ministers did not, however, seem to 
resent their treatment, but sat cowering at 
the gate in abject submission. 

After occupying several days in this feaat- 
ng and speech-making and boasting, the 
king proceeded to the last act of the Cus- 
toms. Having rcsumed his place at the 
velvet-covered table, he filled his glass with 
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rum, and drank with his visitors to the 
health of his father’s ghost, who. by the way 
had been seen bathing in the sea, and ha 

received two slaves, sacrificed in order to 
tell him that his son was pleased at his visit. 
After a few unimportant ceremonies, he 
poured a little rum on the ground, and, 
dashing his glass to pieces on the table, rose 
and lett the tent. His attendants followed 
his example, and smushed everything to 
pieces, even including the tables; this act 
provably accounting for the very mean and 
rickety condition of the royal furniture. 
With this general smash the Customs termi- 
nated, much to the relief of the visitors. 

Marriages among the Dahomans are an 
odd compound of simplicity and complexity. 
The bridegroom commences his suit 
sending a couple of friends to the father of 
the intended bride, and furnishes them with 
a doubly potent argument in the shape of 
two bottles of rum. Should the father ap- 
prove of the proposition, he graciously 
drinks the rum, and sends back the empty 
bottles —a token that he accepts the pro- 
posal, and as a delicate hint that he would 
ike some more rum. The happy man takes 
the hint, fills the bottles, sends them to the 
father, together with a present for the young 
lady ; and then nothing more is required 
except to name the amount of payment 
which is demanded for the girl. Cloth is 
the chief article of barter, and a man is 
sometimes occupied for two or three years 
in procuring a sufficient quantity. 

t last the day — always a Sunday —is 
settled, and more bottles of rum are sent 
by the bridegroom’s messcngers, who bring 
the bride in triumph to her future home, 
followed by all her family and_ friends. 
Then comes a general feast, at which it is 
a point of honor to consume as much as 
possible, and it is not until after midnight 
that the bride is definitely handed over to 
her husband. The feast being over, the 
bridegroom retires into his house and seats 
himself. Several fetish women Jead in the 
bride by her wrists, and present her in sol- 
emn form, telling them both to behave well 
to each other, but recommending him to 
flog her well if she displeases him. Another 
two or three hours of drinking then follows, 
and about 3 or 4 a.M. the fetish women 
retire, and the actual marriage is supposed 
to be completed. 

Next morning the hushand sends more 
rum and some heads of cowries to the girl’s 
parents as a token that he is satisfied, 
and after aseweek the bride returns to her 
father’s house, where she remains for a da 
or two, cooking, however, her husband's 
food and sending it to him. On the day 
when she returns home another feast is 
held, and then she subsides into the semi- 
servile state which is the normal condition 
of a wife throughout the greater part of 
savage Africa. 
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We now come to the religion of Dahome, 
which, as may be imagined from the pre- 
vious narrative, is of a very low character, 
and has been curtly summarized by Captain 
Burton in the following sentence: — “ Afri- 
cans, as a rule, worship everything except 
the Creator.” As the contact of the Daho- 
mans with the white men and with the 
Moslems has probably engrafted foreign 
ideas in the native mind, it is ‘not very easy 
to find out the exact nature of their religion, 
but the following account is a short abstract 
of the result of Captain Burton’s investiga- 
tion. 

He states that the reason why thc natives 
do not worship the Creator is that, although 
they acknowledge the fact of a supreme 


by Dcity, they think that He is too great and 


high to trouble Himself about the affairs of 
mankind, and ineconsequence they do not 
trouble themselves by paying a worship 
which they think would be fruitless. Their 
devotion, such as it is, expends itself there- 
fore upon a host of minor deities, all con- 
nected with some material object. 

First we have the principal deities, who 
are ranked in distinct classes. The most 
important is the Snake god, who has a 
thousand snake wives, and is represented 
by the Danhgbwe, which has already been 
mentioned. Next in order come the Tree 
cods, of which the silk-cotton (Bombaz) is 
the most powerful, and has the same num- 
ber of wives as the Danhgbwe. It has, 
however, a rival in the Ordeal, or poison 
tree. 

The last of these groups is the sea. This 
deity Js represented at Whydah by a very 
creat priest, who ranks as a at and has 
five hundred wives in virtue of his repre- 
sentative office. At stated times he visits 
the shore to pay his respects, and to throw 
into the waves his offerings of beads, cowries, 
cloth, and other valuables. Now and then 
the king sends a human sacrifice from the 
capital. He creates the victim a Caboceer 
cives him the state uniform and umbrella of 
his short-lived rank, puls him in a gorgeous 
hammock, and sends him in great pomp and 
state to Whydah. As soon as he arrives 
there, the priest takes him out of his ham- 
mock and transfers him to a canoe, takes 
him out to sea, and flings him into the water, 
where he is instantly devoured by the ex- 
pectant sharks. 

Lately a fourth group of superior deities 
has been added, under the name of the 
Thunder gods. In connection with the 
worship of this deity is found the only ap- 
proach to cannibalism which is known to 
exist in Dahome. When a man has been 
killed by lightning, burial is not lawful, and 
the body is therefore laid on a platform and 
cut up by the women, who hold the pieces of 
flesh in their mouths, and pretend to eat 
them, calling out to the passengers, “ We 
sell you meat, fine meat; come and buy |” 


THE FETISHERS. 


After these groups of superior deities 
come a host of inferior gods, too numerous 
to mention. One, however, is too curious to 
be omitted. It is a man’s own head, which 
is considered a very powerful fetish in 
Dahome. An engraving on the 695th page 
illustrates this strange worship, which 1s as 
follows : — 

“The head worshipper, after providing a 
fowl, kola nuts, rum, and water, bathes, 
dresses in pure white baft, and seats him- 
self on a clean mat. An old woman, with 
her medius finger dipped in water, touches 
successively his forehead, poll, nape, and 
mid-breast, sometimes all his joints. She 
then breaks a kola into its natural divisions, 
throws them down like dice, chooses a lucky 
piece, which she causes a bystander to chew, 
and with his saliva retouches the parts be- 
fore alluded to. 

“The fowl is then killed by pulling its 
body, the neck being held between the big 
and first toe; the same attouchements are 
performed with its head, and finally with 
the boiled and shredded fiesh before it is 
eaten. Mcanwhile rum and water are 
drunk by those present.” 

The fetishers, or priests, are chosen by 
reason of a sort of ecstatic fit which comes 
upon them, and which causes them at last to 
fall to the ground insensible. One of the 
older priests awaits the return of the senses, 
an then tells the neophyte what particular 
fetish has come to him. He is then taken 
away to the college, or fetish part of the town, 
where he learns the mysteries of his calling 
and is instructed for several years in the 
esoteric Janguage of the priests, a language 
which none but themselves can understand. 
If at the end of the novitiate he should re- 
turn to his former home, he speaks nothing 
but this sacred language, and makes it a 
point of honor never to utter a sentence that 
any member of the household can under- 
stand. 

When a man is once admitted into the 
ranks of the fetishes, his subsistence is pro- 
vided for, whether he be one of the “ regu- 
lars,” who have no other calling, and who 
live entirely upon the presents which they 
obtain from those who consult them, or 
whether he retains some secular trade, and 
only acts the fetisher when the fit happens 
to come on him. They distinguish them- 
sclves by various modes of dress, such as 
shaving half the beard, carrying a cow-tail 
flapper, or wearing the favorite mark of a 
fetisher, namely, a belt of cowries strung 
back to back, each pair being separated by a 
single black seed. 

The fetish women greatly outnumber the 
men, nearly one-fourth belonging to this 
order. They are often destined to this ca- 
reer before their birth, and are married to 
the fetish before they see the light of day. 
They also take human spouses, but, from all 
accounts, the life of the husband is not the 
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most agreeable in the world. The women 
spend their mornings in going about beg- 
ging for cowries. In the afternoon she goes 
with her sisters into the fetish house, and 
puts on her official dress. The whole party 
then sally out to the squares, where they 
drum and sing and dance and lash them- 
selves into fits of raving ecstasy. This lasts 
for a few hours, when the women assume 
their ordinary costumes and go home. 

It is illegal for any fetisher to be assaulted 
while the fetish is on them, and so the 
women always manage to shield themselves 
from their husband’s wrath by a fetish fit 
whenever he becomes angry, and threatens 
the stick. 

As 10 the position of the human soul in 
the next world, they believe that a man 
takes among the spirits the same rank which 
he held among men; so thata man who dies 
as a king is a ‘king to all eternity, while he 
who is a slave when he dies can never be a 
free man, but must be the property of some 
wealthy ghost or other. 

Visiting the world of spirits is one of the 
chief employments of the fetish men, who 
are always rcady to make tire journey when 
paid for their trouble. They are often called 
upon to do so, for a Dahoman who feels un- 
well or out of spirits always fancies that his 
deceased relatives are calling for him tojoin 
them, a request which he feels most unwill- 
ing to grant. So he goes to his favorite 
fetisher, and gives him a dollar to desccnd 
into the spirit world and present his excuses 
to his friends. The fetisher covers himself 
with his cloth, lies down, and falls into 
a trance, and, when he recovers, he gives a 
detailed account of the conversation which 
has taken place between himself and the 
friends of his client. Sometimes he brings 
back a rare bead or some other object, as 
proof that he has really delivered the mes- 
sage and received the answer. The whole 
proceeding is strangely like the ceremonies 
performed by the medicine men or Ange- 
koks among the Esquimaux. 

It is a strange thing that, in a country 
where human life is sacrificed so frecly, ἃ 
sort of inquest takcs place after every death. 
The reason for this custom is rather curious. 
The king reserves to himself the right of 
life aud death over his subjects, and any one 
who kills another is supposed to have usurped 
the royal privilege. 

As soon as death takes place, notice is 
sent to the proper officers, called Gevi, who 
come and inspect the body, receiving as a 
fee a head and a half of cowries. hen 
they have certified that the death was nat- 
ural, the relatives begin their mourning, 
during which they may not eat nor wash, 
but may sing as much as they please, and 
drink as much rum as they can get. A cof- 
fin is prepared, its size varying according to 
the rank of the deceased person; the corpse 
is clothed in its best attire, decorated with 
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ornaments, an] a change of raiment is laid 
in the coffin, to be worn when the deceased 
fairly reaches the land of spirits. The very 
poor are unable to obtain a coffin, and a 
wrapper of matting is deemed sufficient in 
such cases. 

The grave is dug in rather a peculiar 
manner, a cavern being excavated on one 
side, the coffin being first lowered and then 
pushed sidzways into the cave, so that the 
earth immediately above is undisturbed. 
After the grave is filled in, the earth is 
smoothed with water. Over the grave of a 
man in good ctrcumstances is placed a ves- 
sel-shaped iron, into which is poured water 
or blood by way of drink for the deceased. 
Formerly a rich man used to have slaves 
buried with him, but of late years only the 
two chiefs of the king are allowed to sacri- 
tice one slave at death, they being supposed 
not to need as many attendants in the next 
world as if they had been kings of Dahome 
in this, 

As soon as the king dies, his wives and all 
the women of the palace begin to smash 
everything that comes in their way, exactly 
as has been related of the concluding scene 
of the Customs; and, when they have broken 
all the furniture of the palace, they begin to 
turn their destructive fury upon each other, 
80 that at the d2ath of Agagoro it was calcu- 
lated that several hun lred women lost their 
lives within the palace walls mercly in this 
fizht, those sacriticed at the succeeding Cus- 
toms being additional victims. This blood- 
thirsty rage soon extends bevonlt the pre- 
cincts of the palace, and Captain Burton, 
who has done so much in contradicting the 
exaggerated tales of Dahoman bloodshed 
that have been so widely circulate], ac- 
knowledges that, however well ἃ white 
stranger my be received at Agbome, his 
life woul be in very great danger were he 
to remain in the capital when the king died. 

Even with the termination of the Customs 
the scenes of blood do not enl. Next 
comes: the “ water-sprinkling,” i. 6. the 
graves of the kings must be sprinkled with 
“ water,” the Dahoman euphemism for 
blood. Of late years the number of hu- 
man victims sacrificed at each grave has 
been reduced to two, the requisite amount of 
“water ” being supplied by various animals. 

Before each tomb the king kneels on all 
fours, accompanied by his chiefs and cap- 
tains, while a female priest, who must be of 
royal descent, makes a long oration to the 
spirit of the deceased ruler, asking him to 
ail his descendant and to give success and 
prosperity tohis kingdom. Libations of rum 
an! pure water are then poured upon each 
grave, followed by the sacrificial “ water,” 
which flows from the throats of the men, 
oxen, goats, pigeons, and other victims. 
Kola nuts and other kinds of food are also 
brought as offerings. 

The flesh of the animals is then cooked, 
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together with the vegetables, and a feast is 
held, the stool of the deceased ruler being 
placed on the table as an emblem of his 
resence. All the Dahoman kings are 
vuried within the walls of the palace, a 
house being erected over each grave. Dure 
ing the water sprinkling, or “ Sin-quain,” 
custom, the king goes to each house sepa 
rately, and sleeps in it for five or six nights, 
50 as to put himself in communion with the 
spirits of his predecessors. 

The reader will remember that the kings 
who formerly ruled Dahome are still sup- 
posed to hold royal rank in the spirit world, 
and the prevalence of the custom shows 
that this belief in the dead is strong enough 
to exercise a powerful influence over the liv- 
ing. 

We have now very briefly glanced at the 
Dahoman in peace, in war, In religion, in 
death, and in burial. He is not a pleasant 
subject, and, though the space which has been 
given to him is much too small to afford 
more than outline of his history, it would 
have been more restricted but for the fact 
that the Dahoman is an excellent type of the 
trne negro of Western Africa, and that a 
somewhat detailed description of him will 
enable us to dismiss many other negro tribes 
with but a passing notice. 

Moreover, as the kingdom of Dahome is 
fast failing, and all the strange manners and 
customs which have been mentioned will 
soon be only matters of history, it was 
necessary to allot rather more space to them 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
The general character of the Dahoman has 
been so tersely summed up by Captain Bur- 
ton, that our history of Dihome cannot have 
a better termination than the words of 89 
competent an authority. 

* The modern Dahomans are a monerel 
breed and a bad. They are Cretan liars, 
erecting at learning, cowardly, and therefore 
cruel and bloodthirsty; gamblers, and con- 
sequently cheaters; brutal, noisy, boister- 
ous, unvencrative, and disobedient; ‘ dipsas- 
bitten’ things, who deem it duty to the 
gods to be drunk; a flatulent, self-conceited 
herd of barbarians, who endeavor to hu- 
miliate all those with whom they deal; in 
fact, a slave-race,— vermin with a soul 
apiece. 

* They pride themselves in not being, like 
the Popos, addicted to the ‘dark and dirty 
crime of poison,’ the fact being that they have 
been enabled hitherto to carry everything 
with a high and violent hand, They are 
dark in skin, the browns being of xanthous 
temperament, middle-sized, slight, and very 
lightly made. My Krumen looked like Eng- 
lishmenamong them. Inall wrestling bouts 
my Krumen threw the hammock bearers on 
their heads, and on one occasion, during 8 
kind of party fight, six of them, with fists 
and sticks, held their own against twenty 
Dahomans, 
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“They are agile, good walkers, and hard 
ice sane little weight. Their dress 
is a godo, or Τ' bandage, a nun-pwe (under 
cloth) or a Tfon chokoto (pair of short 
δον δον and an owu-chyon, or oe cast 
twelve feet long by four to six broad, worn 
like the Roman toga, from which it may pos- 
sibly be derived. ἣν 

“The women are of the Hastini, or ele- 
phant order, dark, plain, masculine, and 
comparatively eee of large, strong, and 
square build. ey are the reapers as well 
as the sowers of the field, and can claim 
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the merit of laboriousness, if of no other 
quality. 

“They tattoo the skin, especially the 
stomach, with alto-relievo patterns; their 
dress is a zone of beads, supporting a band- 
age beneath the do-oo, or scanty loin cloth, 
which suffices for the τοῦτ and young girls, 
The upper classes add an aga-00, or ΟΥ̓́Θ» 
cloth, two fathoms long, passed under the 
arms, and covering all from the bosom to the 
ancles. Neither sex wear either shirt, shoes, 
or stockings,” 
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WE are naturally led from Dahome to its 
owerful and now victorious enemy, the 
G@BA tribe, which has perhaps earned the 

Beat to be considered as a nation, and 

which certainly has as much right to that 

title.as Dahome. 

The Egbas have a peculiar claim on our 
notice. Some years ago an Egba boy 
named Ajai (i. 6. “struggling for Iife’’) 
embraced Christianity, and, after many 
years of trial, was ordained deacon and 

riest in the Church of England. Owing to 

is constitution he was enabled to work 
where a white man would have been pros- 
trated by disease ; and, owing to his one 
he was enabled to understand the peculiar 
temperament of his fellow negroes better 
than any white man could hope todo. His 
influence gradually extended, and he was 
held in the highest esteem throughout the 
whole of Western Africa. His widely felt 
influence was at last so thoroughly recog- 
nized, that he was consecrated to the epis- 
copal office, and now the negro boy Ajai is 
known as the Right Rev. Samuel Crow- 
ther, D. D., Lord Bishop of the Niger. 

As far as their persons go, the Egbas are 
_& fine race of men, varying much in color 
according to the particular locality which 
they inhabit. The skin, for example, of the 
Egba-do, or lower Egba, is of a coppery 
black, and that of the chiefs is, as a rule, 
fairer than that of the common people. 
Even the hair of the chiefs is lighter 
that of the common. folk, and sometimes 
assumes a decidedly sandy hue. 


The men, while in the prime of life, are 
remarkable for the extreme beauty of their 
forms and the extreme ugliness of their 
features ; and, as is mostly the case in un- 
civilized Africa, the woman is in symme- 
try of form far inferior to the man, and 
where one well-developed female is seen, 
twenty can be found of the opposite sex. 

Whatever may be the exact color of the 
Egba’s skin, it exhales that peculiar and 
indescribable odor which is so character- 
istic of the negro races ; and, although the 
slight clothing, the open-air life, and the 
use of a rude palm-oil soap prevent that 
odor from avenge its full power, it is still 
perceptible. The lips are of course large 
and sausuge-shaped, the lower part of the 
face protrudes, and the chin recedes to an 
ulmost incredible extent, so as nearly to 
deprive the countenance of its human char- 
acter. The hair is short, crisp, and often 

ows in the little peppercorn tufts that 

ave been already mentioned in connection 
with the Bosjesman race of Southern Africa, 
The men dress this scanty crop of hair ina 
thousand different ways, shaving it into pat- 
terns, and thus producing an effect which, to 
the eye of an European, is irresistibly ludi- 
crous. The women contrive to tease it out 
to its full length, and to divide it into ridges 
running over the crown from the forehead 
to the nape of the neck, preserving a clean 
parting between each ridge, and so makin 
the head look as if it-were coyered wit 
the half of a black melon. The skin of the 
common people is hard and coarse, — so 
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coarse indeed that Captain Burton com- 
pares it to shagreen, and says that the hand 
of aslave looks very like the foot of a 


fowl. 

As to the dress of the Egbas, when un- 
contaminated by pseudo-civilization, it is as 
easily described as procured. A poor man 
has nothing but a piece of cloth round his 
waist, while a man in rather better circum- 
stances adds a pair of short linen drawers or 
trousers, called “ shogo,” and a wealthy man 
wears both the loin cloth and the drawers, 
and adds to them a large cloth wrapped 

racefully round the waist, and another 
raped over the shoulders like a Scotch 

laid. The cloths are dyed by the makers, 
blue being the usual color, and the patterns 
being mostly stripes of lesser or greater 
width. 

Women have generally a short and scanty 
petticoat, above which is a large cloth that 
extends from the waist downward, and a 
third which is wrapped shawl-wise over the 
shoulders. The men and women who care 
much about dress dye their hands and feet 
with red wood. Formerly, this warlike race 
used to arm themselves with bows and 
arrows, which have now been almost wholly 
superseded by the “trade gun.” Even now 
every man carries in his hand the universal 
club or* knob-kerrie, which, among the Eg- 
bas, has been modified into a simple hooked 
stick bound with iron wire in order to 
increase the strength and weight, and 
studded with heavy nails along the con- 
vex side. Weapons of a similar nature are 
used at Dahome for clubbing criminals to 
death. 

According to savage ideas of beauty, these 
people tattoo themselves profusely, covering 
their bodies with marks which must at some 
time haye been produced by very painful 
operations, and which, from their diversity, 
serve to perplex observers who have not 
had time to examine them minutely, and to 
classify their wearer. 

According to Captain Burton, “ the skin- 

atterns were of every variety, from the 

iminutive prick to the great gash and the 
large boil-like lumps. They affected various 
ficures — tortoises, alligators, and the favor- 
ite lizard; stars, concentric circles, lozenges, 
right lines, welts, gouts of gore, marble or 
button-like knobs of flesh, and elevated scars, 
resembling scalds, which are opened for the 
introduction of fetish medicines, and to ex- 
pel evil influences. 

“In this country every tribe, sub-tribe, 
and even family, has its blazon, whose infi- 
nite diversifications may be compared with 
the lines and ordinaries of European her- 
aldry. A volume would not suffice to ex-. 
plain all the marks in detail. Ogubonna’s 
family, for instance, have three small squares. 
of blue tattoo on each cheek, combined with, 
the three Egba cuts. 


“The chief are as follows:—The distin- | 
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guishing mark of the Egbas is a gridiron of 
three cuts, ora multiplication of three, on 
each cheek, Free-born women have one, 
two, or three raised lines, thread-like scars 
from the wrist up the back of the arm, and 
down the dorsal region, like long neck- 
laces. They call these ‘Entice my hus- 


T band.’ 


“The Yorubas draw perpendicular marks 
from the temples to the level of the chin, 
with slight lateral incisions, hardly percep- 
tible, because allowed soon to heal. The 
Efons of Kakanda wear a blue patch, some- 
times highly developed, from the check- 
bones to the ear. The Takpas of Nupé 
make one long cut from the upper part of 
the nostril, sweeping toward the ear. At 
Ijasha, a country lying east of Yoruba 
proper, the tattoo is a long paraliclogram 
of seven perpendicular and five transverse 
lines.” 

The most curious tattoo is that of the 
Brecchee (i. 6. gentleman), or eldest son and 
heir. He is not allowed to perform any 
menial office, and inherits at his father’s 
death all the slaves, wives, and children. 
Before the Breechcee attains full age, a slit 
is made across his forehead, and the skin is 
drawn down and laid across the brow, so as 
to form a ridge of hard, knotty flesh from 
one temple to the other. The severity of the 
operation is so great that even the negro 
often dies from its effects; but when he sus» 
vives he is greatly admired, the unsightl 
ridge being looked upon as a proof of his 
future wealth and his actual strength of con, 
stitution. 

So minutely does the African mind descend 
to detail, that even the ornaments which 
are worn have some signification well un. 
derstood by those who use them. Rings of 
metal are worn on the legs, ankles, arms, 
wrists, fingers, and toes; and round the 
neck and on the body are hung strings 
of beads and other ornaments. Each of 
these ornaments signifies the particular 
deity whom the wearer thinks fit to wor- 
ship; and although the number of these 
deities is very great, the invention of the 
negro has been found equal to representing 
them by the various ornaments which he 
wears. 

The same minuteness is found in the or- 
dinary affairs of life; and, even in the regu- 
lar mode of uttering a salutation, the na- 
tives have invented a vast number of minutia. 
For example, it would be the depth of bad 
manners to salute a man when sitting as if 
he were standing, or the latter as if he were 
walking, or a third as if he were returning 
from walking. Should he be at work, an- 
other form of address is needed, and another 
if he should be tired. No less than fifteen 
forms of personal salutation are mentioned 
by Captain Burton, so that the reader may 


‘easily imagine how troublesome the lan- 


guage is to a stranger. 
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Then the forms of salutaticn differ as 
much as the words. If an inferior meet a 
superior, ἃ son meet his mother, a younger 
brother mect his elder, and so on, an elabo- 
rate ceremony is performed. Any burden 
that mav be carried is placed on the ground, 
and the bearer proceeds first to kneel on all 
fours, then to prostrate himself flat in the 
dust, rubbing the earth with the forchead 
and each cheek alternately. The next pro- 
cess is to kiss the ground, and this ceremony 
is followed by passing each hand down the 
opposite arm. The dust is again kissed, 
and not unt! then does the saluter resume 
his feet. 

This salutation is only performed once 
daily to the same person; but as almost 
every one knows every one whom he meets, 
and as one of them must of necessity be in- 
ferior to the other, a vast amount of saluta- 
tion has to be got through in the course of 
aday. Putting together the time occupied 
in the various salutations, it is calculated 
that at least an hour is consumed by every 
Eghba in rendering or receiving homage. 
Somctimes two men mect who are nearly 
equal, and in such a case both squat on the 
ground, and snap their fingers according to 
the etiquette of Western Africa. 

The architecture of the Egba tribe is 
mostly confined to “ swish ” walls and 
thatched roofs. A vast number of workers, 
— or rather idlers— are engaged on a single 
house, and the subdivision of labor is car- 
ried out to an extreme extent. Indeed, as 
Captain Burton guaintly remarks, the Eghas 
divide the labor so much that the remainder 
is imperceptible. 

Some of them dig the clay, forming thereby 
deep pits, which they never trouble them- 
sclves to fill up again, and which become 
the receptacles of all sorts of filth and offal. 
Water, in this wet country, soon pours into 
them, and sometimes the corpse of a slave 
or child is flung into the nearest pit, to save 
the trouble of burial. It may easily be 
imagined that such pits contribute their 
part to the fever-breeding atmosphere of 
the country. 

Another gang is employed in kneading 
clay and rolling it into balls; and a third 
carries it, one ball at a time, to the builders. 
Another gang puts the clay balls into the 
squared shape needful for architectural pur- 
poses; and a fifth hands the shaped clay to 
the sixth, who are the actual architects. 
Yet a seventh gang occupies itself in pre- 
paring palm leaves and thatch; and those 
who fasten them on the roof form an eighth 
gang.’ Besides these, there is the chief ar- 
chitect, who by his plumb-line and level 
rectifies and smooths the walls with a broad 
wooden shovel, and sees that they are per- 
fectly upright. 

Three successive layers of clay or “ swish ” 
are needed, each layer being allowed to dry 
for afew days before the next is added. The 
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builders always manage, if possible, to com- 
plete their walls by November, so that 
the dry harmattan of December may con- 
solidate the soft clay, and render it as hard 
as concrete. This, indeed, is the only rea- 
son why the Egbas approve of the harmat- 
tan, its cold, dusty breath being exceedingly 
injurious to native constitutions. 

One might have thought that this elabo-. 
rate subdivision of labor would have the 
effect of multiplying the working power, 
as is the case in Europe. So it would, if the 
negro worked like the European, but that 
he never did, and never will do, unless ab- 
solutely compelled by a master of European 
extraction. He ony subdivides labor in 
order to spare himeelf, and not with the 
least idea of increasing the amount of work 
that he can do in a given time. 

The capital of the Eebas and their kin- 
dred sub-tribes is called Abeokuta, a name 
that has already become somewhat familiar 
to English ears on account of the attempts 
which have been made to introduce Chris- 
tianity, civilization, and manufactures among 
a pagan, savage, and idle race of negroes. 
The name of Abeokuta may be literally 
translated as Understone, and the title has 
been given to the place in allusion to the 
rock or stone around which it is built. The 
best description that has yet been given of 
Abeokuta is by Captain Burton, from whose 
ee the following particulars are gath- 
ered. 

The city itself is surrounded with con- 
centric lines of fortification, the outermost 
heing some twenty miles in circumference. 
These walls are made of hardened mud, are 
about five or six feet in height, and have no 
embrasures for guns, an omission of very 
little importance, secing that there are 
scarcely any guns to place in them, and 
that. if they were fired, the defenders would 
be in much greater danger than the attack- 
ing force. 

Utterly ignorant of the first principles of 
fortification, the Egbas have not troubled 
themsclves to throw out bastions, or to take 
any means of securing a flanking fire, and 
they have made so libcral a use of matting, 
poles, and dry leaves within the fortifica- 
tion, that a carcass or a rocket would set 
the whole place in a blaze; and, if the at- 
tacking force were to take advantage of the 
direction of the wind, they might easily drive 
out the defenders merely by the smoke and 
flames of their own burning houses. More- 
over the wall is of such frail material, and so 
thinly built, that a single ae of powder hung 
against it, and fired, would make a breach 
that would admit a column of soldiers to- 
gether with their field-guns. Around the 
inner and principal wall runs a moat some 
five feet in breadth, pa wet and partly 
dry, and of so insignificant a depth that it 
could be filled up with a few fascines, or 
even with a dozen or so of dead bodies. 
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These defences, ludicrously inefficient as 
they would be if attacked by European sol- 
diers, are very formidable obstacles to the 
Dahomin and Ibadan, against whose in- 
roads they are chiefly built. As a rule, the 
negro hisa great horror of attacking a wall, 
and, as has been proved by actual contlict, 
the Dahomans could make no impression 
whatever upon these rude fortifications. 

The real strength of the city, however, 
lies in the interior, and belongs to the rock 
or “stone” which gives the namne to Abeo- 
kuta. Within the walls, the place is breken 
up into granite eminences, caverns, and pots scattered over the surface prove. 
forest clumps, which form natural fortifica-| “The rooms, which nuinber trom ten to 
tions, infinitely superior to those formed by | twenty in a house, are windowless, and pur- 
the unskilful hands of the native engineer. , posely kept dark, to keep out the sun’s 
Indeed, the selection of the spot scems to, glare; they vary from ten to fifteen feet in 
have been the only point in which the; length, and from seven to eight in breadth. 
Exbas have exhibited the least appreciation |The furniture is simple—rude cots and 
of the art of warfare. The mode of fight-! settles, earthen pots and coarse plates, grass 
ing will presently be deseribed. bags for cloth and cowries, and almost inva- 

he city itself measures some four miles | riably weapons, especially an old musket 
in length by two in breadth, and is entered: and its leathern case for ammunition. The 
by five large gates, at each of which is; number of inhabitants may vary from ten 
placed a warder, who watches those who/to five hundred, and often more in_ the 
pass his gate, and exacts a toll from each! largest. There is generally but one single 
passenger. The strects of Abeokuta are! large outer door, with charms suspended 
narrow, winding, and intricate, a mode of, over it.” 
building which would aid materially in! The military strength of Abeokuta has 
checking the alvanee of an enemy wh» hadi been tested by actual warfare,and has been 


ily, and here also sheep and goats are staked 
down, The sexes eat alone; every Wife is 
a ‘free-dealer,’ consequently there’ is little 
more unity than in a nunnery. In each 
, patio there is usually some ceutral erection 
ees as a storehouse. Into these cen- 
tral conrts the various doors, about four teet 
wide, open through a veranda or piazza, 
where, chimneys being unknown, the fire is 
built, and where the inmates sleep on mats 
fie under the piazza, or in the rooms, as 
the tancy takes them. Cooking also is per- 
formed in the open air, as the course earthen 


managed to pass the outer walls. There 
are several small market-places here and 
there, ani ons of them is larger than the 
rest, and called “ Shek-pon,” i e. “ Do the 
bachelors good,” because on every fifth day, 
when the mirkets are held, there is a great 
concourse of people, and the single men can 
find plenty of persons who will fill their 
Pipes, bring them drink, and cook their 
OO, 


“These, then, are my first impressions of 


Abeokuta. The streets are as narrow and 
irregular as those of Lagos, intersecting 
each other at every parallel angle, ana, 
when broad and shady, we may be sure that 
they have been, or that they will be markets, 
which are found even under the eaves of the 
‘palace. The sun, the vulture, and the pig 
are the only scavengers. 

“The houses are of tempered mud — the 
sun-dried brick of Tuta and Nupé, is here 
unknown — covered with little flying roofs 
of thatch, which burn with exemplary speed. 
At each angle there is ἃ " Kobbi’—a high, 
sharp gable of an elevation —to throw off 
the heavy rain. The form of the building 
is the gloomy hollow square, totally unlike 
the circular huts of the Krumen and the 
Katiirs. It resembles the Utum of the 
Arabs, which extending to Usaraga, and 
Unyavyembe in Central Intertropical Af- 
rica, produces the ‘Tembe,’ and which, 
through the ‘ Patio’ of Spain, found its way 
into remote Galway. 

“There are courts within courts for the 
various subdivisions of the polygamous fam- 
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found to be quite adequate to repel native 
Generally, an African fight consist¢ 
of a vast amount of noise attended by a 
very small amount of slaughter, but, in the 
various attacks of Dahome on Abeokuta the 
feelings of both parties appear to have been 
so completely excited that the slaughter on 
both sides was really considerable. 

The fact was, that each party had a long- 
standing grudge against the other, and 
meant to gratify it. Gezo, the father of 
King Gelele, had been defeated ignomini- 
ously near Abeokuta, and had even lost his 
stool, the emblem of sovereignty. Burning 
to avenge themselves, the Dahomans made 
friends with the inhabitants of Ishogga, a 
small town some fifteen miles to the south- 
west of Abeokuta, who advised their guests 
as to the particular gate which it was best 
to attack, the tim® of day when an assault 
would be most likely to succeed, and a ford 
by which they could pass the river. 

Trusting to these counsellors, they crossed 
the river at the ford, which proved to be so 
bad that they wetted all their ammunition. 
They made the attack at mid-day, when 
they were told that every one would be 
asleep or at work in the gardens, which are 
situated at a considerable distance from. the 
city. And when they came to the walls of 
the city they found the defenders all on the 
alert, and ready to give them a warm recep- 
tion. Jastly, they attacked a gate which 
had been lately fortified, whereas another, 
on the opposite side of the town, was very 
weak, and might have been taken easily. 
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Consequentiy, they had to return to their 
own country, vowing vengeance against 
their treacherous allies. 

After Gezo’s death, Gelele took up the 


feud, and, after allaying suspicion by con- 
tinually proclaiming war against the Egbas, 


and as invariably staying at home, in the 
tenth year he followed up his threat with a 
rapid attack upon Ishogga, carried off a great 
number of prisoners, and killed those whom 
he could not conveniently take away. 

Flushed by success, he determined to 
assemble a large force and attack the capi- 
tal itself. In March, 1851, some fifteen or 
sixteen thousand*‘Dahoman soldiers marched 
against Abeokuta, and a fierce fight ensued, 
the result being that the Dahomans had to 
retreat, leaving behind them some two thou- 
sand killed, and wounded, and _ prisoners. 
As might be suppesed, the Amazons, being 
the fiercest fighters, suffered most, while the 
loss on the Egban side was comparatively 
trifling. Ten years afterward, another ex- 
pedition marched against Abeokuta, but 
never reached it, small-pox having broken 
out in the ranks, and frightened the soldicrs 
home again. 

The last attack was fatal to Dahoman 
ambition. The Egbas, expecting their foe, 
had arranged for their reception, and had 
driven tunnels through -thcir walls, so that 
they could make unexpected sallics on the 
enemy. ‘When the Dahoman army ap- 
peared, all the Egban soldiers were at their 

osts, the women being told off to carry 
ood and drink to the soldiers, while some 
of them seized swords, anc insisted on 
doing duty at the walls. A sketch of this 
last fight is given on the next page. 

As soon as the invaders appronched, a 
strong sally was made, but, as the Daho- 
mans marched on without returning the 
fire, the Egbas dashed back again and joined 
their comrades on the walls. Presently, a 
Dahoman cannon was fired, dismounting 
itself by the force of its recoil, so as to be 
of no further use, and its report was fol- 
lowed by an impetuous rush at the walls. 
Had the Dahomans only thought of making 
a breach, or even of filling up the tiny moat, 
they might have had a chance of success, 
but as it was they had none. The soldiers, 
especially the Amazons, struggled gallantly 
for some time; and, if individual valor could 
have taken the town, they would have done 
80. But they were badly commanded, the 
Officers lost heart, and even though the 
soldiers were scaling the walls, creeping 
through the tunnels, and fighting bravely at 
the very muzzles of the enemy’s guns, they 
gave the order for retreat. 

Just at that time, a large body of Egbas, 
which had made unseen a wide circuit, fell : 
npon them in the rear, and completed the. 
rout. All fled without ordey, except the 
division which Gaelele ‘himself waa com- 
manding, and which retired with some’ 
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show of discipline, turning and firing on 
their adversaries, when pressed too closely, 
and indeed showing what they could have 
done if their officers had known their busi- 
ness. 

The Dahomans lost everything that they 
had taken with them, their brass guns, a 
great number of new muskets, and other 
weapons falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Besides these, the king himeelf 
was obliged to abandon a numtler of his 
wives and daughters, his horse, his precious 
sandals with their golden crosses, his ward- 
robe, his carriages of which he was 80 
proud, his provisions, and his treasures of 
coral and velvet. It was calculated that 
some four or five thousand Dahomans were 
killed in this disastrous battle, while some 
fifteen hundred prisoners were captured; 
the Egbas only losing forty killed, and about 
one hundred wounded. True to their savage 
nature, the Egbas cut the corpses of the 
dead to pieces, and even the womcn who 
passed by the body of a Dahcman soldier 
slashed it with a knife, or pelted it with 
stones. 

It has been thought that the Abeokutas 
are comparatively guiltless in blood-shed- 
ding, but it is now known that in this 
respect there is really very little difference 
between the three great nations of Western 
Africa, except that the destruction of human 
life is less at Abeokuta than at Agbaine, ind 
perhaps that the Eghas are more reticent on 
the subject than the Ashantis or Dahomans. 
Even in Abecokuta itself, which has teen 
supposed to be under the influence of Chris- 
tinnity, an annual human sacrifice tukes 
place, and the same ceremony is performed in 
other parts of the kingdcm. Asin Aghome, 
when a human sacrifice is offered, it is with 
the intention of offering to the dead that 
which is most valvable to the living. The 
victim is enrichcd with cowrics, and plied 
with rum until he is quite intoxicated, and 
then, after being charged with all scris of 
messages to the spirits of the dead, he is 
solemnly decapitated. Victims are sacri- 
ficed when great men die, and are supposed 
to be sent to the dead man as his attendants 
in the spirit world. 

As to the religion and superstitions of the 
Egbas, they are so exactly like those of other 
Western Africans that there is little necd to 
mention them. It only remains to Cescribe 
the remarkable system called “ Ogboni.” 
The Ogboni are a society of enormous 
power, which has been comrared, but erro- 
neously, to freemasonry. Any one who is 
acquainted with the leading principles of 
freemasonry, and has studied the mental 
condition of the Egbas, or indeed any o.her 
Weses African tripe, must see that such a 
parallel is ludic ua wrong. In freema- 
sonry there are twh leading principles, the 
one being the unity of the @eeator, and the 
second the fellowship of man. Now, as the 


(1) HEAD WORSHIP. 
(See page 587.) 


ὡὐευ μά: ATTACK ON ABEOKUTA. 
(See page 594.) 
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Egbas believe in numberless gods, and have 
the strongest interest in slavery, it is evident 
that they cannot have invented a system 
which is diametrically opposed to both these 
tenets. 

The system of Ogboni is partly political 
and partly religious. It may be entered 
by a uaked boy of ten years old, ὧν 
vided that he he a free-born σθα and οἱ 
good repute. The fraternity extends itself 
throughout the whole of the country occu- 
pied by the Eebas, and in every village 
there is a hut or lodge devoted expressly to 
the use of the society. The form of this 
lodge varies slightly, but the gencral fea- 
tures are the same inall, “ [tis a long low 
building, only to be distinguished by thie 
absence of loungers, fronted by a deep and 
shady veranda, with stumpy polygonal clay 
ilars, and a single door, carefully closed. 
he panels are adorned with iven alto-re- 
hevos of ultra-Ezyptian form; snakes, hawk- 
headed firures, and armed horsemen in full 
front, riding what are intended to be horses 
in profiles the whole colored red, black, and 
yellow. Phe temples of Obatala are simi- 
larly decorated, 

“The doors have distinet panels, upon 
which are seen a leopard, a fish, a serpent, 
antl a land tortoise. Mr. Beaven remarks 
that one of the carvings was a female figure, 
with one hand and one foot, probably a half 
Ohbatala, or the female principle of Nature, 
and the monster was remarkable for having 
a queue of very long hair, with a ball or 
globe at the end. 

“A gentleman who had an opportunity of 
overlooking the Ogboni lodge from the Ake 
church steeple described it as a hollow build- 
ing with three courts, of which the inner- 
110 τ, provided with a single door, was that 
reserved for the elders, the holy of holies, 
like the Kudasta Kadastan of the Abyssini- 
ans. Ile considers that the courts are ‘n- 
ten led for the different degrees. : 

“The stranger must, however, be careful 
what he believes concerning these mysteries, 
The Rev. W. Beaven asserts that the initi- 
ated are compelled to kneel down and drink 
a mixture of bloo] and water from a hole in 
the earth. The Eghas deny this. More- 
over they charge Mr. Beaven with endeavor- 
ing to worm out their secrets for the pur- 
pose of publication. As all are pledged to 
the deepest reticence, and as it would be 
fatal to reveal any mystery, if any there be, 
we are hardly likely to be troubled with 
over-information.” 

The miscellaneous superstitions of the 
Egbas are very misccHaneous indeed. Like 
the Dahomans, they divide their deities into 
different classes, like the major and minor 
gods of the ancients, and, like them, they 
occasionally deify a dead ruler, and class him 
with the minor gods. The native word for 
the greater god is Ovisha, a title which is pre- , 
fixed to the special names of those deities. 
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Thus, Ovisha Kla, or the Great Ovisha, is the 
chief of them. His sacred emblem or sym- 
bol is a ship, and it was he who created the 
first man. 

The next in order is Shango, who is evi- 
dently an example of an apotheosis, as he 
has the attributes of Vulcan, Hercules, 
Tubal Cain, und Jupiter Tonans, and is 
said to have a palace of brass, and ten thou- 
sand horses. He presides over lightning 
and fire. and, if thunder strikes a house, his 
priest rushes into the hut to find the weapon 
that Shango has cast, and is followed by a 
tumultuous mob, who plunder the dwelling 
effectually, Captain Burton saw one of the 
so called Shango stones, which was nothing 
but a lump of white quartz, of course placed 
in the hut by the priest. 

{Lis symbol is a small wooden bat, and his 
worshippers carry a leathern bag, because 
Shango was fowl of predatory wars. If 
war impends, his priest takes sixteen cow- 
ries, and flings them in the air. and those 
which fall with the opening downward are 
thought to portend war, while those which 
have the opening upward signify peace. 
The last of the great three ts Tpayapparently 
am abstractive rather than an objective deity. 
He is worshipped by a select society called 
the “ Fathers of Secrets,” into which none 
but males can be initiated. Tis chief priest 
lives on ἃ mountain at several days’ dis- 
tanee from Abeokuta, and close by his 
dwelling is the sacred palm tree with six- 
teen boughs produeed by the muts: planted 
by the sixteen founders of the empire. Δ 
second priest at Abeokuta is called the King 
of the Groove. 

The emblem of Ipa is a palm nut with 
four holes, and these nuts are used in divi- 
nation, the principle being something like 
the mode of casting lots with cowries, Cap- 
fain Burton's account of the proceeding is 
interesting. “ Te eounted sixteen nuts, 
freed them from dust, and placed them ina 
bowl on the ground, fall of vams half-boiled, 
rnshed, and covered with some acid vegeta- 
We infusion. 

“Tis acolyte, a small boy, was then called, 
and made to squat near the bow], resting 
his body on the outer edge of the feet, which 
were turned inward, and to take from the 
fetish man two or three bones, seeds, and 
shells, some of which are of good, others of 
bad omen. Elevating them, he rested his 
hands on his knees. The adept cast the 
nuts from one hand to the other, retaining 
some in the left, and, while manipulating, 
dropped others into the bowl We then 
stooped down, drew with the index and 
medius fingers on the yams, inspected the 
nuts, and occasionally referred to the arti- 
Jes in the boy’s hand.” 

The priests of Ipa are known by necklaces 
made of strings of beads twisted together, 
and having ten large white and green beads 
at some distance apart. 
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Then there is the Ovisha of children, one 
of which is carricd about by women who 
have borne twins when one of them dies or 
is killed. It is a wooden little image, about 
seven or eight inches in height, carved into 
the rude semblance of humanity. The 
images are nearly all made by some men at 
Lagos, who charge about three shillings for 
each. Beside all these deities, which may 
be ranked among the beneticent class, there 
are evil deities, who are worshipped by way 
of propitiation. 

Next come some semi-human deities, who 
serve as the correctors of public morals. 
The two chief of these deities are Ezugun 
and Oro. The former is supposed to be a 
sort of a vampire, being a dead body risen 
temporarily from the grave, and acts the 
same 76le as Mumbo Jumbo in another part 
of Western Afriea. Egugun makes his 
appearance in the villages, and very much 
frightens the women, who cither actually 
believe him to be a veritable resuscitated 
corpse, or who assert that they believe it, in 
fear of public opinion. The adult males, 
and even the free-born boys, know all about 
Egugun, as is likely, when the deity in ques- 
tion is personated by any one who can bor- 
row the requisite dress from the fetish man. 
Captain Burton once met Egugun in the 
street. The demon’s face was hidden by a 
ylaited network, worn like a mask, and on 

is head was a hood, covered with streamers 
of crimson and dirty white, which hune 
down to his waist and mingled with similar 
streamers attached to his dress. IIe wore 
on his breast a very powerful fetish, ἃ 6. a 
penny mirror; and his feet were covered 
with great shoes, because Egugun is sup- 
posed to be a footless deity. 

The other deitv, Oro, has a wider range 
of duties, his business being to attend to 
public morality. THe mostly remains in the 
woods, and but seldom makes his appear- 
ance in public. Oro has avery strong voice, 
arising, In point of fact, from a thin slip of 
wood, about a foot in length, which is tied 
firmly to a stick, and which produces a kind 
of roaring sound when properly handled. 

He is supposed to be unknown to the 
women, who are not allowed to be out of 
their houses whenever the voice of Oro is 
heard. Consequently, about seven or eight 
in the evening, when the well-known boom- 
ing cry of Oro is heard, the women scuffle 
off to their houses, and the adult males go 
out into the streets, and there is at once a 
scene of much excitement. Dances and 
tumbling, processions and speech-making, 

o on with vast vigor, while the Ogboni 
odges are filled with devotees, all anxious 
to be talking at once, and every one giving 
his own opinion, no matter how absurd it 
may be. 

Those who have been guilty of moral 
offences are then proclaimed and punished; 
and op some occasions there is so much 
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business to be done that the town is given 
up to Oro for an entire day. On these occa- 
sions the Women pass a very unpleasant 
time, their hours of imprisonment being 
usually spent in quarrelling with each other. 
In order to make the voice of Oro more 
awful, the part of the demon is played by 
several of the initiated, who go into the 
woods in various directions, and by sound- 
ing their wooden calls at the same time 
carry the idea that Oro is omnipresent. 

Oro does really act as a censor of public 
morals, and it is very clear that he is at- 
tended by armed followers, who carry out a 
sort of rude and extemporized justiec, like 
that which was exercised by the “ Regula- 
tors” of America, some fifty or sixty years 
ago. The bodics of delinquents have been 
found in the bush, their throats cut and 
their lees broken by the spirit in question. 

The chief, or king, of the Eghas, is known 

by the name of Alaké, which is a transmissi- 
bic title, Hike Pharaoh or Cisar, and the 
whole system of government is a kind of 
feudal monarchy, not unlike that of Eng- 
land in the days of John. The Alaké does 
not reign supreme, like the King of Dahome 
or Ashanti, before whom the highest in the 
realm prostrate themselves and roll humbly 
in the dust. He is trammelled with a num- 
ber of councillors and officers, and with a 
sort of parliament called the Bale, which is 
eomposed of the headmen or chiefs of the 
various towns. The reader may remember 
that the King of Ashanti found that he was 
in danger of sutlering from a similar com- 
bination, and he took the prudent measure 
of limiting their number while he had the 
power. The Alaké has never done s0, and 
In consequence those who are nominally 
and individually his servants are practically 
and collectively his masters. 

The Ogboni lodges have also to be con- 
sulted in any important point, so that the 
private life of the Alaké of the Eghas is far 
from being so agreeable as that of the King 
of Dahome. 

Okekunu, the Alaké at the time when 
Captain Burton lived in Abecokuta, was an 
ill-favored, petulant, and cunning old ruler. 
In his way, he was fond of state, and de- 
lighted to exhibit his so called power in a 
manner truly African, displaying an equal 
amount of pageantry and trashiness. 

If he goes to pay a visit, he must needs 
do so under a huge pink silk umbrella, at 
the end of a motley procession. At the 
head is carried the sacred emblem of roy- 
alty, a wooden stool covered with coarse red 
serge, which is surrounded by a number of 
chiefs, who pay the greatest attention to it. 
A long train of ragged swordsmen followed; 
and last came the Alaké, clothed in a 

Guinea fowl” shirt —a spotted article of 
some value—and a great red -velvct robe 
under which he tottered along with much 
difficulty. Iie wears trousers of good pur- 
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ple velvet with a stripé of gold tinsel, and 
on his feet are huge BBD EES; edged with 
monkey skin. On his head he wears a sort 
of fez cap of crimson velvet, the effect of 
which is ruined by a number of blue beads 
hung fringe-wise round the top. The string 
of red coral beads hangs round the neck, 
and a double bracclet of the same material 
is wound upon each wrist. A view of him 
and his court may be found on the 605th 
age. 

: When he receives a visitor, he displays 
his grandeur by making his visitors wait for 
a time proportionate to their rank, but, in 
case they should be of great consequence, 
he alleviates the tediousness of the time by 
sending them rum and gin, both of the very 
worst quality; and, if they be of exception- 
aly high rank, he will send a bottle of liq- 
uors, i. 6. spirits of wine and water, well 
sweetened, and flavored with a few drops of 
essential oil. 

To a stranger, the place presents a mcan 
and ugly appearance, and as, Captain Bur- 
ton remarks, is as unworthy of Abcokuta 
as St. James’s is of London. It is a tumble- 
down “swish” house, long and rambling. 
and has several courts. Along one side of 
the inner court runs a veranda, the edge 
of which comes within some four feet of the 
ground, and is supported by huge clay pil- 
lars. Five hexagonal columns divide the 
veranda into compartments, the centre of 
which is the Alaké’s private room, and is 
kept veiled by a curtain. The veranda, or 
ante-chamber, is filled with the great men 
of Abeokuta, and, according to Burton’s 
account, they are the most villanous-looking 
set of men that can well be conceived; anc 
although he has seen as great a variety of 
faces as any one, he says that he never saw 
such hideous heads and faces elsewhere. 

“Their skulls were depressed in front, 
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and projecting cocoa-nut-like behind; the 
absence of beards, the hideous lines and 
wrinkles that seared and furrowed the 
external parchment, and the cold, unrelent- 
ing cruelty of their physiognomy in repoge, 
suggested the idea of the eunuch torturers 
erst so common in Asia. One was sure 
that for pity or mercy it would be as well to 
address a wounded mandril. The atrocities 
which these ancients have witnessed, and 
the passion which they have acquired for 
horrors, must have set the mark of the 
beast upon their brows.” 

Though the assemblage consisted of the 
richest men of the Egbas, not a vestige of 
splendor or wealth appeared about any of 
them, the entire clothing of the most power- 
ful among them being under sixpence in 
value. In fact, they dare not exhibit wealth, 
knowing that, if they should do so, it would 
be confiscated. 

As for the Alaké himself, his appearance 
was not much more prepossessing than 
that of his subjects. Okekunu was a large, 
brawny, and clumsy-looking man, nearly 
seventy years of age, and his partially- 
shaven head did not δἰ to his beauty. 
Besides, he had lost all his upper teeth ex- 
cept the canines, so that his upper lip sank 
into an unpleasant depression. Tis lower 
teeth were rapidly decaying from his habit 
of taking snuff negro fashion, by placing it 
between the lower lip and the teeth, and, in 
consequence of the gap, the tip of his tongue 
protruded in a very disagreeable manner. 
He had lost one eye by a blow from a stone, 
and, as he assumed a semi-comatose expres- 
sion, was not a pleasant person to look at, 
and certainly not very regal in aspect.” 

The king must be selected from one of 
four tribes, and both the present king and 
his predecessor belonged to the Ake tribe. 
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PAssIne a little southward along the west 
coast, we come to the well-known Bonny 
River, formerly the great slave depot of 
Western Africa, and now the centre of the 
palm-oi] trade. Unfortunately there is as 
much cheating in the palm-oil trade as in 
gold and ivory; the two latter being plugged, 
and the former mixed with sand, so that it 
has to be boiled down before it can be sent 
from the coast. 

Bonny is familiar to English ears on ac- 
count of the yellow-black chief who was 
pleased to call himself king, and who was 
well known in England as Pepper, King 
of Bonny. His name is varied as Pepper, 
Pimento, or Peppel. He is descended from 
Obullo, an Ibo (or Eboe) chief, who settled 
with his slaves on the Bonny River, and 
who was succecded by his son and grand- 
son, each of whom took the name of Pep- 
per. 
Being of a quarrelsome disposition, the 
present king shot a wife because she dis- 
pleased him, murdered a chief called Ma- 
nilla Peppel because he was jeaious, and was 
ruining the trade of the river by his per- 
petual wars with the Calabars. So, at the 
request of all the native chiefs and traders, 
he was deposed, and his nephew Daphe 
placed in his stead. Daphe, however, died 
soon afterward, — poisoned, it is believed, at 
Peppel’s instigation; and then the govern- 
ment was handed over to four regents, 
while Pinwnto was transported to Ascen- 
sion, a place which he was afferward fond 
of calling his St. Helena. Towever, he 
τον οὐ himself to be a clever savage, and, 
y dint of importunity, contrived to be 


taken to England, where he arrived in 1857. | 


Possessing to the full the imitative capac- 
ity of the negro, he adopted English cus- 
toms with wonderful facility, abandoning, 
according to Captain Burton, his favorite 
dish of a boy’s palms, and drinking cham- 
pagne and sherry instead of trade rum. 
Soon he became religious, was baptized, 
and turned teetotaler, gaining thereby the 
good-will of a large class of people. He 
asked for twenty thousand pounds to estab- 
lish a missionary station, and actually in- 
duced a munber of English who knew noth- 
ing of Africa, or the natural mendacity of 


the African savage, to accompany him as 
his suite, promising them splendid salaries 


and high rank at court. 

No one who knows the negro character 
will be surprised to hear that when the 
king and his suite arrived at Bonny the 
latter found themselves cheated and ruined. 
They discovered that the “palace” was a 
collection of hovels inside a mud wall; that 
Bonny itself was nothing more than a quan- 
tity of huts in a mud flat; and that the 
best. street was infinitely more filthy than 
the worst street in the worst part of Lon- 
don. As to the private life of the king, the 
less said about it the better. 

Their health rapidly failed under the pri- 
vations which they suffered, and the horri- 

le odors of the Bonny River, which are so 
sickening that even the hardened traveller 
Captain Burton had to stop his experienced 
nostrils with camphorated cotton, as he was 
rowed up the river at low water. As to the 
royal salaries and apartments in the palace, 
they were found to be as imaginary as the 
palace itself and the rank at court, the king 
presenting each of the officials with a couple 
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of yams as an equivalent for pay and lodg- 


ow genuine was the civilization and 
Christianity and teetotalism of Peppel may 
be imagined from an interview which Mr. 
W. Reade had with him after his return: — 
“IT went ashore with the doctor on a visit to 
Peppel, the famous king of Bonny. ... In 
one of the hovels was seated the monarch, 
and the scene was well adapted to the muse 
of his poet laureate. The Africans have a 
taste for crockery ware, much resemblin 
that of the last generation for old china, an 
a predilection for dog flesh, which is bred 
expressly for the table, and exposed for sale 
in the public market. 

‘““And there sat Peppel, who had lived so 
long in England; behind him a pile of wil- 
low-pattern crockery, before him a calabash 
of dog stew and palaver sauce. It is always 
thus with these savages. The instincts 
inherited from their forefathers will ever 
triumph over a sprinkling of foreign reason. 
Their intellects have a rete mucosum as well 
as their skins. As soon as they return to 
their own country, take they off all their civ- 
ilization and their clothes, and let body and 
mind go naked. Like most negroes of rank, 
Peppel has a yellow complexion, as light as 
that of a mulatiS. His features express 
intelligence, but oF a low and cunning kind. 
In every word and look he exhibits that 
habit of suspicion which one finds in half- 
civilized natures.” ° 

anu see de restored to Bonny, has 
scarcely any real power, even in his own 
limited dominions, from which he dares not 
stir. Yet, with the cool impudence of a 
thofough savage, he actually proposed to 
establish a consul in London at a salary of 
5001, stating as his reason that he had 
always allowed the English consuls to visit 
his dominions in the Bight of Benin. 

The architecture of the Bonny country is 
not very elaborate, being composed of swish 
and wattle, supported by posts. The floors | 
and walls are of mud, which can be obtained 
in any amount, and the general look of the | 
houses has been well compared to African- 
ized Swiss, the roofs being very high, and 
the gables very sharp. rdinary houses 
have three rooms, a kitchen, a living room, 
and a Ju-ju room or chapel; but those of 
the wealthy men have abundance of cham- 
bers and passages. There are no chimneys, 
and as the door must therefore be kept open 
if a fire is lighted, the threshold is at least 
eighteen inches high, in order to prevent 
the intrusion of strange beasts. It is not 
thought to be etiquette to step over the 
threshold when the master of the house is 
sitting within, or he will be afflicted with 
sickness, thinking himself bewitched. 

The Ju-ju room or chapel is a necessary 
adjunct to.every Bonny house, and within 
it is the fetish, or cre which is the guar- 
dian of the house, and corresponds with the 
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Lares and Penates of the ancients. The 
aie contrives to utilize the ju-ju roo: 
making it a storehouse for his most valu 
property, such as cowries, or rum, knowing 
that no one will touch it in so sacred a 
place. As to the Ju-ju itself, anything 
answers the Purpose, and an Englishman is 
sometimes troubled to preserve his gravity 
when he sees a page of Punch, a cribbage 

eg, a pill box, or a pair of braces, doing 

uty as the household god of the establish- 
ment. 

The great Ju-ju house of the place is a 
most ghastly-looking edifice, and is well 
described by Captain Burton. It is built of 
swish, and is an oblong roofless house, of 
ey or fifty feet in length. A sort of altar 
is placed at the end, sheltered from the rain 
by 8 small roof of its own. Under the roof 
are nailed rows of human skulls mostly 
painted in different colors, and one of them 
is conspicuous by a large black beard, which 
is doubtless a rude copy of the beard worn 
by the man to whom it originally belonged. 
Between them are rows of goat skulls 
streaked with red and white, while other 
skulls are strewn about the floor, and others 
again are impaled on the tops of sticks. 
Under the altar is a round hole with a 
raised clay rim, in which is received the 
blood of the victims together with the 
sacred libations. Within this Ju-ju house 
are buried the bodies of the kings. 

This house well illustrates the character 
of the people —a race which take a positive 

leasure in the sight of blood, and in inflict- 
ing and witnessing pain. All over the coun- 
try the traveller comes upon scenes of blood, 

ain, and suffering. There is hardly a vil- 
age where he does not come upon animals 
tied in some agonizing position and left to 
die there. Goats and fowls are mostly 
fastened to posts with their heads down- 
ward, and blood is the favorite color for 
painting the faces of men. Even the chil- 
dren of prisoners taken in war—the war 
in question being mostly an unsuspected 
attack on an unprepared village—are hung 
by the middle from the masts of the canoes, 
while the parents are reserved to he sacri- 
ficed and eaten. 

About this last statement there has been 
much incredulity, and of course, when ques- 
tioned, the Bonny negroes flatly deny the 
accusation. There is, however, no doubt of 
the fact, inasmuch as Europeans have wit- 
nessed the act of cannibalism. For exam- 

le, old King ΤΡΌΠΟΙ the father of the 
Pimento whose life has been briefly sketched, 
gave a great banquet in honor of a victory 
which he had gained over Calabar, and in 
which Amakree, the king of that district, 
was taken prisoner. The European traders 
were invited to the banquet, and were most 
hospitably entertained. They were, how- 
ever, horrified to see the principal dish 
which was placed before Peppel. It was 
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the bleeding heart of Amakree, warm and 
od ear as it was torn from the body. 
eppel devoured the heart with the greatest 
eagerness, exclaiming at the same time, 
“This is the way I serve my enemies.” 

More recently, Dr. Hutchinson witnessed 
ascene of cannibalism. He had heard that 
something of the kind was contemplated, 
although it was kept very quiet. On 
the appointed morning he had _ himself 
rowed to the shore at some distance from 
the Ju-ju house, near which he concealed 
himself, and waited for the result. The 
rest of the adventure must be told in his 
own words, 

“T know not of what kind are the sensa- 
tions felt by those around Newgate, waiting 
foran execution in the very heart of Lon- 
don’s great city; but I know that on the 
‘banks of an African river, in the gray dawn 
of morning, when the stillness was of that 
oppressive nature which is calculated to 
produce the most gloomy impressions, with 
dense vapors and foul smells arising from 
decomposing mangroves and other causes 
of malaria floating about, with a heaviness 
of «atmosphere that depressed the spirits, 
amidst a community of cannibals, I do 
know that, although under the protection of 
a man-of-war, I felt on this occasion a com- 
bined sensation of suspense, anxicty, horror, 
and indefinable dread of I cannot tell what, 
that I pray God it may never be my fate to 
endure again. 

“Day broke, and, nearly simultaneous 
with its breaking, the sun shone out. As I 
looked through the slit in the wall on the 
space between my place of concealment 
and the Ju-ju house, I observed no change 
from its appearance the evening before. 
No gibbet, nor axe, nor gallows, nor rope — 
no kind of preparation, nothing significant 
of death, save the skulls on the pillars of 
the Ju-ju house, that seemed leering at me 
with an expression at once strange and 
vacant. It would have been a relief in the 
awful stillness of the place to have heard 
something of what I had read of the prepa- 
rations for an execution in Liverpool or 
London — of the hammering suggestive of 
driving nails into scaffold, drop, or coffin, of 
a crowd gathering round the place before 
early dawn, and of the solemn tolling of the 
bell that chimed another soul into eternity. 
Everything seemed as if nothing beyond 
the routine of daily life were to take place. 

“Could it be that I had been misinformed ; 
that the ceremony was adjourned to another 
time, or was to be carried out elsewhere? 
No, a distant murmur of gabbling voices 
was heard approaching nearer and nearer, 
till, passing the corner house on my left, I 
saw a group of negroes — an indiscriminate 
crowd of all ages and both sexes — so hud- 
dled together that no person whom I could 

ticularly distinguish as either an execu- 
oner or a culprit was visible among tiem. 
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But above their clattering talk came the 
sound of a clanking chain that made one 
shudder. 

“ They stopped in the middle of the square 
opposite the Ju-ju house, and ceased tal ing. 
One commanding voice uttered a single 
word, and down they sat upon the grass, 
forming a circle round two figures, standin 
upright in the centre —the executioner an 
the man about to be killed. The former 
was remarkable only by the’ black skull-cap 
which he had on him, and by a common cut- 
lass which he held in his hand. The latter, 
had chains round his neck, his wrists, and his 
ankles. There was no sign of fear or cow- 
ardice about him—no seeming conscious- 
ness of the dreadful fate before him—no 
evidence even upon his face of that dogged 
stubbornness which is said to be exhibited 
by some persons about to undergo an igno- 
minious death. Save that he stood upright 
one would scatcely have known that he was 
alive. Amongst the spectators, too, there was 
a silent impassiveness which was appalling. 
Not a word, nor gesture, nor glance of sym- 
pathy, that could make me believe I looked 
at beings who had a vestige of humanity 
among them. (Sce illustration on p. 619.) 

“Asthe Ju-ju butcher stepped back and 
measured his distance to make an effectual 
swoop at his victim’s neck, the man moved 
not a muscle, but stood as if he were uncon- 
scious — till —— 

“Chop! The first blow felled him to the 
ground, The noise of a chopper falling on 
meat is familiar to most people. No other 
sound was here — none from the man; not a 
whisper nor a murmur from those who were 
seated about! Iwas nearly crying out in 
mental agony, and the sound of that first 
stroke will haunt my ears to my dying day. 
How I wished some one to talk or scream 
to destroy the impression of that fearful 
hough, and the still more awful silence that 
followed it ! 

* Again the weapon was raised to continue 
the decapitation — another blow as the man 
lay prostrate, and then a sound broke the 
silence! But, O Father of mercy! of what a 
kind was that noise — a gurgle and a gasp, 
accompanying the dying spasm of the a τ᾽ 
down man | χὰ 

“Once more the weapon was lifted—lI 
saw the blood flow in gory horror down the 
blade to the butcher’s hand, and there it was 
visible, in God’s bright sunshine, to the 
whole host of heaven. Nota word had yet 
been uttered by the crowd. More chopping 
and cleaving, and the head, severed from 
the body, was ῥα by the Ju-ju executioner 
into a calabash, which was carried off by 
one of his women to be cooked. He then 
repeated another cabalistic word, or per- 
haps the same as at first, and directly all 
who were seated rose up, whilst he walked 
aay. 

“A yell, such as reminded me of a com- 
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pany of tigers, arose from the multitude — 
cutlasses were tlourished aa they crowded 
round the body of the dead man — sounds of 
cutting and chopping arose amidst the 
clamor of the voices, and I began to question 
myself whether, if I were on the other side 
of the river Styx, I should see what I was 
aun | at here through the little slit in the 
wall of my hiding-place: a crowd of human 
vultures gloating over the headless corpse 
of a murdered brother negro— boys and 
girls walking away from the crowd, holding 
pieces of bleeding flesh in their hands, while 
the dripping life-fluid marked their road as 
they went along; and one woman snapping 
from the hands of another— both of them 
raising their voices in clamor—a part of the 
body of that poor man, in whom the breath of 
lite was vigorous not a quarter of an hour ago. 

“The whole of the body was at length 
divided, and nothing left behind but the 
blood. The intestines were taken away to 
be given to an iguana—the Bonny-man’s 
tutelary guardian. But the blood was still 
there, in glistening pools, though no more 
notice was taken of it by the gradually dis- 
persing crowd than if it were a thing as com- 
mon in that town as heaven's bright dew is 
elsewhere. A few dogs were on the spot, who 
devoured the fragments. Two men arrived 
to spread sand over the place, and there was 
no interruption to the familiar sound of 
coopers’ hammering just beginning in the 
cask-houses, or to the daily work of hoisting 
palm-oil puncheons on board the ships.” 

On passing the Ju-ju house afterward, Dr. 
Hutchinson saw the relics of this sacrifice. 
They consisted of the larger bones of the 
body and limbs, which had evidently been 
cooked, and every particle of flesh eaten 
from them. The head is the perquisite of 
the exccutioner, as has already been men- 
tioned. Some months afterward, Dr. Hutch- 
inson met the same executioner, who was 
said to have exercised his office again a few 
days previously, and to have eaten the head 
of his victim. Being upbraided with hav- 
ing committed so horrible an act, he replied 
that he had not eaten the head —his cook 
having spoiled it by not having put enough 


pepper to it. 

e whole life of the Bonny-man, and 
indeed of all the many tribes that inhabit 
the neighborhood of the Niger and live 
along it, is in accordance with the traits 
which have beenmentioned. Of course, the 
women do all the real work, the man’s work- 
ing day being usually employed in coming on 
board some trading ship early in the morn- 
ing, chaffering with the agent, and making 
bargains as well as he can. He asks for 
everything he sees, on the principle that, 
even if it be refused, he is no worse after 
than before; contrives to breakfast as many 
tirnes as possible at the ship’s expense, and 
about Ἀπ 8.0 goes home to repose after the 
fatigues of the day. 
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As to his dress, it consists of a cloth, in the 
choice of which he is very fastidious. A 
handkerchief is folded fen da ; and passed 
through the loop of his knife belt, so as to 
attach it to his right side, and this, with a 
few strings of beads and rings, completes 
his costume. His woolly hair is combed out 
with the coarsest imaginable comb, made 
of a few wooden skewers lashed side by 
side, and diverging from each other toward 
the points, and his skin is polished up with 
palm oil. 

The women’s working day is a real fact, 
being begun by washing clothes in the 
creek, and consisting of making nets, hats, 
lines, and mats, and going to market. 
These are the favorites, and their life isa 
comparatively easy one; while the others, 
on whom their despotic master does not 
deign to cast an eye of affection, are simply 
his slaves, and are subjected to water draw- 
ing, wood cutting, catching and curing fish. 

‘he dress of the women is not unlike that 
of the opposite sex, the chief distinction 
being that their fashionable paint is blue 
instead of red. The coloring 15 put on by a 
friend, usually one who regularly practises 
the art of painting the human body in pat- 
terns. Checkers, like those that were once so 
common on the door posts of public houses, 
are very much in favor, and so are wavy 
stripes, beginning with lines scareely thicker 
than hairs, and swelling out to half an inch 
or more in breadth. Arabesque patterns, 
curves, and scrolls are also largely used. 

Throughout a considerable portion of that 

art of Western Africa which is inhabited 

be the negroes there is found a semi-human 
demon, who is universally respected, at least 
by the feminine half of the community. 

is name is MuMBo JUMBO, and his sway 
is upheld by the men, while the women 
have no alternative but to submit to it. 

On the branch of a tree near the entrance 
of each town hangs a dress, made of slips of 
bark sewed rudely together. It is the sim- 
διε possible dress, being little more than ἃ 

ark sack, with a hole at the top for the head 
and another at each side for the hands. 
Close by it hangs an equally simple mask 
made of an empty gourd, with two round 
holes for the eyes of the wearer, and deco- 
rated with a tuft of feathers. In order to 
make it more fantastically hideous, the mask 
is painted with scarlet, so that it looks very 
much like the face of a clown.in a pantomiine. 

At night the people assemble as usual to 
sing and dance, when suddenly faint distant 
howlings are heard in the woods. This ‘is 
the cry of Mumbo Jumbo, and all the 
women feel horribly frightened, though 
they are obliged to pretend to be delighted. 
The cries are heard nearer and nearer, and 
at last Mumbo Jumbo himself, followed by 
a number of attendants armed with sticks, 
and clothed in the dress which is kept for 
his use, appears in the noisy circle, carrying 
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a rod in his hand. He is loudly welcomed, 
and the song and dance go on around him 
with delight. Suddenly, Mumbo Jumbo 
walks up to one of the women and touches 
her with his rod. His attendants instantly 
seize on the unfortunate woman, tear off all 
her clothes, drag her to a post which is 
always kept for such occasions, tie her to it, 
and inflict a terrific beating on her. No 
one dares to pity her. The men are not 
likely to do so, and the women all laugh 
and jeer at their suffering companion, point- 
ing at her and mocking her cries: partly 
because they fear that should they not do 
so they might be selected for the next vic- 
tims, and partly because —like the savages 
that they are at heart — they feel an exulta- 
tion at secing some one sutfering a penalty 
which they have escaped. (See engraving.) 

The offence for which the woman has suf- 
fered is perfectly well known by all the 
enectators, and by none better than by the 
sufferer herself. The fact is, she has been 
bad-tempered at home, quarrelling, in all 
probability, with her fellow wives, and has not 
yielded to the admonitions of her husband. 
Consequently, at the next favorable oppor- 
tunity, either the husband himself, or a man 
whom he has instructed, indues the dress of 
Mumbo Jumbo, and inflicts a punishment 
which serves equally as a corrective to the 
disobedient wife and a warning to others 
that they had better not follow her example. 

Mumbo Jumbo does not always make his 
appearance on these nocturnal festivities, as 
the men know that he inspires more awe if 
he is reserved for those instances in which 
the husband has tried all the means in his 
power to keep the peace at home, but finds 
that his unsupported authority is no more 
respected. The reader will remember that 
a demon of a similar character is to be 
found in Dahome. 

It is to be wished that all the supersti- 
tions of the land were as harmless as that 
of Mumbo Jumbo, which nobody believes 
though every one pretends to do so, ant 
which, at all events, has some influence on 
the domestic peace. Some of them, how- 
ever, are very terrible, and involve an 
amount of human suffering which would 
deter any but a savage from performing 
them. It is very difficult to learn the na- 
ture of these superstitions, as the negrocs 
always try to conceal them from Europeans, 
especially when they involve the shedding 
of blood. One astounding instance has, 
however, been related. A town was in 
danger of attack from a powerful tribe that 
inhabited the neighborhood, and the king 


was so much alarmed that he sent for the: 
magicians, and consulted with them as to: 
'steersman had been drowned, made the as- 


the best method of repelling the enemy. 
According] 

together in ft 

two holes were dug in the ground close to 

each other. Songs and dances began as 


, the people were summoned | 
ont of the principal gate, when 
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usual, untii suddenly the chief magician 
pointed to a girl who was standing amon 
the spectaturs. She was instantly seized, 
and a leg thrust into each hole, which was 
then filed up with earth so that she could 
not move. By command of the magicians, 
a number of men brought lumps of wet 
clay, which they built around her body in a 
pillar-like form, kneading them closely as 
they proceeded, and gradually covering her 
with clay. At last even her head was cov- 
ered with the clay, and the poor victim of 
superstition soon ceased to 11 ἀΐμε: This 
clay pillar with the body of the girl within 
it, stood for years in front of the gate, and so 
terrified were the hostile tribes at so pow- 
erful a fetish, or gregree, that they darcd 
not carry out their plan of attack. 

The natives erect these gregrces on every 
imaginable occasion, and so ward off every 
possible calamity; and, as they will pay 
freely for such safeguards, the fetish men 
are naturally unwilling to refuse a request, 
and so to break up a profilable trade. They 
are, of course, aware that their clients will 
in many cases suffer from the very calamity 
which they sought to avoid, and that they 
will come to make bitter complaints. They 
therefore take care to impose on the recip- 
ient. some condition by way of a loop-hole, 
through which they may cscape. On one 
such instance the man bought a fetish against 
fever, Which, however, seized him and nearly 
killed him. The condition which had been 
imposed on him was abstinence from goat’s 
flesh, and this condition he knew that he 
had fulfitled. But the fetish man was not to 
be baffled by such a complaint, and utterly 
discomfited his angry client by asserting 
that, when his patient was dining at another 
town, a personal enemy, who knew the con- 
ditions on which the gregree was given, 
dropped a little goat’s-tlesh broth into his 
bowl, and so broke the spell. 

Absolute faith in the gregree is another 
invariable condition. On one stormy day a 
party of natives had to cross the river, and 
applied for a gregree against accidents. 
They crossed safely enough, but on recross- 
ing the boat was upset, and some of the 
party were drowned. The survivors went in 
a body to the gregree maker, and upbraided 
him with the accident. He heard them very 
patiently, and then informed the complain- 
ants that the misfortune was entirely: caysed 
by the incredulity of the steersman, who 
tried to sound the river with his paddle 
in order to discover whether they were in 
shallow water. This action indicated mis- 
trust, and so the power of the spell wags 
broken. The cunning fellow had seen the 
accident, and, having ascertained that the 


sertion boldly, knowing that the men had 
been too frightened to observe closely, and 
that the accused could not contradict the 
statement, 


͵ 
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THE MANDINGOES. 


LANGUAGE AND APPEARANCE OF THE MANDINGOES—THEIR RELIGION — BELIEF IN AMULETS—A MAN- 
DINGO SONG — MARRIAGE AND CONDITION OF THE WOMEN-—WNATIVE COOKERY — A MANDINGO KING 


— INFLUENCE OF MAHOMETANISM. 


BEFORE proceeding across the continent 
toward Abyssinia, we must briefly notice the 
Mandingo nation, who inhabit a very large 
tract of the country through which the Sene- 
gal and Gambia flow. ey are deserving 
of notice, if it were only on the ground that 
their language is more widely spread than 
any that is spoken in that part of Africa, and 
that any traveller who desires to dispense as 
far as possible with the native interpreters, 
who cannot translate literally if they would, 
and would not if they could, is forced to 
acquire the language before proceeding 
through the country. Fortunately it is a 
peculiarly melodious language, almost as 
soft as the Italian, nearly all the words end- 
ing in a vowel. 

n appearance the Mandingoes are tall 
and well made, and have the woolly hair, 
though not the jetty skin and enormous lips, 
of the true negro. “The structure of the 
language,” says Mr. M’Brair, who has made 
it his special study, “is thoroughly Eastern. 
In some of its grammatical forms it re- 
sembles the Hebrew and Syriac; its most 
peculiar sound is of the Malay family; its 
method of interrogation is similar to that of 
the Chinese, and in the composition of some 
verbs it is like the Persian. A few religious 
terms have been borrowed from the Arabic, 
and some articles of foreign manufacture 
are called after their European names.” 

As a rule, the religion of the Mandingoes 
is Mahometanism, modified to suit the peo- 
ple, but they still retain enough of the origi 
nal negro ὁ ter to have an intense faith 
in gregrees, which are made for them by 
the marabouts, or holy men, and almost in- 
variably consist of sentences of the Koran, 


sewed up in little leathern cases beautifully 
tanned and stamped in patterns. Mahome- 
tanism has put an end to the noisy songs 
and dances which make night hideous; but 
the Mandingoes contrive, nevertheless, to 
indulge their taste for religious noise at 
night. Instead of singing profane songs 
they sing or intone the Koran, bawling the. 
sacred sentences at the full stretch of their 
voices, and murdering sleep as effectually as 
if they had been still benighted idolaters 
singing praises in honor of the moon. Some 
ceremonies in honor of the moon still re- 
main, but are quite harmless. When it 
appears, they salute it by spitting in their 
hands and waving them round their heads. 
For eclipses they account by saying that 
there is a large cat living somewhere in the 
sky, who puts her paw between the moon 
and the earth. 

They are very strict Mahometans indeed, 
the marabouts always calling them to 
prayers one hour before sunrise; that, ac- 
cording to theological astronomy, being the 
time at which the sun rises at Mecca. Ma- 
hometanism has done much for the Mandin- 

oes. It has substituted monotheism for 
idolatry, and totally abolished human sac- 
rifices. It has not extirpated the innate 
negro character of the Mandingoes; but it 
has raised them greatly in the scale of hu- 
manity. It has not cured them of lying and 
stealing—neither of which vices, by the 
way, are confined to idolaters; but it has 
brought them to abhor the system of child 
selling, which is so ingrained in the ordinary 
negro, and a Mandingo Mahometan will not 
even sell a slave unless there is just cause of 
complaint against him. 
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The Rhamadan, or Mahometan fast, is 
rigidly observed by the Mandingoes, and it 
is no small proof of the power of their relig- 
ious system that it has made a negro abstain 
from anything which he likes. 

The principal rite of Mahometanism is of 
course practised by the Mandingoes, who 
have contrived to engraft upon it one of 
their own superstitions, namely, that if a lad 
remains uncircumcised, he is swallowed by 
a peripatetic demon, who carries him for 
nine days in his belly. This legend is relig- 
iously believed, and no one has yet been 
daring enough to put it to the test. 

Fourteen years is the usual age for per- 
forming this ceremony, whole companies of 
lads partaking of it at the same time, and 
proceeding to the appointed apo ke accom- 
panied by their friends and relatives, who 


dance and sing songs by the way, neither of 
them being peculiarly delicate. Here the, 
old negro nature shows itself again, proving 


the truth of the axiom that nature expelled 
with a pitchfork always comes back again. 
After the ceremony they pass a month in an 
intermediate state of existence. They have 
taken leave of their boyhood, and are not 
yet men. So until the expiration of the 
month they are allowed unlimited license, 
but after that time they become men, and 
are ranked with their fathers. Even the 
girls undergo a ceremony of a somewhat 
similar character, the ofticiants being the 
wives of the marabouts. : 
As a natural consequcnce of this religion, 
which is a mixture of Mahometanism en- 
grafted upon fetishism, the marabouts hold 
much the same exalted position as the fetish 
men of the idolaters, and are the most im- 
portant men of the community. They do 
not dress differently from the laity, but are 
distinguished by the colors of their caps, 
which are of some brilliant hue, such as red, 
blue, or yellow. The whole of education is 
in their hands, some being itinerant teach- 


ers, and others establishing regular schools. . 
Others, again, mingle the characters of: 
musicians and merchants, and all make the, 


principal part of their living by the sale of 
amulets, which are nothing more than 
Mahometanized gregrees. So greatis the 
demand for these amulets, that a wealthy 
man is sometimes absolutely enclosed in a 
leathern cuirass composed of nothing but 
amulets sewed up in their neat leathern 
cases. 

One of the Mandingo songs, translated by 
Mr. W. Reade, shows clearly the opinion in 
which these men are held. “If you know 
how to write Marabout (i. e. Arabic,and not 
pO) ou will become one of the dis- 
ciples of God. If you know Marabout, you 
are the greatest of your family. You main- 
tain them. If they commit a fault, it is you 
who will protect them.” " 

Another of these proverbial sayings ex- 
presses the uselessness of gregrees. “The 
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Tubabs went against Galam. The King of 
Maiel said to a woman, ‘Take your child, 

ut it in a mortar, and pound it to dust. 

rom its dust I will make a man rise who 
will save our town.’ The woman pounded 
her child to dust. From the dust came a 
man; but the Tubabs took Maitel.” The 
“Tubabs” are the- French, and the saying 
evidently refers to the manufacture of a gre- 
gree similar in character to that which has 
been mentioned on page 604. 

Still, their innate belief in the power of 
gregrees is too strong to be entirely eradi- 
cated; and if one of their chief men dies, they 
keep his death secret, and bury his body 
in a private spot, thinking that if an enemy 
could get possession of his blade-bone he 
would make a gregree with it, by means of 
which he could usurp the kingdom for him- 
self. 

Marriages are solemnized by the mara- 
bout, in the mosque, with an odd mixture of 
native and borrowed ceremonies. Next to 
the marabout the bridegroom’s sister plays 
the most important part at the ceremon 
and in the future houschold; gives the arti- 
cle of clothing which takes the place of our 
wedding ring, and which in this country 
would be thought rather ominous, — namely 
a pair of trousers,— and, if a child be born of 
the mariage, has the privilege of naming it. 
Polygamy is, of course, the rule, and each 
woman has her own house. So, when a girl 
is married, she stays with her parents until 
her own house is built, when she is con- 
ducted to it in great state by her young 
friends, who sing a mournful song deploring 
the loss of their companion. 

The women have every reason to be con; 
tented with their lot. They are not degra- 
ded slaves, like the married women in 80 
many parts of Africa, and, if unything, have 
the upper hand of their husbands. “The 
are the most tyrannical wives in Africa.” 
writes Mr. Reade. “They know how to 
make their husbands kneel before their 
charms, and how to place their little feet 
upon them. When they are threatened 
with divorce, they shed tears, and, if a man 
repudiates his wife, they attack him en 
massc— they hate, but protect, each other. 

“They go to this unfortunate husband, 
who has never felt or enjoyed a quiet mo- 
ment in his own house, and say,‘ Why do 
on ill treat your wife? A woman is help- 
ess; a man has all things. Go, recall her, 
and, to appease her just anaer make her a 
kind present.’ The husband prays for for- 
giveness, and, when his entreaties take the 
form of a bullock or a slave, she consents to 
return.” 

The food of the Mandingoes is chiefly 
rice and milk, but when they are wealthy 
they indulge in many luxuries. The same 
author who has just been quoted gives the 
details of an entertainment cooked by half- 
bred Mandingoes. First they had oysters 
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plucked from the branches of trees, to 
which they attached themselves at high 
water, and were left suspended when the 
floods recede. Then there were soles, carp, 
and mullet, all very bad, but very well 
cooked. “Then followed gazelle cutlets ἃ 
la papillote; two small monkeys served 
cross-legged and with liver sauce, on toast; 
stewed iguana, which was much admired; a 
dish of roasted crocodiles’ eggs; some slices 
of smoked elephant (from the interior), 
which none of us could touch; a few agree- 
able plates of fried locusts, land-crabs (pre- 
viously fattened), and other crustaces; the 
breasts of a mermaid, or manatee, the grand 
bonne-bouche of the repast; some boiled alli- 
gator, which had a taste between pork and 
cod, with the addition of a musky flavor; 
and some hippopotamus’ steaks — aux pom- 
me$ de terre. 

“We might have obtained a better dessert 
at Covent Garden, where we can see the 
bright side of the tropics without the trouble 
or expense of travelling. But we had pine- 
apples, oranges, roasted plantains, silver 
bananas, papaus (which, when made into a 
tart with cloves, might be taken for apples), 
and a variety of fruits which had long na- 
tive names, curious shapes, and all of them 
very nasty tastes. The celebrated ‘cab- 
bage,’ or topmost bud of the palm tree, also 
formed part of the repast, and it is said to 
be the finest vegetable in the world. When 
stewed en sauce blanche, it is not to be com- 
pared with any vegetable of mortal growth. 

t must have been the ambrosia of the 
gods.” 

The Mandingoes who have not embraced 
Mahometanism are much inferior to their 
compatriots who have renouncad their 16- 
tishism. Mr. Reade tells a ludicrous story 
οἵ ἃ native “king,” who was even dirtier 
than any of his subjects, and if possible was 
uglier, his face being devoid of intelligence 
and utterly brutish; he made long speeches 
in Mandingo, which, as usual with such 
ἐξ ερ nee were simply demands for every- 
thing he saw, and acted in a manner so con- 
sonant with his appearance, that he excited 
universal disgust, and remarks were made 
very freely on the disadvantages of being 
entirely in a savage state, and never having 
mixed with superior beings. 

At last the tedious interpreting business 
was at an end, and nothing remained except 
the number of kola nuts to be given as the 
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present of friendship—a customary cere- 
mony in this country. Six had been given, 
and the king made a lung speech, which 
turned out to be a request for more. “ Well 
we can’t very well refuse the dirty ruffian,’ 
said the visitor; “ give him four more, that 
will make ten.” 

“ Make it twenty,” cried the king eagerly, 


forgetting that his réle was to appear igno- 
rant of English. He had lived for some 


vente at Sicrra Leone, and could speak 
nglish as well as any one when he chose, 
and had heard all ths remarks upon his 

eculiar appearance without giving the least 
indication that he understood a word that 
was said. 

One of the old superstitions which still 
holds its own against the advance of Ma- 
hometanism is one which belongs to an 
island on the Upper River. On this island 
there is a mountain, and on the mountain 
lives a spirit who has the unpleasant power 
of afflicting human beings so severely that 
they can never sit down for the rest of their 
lives. Therefore, on passing the hill, it is 
necessary to unclothe the body from the 
waist downward, to turn the back to the 
mountain, and pray the spirit to have com- 
passion on his votaries, and continue to 
them the privilege of sitting. Every one is 
forced to undergo this ceremony, but fortu- 
nately the spirit is content if it be per- 
formed by deputy, and all travellers there- 
fore, whether men or women, pay natives of 
their own sex to perform this interesting 
rite for them. However, like the well- 
known etiquette of crossing the line, this 
ceremony need only be performed on the 
first time of passing the hill, the spirit being 
satisfied with the tribute to his power. 

The universal superstition respecting the 
power of human beings to change them- 
selves into bestial shapes still reigns amo 
the Mandingoes, and it is rather doubtfu 
whether even the followers of Mohammed 
have shaken themselves quite free from the 
old belief. The crocodile is the animal 
whose form is most usually taken among 
the Mandingoes, and on one occasion a man 
who had been bitten by a crocodile, and 
narrowly escaped with his life, not only said 
that the reptile was a metamorphosed man, 
but even named the individual whom he 
knew himself to have offended a few days 
before the accident. 
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THE Bubé tribe (which unfortunately is 
pronounced Booby, is a really interesting 
one, and, but for the rapidly decreasing 
space, would be described in detail. The 
real name of the tribe is Adizah, but, as 
they are in the habit of addressing others as 
Bubé, ὦ. 6. Man, the term has clung to 
them. 

The Bubés inhabit Fernando Po, and, al- 
though some of them believe themselves to 
be aborigines of the island, have evidently 
come from the mainland. They have, how- 
ever, no particular pride in their autoc- 
thonic origin, and, if questioned, are per- 
fectly content to say that they came from 
their parents. 

The Bubés inhabit only one zone in Fer- 
nando Po. The sea air is too soft and warm 
for them, and, besides, there is danger of 
being carried off by the slavers. More than 
three thousand feet above the sea they cannot 
exist, not because the climate is too cold, but 
because the palms and plantains on which 
they live will not flourish there. With the 
exception of those individuals who have 
come under the sway of the missionaries, 
the Bubés wear no clothes except closely fit- 
ting coats of palm oil, or,on grand occa- 
sions, of tola paste, 7. 6. palm oil bruised and 
mixed with the leaves of the tola herb. 
This paste has a powerful and very peculiar 
odor, and the first intimation of the vicinity 
of a Bubé village is usually the scent of the 
tola paste borne on the breeze. 

The'men wear large flat hats made of 
wicker-work covered with monkey skin, and 


used chiefly to guard themselves from the 
tree snake. The women are dressed in ex- 
actly the same fashion, but without the hat, 
their husbands perhaps thinking that wom- 
en cannot be hurt by snakes. The hat is 
fastened to the head by skewers made of the 
bone of the monkey's ae and the hair itself 
is plentifully greased and adorned with yel- 
low ochre, and manipulated so that it looks 
as if it were covered with little gilded peas, 
Round the upper arm is tied a piece of string, 
which holds a knife for the man and a pipe 
for the woman. Clothing is to them a posi- 
tive infliction, and Captain Burton remarks 
that, even at an elevation of ten thousand feet 
above the sea, he offered the Bubés blankets, 
but they would not have them, though they 
found the warmth of the fire acceptable to 
them. 

They have a legend which explains their 
nudity. Many years ago a M’pongwe ma- 
gician made fetish upon his great war spear, 
and killed numbers of them, so that they fled. 
They then made a law that the Bubé showld 
wear no clothing until they had conquered 
the M’pongwe, and that law they have kept 
to the present day. 

Taken as a savage, the Bubé is a wonder- 
fully good specimen. He is very industrious, 
laying out yam fields and farms at some dis- 
tance from his house, in order to. prevent 
his domestic animals from straying into it, 
and he is the best palm-wine maker in 
Western Africa. He neither will be a slave 
himself, nor keep slaves, preferring to work 
for himself; and, after working hard at his 
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farm, he will start off into tne woods to shoot 
monkeys or squirrels. He is a good athlete, 
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ΠΕ to add piquancy to the dishes. 


hese are called ‘inthaee,’ being obtained 


and handles his great staff with such ad- from palm trees, and look at first sight like 


dress that he is a very formidable antagonist. 
He is an admirable linguist, picking up lan- 

uages with astonishing readiness, and he 
is absolutely honest. “You may safely 
deposit rum and tobacco in his street, and he 
will pay his debt as surely as the Bank of Eng- 
land.” This testimony is given by Captain 
Burton, who certainly cannot be accused of 
painting the native African in too bright col- 
ors. 

Yet he never trusts anyone. He will deal 
with you most honorably, but he will never 
tell you his name. If you present gifts to 
him, he takes them, butewith suspicion : 
“Timet Danaos et dona ferentes.” If you 
enter his village unexpectedly, he turns out 
armed, and, “if you are fond of collecting 
vocabularies, may the god of speech direct 
you.” The fact is,he has been so cheated 
and plundered that he now suspects all men 
alike, and will not trust even his fellow- 
countrymen of the next village. 

He treats his wife pretty well, but has 
an odd ascending scries of punishments. 
Should he detect her in an infidelity, he 
boils a pot of oil, cuts off the offender’s left 
hand, and plunges the stump into the oil to 
heal the bleeding. For the sccond offence 
she loses the right hand, and for the third 
the head, on which occasion the boiling oil is 
not required. Partly on account of this law, 
and partly on account of their ugliness, which 
is sald to be portentous, the women display 
better morals than the generality of their 
African sisters. 

Dr. Hutchinson, who resided in Fernando 
Po for some time, has nota very favorable 
opinion of the Bubds, thinking that the 
twenty or thirty thousand of their tribe 
form the greatest obstacle to civilization. He 
states, moreover, that although the Baptist 
missionaries nave been hard at work among 
them for seventcen years, they had not suc- 
ceeded in Christianizing or civilizing, or 
even humanizing, a single Bubé, 

They are not an intellectual race, and do 
not appear to know or care much about the 
division of time, the new moon and the 
beginning of the dry season marking their 
monthly and annual epochs. The latter 
begins in November, and for two months 
the Bubés hold a festival called Lobo, in 
which marriages are generally celebrated. 


Dr. Hutchinson was able to witness a Bubé 


marriage, and has given a very amusing 
account of it. The reader may find it illus- 
trated on the ὈΤΟΘΘΟΊΗΒ, page. The bride 
was a daughter of the king, “On getting 
inside of the town our first object of attrac- 
tion was'the cooking going onin his Maj- 
esty’s kitchen. Here a number of dead ‘ipa’ 


(porcupines) and ‘litcha’ (gazelles) were in, 
adiness to be mingled up with palm oil, 
and several grubs writhing on skewers, 


re 


Brobdignagian maggots. Instead of wait- 
ing to see the art of the Fernandian Soyer 
on these components, I congratulated myself 
on my ham sandwiches and braridy-and- 
water bottle safely stowed in my portman- 
teau, which one of the Krumen carried on his 
back, and sat on my camp-stool beneath 
the grateful shade of a palm trec to rest a 
while. 

“Outside a small hut belonging to the 
mother of the bride expectant, I soon ree- 
ognized the happy bridegroom, undergoing 
his toilet from the hands of his tuture wife’s 
sister. A profusion of tshibbu strings (ὦ, 6. 
small pieces of Achatectona shell, which 
represent the currency in Fernando Po) 
being fastened round his body, as well as his 
legs and arms, the anvinting lady (having a 
short black pipe in her mouth) proceeded 
to putty him over with tola paste. He 
seemed not altogether joyous at the antici- 
pation of his approaching happiness, but 
turned a sulky gaze now and then to a 
kidney-shaped piece of brown-painted yam 
which he held in his band, and which h 
a parrot’s red feather fixed on its convex 
side. This IL was informed was called 
‘nisheba,’ and is regarded as a protection 
against evil influence during the important 
day. 

᾿ Two skewer-looking hair-pins, with 
heads of red and white glass beads, fastened 
his hat (which was nothing more than a disk 
of bamboo plaiting) to the hair of his head; 
and his toilet being complete, he and one 
of the bridesmen, as elaborately dressed as 
himself, attacked ἃ mess of stewed flesh and 
oalm oil placed before them, as eagerly as 
if they had not tasted food for a fortnight. 
In discussing this meal they followed the 
primitive usage of ‘fingers betore forks,’ 
only resting now and then to take a gulp of 
palm wine out of a calabash which was hard 
by, or to wipe their hands on napkins of 
cocoa-leaf, a process which, to say the least 
of it, added nothing to their washerwomen’s 
bill at the end of the week. 

‘But the bride! Here she comes! Led 
forth by her own and her husband-expect- 
ant’s mother, each holding her by a hand, 
followed by two ‘ nepees’ OEE oe sing- 
ers) and half-a-dozen bridesmaids. Noth- 
ing short of a correct photograph could 
convey an idea of her appearance. Borne 
down by the weight of rings, wreaths, and 

irdles of ‘tshibbu,’ the tola pomatum gave 

er the appearance of an exhumed mummy, 
save her be which was all white — not 
from excess of modesty (and here I may 
add, the negro race are expected always to 
blush blue), but from being smeared over 
with a white paste, symbolical of purity. 

“ As soon as she was outside the 
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the whole body was plastered over with 
white stuff <A veil of strings of tshibbu 
shells, completely covering her face, and 
extending from the crown of her head to 
the chin, as well as on each side from ear to 
ear, was then thrown over her; over this 
was placed an enormous helmet made of 
cowhide; and any one with a spark of com- 
passion in him could not help pitying that 
oor creature, standing for more than an 

our under the broiling sun, with such a 
load on her, whilst the nepees were celebrat- 
{ng her praises in an extempore epithala- 
mium, and the bridegroom was completing 
his finery elsewhere. 

“Next came a long chant — musical peo- 
ple would call it a howl—by the chief 
nepee. It was about as long as ‘Chevy 
Chase,’ and celebrated the beauties and 
many virtues of the bride, among which 
was rather oddly mentioned the delicious 
smell which proceeded from her. At every 
pause in the chant the audience struck in 
with a chorus of ‘Hee! hee! jec! eh!’ and 
when it was over the ceremony proceeded. 

“The candidates for mavrrivge having 
taken their positions side by side in the 
open air, fronting the little house from 
which the bride elect had been led out by 
the two mothers, and where I was informed 
she had been closely immured for fifteen 
months previous, the ceremony commenced. 
The mothers were the officiating priests — 
an institution of natural simplicity, whose 
homely origin no one will dare to impugn. 
On these occasion’ the mother-bishops are 
prophetically entitled ‘boowanas,’ the Fer- 
nandian for grandmother. 

“Five bridesmaids marshalled themselves 
alongside the bride posiulant, each, in rota- 
tion, some inchcs lower than the other, the 
outside one being a mere infant in stature, 
and all having bunches of' parrots’ feathers 
on their heads, as well as holding a wand 
in their right hands. The mother stood 
behind the ‘happy pair,’ and folded an arm 
of each round the body of the other— 
nepees chanting all the while, so that it was 
barely possible for my interpreter to catch 
the words by which they were formally sol- 
dered. A string of tshibbu was fastened 
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round both arms by the _ bridegroom’s 
mother; she, at the same time, whispering 
to him advice to take care of this tender 
lamb, even though he had _ half-a-dozen 
wives before. The string was then unloosed. 
It was again fastened on by the bride’s 
mother, who whispered into her daughter's 
ear her duty to attend to her husband’s 
farm, tilling his yams and cassava, and the 
necessity of her being faithful to him. The 
ratification of their promise to fulfil these 
conditions was effected by passing a goblet 
of palm wine from mother to son (the bride- 
groom), from him to his bride, from her to 
ver mother, each taking a sip as it went 
round. 

“Then an indiscriminate dance and chant 
commenced; and the whole scene — the tola 
paste laid on some faces so thickly that one 
might imagine it was intended to affix some- 
thing to them by means of it— the dangling 
musk-cat and monkey tails —the disk hats 
and parrots’ feathers — the branches of wild 
fern and strings of tshibbu shells, fastened 
perhaps as noscgays to the ladies’ persons 
—the white and red and yellow spots 
painted under the eee and on the shoul- 
ders, and in any place where they could 
form objects of attraction — the tout en- 
semble, contrasted with the lofty Bombaz, 
beautiful palm, cocoa-nut, and other mag- 
nificent tropical trees around, presented a 
picture rarely witnessed by an European, and 
one calculated to excite varied retlections.” 

Lastly, the whole party—the tola paste 
now cracking from their bodies— proceeded 
to the house of the bridegroom, the old 
wives walking before the bride until they 
reached the door, and then allowing her to 
precede them. The newly-marricd pair 
then stood at their door facing the specta- 
tors, embracing cach other as before. One 
of his children then presented the bride 
with a huge yam painted brown, others 
fixed tshibbu epaulets on her shoulders, the 
husband placed four rings on her fingers, 
and the ceremony was concluded by a sec- 
ond lecture from the bridegroom’s mother, 
at the expiration of which Dr. Hutchinson, 
as he rather quaintly says, “left the happy 
pair to the enjoyment of their tola-moon.’ 
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PASSING southward down the West Coast, 
Wwe come to the celebrated kingdom of 
Conao. 

. In these days ii has been so traversed by 
merchants of different countries and mis- 
sionaries of different sects, that it no longer 
presents the uniform aspect of its earlier 
monarchical days, of which we will take a 
brief survey. The reader must understand 
that the sources from which the information 
is taken are not wholly reliable, but, as we 


have none other, we must make the best of 
our information, and use our own discretion 
as to those parts which are best worthy of 
belief. The following account is mostly 
taken from Mr. Reade’s condensation. 

The ancient constitution of the Congo 
kingdom much resembled that of Ashanti 
or Dahome; namely, a despotic monarchy 
controlled by councillors, the king and the 
council being mutually jealous, and each 
trying to overreach the other. When the 
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kingdom of Congo was first established, 
the royal revenues were much in the same 
coniition as the civil list of a late Emperor 
of Russia—all belonged to the king, and 
he took as much as he wanted. In later 
days, however, the revenues were controlled 
by the council, who aided, not only in their 
disposal, but in the mode of their collection. 
The greater part of the income depended 
on the annual tributes of the inferior chiefs, 
but, as in times of pressure, especially dur- 
ing a protracted war, this tribute is inade- 
quate to meet the expenses, the king and 
council devise various objects of taxation. 

The most productive is perhaps the tax 
on beds, which are assessed according to 
their width, every span costing an annual 
payment of a slive. Now, as an ordinary 
man cannot sleep comfortably on a bed less 
than four spans in width, it is very evident 
that the tax must be a very productive one, 
if indeed it were not 80 oppressive as to 
cause a rebeliion. The natives seem, how- 
ever, to have quietly acquiesced in it, and a 
wealthy negro therefore takes a pride in 
having a very broad bed as a tangible 
proof of his importance. 

As in more civilized nations, war is the 
great parent of taxation, the king being 
obliged to maintain a large standing army, 
anito keep it in good humor by constant 
largosses, for a large standing army is inuch 
like fire, τεῷ useful servant, but a terrible 
master. The army is divided into regi- 
ments, each acting under the immediate 
command of the chief in whose district 
they live, and they are armed, in a most 
miscellaneous fashion, with any weapons 
they can procure. In these times the trade 
guns are the most valued weapons, but the 
native swords, bows and arrows, spears, and 
knives, still form the staple of their eqnip- 
ment. As to uniform, they have no ilea 
of it, and do not even distinguish the men of 
the different regiments, as do the Kaffirs of 
Southern Africa. 

The ancient religion of the Congo negro 
is simply polytheism, which they have suf- 
ferei to degenerate into fetishism. There is 
one monotheistic sect, but they have gained 
very litile by their religion, which is in fact 
merely a negation of many deities, without 
the least understanding of the one whom 
they profess to worship —a deity to whom 
they attribute the worst vices that can de- 
grade human nature. 

The fetish men or priests are as inipor- 
tant here as the marabouts among the 
Mandingoes, and the chief of them, whu 

oes by the names of Chitomé, is scarcely 
ess honored than the king, who finds him- 
self obliged to seek the favor of this spirit- 
ual potentate, while the common people 
look on him as scarcely less than a god. 
He is maintained by a sort of tithe, consist- 
ing of the first-fruits of the harvest, which 
are brought to him with great ceremony, 
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and are offered with solemn chants. The 
Congo men fully believe that if they were 
to omit the first-fruits of one year’s harvest, 
the next year would be an unproductive 
one. 

A sacred fire burns continually in his 
house, and the embers, which are supposed 
to be possessed of great medicinal virtues, 
are sold by him at a high price, 80. that 
even his fire is a constant source of income 
to him. He has the entire regulation of 
the minor priests, and every now and then 
makes a progress among them to settle the 
disputes which continually spring up. As 
soon as he leaves his house, the husbands 
and wives throughout the kingdom are 
obliged to separate under pain of death. 
In case of disobedience, the man only is 
punished, and cases have been known where 
wives who disliked their husbands have ac- — 
cused them of breaking this strange law, 
and have thereby gained a double advan- 
taze, freed themselves from a man whom 
they did not like, and established a religious 
reputation on casy terms. 

In fact, the Chitomé has things entirely 
his own way, with one exception. He is 
80 holy that he cannot die a natural death, 
for if he did so the universe would imme- 
diately be dissolved. Consequently, as soon 
as he is scized with a dangerous illness, 
the Chitomé elect calls at his house, and 
sives the universe by knocking out his 
brains with a club, or strangling him with 
a cord if he should prefer it. That his own 
death must be of a similar character has 
no effect upon the new Chitomé, who, true 
to the negro character, thinks only of the 
present time, and, so far as being anxious 
about the evils that will happen at some 
future time, docs not trouble himself even 
about the next day. 

Next to the Chitomé comes the Nghombo, 
a priest who is distinguishea by his peculiar 
gait. His dignity would be impaired by 
walking like ordinary mortals, or even like 
the inferior priests, and 3o he always walks 
on his hands with his feet in the air, thereby 
striking awe into the laity. Some of the 
priests are rain-makers, who perform the du- 
ties of their office hy building little mounds 
of earth and making fetish overthem. From 
the centre of each charmed mound rises 
a strange insect, which mounts into the 
sky, and brings as much rain as the people 
have paid for. These priests are regularly 
instituted, but there are some who are born 
to the office, such as dwarfs, hunchbacks, 
and albinos, all of whom are highly hon- 
ored as specially favored individuals, con- 
secrated to the priesthood by Nature her- 
self. 

‘The priests have, as usual, a system of 
ordeal, the commonest mode being the 
drinking of the poison cup, and the rarest 
the test of the red-hot iron, which is ap- 
plied to the skin of the accused, and burns 
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him if he be guilty. There is no doubt that 
the magicians are acquainted with some 
preparation which renders the skin proot 
against a brief application of hot iron, and 
that they previously apply it to an accused 
person who will pay for it. 

The Chitome the privilege of con- 
ducting the coronation of a king. The new 
ruler proceeds to the house of the Chitomé, 
attended by a host of his future subjects, 
who utter plerene yells as he goes. Hav- 
ing reached the sacred house, he kneels be- 
fore the door, and asks the Chitomé to be 
gracious to him. , The Chitomeé growls out 
a flat refusal from within. The king renews 
his supplications, in spite of repeated re- 
buffs, enumerating all the presents which 
he has brought to the Chitomé — which 
presenta) by the way, are easily made, as 

e will extort an equal amount from his 
subjects as soon as he is fairly installed. 

At last, the door of the hut opens, and out 
comes the Chitomé in his white robe of 
office, his head covered with feathers, and a 
shining mirror on his breast. The king lies 
prostrate before the house, while the Chi- 
tomé pours water on him, scatters dust over 
him, and sets his feet on him. He then 1105 
flat on the prostrate monarch, and in that 
position receives from him a promise to 
respect his authority ever afterward. The 
king is then proclaimed, and retires to wash 
and change his clothes. 

Presently he comes out of the palace, 
attended by his priests and nobles, and gor- 
geans in all the bravery of his new rank, 

is whole person covered with glittering 
ornaments of metal, glass, and stone, 80 
that the eye can scarcely bear the rays that 
flash on every side as he moves in the sun- 
beams. He then seats himself, and makes 
a speech to the people. When it is finished, 
he rises, while all the people crouch to the 
ground, stretches his hands over them, and 
makes certain prescribed gestures, which are 
considered as the royal benediction. (See 
the aA) No. 2, on the next page.) A 
long series of banquets and revelry ends the 
proceedings. 

At the present day, the Congo king and 
great men disfigure themselves with Euro- 
pean clothing, such as silk jackets, velvet 
shoes, damask coats, and broad- brimmed 
hats. But,in the former times, they dressed 
becomingly in native attire. A simple tunic 
made of very fine grass cloth, and leaving 
the right arm bare, covered the upper part 
of the body, while a sort of petticoat, made 
of similar material, but dyed black, was tied 
round the waist, and an apron, or “ sporran,” 
of leopard skin, was fastened to the girdle 
and hung in front. On their heads they 
wore a sort of hood, and sometimes pre- 
ferred a square red and yellow cap. San- 
dals made of the palm tree were the pecul- 
iar privilege of the king and nobles, the com- 
mon people heiug obliged to go bare-footed. 
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The wives in Congo are tolerably well off, 
except that they are severely beaten with the 
heavy hippopotamus-hide w P. » The women 
do not resent this treatment, and indeed, 
unless a woman is soundly flogged occagion- 
ally, she thinks that her husband is neglect- 
ing her, and feels offended accordingly. 
The king has the power of taking an 
woman for his wife, whether married or ἢ 
and, when she goes to the royal harem, her 
husband is judiciously executed. 

The people of Congo are— probably on 
account of the enervating climate—a very 
indolent and lethargic race, the women 
being made to do all the work, while the 
men lie in the shade and smoke their pipes 
and drink their palm wine, which they make 
remarkably well, though not so well as the 
Bubé tribe of Fernando Po. Their houses 
are merely huts of the simplest description; 
a few posts with a roof over them, and twigs 
woven between them in wicker-work fash. 
ion by way of walls, are all that a Congo 
man cares forin a house. His clothing is 
as simple as his lodging, a piece of native 
cloth, tied round his middle being all that 
he cares for; so that the ample clothes and 
handsome furs worn by the king must have 
had a very strong effect on the almost naked 
populace. 

According to traditional history, Congo 
was in old times one of the great African 
kingdoms. Twice it rose to this eminence, 
and both times by the energy of a woman, 
who, in spite of the low opinion in which 
women are held, contrived to ascend the 
throne. 

Somewhere about 1520— it is impossible 
in such history to obtain precision of dates 
—a great chief, named Zimbo, swept over a 
very large part of Africa, taking every coun- 
try to which he came, and establishing his 
own dominion in it. Among other king- 
doms, Congo was taken by him, and ren- 
dered tributary, and so powerful did he at 
last become, that his army outgrew his ter- 
ritory, and he had the audacity to send a 
division to ravage Abyssinia and Mozam- 
bique. The division reached the eastern sea 
in safety, but the army then met the Portu- 

uese, who routed them with great loss. 

essengers conveyed the tidings to Zimbo, 
who put himself at the head of his remain- 
ing troops, went against the Portuguese 
beat them, killed their general, and carrie 
off ἃ great number of prisoners, with whose 
skulls he paved the ground in front of his 
house, 

In process of time he died, and the king- 
dom separated, after African fashion, into 
a number of independent provinces, each 
governed by one of the leaders of the now 
useless army. One of these leaders had a 
daughter named Tembandumba, who, to- 
gether with her mother, ruled the province 
when her father died. These women al- 
ways accompanied the troops in war, and 80 
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fierce and bloodthirsty was Tembandumba, her ambition, when she was poisoned by a 
even as ἃ girl, that her mother gave her the young man with whom she fell violently in 
command of half the troops, the natural love, and from whom she imprudently ac- 
consequence of which was that she took the cepted a bowl of wine at a banquet. 
command of the whole, deposed her mother, It is very remarkable that, about a hun- 
and made herself queen. dred years after the death of Temband- 
Her great ambition was to found a nation umba, another female warrior took the 
of Amazons. Licentiousness she permitted kingdom. Her name was Shinga, and she 
to the fullest extent, but marriage was obtained a power scarcely less than that of 
utterly prohibited; and, as soon as the her predecessor. She, however, was wise 
women found themselves tired of their male in her generation, and, after she had fought 
companions, the latter were killed and eaten, the Portuguese, and been beaten by them, 
their places being supplied by prisoners of she concluded an humble peace, and re’ 
war. All male children were killed, and tained her kingdom in safety. 
she had nearly succeeded in the object of 
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THE JU-JU EXECUTION. (See page 602.) 
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BORNU. 


POSITION OF THE KINGDOM OF BORNU— APPEARANCE OF THE PEOPLE — MODE OF DRESSING THE HAIR 
—A RECEPTION BY THE SULTAN-—~COURT DRESS-~THE SHEIKH OF BORNU— HI8 PALACE AND 
ATTENDANTS — HIS NOBLE AND ENERGETIC CHARACTER — RECEPTION BY THE GUARDS — THEIR 


WEAPONS AND DISCIPLINE — THE 


KANEMBOO INFANTRY-—~ JUSTICE OF THE SHEIKH—HIS POLICY 


AND TACT -- REPUTED POWER OF CHARM WRITING —~HIS ZEAL FUR RELIGION — A TERRIBLE PUN- 


ISHMENT—BORNU ARCHITECTURE — CURIOUS 
CUSTOMS OF THE KANEMBOOS. 


On the western side of Lake Tchad, between 
10° and 15° N. and 12° and 18° E., is situated 
the large kingdom of Bornu, which embraces 
a considerable number of tribes, and is of 
sufficient importance to demand a notice. 
There are about twelve or thirteen great 
cities in Bornu, and at least ten different 
dialects are spoken in the country, some 
having been due to the presence of the 
Shooas, who themselves speak nearly pure 
Arabic. 

The pure Bornu people, or Kanowry, as 
they call themselves, are not handsome, hav- 
ing large, flat, and rather unmeaning faces, 
with flattish noses, and large mouths. The 
lips, however, are not those of the negro, 
and the forchead is high, betokening a 

eater amount of intellect than falls to the 
ot of the real negro. 

As arule, the Bornuese are not a wealth 
people, and they are but indifferently clad, 
wearing a kind of shirt stained of an indigo 
blue by themselves, and,if they are tolerab M 
well off, wearing two or even three suc 
pele according to their means. The 

ead is kept closely shaven, and the better 
class wear a cap of dark blue, the scarlet 
aps being appropriated to the sultan and 
his court. When they walk they always 
cary a heavy stick with an enormous knob 
at the top, like a drum-major’s baton, and 
march much after the manner of that impor- 
tant functionary. = 

The women are remarkable for the mode 
in which they dress their hair. It is divided. 


MODES OF FISHING AND HUNTING— HABITS AND 


into three longitudinal rolls, thick in the 
middie and diminishing toward the ends. 
One of these rolls passes over the top of the 
head, and the others lie over the ears, the 
three points uniting on the forehead, and 
being held firmly in their places by a thick 
plastering of beeswax and indigo. The 
other ends of the rolls are plaited very 
finely, and then turned up like the curled 
feathers of a drake’s tail. 

Sometimes a slight variation is made in 
the hair, five rolls being used instead: of 
three. The women are so fond of indigo 
that they dye their eyebrows, hands, arms, 
feet, and legs with it, using the ruddy henna 
for the palms of the hands and the nails of 
the tocs and ee and black antimony for 
the eyelashes. Beads, bracelets, and other 
ornaments are profusely worn, mostly of 
horn or brass. Silver and ivory mark the 
woman of rank. The dress is primarily 
composed of a sort of blue, white, or striped 
sheet called toorkadee, which is wrapped 
round the body under the arms, and falls as 
low as the knees. This is the usual costume 
but ifa woman be well off, she adds a second 
toorkadee, which she wears like a mantilla, 
over her head and shoulders. 

Like other African tribes, though they 
belong to the Mahometan religion, they use 
the tattoo aproiueely: Twenty cuts are made 
on each side of the face, converging in the 
corners of the mouth, from the angle of the 
lower jaw and the cheek-bones, while a sin- 
gle cut runs down the centre of the fore- 
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head. Six cuts are made on each arm, six 
more on the thighs, and the same number 
on the legs, while four are on each breast, 
and nine on each side just above the hip- 
bone. These are made while they are 
infants, and the poor little things undergo 
frightful torments, not only from the pain of 
the wounds, but from the countless flies 
which settle on the hundred and three cuts 
with which their bodies are marked. 

The Bornuese are governed, at least nom: 
inally, by a head chief or sultan, who holds 
his court with most quaint ceremony. When 
the travellers Denham and Clapperton went 
to pay their respects to him, they were vis- 
ited on the previous evening by one of the 
royal chamberlains. who displayed the enor- 
mous staff, like a drum-major’s baton, wore 
eizht or ten shirts in order to exhibit his 
wealth, and had on his head a turban of 
huge dimensions. By his orders a tent was 
pitched for the white visitors, and around it 
was drawn a linen screen, which had the 
douhle effect of keeping out the sun and the 
pe aud of admitting the air. A royal 
yanquet, consisting of seventy or eighty 
dishes, was sent for their refection, each dish 
large cnough to suffice for six persons, and, 
lest the white mon should not like the native 
cookery, the sultan, with much thoughtful- 
ness, sent also a number of live fowls, which 
they might cook for themselves. 

Next morning, soon after daylight, they 
were summoned to attend the sultan, who 
was silting in a sort of cage, as if he had 
been a wild beast. No one was allowed to 
come within a considerable distance, and 
the etiquette of the court was, that each per- 
son rode on horseback past the cage, and 
then dismounted and prostrated himself be- 
fore the sultan. The oddest part of the 
ceremony is, that as soon as the courtier has 
male his obeisance, he seats himself on the 
ground with his back toward his monarch. 

early three hundred of the courtiers thus 
take their places, and nothing could be more 
ludicrous than the appearance which they 
presented, their bodies being puffed out by 
successive robes, their heads swathed in tur- 
bans of the most preposterous size, and their 
thin legs, appearing under the voluminous 
garments, showing that the size of the head 
and body was mercly artificial. 

In fact, the whole business is a sham, the 
sultan being the chief sham, and the others 
matching their sovereign. The sultan has 
no real authority, the true power being 
lodged in the hands of the sheikh, who com- 
mands the army. Those who serve the 
court of Bornu are, by ancient etiquette, 
obliged to have very large heads and stom- 
achs, and, as such gifts of nature are not 
very common, an artificial enlargement of 
both regions is held to be a sufficient com- 
pliance with custom. Cunsequently, the 
courtiers pad themselves with wadding to 
such an extent that as they sit on horseback 
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their abdomens seem to protrude over the 
pommel of the saddle, while the eight or ten 
shirts which they wear, one over the other, 
aid in exaggerating the outline, and reduc- 
ing the human body to a shapeless lump. 

I’heir heads are treated in a similar ΓΕ 
being enveloped in great folds of linen or 
muslin of different colors, white, however, 
predominating; and those who are most 
careful in their dress fold their huge turbans 
so as to make their heads appear to be one- 
sided, and as unlike their original shape as 
possible. Besides all these robes and shirts *® 
and padding, they wear a vast number of 
charms, made up in red leather parcels, and 
hung all over the body. The sultan is 
always accompanied by his trumpcters, who 
blow hideous blasts on long wooden trum- 
pets called frum-frums, and also by his 
dwarfs, and other grotesque favorites. 

In war, as in peace, the sultan is nomi- 
nally the commander, and in reality a mere 
nonentity. He accompanies the sheikh, but 
never gives orders, nor even carries arms, 
active tighting being supposed to be below 
his dignity. One of the sultans lost his life 
in consequence of this rule. According to 
custom he had accompanied the sheikh In a 
war against the great cnemy of Bornu, the 
Sultan of Begharmi, and, contrary to the 
usual result of these battles, the engagement 
had gone against him, and he was obliged to 
take refuge inflight. Unfortunately for him, 
thouzh he was qualified by nature for royalty, 
being large-bodied and cf enormous weight, 
yet his horse could not carry him fast enough. 
He fled to Angala, one of his chief towns, 
and if he could have entered it would have 
been safe. But his enormous weight had 
distressed his horse so nfuch that the animal 
suddenly stopped close to the gate, and 
rould not be induced to stir. 

The sultan, true to the principle of no- 
blesse oblige, accepted the position at once. 
He dismounted from his horse, wrapped his 
face in the shawl which covered his head, 
seated himself under a tree, and dicd as 
became his rank. Twelve of his attendants 
refused to Ieave their master, and nobly 
hhared his death. 

Around the sultan are his inevitable 
musicians, continually blowing their frum- 
frums or trumpets, which are sometimes 
ten or twelve fect in length, and in front 
goes his ensign, bearing his standard, which 
‘s a long pole hung round at the top with 
strips of colored leather and silk. At either 
side are two officers, carrying enormous 
spears, with which they are supposed to 
defend their monarch. This, however, is as 
much a sham as the rest of the proceedings; 
for, in the first place, the spearmen are 80 
fat and their weapons so unwicldy that they 
sould not do the least execution, and, as if 
to render the spears still more harmless 
they are covered with charms from the head 
to the butt. 
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It has been mentioned that the real power 
of Bornu rests, not with the sultan, but with 
the sheikh. This potentate was found to be 
of simple personal habits, yet surrounded 
with state equal to that of the sultan, though 
differing in degree. Dressed ina plain blue 
robe and a shawl turban, he preferred to sit 
quietly in a small and dark room, attended 
by two of his favorite negroes armed with 
pistols, and having a brace of pistols lying 
on ἃ carpet in front of him. 

But the approaches to this chamber were 
rigorously guarded. Sentinels stood at the 
gate, and intercepted those who wished ,to 
enter, and would not allow them to mount 
the staircase which led to the sheikh’s apart- 
ment until they were satisfied. At the top 
of the staircase were negro guards armed 
with spears, which they crossed in front of 
the visitcr, and again questioned him. Then 
the passages leading to the sheikh’s chamber 
were lined with rows of squatting attend- 
ants, who snatched off the slippers of the 
visitors, and continually aaneded their pro- 
gress by seizing their ankles, lest they 
should infringe etiquette by walking too 
fast. Indeed, had not the passages been 
densely crowded, the guests would have 
been several times flung on their faces by 
the zeal of these courtiers. 

At last they gained admission, and found 
this dread potentate a singularly quiet and 
unassuming man, well-disposed toward the 
travellers, and very grateful to them for the 
double-barrelled gun and pistols which they 

resented to him.~ In return, he fed them 
liberally, sending them fish by the camel 
load, and other provisions in like quantity. 

According to his warlike disposition, his 
conversation chiefly turned on military 
affairs, and especially on the best mode of 
attacking walled towns. The account of 
breaching batteries had a great effect upon 
him, and the exhibition of a couple of rock- 
ets confirmed him in his respect for the 
wisdom of the English. Being a thought- 
ful man, he asked to see some.rocke:s fired, 
because there. were in the town a number 
of the hostile Shooas. The rockets were 
fired accordingly, and had the desired effect, 
frightening not only the Shooas, but all the 
inhabitants of the town, out of their senses, 
and even the steady nerves of the sheikh 
himself were much shaken. 

The sheikh was a great disciplinarian, 
and managed his wild cavalry with singular 
skill, as is shown by the account of Major 
Denham. “Our accounts had been so con- 
tradictory of the state of the country that 
no opinion could be formed as to the real 
condition and the number of its inhabitants. 
We had been told that the sheikh’s soldiers 
were a few ταρκοῦ negroes armed with 
spears, who lived upon the plunder of the 
black Kaffir countries by which he was sur- 
rounded, and which he was kble to subdue 
by the assistance of a few Arabs who were 
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in his service; and, again, we had been 
assured that his forces were not only numer- 
ous, but to a degree regularly trained. The 


‘degree of credit which might be attached to 


these reports was nearly balanced in the 
scales of probability, and we advanced 
toward the town of Kouka in a most inter- 
esting state of uncertainty whether we 
should find its chief at the head of thou- 
sands, or be received by him under a tree, 
surrounded by a few naked slaves. 

“These doubts, however, were quickly 
removed. 1 had ridden on a short distance 
in front of Boo-Khaloom, with his train of 
Arabs all mounted and dressed out in their 
best apparel, and, from the thickness of 
the trees, now lost sight of them. Fancy- 
ing that the road could not be mistaken I 
rode still onward, and, approaching a spot 
less thickly planted, was surprised to see in 
front of me a body of several thousand cav- 
any drawn up in line, and extending right 
and left as far as I could see. Checking 
my horse I awaited the arrival of my party 
under the shade of a wide-spreading acacia. 
The Bornu troops remained quite steady, 
without noise or confusion; and a few horse- 
men, who were moving about in front, giv- 
ing directions, were the only persons out of 
the ranks. 

“On the Arabs appearing in sight, a shout 
or yell was given by the sheikh’s people, 
which rent the air; a blast was blown from 
their rude instruments of music equally 
loud, and they moved on to meet Boo-Kha- 
loom and his Arabs. There was an appear- 
ance of tact and management in their 
movements, which astonished me. Three 
separate bodies from the centre of each 
flank kept charging rapidly toward us, 
within a few feet of our horses’ heads, with- 
out checking the speed of their own until 
the moment of their halt, while the whole 
body moved onward. 

“These parties were mounted on small 
but very erfect horses, who stopped and 
wheeled from their utmost speed with the 
greatest precision and expertness, shaking 
their spears over their heads, and exclaim- 
ing, : Blessin ! blessing! Sons of your coun- 
try! Sons of your country!’ and returning 
quickly to the front of the body in order to 
repeat the charge. While all this was going 
on, they closed in their right and left flanks, 
and surrounded the little body of Arabs so 
completely as to give the compliment of 
welcoming them very much the appearance 
of a declaration of their contempt for their 
weakness, 

“T was quite sure this was premedita- 
ted; we were all so closely pressed as to be 
nearly smothered, and in some danger from 
the crowding of the horses and clashing of 
the spears. Moving on was impossible, and 
we therefore came to a full stop. Our chief 
was much enraged, but it was all to no pur- 
pose: he was only answered by surieks of 
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‘Welcome !’ and spears most unpleasantly 
rattled over our heads expressive of the same 
feeling. 

“This annoyance was not, however, of 
long duration. Barca Gana, the sheikh’s 
first general, a negro of noble aspect, clothed 
in a figured silk robe, and mounted upon a 
beautiful Mandara horse, made his appear- 
ance, and after a little delay the rear was 
cleared of those who had pressed in upon us, 
and we moved forward, although but very 
slowly, from the frequent impediments 
thrown in our way by these wild warriors. 

“Phe sheikh’s negrocs, as they were 
called, meaning the black chiefs and gener- 
als, all raised to that rank by some deed of 
bravery, were habited in coats of mail com- 

osed of iron chain, which covered thein 
fam the throat to the knees, dividing be- 
hind, and coming on each side of the horse. 
Some of them had helmets, or rather skull- 
cans, of the same metal, with chin-picces, ail 
sufficiently strong to ward off the shock ofa 
spear. Their horses’ heads were also de- 
fended by plates of iron, brass, and silver, 
just leaving sufficient room for the cyes of 
the animal.” 

In my collection there is one of the re- 
markable spears carried by these horsemen. 
In total length it is nearly six feet long, 
of which the long, slender, leaf-like blade 
occupies twenty inches. The shaft is five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the thickest 
part, but diminishes toward the head and 
butt. The materinl of the shaft is some 
hard, dark wood, which takes a high polish, 
and isof avich brown color. The head is 
secured to the shaft by means of a rather 
long socket, and at the butt there is a sort of 
iron spnd, also furnished with a socket, so 
that the length of the wooden portion of the 
spear is only thirty-two inches. It is a light, 
Well-balanced, and apparently serviceable 
Weapon. 

Besides these weapons, there are several 
Others, offensive and defensive. The chiefs 
wear a really well-formed cuirass made of 
iron plates, and having an ingenious addi- 
tion of a kind of steel upright collar attached 
to the back piece of the cuirass, and pro- 
tucting the nape of the neck. The cuirass is 
made of five plates of stecl, laid horizontally 
and riveted to each other, and of as many 
similar plates attached to them perpendicu- 
larly, and forming the back picce and shoul- 
der straps. It is made to open at one side 
to admit of being put on and off, and the 
two halves are kept together by loops and 
links, which take the place of straps and 
buckles. 

The chief’s horses are also distinguished 
by the quantity of armor with which they 
are protected, an iron chamfron covering 
the whole of the forehead, and extending as 
far a8 the nostrils. 

By the saddle-bow hangs a battle-axe, 
shaped exactly like those axes with which 
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we have been so familiar in Southern and 
Central Africa, but being distinguished from 
them by the fact that an‘iron chain is passed 
through a hole in that part of the head 
Which passes through the knob at the end 
of the handle, the other end of the chain 
being attached to a ring that slides freely 
up and down the handle. © This arrangemeut 
enables the warrior to secure and replace 
the head of the axe if it should be struck out 
of the handle in the heat of battle. A long 
double-edged dagger, shaped almost exactly 
like the spear head, is fastened to the left 
arm by a strap, and is carried with the hilt 
downward, 

The infantry carry, together with other 
weapons, an iron axe, shaped like a sickle, 
and closely resembling the weapon which 
has been mentioned as used by the Neam- 
Nam and Fan tribes. This is called the 
“ huuga-inunga,” and is used for throwing 
at a retreating enemy. The infantry are 
mostly Kanemboo negroes. They are a tall, 
muscilar race, and, being also courageous, 
have well deserved the estimation in which 
they are held by their master. Unlike the 
horsemen, they are almost completely naked, 
their only clothing being a rather fantasti- 
cal belt, or “ sporran ” of goat-skin, with the 
hair still remaining on the skin, and a few 
strips of cloth, called “ gubkas,” ticd round 
their heads, and brought under the nose. 
These gubkas are the currency of the coun- 
try, so that a soldier carries his wealth on 
his head. 

Their principal weapons are the spear 
and shield. The former is a very horrible 
weapon, seven fect or so in length, anit 
armed with a number of hook-shaped barbs. 
The shicld is made from the wood of the 
fogo, a tree which grows in the shallow 
waters of Lake Tchad, and which is so light 
that, although the shield is large enough to 
protect the whole body and upper part of 
the legs, it only weighs a few pounds. The 
pieces of wood of which it is made are bound 
together by strips of raw bullock’s hide, on 
which the hair is suffered to remain as an 
ornament, and which, after doing their duty, 
are carricd along the outer edge of the 
shicld in a vandyked pattern. The shield 
is slightly convex. Besides the spear and 
shield, the Kanemboo soldier mostly carries 
on his Jeft arm ἢ dagger like that which has 
already been described, but not so neatly 
made. The Kanemboos will be presently 
described, 

At least nine thousand of these black sol- 
diers are under the command of the sheikh, 
and are divided into regiments of ἃ thou- 
sand or so strong. It may be imagined that 
they are really formidable troops, especially 
under the command of such a leader, who, 
as will be seen by Majer Denham’s descrip- 
tion of a review, had introduced strict disci- 
pline and a rough-and-ready sort of tactics. 
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soldiers, and galloped toward them on his 
favorite horse, accompanied by four sultans 
who were under his command. His staff 
were gaily adorned with scarlet bernouses 
decorated with gold lace, while he himself 
preserved his usual simplicity of dress, his 
robes being white, and a Cashmere shaw] 
forming his turban. As soon as he gave the 
signal, the Kanemboos raised a deafening 
shout, and began their manceuvres, their ofti- 
cers being distinguished by wearing a dark 
blue robe and turban. 

“On nearing the spot where the sheikh 
had placed himself, they quickened their 
pace, and after, striking their spears against 
their shields for some minutes, which had 
anextremely grand and stunning effect, they 
filed off to the outside of the circle, where 
they again formed and awaited their com- 
panions, who succeeded them in the same 
order. There appeared to bea great deal of 
affection between these troops and the 
shcikh. He spurred his horse onward into 
the midst of some of the tribes as they came 
up, and spoke to them, while the men 
crowded round him, kissing his feet and the 
stirrups of his saddle. It was a most pleas- 
ing sight. He secmed to feel how much his 
present elevation was owing to their exer- 
tions, while they displayed a devotion and 
attachment deserving and denoting the 
greatest confidence. 

“T confess I was considerably disappointed 
at not seeing these troops engage, although 
more then compensated by the reflection of 
the slaughter that had been prevented by 
that disappointment.” 

It seems rather curious that this leader, 
so military in all his thoughts, should take 
women with him into the field, especially 
when he had to fight against the terrible 
Munga archers, whose poisoned arrows are 
certain death to all who are wounded b 
them. Yet, whenever he takes the field, 
he is accompanicd by three of his favorite 
wives, who are mounted on trained horses, 
each being led by a boy, and their whole 
figures and faces so wrapped in their wide 
robes that the human form is scarcely dis- 
tingnishable. The sultan, as becomes his 
superior rank, takes with him an unlimited 
number of wives, accompanied by a small 
court of palace officers. Nine, however, is 
the usual number allotted to the sultan, and 
there are nearly a hundred non-combatants 
to wait upon them. 

The army, well ordered as it is, shows 
little signs of its discipline until it is near 
the enemy, the troops marching much as 
they like, and beguiling the journey with 
songs and tales. As soon, however, as they 
come within dangerous ground, the sheikh 
gives the word, and they all fall into their 
places, and become steady and well-disci- 
plined troops. 

The sheikh’s place is one of no ordinary 
peril, for, besides having the responsibility 
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of command, and the practical care of the 
sultan’s unwieldy person, he is the object 
at which the enemy all aim, knowing weh 
that, if they can only kill the sheikh, their 
victory is assured. This particular shcikh 
entirely disregarded all notion of persona. 
danger, and was the most conspicuous per- 
sonave in the army. Ile arena in front 
of his soldiers, and before him borne 
five flags — two green, two striped, and one 
red— upon which are written in létters 
of gold extracts from the Koran. Behind 
him rides his favorite attendant, bearing 
his master’s shield, mail coat, and helmet, 
and beside him is the bearer of his drum 
which is considered as almost equivalent 
to himself in value. The Begharmis say of 
this sheikh, that it is useless to attack him, 
because he has the power of rendering him- 
self invisible; and that on one occasion, 
when they routed his army, and pursued 
the sheikh himself, they could not see cither 
him or his drum, though the instrument 
was continually sounding. 

Before passing to another branch of this 
subject, we will finish our account of this 
sheikh. His name was Alameen Ben Mo- 
hammed el Kanemy, and, according to Ma- 
jor Denham’s portrait, he was a man of 
mark, his boldly-cut features expressing his 
energetic character even under the folds of 
the turban and tobe in which he habitually 
enveloped himself. Being the virtual ruler 
of the kingdom, he administered justice as 
well as waged war, and did so with stern 
imparticlity. 

On one occasion, when a slave had of- 
fended against the law, and was condemned 
to death, his master petitioned the sheikh 
against the capital punishment, saying that, 
as the slave was his property, the real pun- 
ishment fell upon him, who was not even 
cognizant of his slave's offence. The sheikh 
admitted the validity of the plea, but said 
that public justice could not be expected to 
yield to private interests. So he ordered 
the delinquent for execution, but paid his 
price to the owner out of his own purse. 

He was equally judicious in enforcing his 
own authority. IIis favorite officer was 
Barea Giana, who has alrcady been men- 
tioned. El Kanemy had an especial liking 
for this man, and had committed to his care 
the government of six districts, besides 
enriching him with numbers ΟΥ̓ slaves, 
horses, and other valuable property. It 
happened that on one occasion E] Kancm 
had sent him a horse which he had inad- 
vertently promised to another person, and 
which, accordingly, Barca Gana had to give 
up. Being enraged by this Proceseng, he 
sent back to the sheikh all the animals 
he had presented, saying that in future he 
would ride his own animals. 

El Kanemy was not a man to suffer such 
an insolent message to be given with im- 
punity. He sent for Barca Gana, stripped 
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him on the spot of all his gorgeous clothing, 
substituted the slave’s leathern girdle for 
his robes, and ordered him to be sold as 
a slave to the Tibboos. Humbled to the 
dust, the disgraced general acknowledged 
the justice of the sentence, and only begged 
that his master’s displeasure might not fall 
on his wives and children. Next day, as 
Barca Gana was about to be led away to the 
Tibboos, the negro body guards, who seem 
to have respected their general for his 
courage in spite of his haughty and some- 
what overbearing manner, came before the 
sheikh, and begged him to pardon their 
commander. Just at that moment the dis- 
graced chief came before his offended mas- 
ter, to take leave before going off with the 
Tibboos to whom he had been sold. 

El Kanemy was quite overcome by the 
sight, flung himself back on his carpet, 
wept like a child, allowed Barca Gana to 
embrace his knees, and gave his free par- 
don. “In the evening there was great and 
eneral rejoicing. The timbrels eat, the 

anemboos yelled and struck their shields; 
everything bespoke joy, and Barca Gana, 
in new robes and a rich bernouse, rode 
round the camp, followed by all the chiefs of 
the army.” 

Even in war, E] Kanemy permitted policy 
and tact to overcome the national feeling 
of revenge. For example, the formidable 
Munga tribe, of whom we shall presently 
treat, had proved themselves exceedingly 
troublesome, and the sheikh threatened 
to exterminate them—a threat which he 
could certainly have carried out, though 
with much loss of life. He did not, how- 
ever, intend to fulfil the threat, but tried, 
by working on their fears and their inter- 
ests, to conciliate them, and to make them 
his allies rather than his foes. He did 
not only frighten them by his splendidly- 
appointed troops, but awed them by his 
accomplishments as a writer, copying out 
a vast number of charmed sentences for 
three successive nights. The illiterate Mun- 
gas thought that such a proceeding was a 
proof of supernatural power, and yielded 
to his wisdom what they would not have 

ielded to his veritable power. They said 
it was useless to fight against aman who had 
such terrible powers. Night after night, as 
he wrote the potent words, their arrows 
were blunted in their quivers. Their spears 
snapped asunder, and their weapons were 
removed out of their huts, so that some of 
the chiefs absolutely became ill with terror, 
and all agreed that they had better conclude 
peace at once. The performance of Major 

enham’s rockets had also reached their 
ears, and had added much to the general 
consternation. 

He carried his zeal for religion to the 
ores of Πα δι οἴεται, coneheee τὰ ηθβρὰ 

9 guardian of public morals, and ΥἹΒ 
offences with the severest penalties, He 


was especially hard on the women, over 
whom e kept a vigilant watch by means of 
his spies. Onone occasion, two young girls 
of seventeen were found guilty, ani con- 
demned to be hanged. Great remonstrances 
were made. The lover of one of the girls, 
who had previously offered to marry her, 
threatened to kill any one who placed a rope 
round her neck, and a general excitement 
pervaded the place. For a long time the 
sheikh remained inexorable, but at last com- 
pounded the affair by having their heads 
shaved publicly in the market-place—a 
disgrace scarcely less endurable than death. 
n another occasion the delinquents had 

exaggerated their offence by committing it 
during the fast of the Rhamadan. The man 
was sentenced to four hundred stripes, and 
the woman to kalf that number. The pun- 
ishment was immediate. The woman was 
stripped of her ornaments and all her gar- 
ments, except a cloth round the middle, and 
her head shaved. She was then suspended 
by the cloth, and the punishment inflicted. 

IIer partner was treated far worse. The 
whip was a terrible weapon, made of the 
skin of the hippopotamus, and having a 
metal knob on the end. Each blow was 
struck on the back, so that the lash curled 
round the body, and the heavy knob came 
with terrible violence on the breast and 
stomach. Before half the lashes were 
inflicted, blood flowed profusely from his 
mouth, and, a short time after the culprit 
was taken down, he was dead. Strange to 
say, he acknowledged the justice of the 
sentence, kissed the weapon, joined in the 
profession of faith which was said before 
the punishment began, and never uttered a 
cry. 
"Fierce in war, and, as we have seen, a 
savage fanatic in religion, the sheikh was 
no stranger to the softer emotions. Major 
Denham showed him a curious musical 
snuff-box, the sweetness of which entranced 
him. He sat with his head in his hands, as 
if in a dream; and when one of his cour- 
tiers spoke, he struck the man a violent 
blow for interrupting the sweet sounds. 

His punishment for theft was usually a 
severe flogging and a heavy fine But, in 
cases of a first offence of a young delin- 
quent, the offender was buried in the ground 
up to his shoulders, and his head and neck 
smeared with honey. The swarms of flies 
that settled on the poor wretch’s head made 
his existence miserable during the time that 
he was thus buried, and no one who had 
undergone such a punishment once would 
be likely to run the risk of suffering it 
again, even hous it did no permanent 
injury, like the whip. Beheading is also a 
punishment reserved for Mahometans, while 
‘“‘Kaffirs” are either impaled or crucified, 
sometimes living for several days in tor- 
ments 


The slaves of the Bornuese are treated 
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with great kindness, and are almost consid- 
ered as belonging to their master’s family, 
their condition being very like that of the 
slaves or servants, as they are called, of the 
atriarchal ages. Much of the marketing 
is done by female slaves, who take to market 
whole strings of oxen laden with goods or 
cowries, and conduct the transaction with 

erfect honesty. The market, by the way, 
in which these women buy and sell, is really 
a remarkable place. It is regulated in the 
strictest manner, and is divided into dis- 
' tricts, in each of which different articles 
are sold. It is governed by a sheikh, who 
regulates all the prices, and gets his living 
by a small commission of about a half per 
cent. on every purchase that exceeds four 
dollars. He is aided by dylalas, or brokers, 
who write their -private mark inside every 
parcel. 

The whole place is, filled with rows of 
stalls, in which are to be found everything 
that a Bornuese can want, and one great 
convenience of the place is, that a parcel 
need never be examined in order to dis- 
cover whether any fraud has been perpetra- 
ted. Should a parcel, when opened at 
home, be defective, the buyer sends it back 
to the dylala, who is bound to find out the 
seller, and to foree him to take back the 
parcel and refund the money. As an exam- 
ple of the strange things which are sold in 
this market, Major Denham mentions that 
a young lion was offered to him. It was 
perfectly tame, and was led about by a cord 
round his neck, walking among the people 
without displaying any ferocity. Tame 
lions seem to be fashionable in Bornu, as 
the sheikh afterward sent Major Denham 
another lion equally tame. 

The architecture of the Bornuese is supe- 
rior to that of Dahome. ‘“ The towns,” 
writes Major Denham, “are generally large, 
and well built: they ‘have walls thirty-five 
and forty feet in height, and nearly twenty 
feet in thickness. They have four entran- 
ces, with three gates to each, made of solid 
planks eight or ten inches thick, and fas- 
tencd together with heavy clamps of iron. 
The houses consist of several courtyards 
between four walls, with apartments leading 
out of them for slaves, then a passage and 
an inner court leading into habitations of 
the different wives, which have each a 
square space to themselves, enclosed by 
walls, and a handsome thatched hut. From 
thence also you ascend a wide staircase of 
five or six steps, leading to the apartments 
of the owner, which consist of two build- 
ings like towers or turrets, with a terrace of 
communication between them, looking into 
the street, with a castellated window. The 
walls are made of reddish clay, as smooth 
as stones, and the roofs arg most tastefully 
arched on the inside with branches, and 
thatched on the outside with a grass known 
in Bom*ay by the namo of Udther, 
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“The horns of the gazelle and antelope 
serve as a substitute for nails or pegs. 
These are fixed in different parts of the 
walls, and on them hang the quivers, bows 
spears, and shields of the chief. A man 
consequence will sometimes have four of 
these terraces and eight turrets, formin 
the faces of his mansion or domain, with a 
the apartments of his women within the 
space below. lforses and other animals are 
usually allowed an enclosure near one of the 
courtyards forming the entrance.” 

Such houses as these belong only to the 
wealthy, and those of the poor are of a 
much simpler description, being built of 
straw, reeds, or mats, the latter being the 
favorite material. 

As is mostly the case in polygamous Af- 
rica, each wife has her owh special] house, or 
rather hut, which is usually of the kind 
called “coosie,” ὁ, e one that is built en- 
tirely of sticks and straw. The wives are 
obliged to be very humble in presence of 
their husbands, whom they always approach 
on their knees, and they are not allowed to 
speak to any of the male sex except kneel- 
ing, and with their heads and faces covered. 
Marriage is later in Bornu than in many 
parts of Africa, the girls scarcely ever 
marrying until they are full fifteen, and 
mostly being a year or two older. 

Weddings are conducted in a cercmoni- 
ous and noisy manner. The bride is 
perched on the back of an ox, and rides 
to the bridegroom’s house attended by her 
mother and friends, and followed by other 
oxen carrying her dowry, which mostl 
consists of toorxadees and other raiment. 
All her male friends are mounted, and dash 
up to her at full gallop, this being the rec- 
ognized salute on such occasions. The 
bridegroom is in the mean time parenine 
the streets with a shouting mob after him, 
or sitting in his house with the same shout- 
ing mob in front of him, yelling out vocif- 
erous congratulations, blowing horns, beat- 
ing drums, and, in fact, letting their African 
nature have its full sway. 

In this country, the people have a ver 
ingenious method of counteracting the el- 
fects of the rain storms, which come on 
suddenly, discharge the water as if it were 
poured from buckets, and then pass on. ; “~~ 
account of the high temperature, the r 
soon evaporates, so that even after one of 
these showers, though the surface of the 
ground is for the time converted into a 
marsh intersected with rivulets of running 
water, the sandy ground is quite dry at the 
depth of two feet or so. 

As soon as the Bornuese perccive one of 
these storms approaching, they take off all 
their clothes, dig holes in the ground, bury 
the clothes, and cover them up carefully. 
The rain falls, and is simply a shower-bat 
over their naked bodies, and, as soon as the 
stcrm has passed over, they reopen the hole, 
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and put on their dry 
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clothes. When they holes until they come to the dry sand, on 


are preparing a resting-place at night, they which they make their beds. 


take a similar precaution, digging deep 
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Ir the reader will refer to the illustration 
on page 612, he will see that by the side of 
the Kanemboo warrior is his wife. The 
women are, like their husbands, dark and 
well-shaped. They are lively and brisk in 
their manners, ΤΑΝΕ always peeey for a 
laugh. Their clothing is nearly as limited 
as that of their husbands, but they take 
great pains in plaiting their hair into nu- 
merous little strings, which reach as far 
as the neck. The head is generally orna- 
mented with a flat piece of tin or silver 
hanging from the hair. This custom is 

revalent throughout the kingdom, and, 
indeed, the principal mode of detecting the 

articular tribe to which a woman belongs 
is to note the color and pattern of her scanty 
dress. Most of the Kanemboo women have 
a string of brags beals or of silver rings 
hanging upon each si.le of the fhee. In the 
latter case they mostly have also a flat cir- 
cular piece of silver on their forcheads. 

The architecture of the Kanemboos is 
very similar to that of the Kaffirs of South- 
ern Africa, the huts more resembling those 
of the Bechuanis than the Zulu, Kosa, or 
Ponda tribes. They are compared to hay- 
sticks in appearance, and are mide of reeds. 
Exsh house is situated in a neat enclosure 
mide of the same reed, within which a goat 


kept. The hut is divided into two portions, 
one being for the master and the other for 
the women. His bed is supported on a 
wooden framework and covered with tha 
skins of wild animals. There is no window, 
and the place of a door is taken by a mit. 

In this country, they subsist gencrally on 
fish, which they obtain from the great Lake 
Tchad in a very ingenious manner. The 
fisherman takes two large gourds, and con- 
nects them with a stout bamboo, just long 
enough to allow his body to pass easily 
between them. He then takes his nets, to 
the upper part of which are fastened floats 
made of cane, and to the lower edge are 
attached simple weights of sand tied up in 
leathern bags. 

He launches the gourds, and, as he docs 
80, sits astride the bamboo, so that one gourd 
is in front of him and the other behind. 
Having shot his nets, he makes a circuit 
round them, splashing the water so as to 
drive the fish against the meshes. When 
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he thinks that a sufficiency of fish has got 
into his net, he draws it up gently with one 
hand, while the other Rand holds a short 
club, with which he kills each fish as its head 
is lifted above the water. The dead fish is 
then disengaged from the net, and flung into 
one of the gourds; and when they are so full 
that they can hold no more without running 
the risk of admitting water, the fisherman 
paddles to shore, lands his cargo, and goes 
off for another haul. He has no paddles 
but his hands, but they are efficient instru- 
ments, and propel him quite as’ fast as he 
cares to go. 

The women have a very ingenious mode 
of catching fish, constituting themselves into 
a sort of net. Thirty or forty at atime go 
into the water, and wade up to their breasts. 
They then form in single file, and move 
gradually toward the muddy shore, which 
slopes very gradually, stamping and beating 
the water so as to make as much disturbance 
as possible. The terrified fishes retire be- 
fore this formidable line, and at last are 
forced into water so shallow, that they can 
be scooped out by the hands and flung 
ashore. 

The fish are cooked in a very simple man- 
ner. <A fire is lighted; and when it has 
burnt up properly, each fish has a stick 
The other end of 
the stick is fixed into the ground close to 
the fire, and in a short time the fire is sur- 
rounded with a circle of fish, all with their 
heads downward and their tails in the air as 
if they were diving. They can be casily 
turned on the sticks, the tail affording an 
excellent leverage, and in a very short time 
they are thoroughly roasted. 

The Kanemboos catch the large animals 
in pitfalls called “blaquas.” These blaquas 
are laboriously and ingeniously made, and 
are often used to protect towns against the 
Tuaricks and other invaders, as well as to 
catch wild animals. The pits are very deep, 
and at the bottom are fixed six or seven 
perpendicular stakes, with sharpened points, 
and hardened by being partially charred. 
So formidable are they, that a Tuarick horse 
and his rider have been known to fall into 
one of them, and both to have been found 
pen pierced through the body with the 
stakes. 
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“ΧΑ DISASTROUS BATTLE. 


ONE of the most important of the many’ 


tribes which surround Lake Tchad is the 
Shooa tribe, which, like the Kanemboo, has 
been absorbed into the Bornuan kingdom. 
Their chief value is their soldierly nature, 
and, as they are splendid horsemen, they 
form the greater part of the cavalry. Arals 
by descent, they preserve the Arabic lan- 
guage, and speak it nearly pure, only mix- 
ing with it certain words and phrases of 
Bornuan origin. They present a strong 
contrast to the pure Bornuese, who are 
seaceable, quict, slow, and good-natured. 

hey are absurdly timid, and, except in pur- 
suing an already routed enemy, are useless 
in the ficld, running away when there is the 
least sign of danger. 

The Shooas, on the contrary, are bold, 
active, energetic, and daring, passing a con- 
siderable part of their lives on horseback, 
and such admirable equestrians that man 
and horse look like one animal. They are 
mighty hunters, not being contented to dig 
sits and catch the animals that fall into them, 
fiat boldly chasing the fierce and dangerous 
buffaloes and killing them with the spear 
alone. 

The Shooa hunter rides to the swampy 
grounds where the buffalo loves to wallow, 
and drives the animals upon the firm land. 
He then makes choice of one, and gives 
chase to it, getting on its off side and press- 
ing it closely. His horse ig-trained to run 
side by side with the buffalo, and the rider 
then stands like a circus-rider upon the two 


animals, one foot on his horse’s back, and 
the other on that of the buffalo. 

He then drives his spear through the 
shoulders of the buffalo toward the heart, 
and, if he has time, will fix another spear. 
He then drops on his horse, which Icaps 
away from the wounded animal, so as to 
avoid the stroke of the horn which the 
buffalo is apt to give as it feels the pain 
of the wound. <As a rule, the buffalo can 
run but a very short distance when thus 
injured, and, as soon as it staggers, the bold 
hunter dismounts, and gives the final stroke. 
Sometimes a badly-trained horse will be too 
eager, and press so far forward that the 
turn of the buffalo’s head will wound it 
severely; but an old and experienced horse 
knows the danger as well as its rider, and 
just keeps itself far enough back to avoid 
the blow. 

The Shooas chase the elephant in a simi- 
lar manner, but, as the animal is so enot- 
mous, twenty or thirty hunters generally 
unite their forces, one always riding in front 
so as to draw the angry animal’s attention, 
while the others follow it up, and inflict a 
series of wounds, under which it soon sinks. 
Sometimes, when the elephant is very active 
and savage, one of the huntérs will dis- 
mount, and try to hamstring the animal, or 
will even creep under it and drive his spears 
into its belly. 

It may be easily imagined that such hunt- 
ers as thege are likely to make good sol- 
diers, and that the Bornuan sheikh was fully 
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justified in forming them into so large a 
contingent of his army. 

Their constant practice in hunting the 
wild buffalo renders them bold and succes- 
ful cattle managers.. They are excellent 
drivers, and contrive* to make whole herds 
of half-wild cattle obey them implicitly. In 
nothing is their skill shown so much as in 
forcing the cattle to cross the rivers in spite 
of their instinctive dread of the cracodiles 
that infest the water. One driver, or rather 
leader, enters the water first, dragging after 
him an ox by a cord tied to the ring through 
his nose. As soon as the timid cattle see 
that one of their number has ventured into 
the water, they are easily induced to follow 
its example, and whole herds of oxen and 
flocks of sheep are thus taken across in 
safety, the noise and splashing which they 
make frightening the crocodiles away. Even 
the women assist in cattle-driving, and not 
unfrequently the part of leader is taken by 
&@ woman. 

As might be expected, the Shooas possess 
great numbers of cattle, and Major Denham 
calculated that this single tribe owned at 
least sixty-thousand oxen, sheep, and goats, 
besides multitudes of horses. The Shooas, 
indeed, are the chief horsebreeders of the 
Soudan. 

True to their origin, the Shooas have 
retained many of their Arabic characteris- 
tics. They build no houses, but live in 
tents, or rather movable huts, composed of 
a simple framework of sticks, covered either 
with leather or rush mats. They have, 
however, lost much of the nomad character 
of the Arabs, probably because the fertile 
soil permits their flocks to remain perma- 
nently in the same spot. They pitch their 
tents in a circle, each such κοῖς reprcsent- 
ing a town, and having two openings or 
entrances for the cattle. 

ven the governor or sultan of the largest 
settlement does not inhabit a house. The 
establishment of one of these potentatcs, 
who was visited by Dr. Oudney, consisted 
of a great quadrangular enclosure made of 
mats suspended on poles, within which 
were a number of small huts, or rather 
tents, with walls of the same materials, but 
with thatched roofs, and much like straw 
beehives in shape. 
ing of each tent, is always placed westward, 
ecause rain always comes from the east. 
The furniture of the tents is as simple as 
their architecture, and consists of a rude 
bed, some mats, and a few gourds and 
earthen jars. The dwelling of a man of 
rank is distinguished by an ostrich egg-shell. 

Not only do they build no houses of their 
own, but they never inhabit those which 
others have built, and, though they have 
overcome many a district, they have never 
peopled or conquered towns. For the sur- 
rounding negro nations they have the su- 
premest contempt, and yet, with strange 
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inconsistency, they are always tributary to 
one of the nations which they despise. 
Probably on this account, unless they are 
well officered, they do not care to fight even 
in the service of that nation which they 
serve ; and although they are foremost 
when pluf&der seems within their reach, they 
are always apt to retire from the battle 
when it seems likely to go against them. 

Their amusements consist principally of 
dances, one of which is very pecultar, and 
is performed exclusively by women. They 
advance by pairs at a time, and throw them- 
selves into various attitudes, accompanied b 
the wild and rude music of the band. Sud- 
denly they turn their backs on each other, 
stoop, and butt backward at each other, the 
object being to upsct the adversary. “She 
who keeps her equilibrium and destroys 
that of her opponent is greeted with cheers 
and shouts, and is led out of the ring by two 
matrons, covering her face with her hands. 
They sometimes come together with such 
violence as to burst the belt of beads which 
all the women of rank wear round their 
bodies just above the hips, and showers of 
beads would fly in every direction. Some 
of these belts are twelve or sixteen inches 
wide, and cost fifteen or twenty dollars, 

* Address, however, is often attended in 
these contests with better snecess than 
strength, and a well-managed feint cxer- 
cised at the moment of the expected con- 
cussion, even when the weight of metal 
would be very unequal, often brings the 
more weighty tumbling to the ground, 
while the other is scen quictly seated on 
the spot where she had with great art and 
agility dropped herself The Shooas are 
particularly happy in these feints, which 
were practised in different ways, either by 
suddenly stepping on one side, or by lying 
down.” 

The young girls are fond of skipping with 
a long rope. just as is practised in Europe. 
They display very great agility, which is 
not hindered by the presence of any gar- 
ment. Major Denham once came on a 
party of girls amusing themselves in this 
manner, and enjoying the sport so thor- 
oughly that nothing but the fear of losing 
dignity prevented him from joining them. 

he manners of the Shooas are pleasing 
and gentle. They are a hospitable people, 
and give freely of the milk on whic thee 
almost entirely live, as is always the case 
with a pastoral tribe. Major Denham seems 
to have been particularly charmed with the 
manners of the Shooas, which he describes 
as peculiarly interesting and expressive. 
Even when bringing milk to their guests, 
the girls do so in a sort of punctilious way, 
each sitting down by the side of the bowl, 
and making a little ceremonious speech 
with her head wrapped in a mantle, which 
she afterward removes for the sake of freer 
conversation. 
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The Shooa women are remarkable for 
their beauty. Their color is a light ruddy 
copper, and they have fine open counte- 
nances, with aquiline noses and large eyes — 
all very remarkable among the negro tribes 
that surround them. The women are espe- 
cially good-looking, and remind the observer 
of the gipsy women. Their dress (see en- 
graving on page 631) consists of two wrap- 
pers, one round the waist and the other 
thrown over the shoulders. The latier is 
worn in different ways, sometimes like a 
shawl, sometimes tied under the arms so 
as to leave both shoulders bare, and some- 
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times thrown over one shoulder and under 
the other. On their feet they wear curious 
shoes without heels, but coming up the sides 
of the foot above the ankles. Their hair is 
dressed in rather a curious manner, being 
plaited into innumcraWfe little tresses, whic 
are first pressed tightly to the head, and then 
suddenly diverge. 
I{andsome as are the Shooa women, their 

beauty is held in great contempt by the 
negro tribes among which they live, and 

rho naturally think that thick lips, flat noses 
and black skins constitute the only real 
beauty in man or woman. 


THE TIBBOOS. 


ALLIED, in all probability, to the Shooas 
are the Tibboos. 

They are a small and active race, and are 
admirable horsemen, always leaping on 
their horses at a single bound, aiding them- 
selves with the shaft of a spear, which is 
used as a leaping-pole. Their saddles are of 
wood, lashed together with thongs of cow- 
hide, and left open along the middle, so as 
to avoid galling the horse's back. They are 
well stutied with camel’s hair, and are com- 
fortable cnough when the rider is used to 
them. Both the girth and the stirrup leath- 
ers are of plaited leather, and the stirrups 
themsclves are so small that they only ad- 
mit of four toes, In fact, the Tibboo saddle 
is almost exactly like thatof the Patagonian. 

The men are very ugly, but the women 
are tolerably good-looking, and those who 
live in the country are better made and 
more active than those who live in the 
towns. The color is copper, but the noses 
are flat, and the mouth is very large, though 
without the thick lips of the negro. 

Their dress is a tolerably large Soudan 
wrapper, folded round the body and tied on 
the left shoulder so as to leave the right 
side bare. Ft is, however, disposed in sucha 
manner as to be a perfectly delicate as well 
as a graceful costume. A smaller wrapper 
is thrown over the head, and is drawn across 
the face or flung back at pleasure. The hair 
is dressed in triangular flaps, which fall on 
either side of the face; and they wear neck- 
laces of amber, which they prize very highly, 
and bits of red coral in their noses. They 
invariably carry something by way of a sun- 
screen, such as a bunch of ostrich-feathers, 
a tuft of long grass, or even a leafy bough. 

Ugly as the men are, they are exceedingly 
vain of their pereonal appearance; and on 
one occasion, when Major Denham had lent 
a Tibboo chief a small looking-glass, the 
man spent several hours in contemplating 
his own features, bursting every now an 
then into loud ejaculations of joy at his own 
-beauty, and sometimes leaping in the air in 
the extremity of his delight. 


They contrive to make their naturally 
ugly faces still less attractive by their invet- 
crate habit of taking snuff, which they take 
both by the mouth and the nostrils, the lat- 
ter becoming cnormously extended by their 
habit of thrusting the snuff into their heads 
with their fingers. Their mouths are also 
distended by their custom of plaeing quan- 
titics of snuff between the lips and gums. 

The dress of the Tibboos is generally a 
single tobe, or shirt. Close garments would 
only embarrass them by affording a lodge- 
ment for the sand, which has the effect of 
irritating the skin greatly, and making al- 
most intolerable sores. They have, how- 
ever, a mode of alleviating the pain of such 
sores by shampooing them with fat, a pro- 
cess which is always conducted by the 
women. The only article of dress about 
which they seem to trouble themselves is 
the turban, which is worn high on the head, 
and the ends brought under the chin and 
across the face, ΒΟ as to conceal all but the 
nose, eyes, and part of the forchead. The 
turban is dyed of a dark indigo blue, and 
is mostly decorated with a vast number of 
charms, sewed in little leathern cases. 

Their horses, though small, are very 
handsome, and are quite strong enough to 
carry the light and active men who ride 
them. They are kept in admirable condi- 
tion, and are fed almost entirely on camel’s 
milk, which ney take both fresh and when 
clotted. This diet suits them admirably, 
and the animals are in excellent condi- 
tion. 

The Tibboos stand in great dread of the 
Arabs, who plunder them unmercifully when 
they have the chance. They are -better 
riders and better mounted than their foes; 
but they do not possess fire-arms, which 
they look upon with absolute terror. Major 
Denham remarks that “ five or six of them 
will go round and round a tree where an 
Arab has laid down his gun for a minute, 
stepping on EPs: as ifafraid of disturbing it; 
talking to each other in whispers, as if the gun 
could understand their exclamations; and, J 
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CITIES OF REFUGE. 


dare say, praying to it not to do them any 
injury as fervently as ever Man Friday did 
to Robinson Crusoe’s musket.” 

Though they have no guns, they are more 
formidable warriors than they seem to know, 
hurling the spear with deadly aim and won- 
derful force. In throwing it, they do not 
raise the hand higher than the shoulder; 
anl,as it leaves the hani, they give it a 
twist with the fingers that makes it spin like 
a rifle bullet. The shaft is elastic, and, when 
the blade strikes the ground, the shaft bends 
nearly double. One young man threw his 
spear a good eighty yards; and, as each man 
carries two of these spears, it mv be imag- 
ined that even the Arabs, with all their fire- 
arms, are not much more than a match for 
the Tibboos. They also carry the strange 
missile-sword which has already been men- 
tioned. The warriors carry bows and ar- 
rows, as well as two daggers, one about 
eighteen inches long, stuck in the belt, an] 
the other only six inches in length, and 
fastened to the arm by a ring. 
metaphorically term the long dagger their 
gun, and the short one their pistol. 

The dances of the Tibboo women are not 
in the least like those of the Shooas. Danc- 
ing is among them one of the modes of greet- 
ing an honored guest; and when a man of 
rank approaches, the women meet him with 
danyes and songs, just as Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter met her victorious father, and the women 
of Israel met David after he had killed 
Goliath. 

Nor are these dances the slow, gliding 
movements with which we generally associ- 
ate Oriental dances. 
very great activity, and fling themselves 
about in an astonishing manner. They 
begin Dy swaying their heads, arms, and 
vodics from side to side, but gradually work 
themselves up to a great pitch of excite- 
ment, leaping in the air, gnashing their 
teeth, whirling their arms about, and seem- 
ing to be in a perfect frenzy. 

ome of the Tibboo settlements, or vil- 
lages, are ingeniously placed on the tops of 
rocks with almost perpendicular sides. The 
situation is an inconvenient one, but it is 
useful in warding off the attacks of the 
Tuaricks, whe make raids upon the unfortu- 
nate Tibboos, sweep off all the cattle and 
other property that they can find, and carry 
away the inhabitants to be sold as slaves, 
sparing neither age nor sex. Consequently, 
as goon as the Tibboos have warning of the 
approach of their enemies, they take refuge 
on the top of the rock, carrying with them 
all their portable property, draw up the lad- 
ders by which they ascend, and abandon the 
cattle to the invaders. 

Partly on this account, and partly from 
natural carelessness, the Tibboos are almost 
regardless of personal appearance, and evei 
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their sultan, when he went to meet Major 
Denham, though he had donned in honor of 
his guests a new scarlet bernouse, wore it 
over a filthy checked shirt; and his cap and 
turban, which purported to be whitc, were 
nearly as black as the hair of the wearer. 

One might have thought that the con- 
tinual sufferings which they undergo at the 
hands of the Tuaricks would have taught the 
Tibboos kindness to their fellow ercatures, 
whereas there are no people more reckless 
of inflicting pain. The Tibboo slave-dealers 
are notorieus for the utter indifference to 
the sufferings of their captives whom the 
are conveying to the market, even thoug 
they lose many of them by their callous neg- 
lect. They often start on their journey with 
barely one quarter the proper amount of 
provisions or water, and then take their cap- 
tives over wide deserts, where they fall from 
exhaustion, and are left to die. The skcle- 
tons of slaves strew the whole of the road. 
As the traveller passes along, he sometimes 
hears his horse’s fect crashing among the 
dried and brittle bones of the dead. Even 
round the wells lie hundreds of skeletons, 
the remains of those who had reached the 
water, but had been too much exhausted to 
be revived by it. In that hot climate the 
skin of the dead person dries and shrivels 
under the sun like so much horn, and in 
many cases the features of the dead are pre- 
served. Careless even of the pecuniary loss 
which they had suffered, the men who accom- 
panied Major Denham only laughed when 
they recognized the faces of the shrivelled 
πες and knocked them about with the 
butts of their weapons, laughing the while, 
and making jokes upon thelr present value 
in the market. 

The Tibboos are, from their slight and 
active figures, good travellers, and are em- 
ployed as couriers to take messages from 
Bornu to Moorzuk, a task which none but a 
Tibboo will undertake. Two are sent in 
company, and so dangerous is the journey, 
that they do not expect that both will re- 
turn in safety. They are mounted on the 
swiftest dromedaries, and are furnished with 
xarched corn, a little brass basin, a wooden 

owl, some dried meat, and two skins of 
water. Not only do they have to undergo 
the ordinary perils of travel, such as the hot 
winds, the sand-storms, and the chance of 
perishing by thirst, but they also run great 
risk of being killed by Arab robbers, who 
would not dare to attack a caravan, but are 
vlad of the opportunity of robbing defence- 
less travellers. 

Such events do frequently occur, and the 
consequence is that the Tibboos and the 
Arabs are in perpetual feuds, each murder- 
ing one, of the enemy whenever he gets a 
chance, and reckoning each man killed as a 
point on his own side, 
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THE TUARICKS. 


WE ought, before leaving the Tibboos, to 
ive a few words to their enemics the 
uaricks. These are emphatically a nation 
of thieves, never working themselves, and 
gaining the whole of their subsistence by 
robbing those who do labor. They do not 
even ἘΝ or sow, and their whole education 
consists in the art of robbery, in the man- 
ent ofthe dromedary, and the handling 
of the spear. They live in tentsy which are 
something like those of the ordinary Bedouin 
Arabs, and have, like our gipsies, a supreme 
contempt for all who are so degraded as to 
live in houses and congregate in cities. In 
the engraving No. 2 on page 631, the artist 
has illustrated the characteristics of the 
Tuaricks and Tibboos. 

Like the gipsies, the Tuaricks have their 
own language, into which' they have only 
inserted occasional words of Arabic, and 
they have their own written alphabet, in 
which several letters are exactly the same as 
some of the Roman characters, though they 
do not express the same sounds, such as the 
H, the 5, and the W. There are also the 
Greek © and 4. and the Hebrew 9, while 
several letters are composed of dots grouped 
in various ways. These letters are either 
written from right to left, as the Arabic, or 
vice versa, as European languages, or per- 
pendicularly, as the Chinese; and in their 
country almost every large stone is engraved 
with Tuarick characters. Yet they have no 
literature, and assert that no book exists in 
their language. In sound the Tuarick lan- 
guage is harsh, but it is expressive, and 
seems to be capable of strength. 

In their manners the Tuaricks are grave 
and sedate, and before Denham and Clapper- 
ton visited them they were carefully lec- 
tured by the guide on their proper behavior, 
the demeanor of Captain Clapperton being 
considered too cheerful and humorous to 
suit the grave Tuaricks. This applies only 
to the men, the women being lvely and 
amusing. They are very fond of singing, 
joining in little bands for the Purpose) and 
continuing their songs until midnight. The 
men, however, never sing, considering the 
song to be essentially a feminine amusement, 
and, probably for the same reason, they are 
never heard to recite poetry like most Ori- 
entals. The women wear the usual striped 
blue and white dress, and-they mostly carry 
earrings made of shells. ives are con- 
veniently valued at six camels each; and 
whether on account of their value, or 
whether from an innate courtesy, the men 
treat their wives with respect, and permit 
them a freedom of manner which denotes 
the admission of equality. 

The depredations of the Tuaricks have 


been mentioned when treating of the Tib- 
boos, on whom the chief brunt of their at- 
tacks seems to fall. That they carry off all 
the cattle, and would seize even the Tibboos 
themselves for slaves, is a standing and rea- 
sonable grievance. But even the constant 
fear of these attacks does not seem to anger 
the Tibboos so much as the raids which the 
Tuaricks make on their salt-market. In the 
Tibboo country there are some large salt 
marshes, which are extremely valuable to 
the owners, salt being a marketable com- 
modity, fetching a high price, indeed being 
itself used as a sort of currency; a cylinder 
of coarse brown salt, weighin leven pounds, 
being worth four or five dollars. The puri- 
fied salt, which they obtain in a beautifully 
clear and white state, is put into baskets, 
and brings a correspondingly high price. 

Not choosing to take the trouble of pro- 
curing salt for themselves, the Tuaricks 
supply themselves as well as their market 
by ΤῸ ie Tibboos, and in one season 
these robbers carried off twenty thousand 
bags of salt, selling the greater part in the 
Soudan market. 6 Tibboos were par- 
ticularly enraged at this proceeding. It 
was bad enough to have their property 
stolen, but it was still worse to take their 
remaining salt to the market, and then find 
that the price had fallen in consequence of 
the Tuaricks having filled the market with 
the twenty thousand bags which they had 
stolen, and which they could therefore afford 
to sell at a very low price. 

Among these people medicine and sur- 
gery are necessarily at a very low ebb 
shampooing and cauterizing being the chie 
remedies for almost every complaint. One 
man who was suffering from an enlarged 
spleen was advised to undergo the opera- 
tion, and was laid on his back and firmly 
held down by five or six assistants. An 
iron was heated in the fire, and three spots 
burned on his side, just under the ribs. 
Each spot was about as large as a sixpence. 

The iron was then replaced in ihe fire, 
and, while it was being heated, the assist- 
ants punched him in the side with their 
thumbs, asking whether the pressure hurt 
him; and, as their hard thumbs bruised his 
flesh, he was obliged to admit that it did 
hurt him. So four more scars were made, 
close to the others. He was then burned 
on his face, and three large scars burned 
near the spine; and, by way of making the 
cure quite complete, a large burn was made 
on his neck, just above the collar-bone. 
The poor man endured the torture with 
great patience, and, when the operation was 
over, he drank a draught of water, and went 
on as usual with the camels. 
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THE BEGHARMIS. 


_WE now come to the curious Begharmi|the sheikh having arranged his few fire 
kingdom, between which and Bornu there! arms with such skill that the Begharmis, 


rages a perpetual warfare. War was the 


ancient custom in 1824, when Denham and: 


Clapperton visited the country, and many 
years afterward, when Dr. Barth travelled 
through the district, it was going on as 
fiercely as ever. Indeed, if they could, 
each kingdom would exterminate the other, 
and, even as it is, great loss οἱ life takes 
place by the continual battles, in which no 
quarter is given, except to those prisoners 
who are to he qualified for the harem. Con- 
sequently, the wives of the Bornuan sultan 
are guarded by Begharmi ecunuchs, and 
those of the Begharmi sultan by Bornucse. 

Even the Bornuan sheikh had yiclded to 
the prevailing custom, and maintained thirty 
of these unfortunate individuals. Major 
Denham saw about a dozen of them shortly 
after their admission, and evidently showed 
pity by his countenance. The chief, secing 
this, exclaimed, “ Why, Christian, what sig- 
nifies all this? They are only Begharmis! 
dogs! Kaffirs! enemies! They ought to 
have been cut in four quarters alive; and 
now they will drink coifce, eat sugar, and 
live in a palace all their lives.” 

When Dr. Barth visited Begharmi, the 
sultan was absent on one of his warlike 
expeditions, and it was some time before he 
was allowed to proceed to Massena, the enp- 
ital. At last he did so, and had an opportu- 
nity of secing the sultan return after his 
expedition, in which he had been victorious. 
First rode the licutenant-governor, sur- 
rounded by his horsemen, and next came 
another officer, behind whom was borne a 
long and peeuliarly-formed spear, connected 
in some way with their religion. After him 
rode the commander-in-chief, and then the 
sultan himself, riding on a gray horse, wear- 
ing a yellow bernouse, and sheltered from 
the sun by two umbrellas, one green and 
one yellow, held over him by slaves. He 
was continually cooled by six slaves wield- 
ing loug ostrich-fcather fins, and having 
their right arms clothed in iron armor; and 
around him rode a few of the principal 
chiefs. 

Then came the war camel, bearing the 
battle-drums, which were vigorously bela- 
bored by the drummer. Next came a long 
line of the sultan’s wives, clothed in black; 
then the baggage, and then the soldiers. 
Prisoners are led in the triumphal proces- 
sion, and are taken to the harem, where 
they are insulted by the inmates. The 
handsomest among them are sclected for 
the service of the harem, and the remainder 
are put to death. 

In this case the Begharmi sultan had been 
victorious; but in one battle witnessed by 
Major Denham the Bornuese won the day, 


nearly five thousand strong, fell back in 
confusion, and were at once attacked by the 
Bornuan horse, who are ready enough to 
fight when the enemy seems to be running 
away. The slaughter was enormous, con- 
sidering the number of the combatants. Of 
the two hundred Begharmi chiefs who came 
into the fiéld, only one was said to have 
escaped, seven sons of the sultan were 
killed, together with some seventeen hun- 
dred soldiers, while many more were re- 
»orted to have been murdered after the 
battle was over. They also lost nearly five 
hundred horses, and nearly two hundred 
women, who, according to the odd custom 
of the land, followed their lords to battle. 

In the greater part of the country, as well 
as at Logeun, the houses are built in a ver 
curjous manner, being compos of cell 
within cell, like a nest of pill-boxes. This 
curious architecture is intended to keep out 
the flies, which at some seasons of the year 
swarm in such numbers that even the in- 
habitants dare not move out of their houses 
for severa! hours in the day. Major Den- 
ham would not believe the story until it was 
corroborated by the appearance of one of 
his men, who imprudently ventured into the 
open air, and came back with his eyes and 
head swollen up, and so bitten that he was 
laid up for three days. 

The Begharmis, though they are always 
at war with the Bornuese, resemble them in 
so many points that a detailed description is 
not needed, and we will only glance at a few 
of their peculiarities. 

As we have mentioned the constant war- 
fare in which they are engaged, we will give 
a few words to the remarkable cavalry force 
which forms the chief strength of the Beg- 
harmi army. These men present a most 
remarkable appearance, as may be seen by 
reference to the illustration No. 1 on page 
638. They carry a most curious spear, with 
a double head, something like a pitchfork 
with flattened prongs. 

The most remarkable point is, however, 
the armor with which the Begharmi lancer 
is defended. It is made of quilted cloth or 
cotton, and is almost exactly identical with 
the quilted armor worn by the Chinese, and 
which caused the miserable deaths of so 
many soldiers by the cotton taking fire from 
the flash of their own muskets. The whole 
of the body and limbs of the rider are cov- 
ered with this armor, while he wears ou his 
head a helmet of the same material; and his 
horse is defended as well as himself. Al- 
though useless against fire-arms, the cotton 

uilting is proof against arrows, and is 
therefore useful in guarding the soldier 
against the poisoned weapons of his foes. 
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As this armor, though light, is very cum- 
brous, it is seldom worn except in actual 
combat, or when the general reviews his 
troops; and it may be duubted whether it is 
not such an impediment, both to horse and 
soldier, that the troops would be more efii- 
cient without it. Perhaps the confidence 
which it inspires is its chief use, after all. 
These men are always employed as heavy 
horse, to protect the van and guard the rear 
of the army, the archers being stationed 
just behind them, and shooting whenever 
ey find achance. The saddle is as awkward 
as the armor, rising both in front and behind 
to such a height that the soldier contd hardly 
fail to the ground even if he were killed. In 
front it forms a sort of little table, on which 
the soldier can rest his bridle-arm, which 
might be fatigued with holding the reins 
and lifting the sleeve of the quiltcd coat. 

The Begharmis may be almost reckoned 
as negroes, their skins being black, and their 
faces having much of the flatness and thick- 
ness of the negro. They are powerful and 
active men, and the sultans of other coun- 
trics pride themselves on their traincd Beg- 
harmi wrestlers, these men being chosen 
ae their gigantic stature and well-knit mus- 
cles. 

When two athictes contend, it is no child's 

play, the vanquished being sometimes kiiled 
on the spot, and frequently maimed for lire. 
Their masters have a positive monomania 
on the subject, and urge on the wrestlers by 
loud cries, promising great rewards to the 
rictor, and threatening the severest punish- 
ment to the vanquished. The great object 
of the wrestlers is to catch the opponent by 
the hips, and so to lift him off his feet and 
dash him to the ground. The master cares 
nothing for a wrestler who has been once 
conquered; and a man for whom his owner 
would refuse a couple of huudred dollars in 
the morning may be sold for a fiftieth of the 
sum before night. 

Similar to these combats are the boxing- 
matches, in which the negroes from Haussa 
are thought to be the best that can be ob- 
tained. A spirited account of one of these 
matches is given by Major Denham: — 

“ Having heard a great deal of the boxers 
of Haussa, I was anxious to witness their 
performance. Accordingly I scent one of 
my servants last night to offer 2,000 whydah 
for a pugilistic exhibition in the morning. 
As the death of one of the combatants is 
almost certain before a battle is over, I 
expressly prohibited all fighiing in earnest; 
for it would have been disgraceful, both to 
myself and my country, to hire men to kill 
one another for the gratification of idle curi- 
osity. 

“About half an hour after the ‘massu- 
dubu’ were gone, the boxers arrived, at- 
tended by two drums and the whole body of 
butchers, who here compose ‘ the fancy.’ A 
ring was soon formed by ihe master of the 
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ceremonies throwing dust on the spectators 
to make them stand back. The drummers 
entered the ring, and began to drum lustily. 
One of the boxers followed, quite nake 
except a skin round the middie. He placed 
himself in an attitude as if to oppose an 
antagonist, and wrought his muacles into 
action, seemingly to find out that every 
sinew was in full power for the approaching 
combat; then, coming from time to time to 
the side of the ring, and presenting his 
right arm to the bystanders, he said, ‘I am 
a ‘hyena’—!1 am a lion’—‘I am alle to 
kill all that oppose me.” The spectators to 
whom he presented himself laid their hands 
on his shoulder, repeating, ‘The blessing of 
God be upon thee’—*‘ thou art a hymna’— 
‘thou arta lion” He then abandoned the 
ring to another, who showed off in the same 
manner, 

“The right arm and hand of the pugilists 
were then bound with narrow country cloth, 
beginning with a fold round the middle 
fineer; when, the hand being first clenched 
with the thumh between the fore and mid 
fingers, the cloth was passed in many turns 
round the fist, the wrist, and the forearm. 

“ After about twenty had separately gone 
through their attitudes of defiance and 
appeals to the bystanders, they were next 
brought forward by pairs. If they happened 
to be friends, they laid their left breasts to- 
gether twice, and exclaimed, ‘We are lions’ 
—‘ We are friends.’ One then left the ring, 


and another was brought forward. If the 
{wo did not reeognize one another as 


fricnds, the set-to immediately commenced. 

“On taking their stations, the two pu- 
vilists first stood at some distance, parrying 
with the left hand open, and, whenever 
opportunity offered, striking with the right. 
They gencrally aimed at the pit of the 
stomach and under the ribs. Whenever 
they closed, one scized the other’s head 
males his arm, and beat it with his fist, 
at the same time striking with his knee 
between his antagonist’s thighs. In this 
position, with the head ‘in chancery,’ they 
are said somctimes to attempt to gouge or 
scoop out one of the eyes. When they 
break loose, they never fail to give aswinge- 
ing blow with the heel under the ribs, or 
sometimes under the left car. It is these 
blows that are so often fatal. 

“The combatants were repeatedly sep- 
arated by my orders, as they were begin- 
ning to lose their temper. hen this ae 
tacle was heard of, girls left their pitchers 
at the wells, the market-people threw down 
their baskets, and all ran to see the fight. 
The whole square before my house was 
crowded to excess. After six pairs had 
gone through several rounds, 1 ordered 
them, to their great satisfaction, the prom- 
ised reward, and the multitude quietly dis- 
persed.” 

The Begharmi women are good dancers, 
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their movements being gentle and grace- 
ful. They make much use of their hands, 
sometimes crossing them on their breasts, 
sometimes clasping them together, and some- 
times just pressing the tips of the fingers 
against those of the opposite hand. As they 
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dance, they sing in low and piantive tones, 
swinging the body backward and forward, 
and bending the head from side to side, end- 
ing by sinking softly on the ground, and cov- 
erlug their faces. 


MUSGU. 


NEARLY, if not quite equal to the Beghar- 
Mis in stature and strength are the Museau 
tribe, which inhabit a district of Mandara. 
In consequence of their fine proportions, 
Musgu slaves are greatly valued by the sur- 
rounding nations, and are employed in va- 
rious ways. The sultans and great chiefs 
are fond of having their male Museu slaves 
as wrestlers; and next in interest toa match 
between two Begharmis is a contest be- 
tween a Begharmi and a Musgu wrestler. 

The female slaves are proportionately 
strong, but they are never purchased by the 
Fezzan traders, because they lack Ἀν δὰ of 
feature as much as they possess strength of 
muscle. Their faces are large an ugly, 
and they have a custom of wearing a silver | 
ornament in the lower lip. This ornament! 
is about as large as a shilling, and is worn | 
exactly after the fashion of the “ pelele,” 
which has already been described and fig- 
ured. In order to make room for this ugly 
appendage, the women knock out the two 
middle teeth of the lower jaw, and, in pro- 
cess of time, the lip is dragged down by the 
inserted metal, and has a very horrid and 
repulsive appearance. Their hair is dressed 
like that of the Bornu women,i.e. one large 
plait or roll from the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, and two others on each side. 

They are very trustworthy, and are set to. 
laborious tasks. from which weaker slaves 
would shrink, They do all the agricultural 
work, —digzing the ground, planting the: 
seed, and carrying home the crops. "They 
also perform the office of- watchers, by night: 
as well as by day, and there is scarcely a year 
passes that one or two of these patient crea- 
tures are not carried off by the lions, whu 
creep up to them under shelter of the corn, 
and then spring upon them. 

The men are equally ugly. Only the 
chiefs wear any clothing, and even they are 
seldom clad fn anything more than a goat- 
skin or leopard’s hide, hung over the shoul- 
ders so as to bring the head of the animal 
on the wearer's breast. Their heads are 
covered with rather strange-looking caps, 
and their hair, as it straggles from under 
the caps, is thick and bristly. They wear 
on their arms large rings of bone or ivory, 
and ane their necks hang trophies of their 
valor, being necklaces made of the strung 
teeth of slain enemies. They paint their 
bodies’ with red, and stain their teeth of 
the same ccloz, so that they. present a sin- 


gularly wild and savage appearance. They 
are mounted on small but strong and active 
horses, which they ride without saddles and 
almost without bridles, a slight piece of cord 
being tied halter-wise round the animal’s 
muzzle. 

Their weapons consist mostly of the spear 
and the missile knives, similar to those 
which have been already described. The 
inferior men, though they are mounted, and 
carry the same weapons as the chief, wear 
no clothing except a leather girdle round 
the waist, and the same light attire is worn 
by the women. Though so liable to be 
enslaved themselves, they are great slave- 
dealers; and when they pay tribute to the 
sultan of Mandara, or wish to make a peace- 
offering, the greater part of it consists of 
slaves, both male and female. 

In illustration No. 2, page 638, is seen a 
Muszu chief going to battle. He is one of 
the very great chiefs, as is shown from the 
fact that he wears a tobe instcad of a skin, 
In his right hand is a spear, and in his left 
a couple of the missile knives. Behind him 
ride his soldiers, naked men on naked 
horses. In the background is secn a party 
of women engaged in the water, with which 
element they are very familiar and are not 
kept out of it by any fear of wetting their 
clothes. Near them is one of the mound- 
like tombs under which a dead chicf has 
been burie:1— the Musguese being almost 
the only African tribe who erect such a 
monument. 

The huts are seen a little farther back, 
and near them are two of the remarkable 
granaries, covered with projecting orna- 
ments, and mostly kept so well filled that 
marauders are nearly as anxious to sack the 
granaries as to steal the people. On the 
branches of the trees is a quantity of grass 
which has been hung there to dry in the 
sun, and to be used saat for the horses. 

When Major Denham was near the Museu 
territory, he was told that these strange and 
wild-looking people were Christians. He 
said that they could not be so, because they 
had just begged of him the carcass of ἃ 
horse which had died during the night, and 
were at that time busily employed in eating 
it. The man, however, adhered to his opin- 
ion, saying that, peut he certainly never 
had heard that Christians ate horse-flesh, 
they did.eat swine’s-flesh, and that was in- 
finitely more disgusting. 
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These people were unwittingly the cause 
of great loss to the Bornuese and Mandaras. 
The Arabs who had accompanied Denham 
and Clapperton from Tripoli were very anx- 
ious, before returning home, to make a raid 
on their own account, and bring back a 
number of Musgu slaves. The sheikh of 
Bornu thought that this would be a good 
opportunity of utilizing the fire-arms of the 
Arabs against the warlike and ears 
Fellatahs, and sent them off together wit 
three thousand of his own troops. 

As had been anticipated, when they 
reached Mandara, the sultan would not 
allow them te attack Musgu, which he 
looked upon as his own particular slave- 
preserve, but added some of his own troops 
to those of the Bornuan sheikh, and sent 
them to capture as many Fellatahs as they 
liked, doing them the honor of accompany- 
ing the expedition in person. It is also evi- 
dent that both the sultan and the sheikh 
disliked as weil as feared the Arabs, and 
were very willing to turn to account the 
terrible weapons which they carried, and by 
means of which the 
so overbearing and disagreeable. 


had made themselves | 
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When they reached the first Fellatah town 
and attacked it, they found it to be strongly 
defended with chevaus de frise of sharpened 
stakes six feet in height, behind which were 
stationed their archers, who poured showers 
of poisoned arrows on the invaders. The 
Arabs, after a struggle, carried the fence 
and pursued the Fellatahs up the hill. 
Here they were received with more arrows, 
brought to the archers by the women, and 
with stones rolled down the hill. Had the 
Bornu and Mandara soldiers pushed for- 
ward, the whole town must have been taken, 
instead of which they prudently kept out of 
range of the poisoned arrows. The Fella- 
tahs, seeing their cowardice, then assumed 
the offensive, whereupon the Bornu and 
Mandara soldiers at once ran away, headed 
by the sultan, who would have laid claim to 
the town had the Arabs taken it. The 
whole force was routed with great loss, the 
Bornu leader —a truly brave man— was 
killed with a poisoned arrow, and Major 
Denham was severely wounded, stripped of 
au his clothes, and barely escaped with his 
ife. 
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ABYSSINIA is one of the most wonderfu! 
nations on the face of the earth. It was 
long a Jand of mystery, in which the unicorn 
and the lion held their deadly combats, in 
which dragons flapped their scaly wings 
through the air,in which the mountains were 
of gold and the river-beds paved with dia- 
monds, and, greatest marvel of all, in which 
Prester Jolin, the priest and king, hell his 
court, a Christian Solomon of the Middle 
Ages. 

n this last tale there was this amount of 
truth, that a Christian Church existed in 
Abyssinia —a Church of extreme antiquity, 
which has remained ‘to the present day, hav- 
ing accommodated itself in a most remarka- 
ble manner to the race-characteristics of the 

eople. Setting aside the interest which 
bas been excited in Abyssinia by the suc- 
cessful march of a British force to the mili- 
tary capital, Abyssinia deserves description 
in this volume. At first sight it would 
appear that a Christian country would find 
no place in a work which has nothing to do 
with civilization; but, as we proceed with 
the account, we shall find that Christianity in 
Abyssinia has done scarcely anything to civil- 
ize the nation, as we understand the word, and, 
instead of extirpating the savage customs of 
the people, has in a strange manner existed 
alongside of them, if such a term may be 
used. 

It is my purpose in the following pages to 
give a succinct description of the uncivil- 


ized manners and customs of the Abyssi- 
nians, together with a brief account of that 
peculiar system of Christianity which could 
survive for nearly fifteen hundred years, 
and yet leave the poeple in a scarcely better 
moral state than if they had never heard the 
name of Christ. 


LIKE many other large communities, the 
great Abyssinian nation is composed of 
several clements, differing as much from 
each other as the Scotch, the Irish, the 
Welsh, aud the other mixed races who to- 
gether form the English nation. In Abys- 
sinia, however, these different elements have 
not fused themsclves so much together as is 
the case with, this kingdom, and each princi- 
pality is independent, having its own ruler 
and its own laws. 

That such a state of things is injurious to 
the interests of the kingdoin is evident to 
all students of history, and we find that 
every great ruler has attempted to unite 
them under one head. The peculiar charac- 
ter of the Africans is, however, strong in 
these people; and as soon as the strong hand 
that held them together is removed, they 
fly asunder, and resume their individuality. 
To the Abyssinian kingdom may be well 
applied the familiar epigram of a “ concur- 
rence of antagonistic atoms.” 

Their native name, “ Habash,” of which 
our word Abyssinia is a corruption, signifies 
“ mixture,” and is exceedingly appropriate 
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to them. Among the many mixtures which 
compose the Abyssinian nation, the natives 
reckon a considerable Jewish element. The 
say that the Sheba of Scripture was Abyssi- 
nia, and that their queen went to visit Solo- 
mon for the express purpose of introducing 
the blood of so eminent a sovereign into the 
royal succegsion of Abyssinia. She waited 
till she had borne a son, and through that 
son the successive kings of Abyssinia be- 
lieve themselves to be lineal descendants 
of Solomon. Whether this story be true or 
not, it is thoroughly in consonance with the 
very lax morality of Abyssinian females. 
When the queen returned to her own coun- 
try, she was followed by a number of Jews, 
and the ay that at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and the captivity, a great 
multitude of fugitives followed their com- 
patriots, and took refuge in Abyssinia. 

Numbers of Greeks and Portuguese have 
at different times taken up their residence 
in Abyssinia, and, like the immigrant Jews, 
been absorbed into the country, so that the 
native name of Habash is seen to be well 
deserved. 

Three of the districts or sub-kingdoms 
have the best claim to the title of Abyssinia, 
and are inhabited by Christians of that 
peculj w kind to which allusion has just been 
made. The first is the Tigié (pronounced 
Teegray) country, which takes its name as a 
province from a small district to which this 
name belongs. It extends tu the Red Sea 
on the east, and to the Taccazy River on the 
west, and has a rather uncertain range be- 
tween lat. 15° and 12°N. It is divided from 
Nubia by a number of independent tribes, 
while som» of the Gallas and other tribes are 
on its northern boundary. 

Westward of the Taccazy lies the second 
kingdom or province, called Amhara, in the 
middle of which is situated the city of Gon- 
dar; and the third is Shooa, which lies south- 
ward of Tigré and Amhara, and, strangely 
enough, is separated from them by Gallas 
and other tribes. 

Of these three districts, Tigré seems to 
afford the best characteristic of the Abyssi- 
nians, and therefore the chief part of the 
account will be devoted to the Tigréans. 
Among these people Mr. Mansfield Parkyns 
lived for a considerable time, and to him we 
are indchted for the greater part of our in- 
formation concerning this remarkable nation. 

Asarule, the Abyssinians are of moderate 
stature, rather below than above the English 
average. Mr. Parkyns saw one or two men 
who attained the height of six feet two 
inches, but remarks that such examples were 
very rare. 

As is often the case with Africans, the 
complexion is exceedingly variable, some- 
times being of a very pale coppery brown, 
and somctimes almost as dark as the negro. 
This variation, which is often the effect of 
locality, is attributed by Mr. Partyns to the 
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mixture of races. As, moreover, marriages 
are of the loosest description in Abyssinia, 
Christian though it be, a man may be often 
seen with a number of children by different 
wives, all unlike each other in point of com- 
lexion; a brother and sister, for example, 
being totally dissimilar, one short and black 
as a negro, and the other tall and fair as an 
European. P 

The negro element seems to expend itself 
chiefly in color, the peculiarity of the negro 
form having been nearly obliterated by con- 
tinual mixture with other races. Now and 
then the negro conformation of leg shows 
itself, but even this evidence is rather un- 
common. 

The women of the higher class are re- 
markable for their beauty, not only of feature 
but of form, and possess singularly small and 
pretty hands and feet, all of which beautics 
their style of dress exhibits freely. Their 
features are almost of the European type, 
and the eyes are exceedingly large and beau- 
tiful— so large, indeed, that an exact draw- 
ing would have the appearance of exageer- 
ation to persons who are unaccustomed to 
them. It is said, indeed, that the only wo- 
men who can be compared with the Abyssi- 
nians are the French half-caste of the Mau- 
ritius. The engraving No. 2 on the next 
page will give a good idea of the features and 
general appearance of the Abyssinians. 

Beginning at the top, we have first a pro- 
file view of a woman's head, to show the 
elaborate way in which the hair is plaited 
and arranged. Next comes a front view of 
nu head, showing the appearance of the hair 
as itis teased and combed out before plait- 
ing. The third figure gives a view of the 
head and bust of a lady of rank. This is 
drawn to show another mode of arranging 
the hair, as well as the elaborate tattoo with 
which the women love to decorate every 
inch of the body and limbs from the neck to 
the tips of the lingers and tocs. 

Below are the portraits of two men. One, 
a priest, has covered his shaven head with a 
white turban, the mark of the priesthood 
among the Abyssinians, amoung whom the 
laity wear no head covering save their 
highly-decorated and well-greased locks. 
The second portrait is the profile view of 
ἃ man, and gives a good idea of the cast of 
countenance. The reader may scarcely be- 
lieve that the Abyssinians have becn cited 
by a certain school of philanthropists as 
examples of the intellectual capability of the 
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Neat to the personal appepratve of the 
Abyssinians comes their dress. Varying 
slightly in different parts of the country, 
and changing in some of its details accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, the dress of the 
Abyssinians {s essentially the same through- 
out the kingdom. The principal articles of 
dress are trousers, and a large mantle or 
εἰ quarry.” 
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(1.) DINNER PARTY. (See page 656.) 


(@) ABYSSINIAN HEADS. (See page 642.) 
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THE QUARRY AND THE TROUSERS. 


The trousers are of soft cotton, and of 
two kinds, the one descending some three 
inches below the knee, and the other termi- 
hating the same distance above it. The 
trousers are very tight, and an Abyssinian 
dandy will wear them of so very close a fit 
that to get them on is nearly an hour's 
work. 

Round the waist is rolled the sash or belt, 
about one yard in width. This is also of 
cotton, and varies in length according to 
the fineness of the material. A common 
belt will be about fifteen yards in length, 
but a very fine one, which only contains the 
Same amount of material, will be from fifty 
to sixty yards long. From thirty to forty 
yards is the ordinary length for an Abys- 
Sinian gentleman’s belt. It is put on by 
holding the end with one hand to the side, 
and getting a friend to spread it with his 
hands, while the wearer turns round and 
round, and so winds himself up in the belt, 
just as our officers did when the long silk 
Sashes were worn round the waist. 

These belts are not only useful in preserv- 
ing health, but act as defensive armor in a 
country where all the man are armed, and 
where they are apt to quarrel terribly as 
soon as they are excited by drink. Even in 
war time, the belt often protects the wearer 
from a blow which he has only partially 
guarded with his shield. 

Like the trousers and belt, the mantle or 
“quarry ” is made of cotton, and is very fine 
and soft. It is made in a rather curious 
‘manner. The ordinary quarry consists of 
three pieces of cotton cloth, each fifteen feet 
long by three wide, and having at each end 
a red stripe, some five or six inches in width. 
These are put together after a rather curious 
and complicated manner. “Onc is first taken 
and doubled carefully, so that the red stripes 
of each end come exactly together. A sec- 
ond piece is then taken, and also folded, but 
inside out, and one half of it laid under and 
the other half over the first piece, so that 
the four red borders now come togcther. 
One edge of this quadruple cloth is then 
sewed from top to bottom, and the last- 
mentioned piece is turned back, so that the 
two together form one double cloth of two 
breadths. The third piece is now added ina 
similar manner, the whole forming a‘ quarry’ 
which, lest any reader should have got con- 
fused with the above description, is a white 
double cloth, with a red border near the 
bottom only.” A completed quarry is seven 
feet six inches long, by nine feet wide. The 
quarries are seldom washed more than once 
ἃ year, and, in consequence of the abundant 


proee used in the Abyssinian toilet, they: 


ecome horribly dirty. The natives, how- 
ever, rather admire this appearance. An 
Abyssinian dandy despises a clean quury, 
and would no more wash his mantle than a 
fashionable lady would bleach a piece of old 
lace. . 
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There are different qualities of quarry, 
the best being made of materials so fine 
that six pieces are required, and it is folded 
four times double. The colored stripe at the 
edge is of red, yellow, and blue silk, neatly 
worked together. It is worn in various 
modes, the most usual resembling that in 
which a Highlander wears his plaid, so as to 
leave the right arm at liberty. 

The quarry forms the sleeping costume 
of the Abyssinians, who take off their trou- 
sers, and roll themselves up so completely 
in their mantles that they cover up their 
entire bodies, limbs, and hcads. When they 
arrange themselves for the night, they con- 
trive to remove their trousers, and even 
their belts, without exposing themselves in 
the least; and when we remember the ex- 
treme tightness of the former article of 
dress, and the inordinate length of the lat- 
ter, it is a matter of some surprise that the 
feat should be accomplished so cleverly. 

Marriel persons pack themselves up in a 
similar manner, but in pairs, their mantles 
forming a covering for the two. Itis very 
curious to see how they manage to perform 
this scemingly impossible task. They seat 
themselves side by side, the man on the 
woman's right hand, and place the short 
end of the quarry under them. The lon 
end is then thrown over their heads, an 
under its shelter the garments are removed. 
The quarry is rolled tightly round the 
couple, and they are ready for repose. 

So large a mantle is, of course, inconven- 
ient on a windy day, and in battle would be 
a fatal encumbrance. On the former occa- 
sion it is confined to the body by a short, 
cape-like garment called the “dino” or 
“lem,” and in war the quarry is laid aside, 
and the dino substituted for it. The dino is 
often a very elaborate garment, made of 
cloth, velvet, or, more frequently, the skin 
of some animal, cut in a peculiar manner 80 
as to leave cight strips pendent from the 
lower edge by way of a fringe. 

The skins of the lion and black leopard 
are most esteemed, and are only worn on 
gala days by chiefs‘and very great warriors. 
They are lined with scarlet cloth, and are 
fitted with a number of amulets which a 
pear in front of the breast. A dino made 
of the black-maned lion skin will often be 
valued at eight or ten pounds, while a com- 
mon one will scarcely cost one-tenth of that 
amount, A very favorite skin is that of the 
unborn calf, which takes a soft lustre like 
that of velvet, and accordingly can only be 
worn by dandies who are rich enough to 
purchase it, or kill a cow for the sake of 
this skin. An ordinary calf-skin is con- 
temned, and would only be worn by a man 
of the lowest class. A peculiar kind of 
sheep is kept by the Abyssinians for the 
sake of its wool, which is sometimes more 
than two feet in length. 

The sheep lead a very artificial life, are 
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kept day and night on couches, are fed with 
meat and milk, and their fleeecs washed and 
combed regularly as if they were ladies’ lap- 
dogs. The result of this treatment is, that 
hey have beautiful flecces, which are worth 
from twenty to thirty shillings each, but 
their flesh 1s utterly useless for consump- 
tion, being very small in quantity, and 
offensive in quahty., The fleeces are gener- 
ally dyed black, that being a fashionable 
color in Abyssinia. 

The skin of the hyrena or the dog is never 
used for clothing, and the natives have a 
superstitious fear of the red jackal, thinking 
that if they should be wounded while wear- 
ing a dino of jackal skin, one of the hairs 
might enter the wound, and so prove fatal 
to the sufferer. The leopard skin is never 
worn by ordinary Abyssinians, being exclu- 
sively used by the Gallas and Shooas, and 
by a certain set of dervishes called the Zac- 
chari. 

Contrary to the habit of most African 
nations, the men wear but few ornaments, 
those which they employ being almost al- 
ways signs of valor. Amulets are found on 
almost every man, and many of them wear 
whole strings of these sacred articles, crossed 
over the shoulders and falling as low as the 
knees. Most Abyssinians carry a pair οἱ 
tweezers for extracting thorns from the feet 
and legs, and the wealthier among them 
place their tweezers in a highly ornamented 
silver case, Which is hung from the handle 
of the sword. 

Whenever an Abyssinian is seen wearing 
a silver chain, he is known to have killed an 
elephant, while those who have distin- 
guished themselves in battle are known by 
a sort of silver bracelet, which extends from 
the wrist nearly as faras the elhow, It opens 
longitudinally by hinges, and is fastened with 
aclasp. This ornament is ealled the © bitoa,” 
and is often very elegantly engraved, and 
adorned with gilded patterns. The. silver- 
smiths who make these and similar articles 
are rather oddly treated. They are consid- 
ered as slaves, are not allowed to leave the 
country, and yet are treated with consider- 
able kindness, save and except the payment 
for their labor. ; 

Consequently, the silversmith, finding that 
he has to wait a very long time for his money, 
and probably will not get it at all. is forced 
to pav himself by embezzling a quantitt of 
the gold and silver which are civen him for 
the manufacture of the bracelet, and substi- 
tuting an equal amount of less precious 
metal. Mr. Parkyns mentions that he has 
known a man to receive silver equal to 
thirty sequins, and to use in the work rather 
less than eight. Manv of these bracelets 
are ornamented with little bell-like pieces 
of silver round the edve, which tinkle and 
clash as the wearer moves. Similar bells 
are attached to a sort of silvet coronet worn 
by very great men, and, together with the 
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silver chains to which they are attached, 
hang over the ears and neck of the wearer. 

As to the weapons of the Abyssinians 
they consist chiefly of the sword, spear, a1 
shield. In later days fire-arms have been 
introduced, but, as this work treats only of 
the uncivilized part of mankind, these weap- 
ons will not be reckoned in the Abyssinian 
armory. 

The sword, or “Shotel,” is a very ouey 
shaped weapon. The blade is nearly straight 
for some two fect, and then turns suddenl 
like a sickle, but with a more angular bend. 
The edge is on the inside, and this peculiar 
form is intended for striking downward 
over the enemy's shield. In order to give 
weight to the blow, the blade is much wider 
and heavier toward the point than at the 
hilt. As if this form of blade did not make 
the sword feeble enough. the hilt is so con- 
strucied that it prevents all play of the 
wrist. The handle is made of a pyramidal 
piece of rhinoceros horn, five inches wide 
at one end, and three at the other. It is 
made into the proper shape for a handle by 
cutting out semicircular pisces along the 
sides, leaving the four sharp corners in 
their previous form. When the sword is 
grasped, one of the four angles must come 
under the wrist, so that if the weapon were 
alowed to play freely, as in ordinary swords- 
manship, the point would be driven into the 
wrist. 

As with the natives of Southern Africa, 
the Abyssinians prefer soft iron to tempered 
steel, the former admitting of being straight 
ened when bent, but the latter being apt to 
snap. The sword is always hung on the 
right side, in order to be out of the way of 
the shield, especially when, as in travelling, 
it is swung backward and furward with the 
play of the left arm. 

The sheath of the sword is made of Iea- 
ther or red morocco, and is ornamented by 
the great men with a number of. silver 
plates, At the end of the sheath is ἃ metal 
ball, called “lomita.”) This curious orna- 
ment ix mostly of silver, and is almost as 
large as a billiard ball. The sword-belt is 
of the same material as the scabbard. 

The spear is from six to seven feet in 
length, and the head is squared like that of 
a pike. The four sides are mostly grooved, 
so that the head of the weapon looks some- 
thine like a quadrangular bayonet. This 
spear is used both as a lance and asa jave- 
lin, a good soldicr being able to strike a 
man at thirty or forty yards’ distance. The 
cavalry always carry two spears, one of 
which is thrown, ἘΠῚ the other retained to 
be used as a lance. They have rather a 
curious mode of using the lance, aiming if 
at the adversary as if they meant to throw 
it, but only letting the shatt slip through 
the hand, and catching it by the butt. 

The shafts of the spears are very neatly 
made, and much pains are bestowed upon 
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them. They are made of very young trees, 
which are cleared of the bark ‘by fire, and 
‘are then straightened and dried. ‘This oper- 
ation requires a very skilful manipulater, as, 
if the wood be too much dried, it is brittle 
and snaps; if irregularly heated, it never 
will remain straight; and if not dried suffi- 
ciently, it warps with every change of 
weather. When properly straightened, the 
shafts are greased and hung over the fire 
for several months, until they assume the 
proper reddish-yellow hue. 

When not in use, each lance is kept ina 
sheath, to the top of which is fastened a 
loop by which it can be hung to the end of 
the cow’s horn which does duty for a peg in 
Abyssinian houses, and which is just lon 
enough to allow the #ance to hang straigh 
without touching the wall. 

The Abyssinian shield is made of buffalo 
hide, and is strong enough to resist any 
sword cut, and to throw off a spear if re- 
ceived obliquely upon it. If, however, a 
good spear should strike the shield fairly, 
it will pierce it. In order to preserve the 
needful obliquity, the shield is made like 
the segment of a sphere, and has a project- 
ing boss in the centre. The shield is al- 
most always ornamented, the most valued 
decorations being the mane, tail, and paw of 
ἃ lion, arranged in various ways according 
to the taste of the owner. To some shields 
is attached the skin of the Guereza monkey, 
which, with its bold contrast of long jetty- 
black and snowy-white hair, has really a 
striking and artistic effect. This, however, is 
always discarded when the native kills a lion. 

Chiefs always have ὑπο]: shields nearly 
covered with silver plates and bosses, a 
fashion which is imitated in brass by the 
poorer soldiers. Still, if a common soldier 

ad a good shield, he would not hide its 
beauties with brass plates. A chief is dis- 
tinguished not only by his silver-mounted 
shield, but by his silver-plated sword-scab- 
bard. On his head he wears a silver front- 
let, called ‘“akodamir,” having silver chains 
hanging from it, and a white feather stuck 
in the rate behind the frontlet. If a man 
of notable courage, he also wears the lion- 
skin dino. 

Round the edge of the shield are pierced 
a number of holes, through which is passed 
the thong that suspends it to the wall when 
not in use. Each day, as it hangs on the 
wall, the owner takes it down and shifts the 
thong from one hole to another, so that the 
shield may not be warped, and lose its 
prized roundness. The shield must swing 
quite clear of the wall. ; 

To a good swordsman the shield would be 
an encumbrance, and not a means of safety. 
On account of the necessity of holding out 
the shield with the left arm, the sword 
becomes of little value as an offensive weap- 
on, the owner not daring to strike lest he 
should expose himself to a counter blow. 
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Whereas he who, like Fitz-James, finds his 
“blade both sword and shield,” makes very 
sight of an Abyssinian warrior’s prowess. 

τ. Parkyns says on this subject, that any 
ordinary swordsman, without a shield, can 
easily beat the best Abyssinian armed with 
sword and shield also. The best mode of 
fighting the Abyssinian warrior is to make 
a feint at his head. Up soc his heavy 
shield, which certainly guards his head, but 
prevents the owner from seeing that his 
adversary is making a sweeping cut at his 
legs. Should the cut 5 or 6 fail, make 
another feint at the head, and follow it up 
with a real blow. Anticipating a feint, the 
Abyssinian lowers his shield to protect his 
legs, and, as he does so, receives the edge of 
the sword full on his unprotected crown. 

Although he is well armed, looks very 
fierce, and is of a quarrelsome disposition, 
the Abyssinian soldier is not remarkable for 
courage, and prefers boasting to fighting. 
He never seems to enter the battle with the 
idea of merely killing or routing the enemy, 
but is always looking out for trophics for 
himself. As with many nations, and as was 
the case with the Israelites in the earlier 
times, the Abyssinian mutilates a fallen 
enemy, and carries off a portion of his body 
as a trophy, which he can exhibit before his 
chief, and on which he can found a reputa- 
tion for valor for the rest of his life. 

So much do the Abyssinians prize this 
savage trophy that, just as American In- 
dians have feigned death and submitted to 
the loss of their scalps without giving the 
least sign of life, men wounded in battle 
have suffered an even more cruel mutila- 
tion, and survived the injury. An Abyssi- 
nian has even been known to kill a comrade 
in order to secure this valued trophy, when 
he has been unable, either from mischance 
or want of courage, to kill an enemy. 


WE come now to the women and their 
dress. 

Young girls are costumed in the simplest 
possible style, namely, a piece of cotton 
stuff wrapped round the waist, and descend- 
ing half way to the knee. Should the girl 
be rich enough to afford a large wrapper, 
she brings one end of it upward and throws 
it over the left shoulder. In Tigré the girls 
prefer a black goatskin, ornamented with 
cowries. A married woman wears a sort of 
loose shirt, and a mantle, or quarry, similar 
to that which is worn by the men, but of 
finer materials. Should she be able to own 
a mule, she wears trousers, which are very 
full at the waist, and decrease gradually to 
the ankle, where they fit like the skin. 

As to their ornaments, they are so numer- 
ous as to defy description. That which 
costs the least, and is yet the most valued, 
is the tattoo, which is employed with a 
profusion worthy of the New Zealander. 
“The Tigréan ladies,” so writes Mr. Par. 
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kyns, “tattoo themselves; though, as this 
mode of adorning the person is not com- 
mon excepting among the inhabitants of 
the capital and persons who have passed 
some time there, I should judge it to bea 
fashion imported from the Amhara. 

“ The men seldom tattoo more than one 
ornament on the upper part of the arm. 
near the shoulder, while the women cover 
nearly the whole of their bodies with stars, 
lines, and crosses, often rather tastefully 
arranged. I may well say nearly the whole 
of their persons, for they mark the neck, 
shoulders, breasts, and arms, down tq the 
fingers, which are enriched with lines, to 
imitaté rings, nearly to the nails. The fect, 
ankles, and calves of the legs are similarly 
adorned, and even the gums are by some 
pricked entirely blue, while others have them 
triped alternately blue and the natural pink. 

“To see some of their designs, one would 

ive them credit for some skill in the handling 
their pencil; but, in fact, their system of draw- 
ing the pattern is purely mechanical. I had 
one arm adorned; a rather blind old woman 
was the artist; her implements consisted of 

a small pot of some sort of blacking, made, 
she told me, of charred herbs, a large home- 
made iron pin, about one-fourth of an inch 
at the end of which was ground fine, a bit 
or two of hollow cane, and a picce of straw. 
The two last-named items were her substi- 
‘tutes for pencils. 

“Her circles were made by dipping the 
end of a piece of canc of the required size 
into the blacking, and making its impres- 
Bion on the skin; while an end of the straw, 
bent to the proper length, and likewise 
blackened, marked all the lines, squares, 
diamonds, &c., which were to be of equal 
length. Her design being thus completed, 
she worked away on it with her pin, which 
she dug in as far as the thin part would 
enter; keeping the supply of blacking suf- 
ficient, and going over the same ground 
repeatedly to insure regularity and unity in 
the lines. With some persons the first effect 
of this tattooing is to produce a considerable 
amount of fever, from the irritation caused 
by the punctures, especially so with the 
ladies, from the extent of surface thus ren- 
dered sore. To allay this irritation, they 
are generally obliged to remain for a few 
days in a case of vegetable matter, which is 
plastered all over them in the form of a sort 
of green poultice. A scab forms over the 
tattooing, which should not be picked off, 
but allowed to fall off of itself. hen this 
disappears, the operation is complete, and 
the marks are indelible; nay, more, the 
Abyssinians declare that they may be traced 
on the person’s bones even after death has 
bared them of their fleshy covering.” 

_The women also wear a vast number of 
silver ornaments, such as geveral chains 
round the neck, three pairs of silver or gilt 
bracelets, a number of little silver orna- 
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ments hung like bells to the ankles, above 
which are a series of bangles of the same 
metal. A wealthy woman has also a large 
fiat silver case, containing talismans, and 
ornamented with bells of the same metal, 
suspended by four silver chains; while her 
hair is decorated with a large silver pin, 
elaborately made, and furnished with 8 
number of pendent ornaments. 

The illustration No. 1, 617th page, exhib- 
its the costume of an Abyssinian lady, and 
the difference in dress between hefsal? and 
her servants. The latter — who, of course, 
are her slaves, no other idea of servitude 
entering the Abyssinian mind— are wash- 
ing clothes in a brook, in preparation for 
the Feast of St. John, the only day in the 
year when the Abyssinians trouble them- 
to wash either their clothes or themselves. 
Other slaves are carrying water-jars on their 
backs — not on their heads; and in the fore- 
ground stands their mistress giving her 
orders. The reader will note the graceful 
way in which the mantle is put on, and the 
string of leathern amulet cases which hangs 
by her side. 

As to the hair itself,it is dressed in a 
peculiar manner. It is gathered into a mul- 
titude of plaits, beginning at the very top 
of the head, and falling as low as the neck. 
Both sexes have the hair plaited in this 
manner, but the men wear their plaits in 
various ways. According to strict Abys- 
sinian etiquette, which has greatly faded in- 
later years, a youth who has not distin- 
guished himself ought to wear his hair 
unplaited. As soon ashe has killed a man 
in battle, he shaves his head, with the ex- 
ception of a single plait, and for every addi- 
tional victim a fresh plait is added. When 
he kills the fifth, he is allowed to wear the 
whole of his hair in tresses. 

This mode of dressing the hair occupies 
a vast amount of time, but time is of no 
value to an Abyssinian, who expends sev- 
eral hours upen his head once every fort- 
night or so. The plaits are held in their 
places by a sort of fixture made of boiled 
cotton-seeds, and are plentifully saturated 
with butter. Vast quantities of this latter 
article are consumed in Abyssinian toilets, 
and it is considered a aank of fashion to 
puck a large pat of butter on the top of the 

ead before going out in the morning, and 
to allow it to be melted by the heat of the 
sun and run over the hair. Of course it 
drips from the ends of the long tresses on 
the neck and clothes of the wearer, but 
such stains are considered as marks of 
wealth. Sometimes it runs over the face, 
and is apt to get into the eyes, so that in hot 
weather the corner of the quarry is largely 
used in wiping away the trickling butter. 

In order to preserve the arrangement of 
the hair during the night, they use instead of 
a pillow a sort of short crutch, looking very 
like a common scraper with a rounded top. 
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THE government of the Abyssinians has 
varied several times, but has mostly settled 
down into a sort of divided monarchy. 

There is an Emperor, supreme king, or 
Negust, who must be a lineal descendant of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, and who 
must be crowned by the high priest or Abuna, 
an ecclesiastic who corresponds very nearly 
with the Greek Patriarch. Mostly, the king 
holds but nominal sway over the fierce an 
insubordinate chiefs of provinces, and, as 
is likely, the fiercest, cleverest, and most 
unscrupulous chief generally contrives to 
manage the king much as he likes. Should 
the king be strong-minded enough to hold 
his own opinions, the chiefs become dissatis- 
fied, and by degrees fall into a state of 
chronic rebellion, as was the case during the 
last years of Theodore’s. life. 

Each of the great districts has its own 
Ras, chief, or prince, according to the title. 
that may be used, and his authority is abso- 
lute in hisown province. The Ras appoints 
under him a number of great chiefs, who 
bear the title of Dejasmatch (commonly con- 
tracted into Dejatch), corresponding in some 
degree with our ducal rank. Under these 

eat chiefs are lesser officers, and each of, 

em is appointed by beat of the great 
drum of ceremony and proclamation by the 
heralds. Men so appcineed have the privi- 
lege of drums beating before them on a march 
or in ‘battle, and their rank, that of “addy 


negarie,” or men of honor, confers the same 
practical power as that of Dejasmatch, the 
title alone being wanting. 

It may be as well to mention that the late 
King Theodore held the title of Dejasmatch 
before he had himself named King of Ethio- 
pia; and as the history of this remarkable 
man gives some idea of the Abyssinian mode 
of government, a very brief sketch will be 
given of his progress to the throne. 

Putting together the various histories that 
have appeared, and rejecting their many 
discrepancies, we come to the following scries 
of events. 

Kassai, for such was his name before he 
changed it to Theodorus, was the son of a 
very small chief named Hailu Weleda Geor- 
gis, whose only distinction seems to have 
been his reputed descent from the Queen of 
Sheba, a tradition of which Kassai afterward 
took advantage. When he died, his little 
property was seized by his relations, and his 
widow was forced to support herself by sell- 
ing the “kosso,” the popular remedy for the 
tape-worm, a creature which is singularly 

revalent in this country. Kassai, then a 

oy, took refuge in a monastery, where he 
might have remained until this day, had nota 
Dejasmatch, who had turned rebel after their 
custom, attacked the monastery, burned the 
huts of which it was composed, and killed the 
boys who inhabited it by way of avenging 
himself on their parents. Kassai, however, 
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escaped the massacre, and fled to a powerful 
and warlike relation, the Dejasmatch Coufu 
under whom he learned the management of 
arms, and as much of the art of war as was 
known. 

His uncle however died, and his two sons 
immediately fought for the patrimony; and, 
while they were quarrelling, another power- 
ful Dejasmatch saw his opportunity, swept 
down suddenly upon them, and made himself 
master of the best and most fertile part of the 
district. 

Again ejected from a home, Kassai con- 
trived to get together a band οὗ followers, 
whom we should not wrong very greatly by 
calling robbers, and for some years lived a 
wandering life marvellously resembling that 
of David in his earlier years. By degrees 
his band incrcased until some of the petty 
chiefs joined him with their followers, and 
he became a man of such importance that 
the well-known Waisoro Mennen, the crafty 
and ambitious mother of Ras Ali, finding that 
he could not be beaten in the ficld, gave him 
in marriage the daughter of the Ras. She, 
however, proved a faithful wife to him, and 
would have nothing to do with the schemes 
of her grandmother. At last Kassai and 
Waisoro Mennen came to an open rupture, 
and fought a battle, in which the former was 
victorious, and captured both the lady and 
her fine province of Dembea. The latter he 
kept, but the former he set at liberty. 

as Ali then tried to rid himself of his 
troublesome son-in-law by assigning Dem- 
bea to Berru Goshu, a powerful Dejasmatch, 
who accordingly invaded the district, and 
drove Kassai out of it. This happened in 
1850. In less than two years, however, Kas- 
sai reorganized an army, attacked the camp 
of Berru Goshu, shot him with his own hand, 
and got back his provinee. Thinking that 
matters were now becoming serious, Ras 
Ali took the field in nerson and marched 
against Kassai, who conquered him, drove 
him among the Gallas for safety, and took 
possession of the whole of Amhara. 

Having secured this splendid prize, he 
sent to Ras Oubi, the Prince of Tigré, and 
demanded tribute. Oubi refused, Ied his 
army against Kassai, and lost both his prov- 
ince and his liberty. The conqueror kept 
him in prison until 1860, when his first wife 
died, and he married the daughter of Οὐρὶ, 
mom he released and made a tributary vas- 
sal. 

Being now practically master of the whole 
Sonne he sent for Abba Salama, the 
then Abuna or Patriarch, and had himself 
crowned by the title of Theodorus, King of 
the kings of Ethiopia. This event took 
place in 1855; and from that time to his 
death Theodore maintained his supremacy, 
his astonishing personal authority keeping 
in check the fierce and rebellious spirits by 
whom ho was surrounded. How he reall 
tried to do the best for his country we all 
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know. Semi-savage as he was by nature, 
he possessed many virtues, and, had he 
known his epoch etler, would still have 
been on the throne, the ruler of a contented 
instead of a rebellious people. But he was 
too far ahead of his age. He saw the neces- 
sity for reforms, and impatiently tried to 
force them on the people, instead of gently 
paving the way for them. The inevitable 
results followed, and Theodore’s mind at 
last gave way under the cares of empire 
and the continual thwartings of his many 
schemes. Still, even to the last he never 
lost his self-reliance nor his splendid cour- 
age, and, though the balance of his mind 
was gone, and he alternated between acts of 
singular kindness and savage cruelty, he 
fought to the last, and not until he was 
deserted by his soldiers did he die by his 
own hand at the entrance of his stronghold. 

He saw very clearly that the only way 
to establish a consolidated kingdom was 
to break the power of the great chiefs or 
princes. This he did by the simple process 
of putting them in chains until they yielded 
their executive powers, and contented them- 
selves rather with the authority of generals 
than of irresponsible rulers. He was also 
desirous of doing away with the custom that 


‘made cvery man an armed soldier, and 


wished to substitute a paid standing army 
for the miscellaneous horde of armed men 
that filled the country. He was anxious to 
promote agriculture, and, according to his 
own words, not only to turn swords into 
reaping-hooks—a very casy thing. by the 
way, with an Abyssinian sword—but to 
make a ploughing ox more valuable than a 
a war-horse. To his own branch of the 
Church he was deeply attached, and openly 
said that he had a mission to drive Islam- 
ism from his country, and for that reason 
was at war with the Gallas, who, as well as 
the Shooas and other tribes, profess the re- 
ligion of Mohammed. That being done, he 
intended to march and raze to the ground 
Mecca and Medina, the two sacred cities of 
Islam; and even projected a march to Jeru- 
salem itself. 

His most difficult task, however, was the 
suppression of the immorality that reigns 
throughout Abyssinia, and which, according 
to Mr. Parkyns, has a curious cffect on the 
manners of the people. Neither men nor 
women seem to have any idea that the least 
shame can be attached to immorality, and 
the consequence is that both in word and 
manner they are perfectly decorous. To 
cope with so ingrained a vice secms an 
impracticable task, and such it turned out to 
be. He set the example to his people by 
only taking one wife, and when she died he 
had many scruples about the legality of tak- 
ing another, and did not do so until after 
consultation with European friends and 
careful examination of the Bible. He could 
not, however, keep up the fight against 
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nature, and in his last years he had resorte: 
to the old custom of the harem. 

As the reader would probably like to se 
what kind of a man was this Theodorus, I giv 
a portrait on page 652, taken from a sketel 
made of him while he was in the enjoyment o 
perfect health of body and mind, aud while hi 
was the irresponsible ruler of his country 
knowing of none greater than himself, anc 
having his mind filled with schemes of con- 

uest of other lands, and reform of his own. 
he portrait was taken by M. Lejean, somi 
ten years before the death of Theodorus 
and, in spite of the loss of his hair, whick 
he wore short in the last years of his life 
and of the ravages which time, anxiety, and 
misdirected zeal had made in his features. 
the face is essentially the same as that o: 
the dead man who lay within the gates 
a a on the fatal Good Friday οἱ 
Knowing the character of the people over 
whom he reigned, Theodore made liberal 
use of external accessories for the purpose 
of striking awe into them, such as magnifi- 
cent robes an‘ weapons adorned with the 
precious metals. Among the most valued of 
these accessories were four tame lions, of 
which he was very fond. These animals trav- 
elled about with him, and even lived in the 
same stable with the horses, never being 
chained or shut up in cages, but allowed to 
walk about in perfect liberty. They were as 
tame and docile as dogs, and M. Lejean 
states that the only objection to them was 
the over-demonstrative affection of their 
manners, Like cats they delighted to be 
noticed and made much of, and were ἅμ ἴο 
become unpleasantly importunate in solicit- 
a hae 
hey were, however, somewhat  short- 
tempered when travelling over the moun- 
tain ranges, the cold weather of those ele- 
vated regions making them uncomfortable 
and snappish. With an idea of impressing 
his subjects with his importance, an art in 
which he was eminently saccessful, Theo- 
dore was accustomed to have his lions with 
him when he gave audience, an: the accom- 
panying portrait was taken from a sketch 
of the Lion of Abyssinia seated in the 
audience-chamber, and surrounded with the 
living emblems of the title which he bore, 
a which he perpetuated in his royal 
seal. 


JUSTICE is administered in various modes, 
sometimes by the will of the chief, and 
sometimes by a sort of court or council of 
elders. The former process is generally of 
& very summary character, and is based on 
the old Mosaic principle of an eye for an’ 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, If one man' 
murders another, for example, and the cul-' 
prit be detected, the Ras will direct the 
nearest relation of the murderer to kill him: 
in precisely the s¢me manner that he killed 
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his victim. One very odd case was inves- 
tigated by Oubi, the Ras or Prince of 
Tigré, 

Two little boys, the elder cight and the 
younger five years of age, had been walkin 
together, when they saw a tree laden mith 
fruit. After some difficulty, the elder climbed 
Into the tree, and, standing on a branch, 
plucked the fruit and threw it to his little 
companion who stond below him. By some 
accident or other he fell from the tree upon 
the head of his playfellow, and killed him 
on the spot. The parents of the poor child 
insisted that the boy who killed him should 
be arraigned for murder, and, after a vast 
amount of consultation, he was found guilty. 
Ras Oubi then gave sentence. The culprit 
was to stand under the branch exactly where 
had stood the poor little boy. The eldest 
brother was then to climb up the tree and 
a on the other boy’s head until he killed 
vim. 

Theft is generally punished with flogging, 
the whip being a most formidable weapon, 
made of hide, and called, from its length 
and weight, the * giraffe.” A thief is some- 
times taken into the market-place, stripped 
to the waist, and led by two men, while a 
hird delivers a terrific series of blows with 
he giraffe whip. After each blow the delin- 
quent is forced to exclaim, “ All ye who see 
ne thus, profit by my example.” 

Many other offences, such as sacrilege, 
rebellion, and the like, are punished by the 
loss of a hand or a foot, sometimes of both. 
The forfeited member is amputated in a 
very clumsy way, with a small curved knife, 
so that a carcless or maladroit executioner 
san inflict frightful suffering. The cnprit 
generally gives a fee to the executioner, 
who will then put as keen an edge as possi- 
le on the knife, and tell the sufferer how to 
rrance his hand, and spread his fingers, so 
hat the tendons may be stretched, and the 
oint separatel easily. One man of rank, 
vho had been condemned to lose his left 
and, suffered the operation without moving 
-muascle of his countenance, and when the 
and was severed, he took it up with his 
‘ight, and flung it in the face of the presid- 
ng chicf, with the exclamation that he still 
1a1 a hand wherewith to fling a spear. 
With the same equanimity he dipped the 
jlecding stump into the boiling oil which 
s generally used psa styptic. Sometimes, 
1owever, the use of the hot oil is forbidden, 
md the sufferer is left to bleed to death. 

The Abyssinians, however, are as little 
lensitive to pain as most African tribes, and 
mdure with case injuries which would kill an 


European, The young men have a curious 


smusement, which well exemplifies their 
nsensibility to pain. “When a party of 
‘oung men are seated together, the ladies 
sresent will bring bits of the pith of millet 
items, cut to about an inch long, and of the 
* ickness'of a man’s thumb, or, what is bet- 
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ter still, pieces of old rag, rolled tight, so 
as tofurm a pellet of similar dimensions. 
These are arranged in patterns by each lady 
on the extended arm o any one whom she 
may choose, and their tops lighted. 

“The only merit in the man is to allow 
them to burn themselves out entirely, with- 
out moving his arm so as to cause them to 
fall, or evincing the slightest consciousness 
of pain either by word, look, or gesture. On 
the contrary, he must continue a tlow of 

creeable conversation, as if nothing were 
occurring. The lady operator usually blows 
her fires to keep them going, and the mate- 
rial, whether pith or rag, being of a very 
porous nature, and burning slowly like tin- 
der, the action of the fire is felt on the skin 
long before it actually reaches it. It is, in 
fact, an operation similar to the ‘moxa’ of 
European surgery. When the pellets are 
completely burned out, the lady rubs her 
hand roughly over the cauterized parts, so as | 
to remove the burnt skin. On a copper-. 
colored person the scars, when well healed, | 
assume a polished black surface, which con- 
trasts very prettily with the surrounding 
skin.” 

The courts of justice, to which allusion has 
been made, are composed of elders; or not 
unfrequently the chief of the district acts as 
the magistrate. When two persons fall into 
a dispute and bring it before the court, an 
officer comes for the litigants, and tics to- 

ether the corner of their quarries. Hold- 
ing them by the knot, he leads them betore 
the magistrate, where each is at liberty to 
plead his own cause. From the moment 
that the knot is tied, neither is allowed to 
speak, under penalty of a heavy fine, until 
they have come before the magistrate; and 
when the trial has begun, (see engraving No. 
2, p. 652.) the plaintiff has the first right of 
speech, followed by the defendant in reply. 
Neither is allowed to interrupt the other un- 
der pain of a fine; but, in compassion to the 
weakness of human nature, the non-speaker 
may grunt if he likes when the adversary 
makes any statement that displeases him. 

The oddest part of the procecding is the 
custom of betting, or rather paying forfeits, 
on the result of the investigation. A plain- 
tiff, for example, offers to bet one, two, or 
more mules, and the defendant fecls himself 
bound to accept the challenge, though he 
may sometimes modify the amount of the 
bet. When the case is determined, the loser 
pays the sum, not to the winner, but to the 
chief who decides the case. A “mule,” b 
the way, docs not necessarily mcan the ani- 
mal, but the word is used conventionally to 
represent a certain sum of money, so thata 
“mule” means ten dollars, just as among 
Bugis sporting men a “pony” signifies 

δ). 

This practice is carried on to such an ex- 
vent that Mr. Parkyns has seen ten mules bet- 
ted upon the payment of a small quantity of 
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corn, worth only two or three shillings. The 
objcct of the * bet” seems to be that the 
offer binds the opposite party to carry out 
the litigation, and when it is offered, the 
chief forces the loser to pay under the 
penalty of being put in chains, 

It may be seen from the foregoing obser- 
vations that the Abyssinians are rather a 

uarrelsome pcople. This arises chiefly 
rom their vanity, which is extreme, and 
which culminates to its highest point when 
the brain is excited and the tongue loosened 
by drink. It was this national character- 
istic which induced King Theodore to imag- 
ine himself the equal of any monarch on the 
face of the earth, and to fancy that he could 
oop successfully with the power of Eng- 
ond. 

Mr. Mansfield Parkyns gives a very amus- 
ing account of this national failing. 

“ Vanity is one of the principal besetting 
sins of the Abyssinians, and it is to this 
weakness, when brought out by liquor, that 
the origin of most of their quarrels may be 
traced. I remember more than once to have 
heard aremaik something like the following 
made by one of two men who, from being ‘m 
dear friends,’ had chosen to sit next to each 
other at table: ‘You're a very good fellow, 
and my very dear friend; but ice) you 
aren’t half so brave or handsome as I am!’ 
The ‘very dear fricnd’ denics the fact in a: 
tone of voice denoting anything but amity, 
and states that his opinion is exactly the 
reverse. The partics warm in the argu- 
ment; words, as is usual when men are in 
such a state, are bandied about without any 
measure, and oftcn without much meaning; 
insults follow; then blows; and if the parties 
round them be in a similar condition to 
themselves, and do not immediately separate 
them, it frequently happens that swords are 
drawn. 

“ Dangerous wounds or dcath are the con- 
sequence; or, as is not uncommon, others of 
the party, siding with the quarrellers, prob- 
ably with the idea of settling the affair, are 


induced to join in the row, which in the end 


becomes a general engagement. I have 
noticed this trait of vanity as exhibitin 
itself in various ways in a drunken Abyssi- 
nian. J always found that the best plan for 
keeping ἃ man quict, when in this state, was 
to remark to him that it was unbecoming in 
a great man to behave in such a way, that 
people of rank were dignificd and reserved 
in their manners and conversation. And 
thus I have argued very successfully with 
my own servants on more than one occasion 
flattering them while they were tipsy, and 
then paying them off with a five-foot male 
bamboo when they got sober again. 

“T recollect one fellow who was privileged, 


for he had asked my leave to βο to ἃ party 
and get drunk. On returning home in the 
evening, he staggered into my room in as 


dignified ὃ manner as he.could, and, seating 
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himself beside me on my couch, embrace] me 
with tears in his eyes, made me a thousand 
protestations of attachment and affection, 
offering to serve me in any way he could, but 
never by a single expression evincing that 
he considered meas other than a dear frien4, 
an‘ that indeed in rather a patronizing fash- 
ion, although the same fellow was in the habit 
of washing my feet, an] kissing them after- 
ward, every evening, and would, if sober, 
have no more thought of seating himself, 
even on the ground, in my presence, than 
of jumping over the moon. 

“With his fellow-servants, too, he acted 
similarly; for though he knew thei all, an 
their characters and positions, hs addressed 
them as his servants, ordering them about, 
an. upbraiding them for sundry peccadil- 
loes which they had doubtless committed, 
and which thus cam2 to my knowledge, In 
fact, in every point he acted to perfection 
the manners and language of a great man; 
an lso often have I seen the same mimicry, 


that it has led me to believe that the chief 


mental employment of the lowest fellow in 
the country is builling castles in the air, 
an 1 practising to himself how he would act, 
an. what he would say, if he were a great 
min.” 

The law of debt is a very severe one. 
The @ebtor is thrown into prison, and 
chained to the wall by the wrist. The ring 
thit encloses the wrist is a broad hoop or 
bracelet of iron, which is foreed asunder far 
enouzh to permit the hand to enter, an 
is then hunmered together tightly enough 
to prevent the hand from being witiudrawn. 
Ajvter a while, if the sum be not paid, the 
bracelet is hammered a little tighter; and 
so the creditor continues to tighten the iron 
until it is driven into the flesh, the course 
of the blood checked, and the hand finally 
destroyed by mortification. 

Shoull the Government be the creditor 
for unpaid tribute, a company of sol:liers is 
quartered on the debtor, and he is obliged 
to feed them with the best of everything 
un ler pain of brutal ill-treatment. Of course 
this mode of enforcing payment often has 
the opposite eect, anil, when a heavy tax 
has been proclaimed in a district, the people 
run away en musse from the villages. In 
such a case the headman of the village is 
responsible for the entire amount, and some- 
times is oblige] to make his escape with as 
much portable property as he can manage 
to carry off. 


Wen rightly managed, the Abyssinians 
are a hosvitable people. Some travellers 
take a soldier with them, and demand food 
an] lodging. These of course are given, 
throuch feir, but without a welcome. The 
right mode is, that when a traveller comes 
to a villnge, he sits under a tree, and waits. 
The villagers soon gather round him, ques- 
tion him, and make remarks on his appear- 
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ance with perfect candor. After he has 
undergone this ordeal, some one is sure to 
ask him to his house, and, should he happen 
to be a person of distinction, one of the 
chief men is certain to be his host. 

_ When Mr, Parkyns was residing in Abys- 
sinia, he always adopted this plan. On one 
occasion the headman invited him to his 
house, and treated him most hospitably, 
apologizing for the want of better food on 
the ground that he had late’y been made 
liable for the tribute of a number of persons 
who had run away, and was consequently 
much reduced in the world. It proved that 
sixteen householders had escaped to avoid 
the tax, and that the unfortunate man had 
to pay the whole of it, amounting to a sum 
which foreed him to sell his horse, mule, 
and nearly all his plough oxen, and, even 
when he was entertaining his visitor, he 
was in dread lest the soldiers should be 
quartered on hin. 

The question of hospitality naturally leads 
us to the cooking and mode of eating as 
practised in Abyssinia, about which 80 
many strange stories have been told. We 
have all heard of Bruce’s account of the 
eating of raw meat cut from the limbs of a 
living bullock, and of the storm of derision 
which was raised by the tale. We will see 
how far he was borne out by facts. 

The “staf of life” is prepared in Abys- 
sinia much after the same fashion as in 
other parts of Africa, the grain being 
ground between two stones, and then made 
into a sort of very thin paste, about the 
consistency of grucl This paste is allowed 
to remain in a jar for a day and night in 
order to become sour, an‘ is then taken to 
the oven. This is a very curious article, 
being a slab of earthenware in which a con- 
cave hollow is made, and furnished with a 
small cover of the same material. <A fire is 
male beneath the oven, or “inagogo,” as it 
is termed, and when it is hot the baker, who 
is always a woman, proceeds to work. 

She first rubs the cllow with an oily seed 
in order to prevent the bread from adhering 
to it, and then with a gourd ladle takes 
some of the thin dough from the jar, The 
gourd holds exac‘ly cnough to make one 
loaf, or rather cake. With a rapid move- 
ment the woman spreads the dough over 
the entire hollow, and then puts on the 
cover. In two or three minutes it is re- 
moved, and the bread is peeled off in one 
flat circular picce, some eighteen inches in 
width, and about the eighth of an inch in 
thickness. This bread, called “ teff,” is the 
ordinary dict of an Abyssinian. It is very 
sour, very soft, and very spongy, and 
requires an experienced palate to appreci- 
ate it. There are several other kinds of 
bread, but the teff is that which is most 
valued. 

As to the meat diet of the Abyssinians, it 
may be roughly divided into cooked and 
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uncooked meat. Cooked meat is usually 
prepared from the least valued parts οὗ the 
animal. It is cut up into little pieces, and 
stewed in a pot together with other ingre- 
dients, a considerable quantity of butter, 
and such an amount of capsicum pods that 
the whole mess is of a light red color, and a 
drop of it leaves a red stain on any garment 
on which it may happen to fall. This paste 
is called “ dillikh,” and is made by grindin 

together a quantity of capsicum pods an 

an age amount of onions, to which are 
added ginger, salt, black pepper, and other 
herbs, according to the taste of the pre- 
parer. The poorer class, who cannot afford 
‘meat, can still make dillikh paste, and live 
7a entirely on teff, clotted milk, and dil- 

But the great treat for an Abyssinian 
encute is the “broundo,” or raw meat, 
about which he is as fastidious as the Euro- 
pean bon vivant about his sauces and ra- 
gouts. Not an Abyssinian will eat any 
animal which has incisor teeth in its upper 
jaw, and, like the Jews, they even reject 
the camel, because it has not a cloven hoof. 

According to the account given by Bruce, 
when a dinner party is assembled, a cow is 
brought to the door of the house, bound 
flung down, and a few drops of its blood 

oured on the ground in ‘order to save the 
etter of the Mosaic law. The butchers 
then cut large strips of meat from the poor 
beast, taking care to avoid the vital parts 
and larger vessels, and managing so as to 
remove the flesh without much effusion of 
blood. 

The still warm flesh is taken within the 
house, where it is sliced into strips by the 
men, and handed to the women who sit b 
their side. The women cut it up into small 
squares, lay it on the “teff” bread, scason it 

lentifully with the dillikh paste, roll itu 

into balls, and push the balls into the mouth 
of their companion, who eats until he is 
satisfied, and then reciprocates the atten- 
tion by ae up a couple of similar balls, 
and putting them into the mouths of the 
women. (See page 643.) Mead and tedge 
are then consumed as largely as the meat, 
and, according to Bruce, a scene of the most 
abominable licentiousness accompanies the 
conclusion of the festival. 

These statements have been much con- 
troverted, but there is no doubt that, in the 
main, the narrative of Bruce was a truthful 
one. Many of the facts of which he wrote 
have since been corroborated, while the 
He he to which Abyssinia has been sub- 
jected will account for unimportant varia- 

ions. Later travellers, for example, have not 
witnessed such a scene as has been narrated 
by Bruce, but that is no reason why such a 
scene should not have occurred. The most 
important part of it, namely, the eating of 
raw flesh, has been repeatedly corroborated, 
especially by Mansfield Parkyns, who lived 
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so long with the Abyssinians, dressed like 
them, fed like them, and accommodated 
himself in most respects to their mode of 
life. 

He found that meat was always, if possible, 
eaten in the raw state, only the inferior 
qualities being made fit for consumption by 
cookery. His description of the mode of 
eating tallies exactly with that of Bruce. 
The meat is always brought to the consumcr 
while still warm and quivering with life, as 
it becomes tough and stringy when suffered 
to become cold. Each guest is furnished 
with plenty of teff and the invariable pepper 
sauce. His fingers take the place of a fork, 
and his sword, or shotel, does duty for a 
knife. Holding the broundo in his left hand, 
he takes into his capacious mouth as mich as 
it can accommodate, and then, with an adroit 
upward stroke of the sword, severs the 
piece of meat, and just contrives to avoid 
cutting off his nose. He alternates the pieces 
of meat with teff and dillikh, and, when he 
has finished, refreshes himself copiously with 
drink. 

Such food as this appears to be indescriba- 
bly disgusting, and very unfit for a nation 
that prides itself on its Christianity. Many 
persons, indeed, have said that no one could 
eat raw meat except when prcssed hy star- 
vation, and have therefore discredited all 
accounts of the practice. 

Perhaps my readers may remembcr that 
after Bruce’s return a gentleman was mak- 
ing very merry with this account in the 
traveller’s presence, treating the whole 
story as a fabrication, on the ground that to 
eat raw meat wos impossible. Bruce said 
nothing, but quictly left the room, and prés- 
ently returned with a piece of becf rolled 
and peppered after the Abyssinian fashion, 
and gave his astonished opponent the choice 
of eating the meat or fighting him on the 
spot. As Bruce was of gigantic strength 
and stature, and an accomplished swordsman 
to boot, the ment was eaten, and the fact 
proved to be possible. 

Mr. Parkyns, who, when in Abyssinia 
very wisely did as the Abyssinians do, foun 
that he soon became accustcmed to the taste 
of raw meat, and learned how to prefcr one 
part of an animal toanother. He discovered 
that a very good imitation of an oyster 
could be made by chopping up a sheep’s 
liver very fine, and seasoning it with pepper, 
vinegar, and a little salt, provided that the 
consumer shut his eyes while eating it. He 
even learned to appreciate a dish called 
chogera, which seems to be about the very 
acme of abomination. It consists of the 
liver and stomach chopped up fine, mixed 
with a little of the halFdigested grass found 
in the stomach, flavored with the contents 
of the gall bladder, plentifully seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and onions, and eaten un- 
cooked. 

An Abyssinian’s digestion is marvellous, 
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and almost rivals that of a pike, which will 
digest half of a fish in its stomach while the 
other half is protruding from its mouth. 
He will go to any number of feasts in a day, 
and bring a fine fresh appetite to each of 
them, consuming at a meal a quantity that 
would suffice seven or cight hungry Eng- 
lishmen. Mr. Parkyns once gave a break- 
fast to fourteen punts, thinking that, as they 
were engazed for three or four other feasts 
on the same day, they would perhaps eat but 
little. 

Keeping up, however, the old hospitable 
customs, he killed a cow and two fat sheep, 
ani provided many gallons of meail and an 
infinite quantity of “ τοί, To his astonish- 
ment, the whole of this enormous supply 
vanished, as he says, “like smoke.” before 
his guests, who left. scarcely a scrap for their 
servants. And, after this feast, the whole of 
the party proceeded to another house, where 
they were treatet in a similarly liberal man- 
ner,and employed the day in a series of four 
or five such banquets. 

The Abyssinians are very fastidious re- 
7 at the part of the animal from which 
the broundo is cut, and have a vast numer 
of naines to express the diffurent qualitics 
of meat. The most valued portion is the 
hump of the shoulder, the first cut of which 
is always given to the man of the highest 
rank. ‘Consequently, when several men of 
nearly equal rank mect, a polite controversy 
is carried on for some time, each offering the 
cut of honor to his neighbor. 

On one occasion this piece of etiquette 
produced fatal results. Several Amhara 
chiefs were present, together with one Ti- 
gréan. = The ΠῈΣ in or.ler to assert the su- 
periority of his own province, drew his sword 
and helped himself to the first cut, where- 
upon he was immediately challenged by two 
Amhara warriors. [fe accepted the chal- 
lenge, fought them both, killed them both, 
aud so vindicated the course which he had 
tiuken. 

The qnantity which an Abyssinian will 
eat when he ects the chance must be seen to 
be appreciated. See for example Mr. Par- 
kyns’ account of a feast at an Abyssinian 
wedding :— 

“The Abyssinian guests were squatted 
round the tables in long rows, feeding as if 
their lives depended on the quantity they 
could devour, and washing it down with 
floods of drink. I never could have believed 
that any people could take so much food, and 
certainly, if the reader wishes to see a curi- 
ous exhibition in the feeding line, he has 
only to run over to Abyssinia, and be pres- 
sent at a wedding-feast. 
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“Tmagine two or three hundred half-naked 
men and women all in one room, eating and 
drinking In the way 1 have described in a 
former chapter, but with this ditlerence— 
that the private party is well ordered and 
arranged, while the public ‘hang-out’ is a 
scene of the most terrible confusion, Here 
all decorum is lost sight of ; and you see the 
waiters, cach with 9 huge piece of raw beef 
in his hands, rushing frantically to and fro 
in his desire to satisty the vorscious appe- 
lites of the guests, who, as he comes within 
their reach, grasp the meat, and with their 
long crooked swords hack off a lump or strip, 
as the case may be, in their eagerness not to 
lose their share. 

“One man was reported on this occasion 
to have eaten ¢ tallak’ and * tamash? of 
raw beef (each weighing from four to five 
pounds) and seven cakes of bread, and to 
have drank twenty-six pints of beer and 
tedge” From what I saw 1 can believe 
a good deal, but this appears rather a 
‘stretcher.’ 

We of the Frank sect were presented 
with our shure of the *broundo 1) but as our 
thoughtful host hal informed us that a din- 
ner, cooked by his own hands in the Turkish 
style, was awaiting us nan inner apartment, 
we merely, for formality’s sake, tasted the 
offered delicacies, and then handed them 
over to our servants, who, standing behind 
us, Were realy enough to make away with 
them. The silversmith Michael, before com- 
ing to the feast, hal, it would appear, been 
pouring a tolerably copious libation to some 
god or other, for he was considerably ele- 
vated, and, being anxious to show off, com- 
meneed eating in the Abyssinian fashion, nor 
did he stop until he had cut a large gash in 
his nose.” 

The hands are always carefully washed 
both before and aftera mei. Just before 
the feast is over, the servants come round 
with baskets to the guests, cach of whom 
places in the basket a portion of his food. As 
to the little boys, they crawl about under the 
tables, and among the legs of the guests, and 
are always ready for any fragments that 
may be accidentally dropped or intentionally 
given to them. 

The beer, or “tedge,” and mead, which 
have been mentioned, are favorite drinks 
among the Abyssinians. The former is very 
thick and gruel-like, and to a European 
is very repulsive. The latter, however, is 
tolerably good, and is kept carefully in large 
jars. The mouth of each jar is covered 
with a piece of cotton cloth drawn. tightly 
over it. This is not removed when the 
mead is poured out, and acts as a strainer. 
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WE will now cursorily glance at the life of A plaited cord of red, blue, and white silk 


an Abyssinian from his birth to his funeral 
As soon as the birth ofa child is expected, 
all the men leave the house, as they would 
be considered as polluted if they were under 
the same roof, and would not be allowed to 
enter a church for forty days. The women 
take immediate charge of the new comer, 
wash and perfume it, and mould its little 
features in erder to make them handsome. 
Should it be a boy, it is held up to the win- 
dow until a warrior thrusts a lance into the 
room aud pokes it into the child’s mouth, 
this ceremony being supposed to make it 
courageous. The throat of a fowl is then 
cut in front of the child, and the women 
utter their joy-cries —twelve times for a 
boy and three times for a girl. They then 
rush tumultuously out of the house, and try 
to catch the men. If they succeed, they 
hustle their captives about, and force them 
to ransom themselves by a jar of mead, or 
pome such present. 
Next come the religious ceremonies; and 
it is not the least curious point in the reli- 
ious system of the Abyssinians that they 
ave retained the Jewish rite, to which they 
superadded Christian baptism. Eight days 
after birth the child is circumcised, twenty 
days afterward the priests enter the house, 
and perform a purification service which 
restores it to general usé, and forty days 
afterward the baptism takes place, should 
the child be a boy, and eighty days if a girl. 


is then placed round the child’s neck, as a 
token that it has becn baptized, which is 
afterward exchanged for the blue cord, or 
“match,” worn by all Christian Abyssi- 
niens. There is a curious law that, if either 
of the sponsors should die without issue, 
his godchild becomes the heir to his prop- 
erty. 

The priests are very particular about the 
date of the baptism. They )believe that 
Adam and Eve did not receive the spirit of 
life until they had becn created forty and 
eighty days. Should the father miscalculate 
the date, he would be sentenced to a year’s 
fasting; while the priest is liable to a simi- 
lar penalty if he should happen to assign 
the wrong day. 

As to their marriages, the Abyssinians 
manage them very easily. As soon as 
betrothal takes place, which is mostly at a 
very early age, the couple are not allowed 
to see each other, even though they may 
have enjoyed the greatest liberty bcfore- 
hand. So rigidly is this practice carried 
out in Tigré, that the bride never leaves 
her father’s house until her marriage, be- 
lieving that if she did so she would be bit- 
ten by a snake. 

Just before the wedding-day, a “dass,” or 
marquee, fs built of stakes and reeds for the 
reception of the wedding-party, in which 
n 


the marriage-feast is .pre Certal 


distinguished guests have special places 
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reserved for them; but any one is at libert 
to enter and eat to his heart's content. 
scene of great turmoil always occurs on 
these occasions, a crowd of men who have 
already been fed trying to gain re-admis- 
sion, whilst another crowd of hungry appli- 
cants is fighting and pushing toward the 
entrance. Order is kept to some extent by 
ἃ number of young men who volunteer 
their services, and are allowed to exercise 
their office as they think best, hitting about 
at the crowd, and no man returning their 
blows. As soon as one batch of guests 
have eaten as much as they can be expected 
to consume, the door-keepers turn them out 
by main force and admit a fresh batch. 

After the feast, the bride is carried in 
upon a man’s back, and put down, like a 
sack of coals, on a sioel. Music and dancing 
then take place, while the bridegroom, at- 
tended by his groomsmen, or “ arkees,”’ is 
ΠΡ Ὁ ὩΣ to the house, accompanied by 

is friends, and preceded by music. When 
he arrives, the marriage — which is a civil 
rather than a religious ceremony — takes 
place, an address being delivered to the 
married couple by a priest, should one hap- 
pen to be present; if not, by an elder; an. 
the actual ceremony is at an end. 

The arkees have a number of curious offi- 
ces to perform, among which is the custom 
of collecting gifts for the newly-married 
couple, begging with songs and drum-beat- 
ing before the houses, If nothing be given 
them, they take whatever they wish; and, 
after a welding the robberies are countless, 
the arkees being privileged persons during 
their term of office. They are even allowec 
to perjure themselves—a crime which is 
held in the deepest abhorrence by all Abys- 
sinian Christians. Should a person from 
whom anything is stolen offer a present as a 
ransom, the arkees are obligel to give up 
the stolen property; but should they have 
taken fowls or any other edibles, there is a0 


restitution possible, the arkees taking care’ 


to have them cooked and eaten at once. 

Such marriages, being merely civil cere- 
monies, are dissolved as easily as they are 
made, the slightest pretext on either side 
being considered as sufficient for the separa- 
tion. Should there be children, the father 
takes the boy, and the mother the girls, 
and each will probably marry again almost 
immediately. 

In consequence of this very easy arrange- 
ment, it often happens that, in one family of 
children, two may be by one mother, two by 
another, and one or two more by a third; 
and it is almost invariably the case that the 
children of one father by different mothers 
hate each other cordially, while the children 
of one mother by different fathers live to- 
gether in amity. 

Besides these civil marriages, which are 
really no marriages at all, there are ecclesi- 
astical marriages, which are held to be 
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indissoluble. These, however, are very sel- 
dom contracted except between persons who 
have been civilly married, and have found, 
after many years of experience, that they 
cannot be better suited. They therefore go 
to the church, are married by the priest, 
and receive the Communion together. 

When an <Abvssinian dies, the funeral 
takes place within a very short time, the 
same day being preferred if possible. The 
death being announced trom the house-top 
by the relatives, and by messengers to the 
neighboring villages, a grave is at once du 
by volunteers. There are no professiona. 
grave-diggers in Abyssinia, but, as the act 
of burying the dead is considered as a meri- 
torious one, plenty of assistance is always 
found. The body is then placed on a couch 
and carried to the grave, the whole of the 
Psalter being repeated as the procession 
makes,its way. Six halts are made during 
the progress of the body to the church, at 
each of which incense 1s burned over it, 
and certain portions of the Scriptures are 
read, or rather gabbled, as fast as the words 
can be repeated. In order to save time, 
each priest or scribe who is present has a 
certain portion assigned to him, and they 
all read at once, so that not a word can be 
caught by the mourncrs. These, however, 
are making such a noise on their own 
account that they do not trouble themselves 
about hearing the Scriptures. 

The bearers of the corpse manage so that 
their seventh halt is made at the church 
gate. Here more portions of Scripture are 
read in the same time-saving fhshion, while 
the body is wrapped ina cloth made of palm 
leaves, this being emblematical of the palms 
thrown before our Lord con 1115 triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. When the grave is 
ready, the pricst descends into it and ecenses 
it, after which the body is lowered and the 
earth filled in, 

In consequence of the rapidity with which 
burial follows death, the mourning ceremo- 
nies are postponed for three days, so a8 to 
give time for assembling the mourners, and 
making the corresponding preparations. 

On that day the mourners proceed to a 
spot near the church, on which is placed 
a couch containing a rude figure of 8 
human being, supposed to represent the 
deceased person. The relations appear with 
their heads shaven like those of the priests, 
and among the Tigréans they rub their fore- 
heads and temples with the borders of their 
robes until they take off the skin, and pro- 
duce sores which often occupy many weeks 
in healing. Mostly the injury is so great, 
that when the skin is renewed it is blacker 
than the.rest of the body, and remains so 
during life, giving to the face a very sin- 
gular expression. The Amharas do not 
employ this mode of showing their grief. 

Each of the mourners then advances, and 
pronounces a Bort of eulogy on the deceased, 
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generally uttering their pancgyrics in a sort 
οἱ rude verse. In case, however, the rela- 
tives should not be good poets, a number of 
professional mourners attend the funeral, 
some being hired, but the greater number 
coming merely in hope of a fee and a share 
in the funeral banquet which concludes the 
proceedings. According to Mr. Parkyns, 
these people will give minute details of the 
history of the dead man, his deeds, character, 
and even his property and this to a great 
length, thus: “Ὁ Gabron, son of Welda 
Mousa, grandson of Itta Garra Raphael, &c. 
&c.; rider of the bay horse with white feet, 
and of the grey ambling mule; owner of the 
Damascus barrel-gun, and bearer of the 
silverermounted shield, why have you left 
us?” &c., entering with astonishing readi- 
ness into every particular of the deceased’s 
life and uctions. All the bystanders, at the 
end of each verse, break in with a chorus of 
sobhing lamentations, adapted to a mourn- 
ful chant, “ Moni! wai! wai! wailayay! wai- 
lay! wailayuy!” &c., which has a pretty plain- 
tive sound, especially when, as is usually 
the case, a number of soft fersaie voices join 


n. 

“The ‘ambilta’ and the ‘cundan’ keep 
time with them, and add not a little to the 
effect. This continues until all the expected 
friends have arrived, and had their fill of 
wailing; and about noon the whole party 
retire to the house, where a cow is killed, 
and a quantity of pruvisions provided for 
those who have come from a distance. 
Everything, except the cow, is usually fur- 
nished by the neighbors, as the mourners 
are supposed to be so overwhelmed with 
grief as to be unable to attend to such prep- 
arations.” 

The “ambilta,” which is mentioned above, 
is a musical instrument composed of a sct 
of six pipes, each performer having one 
vipe, and each pipe only having one note. 

he ‘“cundan melakhat” is made of four 
long cane tubes, each having a bell, anda 
reed mou tieee: like that of a clarionet. 
They are played in succession like the 
ambilta, and give forth very harsh and 
unpleasant notes. Both instruments are 
generally accompanied by a small drum. 
Although the immediate ceremonies of the 
funeral terminate with this feast, they are 
not totally completed. Indeed, for a whole 
year, masses are said regularly for forty 
days, and another mass is said on the eigh- 
tieth day. A second and larger edition of 
the funeral feast, called the “ teskar,” is held 
six months after the burial, and sometimes 
lasts for several days. 

To this feast come all the poor, who claim 
for themselves the right of being helped be- 
fore any of the result guests. They seat 
themseves in the “dass,” and pour out loud 
invocations, until an official eomes round, and 
slightly taps cach one on the head with astick. 
The man who has been thus signalled holds 
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out his hands, and receives in them a por- 
tion of meat rolled up in “teff” bread. 
When all have been served, they hold the 
food under their mouths, and call, in a very 
loud voice, “Hai... oh!” the last syllable 
pelng prolracied until they have no more 
breat 

“This “Hai... oh!” is thought to be a 
sort of benediction, and very few would 
dare to omit it. Such an omission would 
be taken as a drawing dgwn of the maledic- 
tions of the poor, and would excite the 
greatest contempt. If such a man were to 
quarrel, his opponent would be sure to say 
to him, “ Ah! you are the man who made 
no * Hai... oh!’ for his brother.” 

On the next day the priests and men 
of highest rank assemble, and day by day 
the rank of the guests diminishes, until the 
seventh day is contemptuously given to the 
women. Six months after the teskar an- 
other feast, but of a larger kind, is held 
and on every anniversary of the funera 
food is sent to the priests. 


WE now naturally come to the religion of 
the Abyssinians. 

This is a kind of Christianity which con- 
sists chiefly in fasting, so that an Abyssinian 
life oscillates between alternate severe fasts 
and inordinate gluttony. The fasts of the 
Abyssinian Church occupy nearly two-thirds 
of the year, and are measured in duration by 
the length of the shadow. One fast, for exam- 
ple, must be kept until a man’s shadow mea- 
sures in length nine anda half of his own feet 
another until it is nine feet, and a third until 
it is ten feet long. And these fasts are real 
ones, no food of any kind being taken until 
the prescribed time, and no such modifica- 
tions as fish, &c., being allowed to mitigate 
their severity. During Good Friday and 
the following Saturday the clergy, and all 
who have any pretensions to religion, fast 
for forty-eight hours; and, altogether, in- 
cluding the Wednesdays and Fridays, two 
hundred and sixty days of fasting occur in 
the year. During the long fasts, such as 
that of Lent, which lasts for fifty-five days, 
the people are allowed to eat on the morn- 
ings of Saturday and Sunday, but, even in 
that case, meat in any form is strictly for- 
bidden. 

As soon as the lengthening shadow pro- 
claims the end of the fast, the feasting sets 
in, and during the season of Epiphany the 
whole night is passed in a succession of eat- 
ing, drinking, singing, dancing, and pray- 
ing, each being considered equally a reli- 
gious duty. Then there is a sort of game, 
much resembling our “hockey,” at which 
all the people play, those from one district 
contending against those of another, much 
as the Ashburne North and South football 
match used to be conducted on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

St. John’s Day is a great feast among the 
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ST. JOHN'S DAY AND THE ANNUAL WASHING. 


Abyssinians, and has this pre-eminence over 
the others, that all the people not only wash 
themseives, but their clothes also. It is the 
only da when the Abyssinians apply water 
externally, with the exception of washing the 
hands before and after meals, and the feet 
after a ἸΡΌΓΠΕΥ, In fact, they consider that 
washing the body is a heathenish and alte- 
gether un-Christian practice, only to be 
ees by the Mohammedans und such 
ike contemptible beings. 

Between St. John’s Day and the feast of 
Mascal, or the Cross, the young people of 
both sexes keep up a continual skinnishing. 
In the evening they all leave their houses, 
the boys with bunches of nettles, and the 
ae with gourds filled with all kinds of 

Ith, When they meet, they launch volleys 
of abuse at each other, the language being 
not the most delicate in the world, and then 
wroceed to active measures, the girls fling- 
ing the contents of the gourds at the boys. 
while the latter retaliate by nettling the 
girls about their naked shoulders. 

The day on which the greatest ceremo- 
nials take place is the feast of Maseal. On 
the eve of Mascal every one goes about with 
torches, first carrying them over the houses, 
and peering into every crevice like the Jews 
looking for leaven, an then sallying into 
the air. The play which ensues mostly 
turns into a fight, which remiuded Mr. Par- 
kyns of the town and gown rows at college, 
and which begin in the same way, 4. 6. with 
the mischievous little boys. These begin at 
first to abuse each other, and then to fight. 
Next, a man sees his son getting rather 
roughly handled, drags him out of the fray 
and pommels his antagonist. The father of 
the latter comes to the rescue of his son, the 
friends of each party join in the struggle, 
and a general fight takes place. Mostly 
these contests are harmless, but, if the com- 
batants have been indulging too freely in 
drink, they are apt to resort to their weap- 
ons, and to inflict fatal injuries. 

During the night great fires of wood are 
built by the chiefs on the highest hills near 
the towns, and sct on fire before daybreak. 
. Oxen an sheep are then led three times 
round the fires, slaughtered, and Icft to be 
eaten by the birds and beasts of prey. This 
is distinctly a heathen custom, both the 
posiaon of the altar and the mode of sacri- 

ce designating clearly the fire-worshipper. 
When, therefore, the people awake in the 
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chief, however petty, slaughtering as many 
cows as he can afford, and almost every 
householder killing at least one cow. 

The churches of Abyssinia are not in the 
least like those edifices with which we gen- 
erally associate the name of church, being 
small, low, flat-roofed, and, indeed, very 
much like the old Jewish tabernacle trans- 
formed into a permanent building. Some 
of the more modern churches are oblong or 
square, but the real ancient Abyssinian build- 
ings are circular, and exactly resemble the 
ordinary houses, except that they are rather 
larger. They are divided into three com- 
partments by concentric walls, The space 
»etween the first and second wall is that in 
which the laity stand, the priests alone hav- 
ing the privilege of entering the holy place 
within the second wall. 

In the very centre is a small compartment, 
sometimes square and sometimes circular. 
This is the Most Holy Place, and contains 
the ark, which is venerated almost as much 
by the Abyssinians as the ancicnt ark was 
reverenced by the Jews. The ark is merely 
a wooden box, in many churches being of 
extreme antiquity, and within it is placed 
the Decalogue. Over the ark is a canopy of 
silk or chintz, and around it are ἃ vast 
number of silken and cotton rags. They 
even fancy that the original ark of the Jews 
is deposited within a rock-shrine in Abyssi- 
nia. 

The Abyssinians also follow the old Jew- 
ish custom of taking their sacred shrine into 
battle. 

In an illustration on page 662, which rep- 
resents a battle between the Abyssinians 
and Gallas, is scen the king, shaded with his 
umbrellas, giving orders to a mounted chief, 
whose ornamented shield and silver corcnal 
denote his rank. In the distance may be 
seen villages on fire, while on the right an 
attack is being made on one of the lofty 
strongholds in which the people love to en- 
trench themselves. Scveral dead Gallas are 
seen in the foreground, and in front of the 
king are some of the fallen prisoners beg- 
ging for mercy. In the right-hand corner of 
the illustration is secn a conical objcct on the 
back of amule. This is one of their shrines, 
which accompanies them as the ark used to 
accompany the Israelites to battle. The 
shrine mostly contains either a Bible or the 
relics of some favorite saint, and the cover- 
ing of the mule is always of scarlet cloth. 


morning after the fatigue and dissipation of Two priests, with their white robes and tur. 


the night, they find the whole country 
illuminated with these hill-fires. 

They then go to their several chiefs, and 
all the soldiers boast before him of their 


prowess, some describing the feats which. 


they have done before the enemy, and 
others prophesying the feats that they in- 
tend to do when they happen to meet an 
enemy. Gifts are mostly presented at this 
time, and feasting goes on as usual; every 


bans, are seen guarding the mule. 
Paintings of the rudest possible descrip- 
tion decorate the walls of the church, and 
are looked upon with the greatest awe, 
though they are no better in execution than 
the handiwork of a child of six, Their sub- 
jects are generally the Crucifixion and con- 
ventional portraits of saints, St. George 
being, perhaps, the greatest favorite, and 
having the most numerous representations. 
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The priesthood are, as may be imagined, 
no very good examples either of piety or 
letters. Some of them, but by no means all, 
can read; and even of those who do possess 
this accomplishment, very few trouble them- 
selves to understand what they read, but 
gabble the words in parrot fashion, with- 
out producing the least impression on the 
brain. 

Such being the education of the teachers, 
that of the taught may be inferred; in fact, 
no Abyssinian layman can read. The late 
King Theodore was a brilliant exception to 
this general rule; but then it must be re- 
membered that he had passed several years 
in a monastery, and had partaken of the 
same educational privileges as those who 
were intended for the priesthood. Conse- 
quently, the Bible is a scaled book to all the 
Jaity and to a very large proportion of the 
priests, and the lives of the saints, and the 
various written charms which they pur- 
chase so frecly, are by the Abyssinians val- 
ued far above the sacred volume itself. 

As moreover the scribes, who are the most 
educated men in the country, gain their liv- 
ing by wriling copies of the Bible, of the 
lives of the saints, and by writing charms, it 
is their interest to keep the people in igno- 
rance, even though the laity were to mani- 
fest any desire to think for themselves. As, 
however, thinking is far too troublesome a 

rocess for them, they very contentedly 
cave all their religious matters in the hands 
of their clergy. Each man to his own busi- 
ness, say they—the warriors to fight, the 
priests to pray. 

As for these lives of the saints, they are a 
collection of the most marvellous tales, often 
ludicrous and puerile, mostly blasphemous 
according to our ideas on the subject. but 
sometimes highly poetic and even touching 
the sublime. There is one tale ef St. Gabro 
Memfus Kouddos, 7. 6. Slave of the Holy 
Spirit, which contrives to comprise in itself 
all these elements. 16. was born a saint, 
stood up and repented the threefold invoca- 
tion three days after his birth, and was so 
very holy that tur his entire life he took no 
nourishment of any kind. Once lie fell over 
Ὁ precipice three hundred feet deep, and 
when the angels spread their wings under 
him he declined their assistance, giving his 
reasons at such length that the fall must 
have been a very slow one. The apparently 
blasphemous portions of his life I omit, and 
proceed to the end of it. 

110 would go on living for such an uncon- 
scionable time that at last the angel of death 
was sent personally to fetch him. The 
saint, however, declined the invitation, and 
logically argued that, as he had neither eaten 
nor drunk, his body did not belong to earth, 
therefore could not be restored to earth, and 
that, on the whole, any change must be for 
the worse. All the previous saints came 
and tried to persuade him, and at last he 
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found himself obliged to dic. But then 
there was a great controversy as to the des- 
tination of his body. Air, of course, would 
not take it; and as the saint had never eaten 
nor drunk nor used a fire, neither of the ele- 
ments could receive his body; and so he was 
again restored to it, and, still living, was 
taken up to heaven. Any of our readcrs 
who have perused the Talmud will remem- 
ber a similar legend, which is doubtless the 
origin of the above-mentioned story. 

This being a sample, and a very mild one, 
of the religion of the Abyssinians, we may 
easily imagine what must be their supersti- 
tions. These are of the genuine African 
cast, and have survived with undiminished 
strength in spite of the system of Christian- 
ity which has so long existed in Abyssinia. 

The people fully Delieve in the power of 
transformation. There is a sort of demon, 
called Bouda, who possesses this power, 
and is supposed to be the special demon of 
blacksmiths. Now in Abyssinia the trade 
of blacksmith is hereditary, and is consid- 
ered a disgraceful one, all smiths being 
looked upon as gorcerers. This idea has 
evidently taken its rise from times of great 
witiquity, when the power of smelting, forg- 
ing, and welding iron was thought to be 
too wonderful to be possessed by ordinary 
human beings. 

Mr. Parkyns narrates several instances of 
this belief in transformation. He knew, for 
example, of two little girls who had been in 
the forest to gather wood, and came back in 
a great fright. They had met a blacksmith, 
and had begun to jeer at him for a wizard, 
asking him as a proof of his power to turn 
himself into a hyena. The man took them 
at their word, untied a corner of his rehe, 
took out some ashes, and sprinkled them 
over his shoulders. Immediately his head 
changed into that of a hyena, hair spread 
itself over his body, and, before they could 
recover from the terror which 1 aralyzed 
them, the now complete hymna grinned and 
laughed at them, and then trotted into the 
neighboring bush. 

Another story curiously resembles some 
of the transformation tales of the Arabian 
Nights, Two Bouda brothers used to make 
a good living by their powers of transforma- 
tion. One of them would change himself 
into a horse, mule, or some other valuable 
animal, and was then sold by his brother. 
In the middle of the night the transforined 
man resumed his human shape, and walked 
home to join his brother. This went on for 
sve tinic, but at last no one would buy 
froin them, as they kept no stock. No one 
knew where they obtained the animals 
which they sold, and, morcover, no one 
liked to buy animals which had a knack of 
always escaping before twenty-four hours. 
At last one man determined to solve the 
mystery. One of the Bouda brothers offered 
for sale a peculiarly handsome horse. The 
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man bought it, and as soon as he got the 
animal out of the town, he drove his lance 
through its heart, and killed it on the spot. 

He then threw himself in the way of the 
seller, and uttered loud lamentations over 
his hasty temper, which had caused him to 
kill so splendid an animal. The Bouda con- 
trived to hide his emotion until he reached 
his home, and then began the usual lamen- 
tations for the dead, rubbing the skin off his 
temples and wailing loudly. On being ques- 
tioned, he said that he was mourning the 
death of his brother, who had been robbed 
and murdered by the Gallas, from whom he 
had been buying horses for sale. 

It seems also that the Boudas can trans- 
form other persons into animals, even with- 
out their consent. A woman had died, and, 
immediately after the funeral, a blacksmith 
came to the priest in charge of the ceme- 
tery, and bribed him to give up the newly- 
buried corpse. This was done, and the 
neighbors all remarked that the blacksmith 
had purchased a remarkably fine donkey, on 
which he always rode. There was_ this 
peculiarity about the animal, that it always 
wanted to run into the house where the 
dead woman had lived, and whenever it 
met any of the young people brayed loudly, 
and ran toward them. 

The eldest son being a very intelligent 
young man, suddenly declared that the ani- 
mal in question must be his mother, and 
insisted on bringing the ass and its rider 
into the hut. Here the animal scemed 
quite at home: and the smith was charged 
with being a Bouda, and with changing the 
body of the woman into anass. At first he 
repudiated the assertion, but at last, by dint 
of mingled threats and promises, he con- 
fessed that he had faded wrought the 
change. The woman was not dead, but was 
only in a trance into which he had thrown 
her, and could be restored to her own form, 
again. Being promised forgiveness, he be-. 
gan his incantations, when the ass gradually | 
threw off the furry coat and assumed the’ 
human form. The transformation was 
nearly complc:te, when one of the sons, in 
a sudden access of fury, drove his spear 
through the blacksmith and stopped the 
transformation, so that ever afterward the 
woman had one human foot and one ass’s 
hoof. Many persons told Mr. Parkyns that 
they had actually seen the hoof in question. 

The Bouda exhibits his power in various 
modes, one of which is a kind of possession, 
in which the afflicted person is, as it were, 
semi-demoniacal, and performs feats which 
are utterly impossible to the human body 
in the normal condition. Men and women 
are alike seized with the Bauda madness, 
although the females are naturally more lia- 
ble to its attacks than the men, generally 
accounting for the fact by stating that they 
have rejected the love of some Bouda or 
other. The chief object of the Bouda seems 
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to be to lay a spell on the afflicted persons 
which will cause them to come at his call. 
Consequently, he assumes the shape of the 
hyena, calls the victims at night, and, if they 
are not bound and carefully watched, they 
are forced to go to the hysena, and are then 
devoured. 

A remarkable example of this Bouda ill- 
ness was watched by Mr. Parkyns with the 
greatest care. The afflicted person was a 
servant woman of Rohabaita. The com- 
plaint began by languor and headache, and 
then changed into an ordinary fit of hys- 
terics, together with great pain. 

“It was at this stage that the other ser- 
vants began to suspect that she was under 
the influence of the Bouda. In a short time 
she became quiet, and by degrees sank into 
a state of lethargy, approaching to insensi- 
bility. Either from excellent acting and 
great fortitude, or from real want of feeling, 
the various experiments which were made 
on her seemed to have no more effect than 
they would have had on a mesmeric som- 
nambulist. We pinched her repeatedly; 
but, pinch as hard as we could, she never 
moved ἃ muscle of her face, nor did she 
otherwise express the least sensation. I 
held a bottle of strong sal-volatile under her 
nose, and stopped her mouth; and this hav- 
ing no effect, I steeped some rag in it, and 
placed it in her nostrils; but, although I 
would wager any amount that she had never 
either seen, smelt, or heard of such a prep- 
aration as liquid ammonia, it had no more 
effect on her than rosewater. 

“She held her thumbs tightly inside her 
hands, as if to prevent their being seen. 
On my observing this to a bystander, he 
told me that the thumbs were the Bouda’s 
particular perquisite, and that he would 
allow no person to take them. Conse- 
quently, several persons tried to open her 
hands and get at them; but she resisted 
with what appeared to me wonderful 
strength for a gir), and bit their fingers till 
in more than one instance she drew blood. 
I, among others, made the attempt, and, 
though T got a bite or two for my pains, yet 
either the devil had great respect for me as 
an Englishman and a good Christian, or she 
had for me as her master, for the biting was 
all a sham, and struck me as more like kiss- 
ing than anything else, compared with the 
fearful wounds she had inflicted on the rest 
of the party. 

“T had a string of ornamental amulets 
which I usually wore. having on it many 
charms for various maladies; but I was per- 
fectly aware that none for the Bouda was 
among them. Still, hoping thereby to ex- 
pose the cheat, I asserted that there was a 
very celebrated one, and laid the whole 
string on her face, expecting that she would 

retend to feel the effects, and act accord- 
ingly; but, to my surprise and disappoint- 
ment, she remained quite motionless. Sev- 


eral persons had been round the village to 
look for some talisman, but only one was 
found. On its being applied te her mouth 
she for an instant sprang up, bit at it, and 
tore it, but then laughed, and said it was 
weak, and would not vex him. 

“J here use the masculine gender, 
because, although the patient was a woman, 
the Bouda is supposed to speak through her 
medium; and, of whatever sex they be, the 
sufferers, or rather the spirits, when speak- 
ing of themselves, invariably use that gen- 
der. I deluged her with bucketfuls of 
water, but could not either elicit from her a 
start or a pant, an effect usually produced 
by water suddenly dashed over a person. 

“At night she could not sleep, but be- 
came more restless, and spoke several times. 
She even remarked, in her natural tone of 
voice, that she Was not ill, nor attacked by 
the Bouda, but merely wished to return to 
Adoun. She said this so naturally that I 
was completely taken off my guard, and told 
her that of course she might go, but that 
she must wait till the morrow. The other 
people smiled, and whispered to me that 
it was only a device of the Bouda to get 
ee out into the forest, and then devour 

er. 

By one of those curious coincidences that 
sometimes occur, a hysena, who, accordin 
to the popular ideas was the ancforimed 
Bouda, was heard hooting and laughing 
close to the village for the whole the 
night, that being the only time that Mr. 
Parkyns had known the animal do so dur- 
ing the whole of his stay at Rohabaita. In 


consequence of the presence of the animal, ' 


the young woman was tightly bound, and 
sentinels were placed within and without 
the door of the hut. Whenever the hyena 
called, the womah moaned and started up, 
and once, after she had been quiet for nearly 
an hour, and the inner sentinel had dropped 
off to sleep, the hysena came close to the hut, 
and the woman rose, without her bonds, 
crept on all-fours to the door, and had 
partly succeeded in opening it when one of 
the sentinels made a noise, and she went 
back to her place. In this way she was kept 
under the strictest watch for three days, 
during which time she would neither eat 
nor drink, rejecting even a small piece of 
bread when she had swallowed it,and on the 
third evening she mended and gradually 
recovered. 

If this were imposture, as Mr. Par 
remarks, it is difficult to find a motive. She 
had scarcely any work to do, and the won- 
der is what could make her voluntarily pre- 
fer three days confinement, with pinches, 
cords, cold water, and other’ ill-treatment — 
not to mention that severest of all punish- 
ments to an Abyssinian, total abstinence 
from food and drink. ᾿ 

.According to the people, this enchantment 
is.caused by a Bouda, who has learned the 
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baptismal name of the affected person. This 
is always concealed, and the Abyssinians are 
only known by a sort of nickname, which 
is given by the mother as they leave the 
church. hen, however, a Bouda learns 
the baptismal name, he takes a straw, bends 
it into a circle, mutters charms over it, and 
puts it under a stone. As the straw is bent, 
the illness begins; and should it break, the 
victim dies. 

Charms of certain kinds have a potent 
effect on the Bouda. On one occasion a 

rweakly girl was lying apparently sense- 
ess, on whom Mr. Parkyns had uselessly 
tried, by the application of false charms, to 
produce an effect. Suddenly the woman 
flew into violent convulsions, screaming 
and struggling so that four strong men 
could scarcely hold her. Just then an Am- 
hara soldier entered the outer court, and 
she cried out, “Let me alone and I will 
eak.” This man, it appeared, had heard 
that a patient was ill of the Bouda, and 
kad brought with him a charm of known 
power. 

After much threatening with the amulet, 
accompanied by fierce and frantic rage on 
the part of the possessed, the Boudsa prom- 
ised to come out if food were given him. It 
is remarkable by the way, that the Bouda is 
always of the male sex, and, whether the 
possessed be ἃ man or a woman, always 
uses the masculine gender iu language. The 
rest must be told in Mr. Parkyns’ own 
words : — 

“ A basin was fetched, in which was put a 

uantity of any filth that could be found 
dof fowls, dogs, &c.), and mixed up with a 
little water and some ashes. I took the 
basin myself, and hid it where I was posi- 
tive that she could not see me place it, and 
covered it up with some loose stones which 
were heaped in the corner. The Bouda 
was then told that his supper was prepared, 
and the woman rose and walked down the 
court on all-fours, smelling like a dog on 
either side, until, passing into the yard 
where the basin was, she went straight up 
to it, and, pulling it out from the place where 
it was hidden, devoured its abominable con- 
tents with the utmost greediness. The 
Bouda was then BUR DOSES to leave her, and 
she fell to the ground, as if fainting. From 
this state she recovered her health in a few 
days.” 7 

A somewhat similar sort of possession { 
called Tigritiya. In this case the patient 
falls into a sort of wasting away, without 
apparent cause, and at last sits for several 
days together without eating or speaking. 
Music is the only means of curing a patient, 
who will then spring from the couch on 
which he has lain, apparently, without 
strength to sit up, and will dance with the 
most violent contortions, keeping up the 
exercise with a vigor and pertinacity that 
would tire the strongest man in perfect 
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health. This is a sign that the demon may 
be driven out; and when the music ceases, 
the patient falls to the ground, and then 
begins to speak (always in the person of the. 
demon), demanding all kinds of ornaments 
— sometimes, even if a peo woman, asking 
for the velvet robes and silver-mounted weap- 
ons of a chief. These cannot be obtained 
without much expense, but at last are pro- 
cured, when the dancing is resumed, and, 
after several accessions of the fit, the patient 
takes off all the borrowed ornaments, and 
runs at full speed until the demon sudden! 
departs, and the possessed person loses ail. 
the fictitious strength that had animated 
him, and falls to the earth in a swoon. The 
demon takes his leave, and is deterred from 
returning by the firing of guns, and a guard 
with drawn swords that surrounds the pros- 
trate form of the moaning patient. 


THE architecture of the Abyssinians is 
simple, but characteristic. Houses differ in 
form according to the means of their owner, 
those of the commonalty being merely cir- 
cular huts, while those of the wealthy are 
square and flat-roofed. ; 

A rich man’s house is rather a compli- 
cated piece of architecture. It stands in an 
enclosure, like an Indian compound, and the 
principal gateway is covered and flanked on 
either side by a porter’s lodge, in which 
sleep the actual gate-keeper and other ser- 
vants. Within the enclosure are generally a 
few slight huts of straw, for the reception of 
strangers or servants, About one-fourth of 
the compound is divided by a wall, and con- 
tains the kitchen, store-houses, &c. At the 
end opposite the gateway is the Adderash, 
ar reception room, which is square or ob- 
long, and often of considerable size. The 
roof is flat; but when the room is too large 
to be crossed by beams, only fhe angles are 
roofed in the ordinary way, 80 as to leave an 
octagonal opening in the centre. A wooden 
wall about four or five feet high is next built 
round the opening, and there is then no diff- | 
culty in roofing it. 

The Adderash is divided into three rooms, 
the largest of which is the reception room. 
At the end is the stable, the horses and 
mules passing into it through the reception 
room, The “medeb,” or bed-room (if it 
may be 80 called), is merely a strip of the 
apartment, about eight ἕω wide, separated 
by a partition wall; and if the owner of the 
house should be a married man, the entrance 
of the medeb is closed by acurtain. This 
apartment takes its name from the medeb, 
or divan, which is simply a part of the floor 
raised a foot or so above the rest, about five 
feet in width, and extending for the whole 
length of the room. Opposite the medeb is 
& small alcove, in which is placed the couch 
of the ὍΜΕΣ of the house. This couch, or 
“ erat,” is ἃ stout wooden framework, atross 
which is stretched a network of raw hide 
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thongs, an inch or two in width. These 
contract when drying, and form a tolerably 
elastic bed. 

In warm weather the arat is placed out of 
doors, and is only covered with a slight cloth 
roof. One of these outdoor beds may be 
seen in the illustration No. 2, on page 662, 

The floor of the reception room is covered 
with grass, just as in the olden times even 
palace floors were strewn with rushes. 

henever ἃ, visitor enters, fresh grass is 
strewn to make a clean seat for him, but no 
one thinks of removing that which already 
has become discolored. Consequently, what 
with the continual washing of hands by 

ouring water over them, the spilling of 

eer and mead, and the mud that clings to 
the horses’ feet as they pass to and from 
their stable, the flooring of the house be- 
comes nothing more or less than a ferment- 
ing manure-heap. At last, when even the 
Abyssinian nose can endure it no longer, 
the room is cleared, and left empty for a day 
or two in order to rid it of the intolerable 
odor which still clings to it. ὶ 

Round the walls of the reception room are 
a number of cows’ horns by way of pegs, on 
which are hung the spears, shields, horse- 
accoutrements, drinking-horns, and other 
property of the owner. 

e store-houses contain huge earthen- 
ware jugs, the mouths of which nearly. reach 
the roof of the house, though their bases are 
sunk a yard or so in the ground. The 
Abyssinians value these jars highly, inas- 
much as they are evidences of wealth. 


As to the other two provinces, Shoa and 
Amhara, there is so little difference between 
them and Tigré that there is no need to 
occupy space with them. Practically they 
form one kingdom, just as England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and there is amon 
them a very strong provincial jealousy, anal- 
ogous to that which still prevails amon 
the uneducated members of our own Unite 
Kingdom. Even Mr. Parkyns could not 
resist the feeling, and was a strenuous ad- 
mirer of Tigré, considering the Amharas as 
ferocious and overbearing boors, and despis- 
rae tae Shoas altogether. 

he province of Shoa, however, is by ne 
means a despicable one, as may be seen from 
the following description of the great annual 
feast which is given by the king or prince at 
Easter. This hospitable banquet is on a 
truly royal scale, and is continued for a 
whole week, so that every free man who can 
attend the capital may have an opportunity 
of taking part in it. ,. 

The banqueting foom is a very large and 
lofty chamber, having on one side a cur- 
tained alcove, {n which the prince sits. 
Fresh grape is daily strewn on the floor, and 
round the room are set the tables, which are 
low, circular pieces of wickerwork. It is 
only in such houses that the tables are uni- 
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form in shape or size. Behind the tables 
and ranged along the wall are the body 
guards of the prince, armed with shields and 
a sword much resembling the old Roman 
weapon. Troops of servants are in waiting, 
and before the banquet begins they bring in 
the bread in piles, and place it on the tables. 
Sometimes as many as thirty loaves will be 
placed for each guest, the finest bread being 
always at the top and the coarsest below. 

The object of this arrangement is to suit 
the different ranks of the party. 
highest rank come first, and eat the finest, 
using the second-class bread as table-nap- 
kins. When they have finished, the guests 
of the next rank come in, eat the second- 
lass bread, and wipe their fingers on: the 
ithird-class bread, and so on until the whole 
‘is consumed. 

Round the room are hung rows of shields, 
fion skins, and mantles of honor to be con- 
ferred by the prince on his subjects, while 
‘above then is a wide carpet, on which are 
depicted lions, camels, horses, and other ani- 
mals. 


All being ready, the guests assemble, and 
the prince takes his seat in the alcove, 
where he gives audience. Professional mu- 
sicians enliven the scene with their instru- 
ments, and professional dancers aid their 
efforts. In the mean time, the guests are 
eating as fast as they can, the servants car- 
rying meat from one guest to the other, and 
making up neat little sausages of meat, 
bread, and pepper, which they put adroitly 
into the mouths of the guests. As in more 
civilized lands, it is always better to propiti- 
ate the servants, because they can give the 
best parts of the meat to those whom they 
like, and reserve the gristle and toughest 
parts for those who displease them. 

The politer guests, having by means of 
two or three pounds of meat, a pile of bread, 
and a gallon or so of mead, taken the edge 
off their own appetites, make up similarly 
seasoned balls, and put them into their 
neighbors’ mouths. This is done with such 
rapidity that a man who happens to have 
made himself agreeable to his right and left 
hand neighbors is nearly choked by the 
haste with which etiquette requires that he 
shall despatch the highly-spiced morsels. 

After this preliminary portion of the feast, 
in which cooked mutton is mostly employed, 
acting as a provocative to the real banquet 
which is to follow, the servants bring in raw 
meat still warm with life, and cut from a 
cow that has been slaughtered at the door 
while the mutton and bread has been con- 
sumed. 

The giver of the feast sits in his alcove, 
and below him are the armed guards. The 
guests sit at wickerwork.tables, using their 
curved swords with the national adroitness, 
and servants wait on the guests carrying 
there pieces of raw beef about. The liquids, 
y the way, are drunk from horns, which are 
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always served by women. In the centre are 

the musicians, playing the curious fiddle and 

ee of Shoa, and a little further on are the 
ncers. 


As to the other tribes which are either in 
or about Abyssinia, a very few words must 
suffice for them. 

There is one curious and very wild tribe, 
known by the name of Barga. They are 
inborn marauders, executing their raids 
with marvellous rapidity and skill. So 
clever are they at concealing themselves, 
that even on an open plain, where there is 
not the least cover, they manage to dispose 
of themselves in such a way as to deceive 
an eye unpractised in their arts. 

Once Mr. Perey ne was passing through a 
district over which one of the bush fires had 
swept, when he was astonished by the excla- 
mation of his guide, that Barea were in 
sight, pointing at the same time to a dead 
tree, standing on an eminence at a distance 
of several hundred yards, and charred black 
by last year’s fires. “All I saw was a 
charred stump of a tree, and a few black- 
ened oa or stones lying at its foot. The 
hunter declared that neither the tree nor 
the stones were there the last time that he 
penned, and that they were simply naked 

area, who had placed themselves in that 
position to observe us, having no doubt 
seen us for some time, and prepared them- 
selves, 

“T could scarcely believe it possible that 
they should remain so motionless, and de- 
termined to explore a little. The rest of 
the party advised me to continue quietly in 
the road, as it was possible that, from our 
presenting a rather formidable appearance, 
we should pass unmolested; but, so confi- 
dent was I of his mistake, that, telling the 
rest to go on slowly as if nothing had hap- 
pened, I dropped into the long grass and 
stalked toward them. A shot from my rifle, 
at a long distance (I did not venture too 
close), acted on the tree and stones as 
promptly as the fiddle of Orpheus, but with 
the contrary effect, for the tree disappeared, 
and the stones and logs, instead of running 
after me, ran in the opposite direction. 

“T was never more surprised in my life, 
for so complete was the deception, that even 
up to the time I fired I could have declared 
the oblects before me were vegetable or 
mineral — anything but animal. The fact 
was that the cunning rascals who repre- 
sented stones were lying flat, with their lit- 
tle round shields placed before them as 
screens.” : : 

Some of the wild tribes of India act in the 
saine manner. There is a well-known story 
of an officer on the march, who was 80 com- 
pletely deceived that he stood close by one 
of these metamorphosed men for some time, 
and at last hung his helmet on a projecting 
bough. This was nothing more ὃ 
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leg of the dark savage, who was standing 
on his head, with his Jimbs fantastically dis- 
po to represent the branches of an old 
ee-stump, the illusion being heightened 
by the spear-shafta, which did duty for the 
smaller branches. This mark of confidence 
was too much for the gravity of the savage 
who burst into a shriek of laughter, turn 
head-over-heels, and disappeared into the 
jungle, the helmet still attached to his leg. 
These clever and withal amusing marav- 
ders are very thorns in the side of the Abys- 
sinians, who never know when the Barea 
may not be upon them. In many respects 
they resemble the warlike tribes of the Red 
Indians, though they are certainly superior 
to them in size and strength. ey will 
follow a travelling party for.days, giving not 
an indication of their presence, and speak- 
ing to one another wholly by signs, of which 
they have an extensive vocabulary. But 
they will never show themselves until the 
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time comes for striking the long-meditated 
blow, when they will make their attack, and 
then vanish as mysteriously as they had 
come. On one occasion nearly two hundred 
Barea came overnight to the outskirts of 8 
village, and there lay in wait. In the early 
morning, two of the principal men of the 
village, one a man who was celebrated for 
his majestic and somewhat pompous de- 
meanor, took a walk toward their cotton- 
fields, and found themselves in the rtidst of 
the Barea, who captured them, and carried 
them off to be sold as slaves to the Arabs, 
who would probably sell them again to the 
Turks. 

When the Barea encamp round a village, 
they keep themselves warm for the night 
by the ingenious plan of each man digging 
a hole in the ground, mak’ng ἃ small fire in 
it, and squatting over it enveloped in his 
cloth, so as to retain the heat and to pre- 
vent the fire from being seen. 


THE GALLAS. 


SURROUNDING a very considerable por- 
tion of Abyssinia proper are various tribes 
of the fierce and warlike GALLAS, 

The Galla men are a fine and even hand- 
fome race, extremely variable in the hue of 
their skin, as may be ennoeee from the 
very large extent of ground which is inhab- 
\ted by their tribes. Moreover, they have 
mixed considerably with the Abyssinians 
proper, and are often employed as slaves by 
them. Female Galla slaves are frequently 
kept in the households of Abyssinians, and 
the consequence is, that a mixed progeny 
has sprung up which partakes of the charac- 
teristics of both parents. This has taken 
place considerably in Shoa, where the Gala 
element is very conspicuous among the pop- 
ulation. As a rule, however, they are much 
darker than the Abyssinians, a circumstance 
which has induced Mr. Johnstone to derive 
their name from the word “ calla,” or black. 
Their language is a dialect of the Amhara 
tongue, but varied, like their skins, accord- 
ing to the precise ΡΣ ΝΣ of the tribe. 

The features of the Gallas have none of 
the negro characteristics, such as the length 
of the skull, the contracted (though not 
receding) forehead, and the full develop- 
ment of the lips and jaws. The hair resem- 
bles that of the Abyssinians, and is dressed 
in various, modes. Sometimes it is formed 
into long, narrow plaits, Henyine nearly to 
the shoulders, and in others it is frizzed out 
into tufts. The most singular way of dress- 
ing the hair is to collect it into three divi- 
sions, one occupying the top of the head, and 
one crossing each temple. The divided 
tresses being then combed and frizzed to 


has a most comical aspect, and has been 
likened to the ace of clubs. 

The young women are bold and hand- 
some, but are anything but good-looking 
when they grow old. Three old women 
who visited Mr. Johnstone, and evidently 
acted as spies, were remarkable for their 
ugliness. They wore the hair in the usual 
multitudinous plaits, which they had con- 
nected by means of threads, so as to form 
them into a continuous curtain, and had 
been exceedingly lavish of butter. They 
wore a sort of soft leather petticoat, and had 
on their feet a simple sandal of ox-hide, 
fastened to the foot by a lap passing over 
the great toe, and a εἰ τε over the instep. 
They came ostensibly to sell tobacco and 
ropes. The latter articles they made even 
while they were bargaining, a bundle of 
hemp being fastened to their girdles in 
front, and the ropes, as fast as they were 
twisted, being coiled round their waists. 

The Gallas are a warlike race, and far 
more courageous than the Abyssinians, who 
are more given to vaporing than fighting. 
When they return home after a victory they 
celebrate a curious and violent dance, called 
the Buffalo Dance. A head and the attached 
skin of a buffalo is laid on the ground, and 
the men assemble round it armed as if for 
war, with their spears and crooked swords, 
They then dance vigorously round the buf- 
falo skin, leaping high in the air, striking 
with their swords, and thrusting with their 

ars, and going through all the mancwuvres 
of killing the animal. The women take an 
active part in the dance. It is illustrated 


in the engraving No. 1, on the preceding 
e 
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THE DANKALLI AND SOMAULI. 


THEN there are the Dankalli and Somauli 
tribes, each of them subdivided into a num- 
ber of smaller tribes, and having some traits 
peculiar to themselves, and others common 
to the Abyssinians proper. Indeed, Mr. 
Johnstone remarks that he has no doubt 
that, although they are now distinct nations, 
ΟΕ are derived from a common origin. 

he Somaulis are a warlike people, and, 
instead of the spears and shields which are 
almost the universal weapons through this 
part of Africa, they carry light bows and large 
quivers, which hang under the left arm by a 
broad strap passed over the same shoulder. 
The bow, though light, is very strong, and 
is much after the classical or Cupid’s bow 
form. In consequence of this shape, when 
the arrow is discharged, the string comes 
quickly against the handle, and if the 
archer be inexpert his thumb gets a vio- 
lent blow. 

The quiver is made of an emptied gourd, 
the mouth of which is closed with a cover 
like that which is represented on several of 
the African quivers mentioned in this work. 
It contains about a dozen arrows, about a 
foot in length, and made of a hollow reed. 
Each is armed with a head of blue steel 
shaped something like the ace of spades, and 
having its neck sup nen SG into a spike 
about an inch and a half long; this is not 
attached to the arrow, but is loose, and when 
wanted for use the spike is simply 8511. —~ 
into the unfeathered end of the hollow shaft. 
Of course, when the weapon strikes its ob- 
ject, the shaft falls off, and the head, which 
is poisoned, remains in the wound, and soon 
causes death. 

Instead of the sword, they carry a knife 
with a blade about eight inches in length 
the handle being merely a piece of woo 


rounded, and slightly hollowed to give a 
firmer grasp. 

The dress of the men consists of a “ fotah,” 
or waist cloth, and a robe called the “ sarree.” 
Differing in use, these cloths are of exactly 
the same shape and size, i. 6. about eleven 
feet in length. The fotah is wound twice 
round the waist, the end being tucked in 
behind, and the whole garment made secure 
by the broad belt which holds the knife. 

he sarree is worn in robe fashion, round 
the body, and a man of taste disposes it so as 
to show off the two broad stripes of blue or 
scarlet at the end. 

The women also wear the fotah, over 
which, when out of doors, they wear a long 
blue skirt without sleeves, and very open 
down the front. This is laid aside in the 
house, where nothing but the fotah is worn. 
The mode of dressing the hair into a con- 
tinuous veil has been already mentioned, 
and Mr. Johnstone was fortunate enough to 
witness the process of dressing “ this entan- 
gled mass, which reminded me of the hair of 
Samson, interwoven with the web of the 
loom. The lady whose hair was to be oper- 
ated upon sat upon a stone in the court 
beneath one of our windows, and behind her, 
on her knees, was a stout slave-girl, who 
held in both hands a long-handled wooden 
fork-like comb, having four very strong 
prongs, which she dragged through the 
woolly, greasy, and black hair of her mis- 
tress, with the force of a groom currying a 
horse’s tail.” 

The particular sub-tribe to which the peo- 
ple belong is denoted by sundry incised 
marks, which are cut with a fragment of 
obsidian, and are formed into patterns which 
sometimes extend over the whole back and 
breast. 
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NUBIANS AND HAMRAN ARABS, 


TINT OF THE NUBIAN SKIN—DRESS AND WEAPONS OF TITE MEN— PECULIAR SWORD AND SHIELD~ 
DRESS OF THE WOMEN — RAHAT, OR THONG APRON — AMULETS —NUBIAN ARCHITECTURE — THE 
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ING — ADMIRABLE 


HORSEMANSHIP — CATCHING BABOONS—— HUNTING THE LION—CATCHING A 


BUFFALO BY THE TAIL-—— HARPOONING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


INASMUCH as, in spite of the continual con- 
tact with civilization, caused by their locality 
on the Nile bank, the Nubians have pre- 
served their ancient style of dress and much 
of their ancient manners, they deserve a 
place in this work, 

In color the Nubians are mostly black, 
some being of quite a jetty hue, while others 
are of muchlightercolor, Evenin the black- 
est Nubian, however, the tint of the skin is 
not that of the tropical negro, but there is a 
certain transparency about it, which,in the 
sunbeams, gives a sort of amber hue to the 
limbs. Besides being a fine and well-built 
race, the Nubians possess pleasing features, 
the only fault being that the lower part of the 
face is somewhat apt to project. 

While young the boys wear no clothing 
whatever, but when adult they wear short 
trousers, a shirt, and a kind of large scarf 
which passes over the left shoulder, and is 
fastened by a girdle round the waist. Being 
Mahometans, they shave the hair except one 
tuft on the crown, and cover their bare heads 
with a white cotton cap. 

The Nubian men mostly go armed accord- 
ing to their ability. The usual weapons are 
the sword, dagger, spear, and shield. The 
sword is shaped somewhat like that of the 
Abyssinian, but the curve is not so abrupt. 
The general style of the weapon, however, 
and the shape of the handle, proclaim a com- 
mon origin. With some of the Nubians the 
favorite weapon is the straight sword, like 
that of the Ἡβαται Arabs, which will be 


deacribed in a future page. 


Perhaps on account of the facility which 
the Nile affords for travelling into South Cen- 
tral Africa, they wear a dagger fastened to 
the left arm just above the elbow, exactly as 
do several of’ the tribes that are found near 
the sources of the Nile. This dagger is short 
and crooked, and is kept in ἃ στοά leathern 
sheath, and, on account of its position on the 
arm, is covered by the garments. The spear 
is simply the ordinary wooden shaft with an 
iron head, and has nothing about it specially 
worthy of notice. 

The shield, however, is remarkable for its 
structure. It is generally made of the hide 
of the hippopotamus or of crocodile skin, and 
is easily known by the projecting boss in the. 
centre. The hide is stretched on ἃ wooden 
framework, and the boss is made of a sepa- 
rate piece of skin. The Nubians value these 
shields very highly, and, in consequence, it is 
extremely difficult to procure them. 

The women are dressed after the usual 
African manner. As girls they wear noth- 
ing but alittle apron of leathern thongs called 
aYrihat, This apron is about nine inches or 
a foot in width, and perleps six or seven in 
depth, and in general appearance resembles 
that of the Kaffir girl. Instead of being cut 
from one piece of leather, each thong is a 
separate strip of hide, scarcely thicker than 
packthread, and knotted by the middle to the 
thong which passes round the waist. The 
apron is dyed of a brick-red color, and, after 
it has been in use for any time, becomes so 
saturated with the castor-oil which stands 
these primitive belles in lieu of clothing, that 
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the smell] is unendurable. Travellers often 
purchase them from the Nubian girls, who, 
as a rulc, are Ne eeee willing to sell them, 
but the buyers are obliged to hang their pur- 
chases on the top of the mast for a month or 
so, before they can be taken into the cabin. 
One of these aprons in my collection has still 
the fimiliar castor-oil odor about it, though 
many years have passed since it was pur- 
chased from ἃ Nubian girl. 

Of course they wear as many ornaments as 
they can procure; and some of these, which 
are handed down from one generation to 
another, are of great value. Few character- 
istics are more striking toan observant trav- 
eller than the fact that a Nubian girl whose 
whole dress may perhaps be worth three- 
pence, and who really could not afford to 
wear any clothing atall if it cost sixpence, 
will yet carry on -her neck, her wrists, her 
ankles, and in her ears, a quantity of gold 
sufficient to purchase a handsome equipment. 

It is rather a remarkable point that these 
aprons always beome narrower toward the 
left side. The daughters of wealthy parents, 
though they wear no clothing except the 
apron, still contrive to satisfy the instinctive 
love of dress by covering the leathern thongs 
with beads, white shells, and pieces of silver 
twisted round them. When the girls marry, 
they retain the apron, but wear over it a loose 
garment, which passes over one shoulder, 
and hangs as low as the knee. 

The ornaments with which they profusely 
decorate their persons are of various materi- 
als, according to the wealth of the woman 
who owns them. Those of the wealthy are 
of gold and silver, while those of the poorer 
class are of buffalo horn, brass, and similar 
materials. The metal amulets are of acres- 
cent shape, and are open at one side,so as to 
be clasped on the arm or removed, accord- 
ing to the wearer's pleasure. 

The hairis dressed in a way that recalls 
the ancient Egyptian woman to the traveller. 
It is jetty black and tolerahbly long, and is 
twisted with hundreds of small and straight 
tresses, generally finished off at the tips with 
little knobs of yellow clay, which look at a 
distance as if they were little lumps of gold. 
Amulets of different kinds are woven into 
the locks, and the whole is so saturated with 
castor-oil that an experienced traveller who 
wishes to talk to a Nubian woman takes 
care to secure the windward side, and not to 
approach nearer than is absolutely needful. 
As arule, the Nubian women are not so dark 
as the men, but approach nearly to a coffee 
tint. 

“Two beautiful young Nubian women 
visited me in my boat, with hair in the little 
pa finished off with lumps of yellow clay, 

urnished like golden tags, soft deep bronze 
skins, and lips and eyes fit for Iris and Athor. 
Their very dress and ornaments were the 
same as those represented in the tombs,and 
I felt inclined to ask them how many 
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sand years old they were.” (Lady Duff Gor- 
don’s * Letters form Egypt 

The same writer well remarks that the 
whole ceuntry is a alimpsest, in which 
the Bible is written over Herodotus, and 
the Koran over the Bible. In the towns 
the Koran is most visible; in the country, 
Iferodotus. 

One of these graceful Nubian girls is 
represented in the frontispiece to this vol- 
ume. 

The amulets which have been just men- 
tioned are worn by men and women alike, 
and are sewed up in red leather cases like 
those of the Bornuans. It is an essential 
part of their efficacy that their contents 
should not be known, and if once a case be 
opened, the enclosed amulet loses its power. 
The men often wear great numbers of them, 
tying them on their arms above the elbows. 

The houses in which the Nubians live, or 
rather in which they sleep, are of very sim- 
ple construction. Residing among the ruins 
of palaces, the Nubians have never learned 
to build anything better than a mud hut. 
These huts are of much the same shape as the 
old Ecyptian buildings, being squared tow- 
ers, large at the base, and decreasing toward 
the top, which is square, and in the better 
class of house answers as a terrace. The 
roof is covered with palm branches, and 
every good house possesses a sort of court- 
yard surrounded by walls, in which the 
women can pursue their different vocations 
while sheltered from the sun. 

Granaries are seen near every village, 
and consist of shallow pits sunk in the 
ground and covered with a sort of white 
plaster. The villages also possess a shed 
for the reception of strangers, and each 
house has a jar of fresh water always kept 
ready for use. 

Fortunately for themselves, the Nubians 
are both proud and fond of their country; 
and, although they are despised by the 
Arabs to such an extent that a Nubian 
always tries to pass himself off as an Arab 
whenever he has the opportunity, they are 
ever boasting of the many perfections of 
the land which they thus reject. 

How long the Nubians may possess this 
land is doubtful. The Turk, “ under whose 
foot no grass grows,” is doing his best to 
depopulate the country. The men are pressed 
for soldiers, as many as thirty per cent. 
having been carried off in one conscription 
and they are always being seized for force 
labor — i. e. a life somewhat worse than that 
of plantation slaves. Consequently, as soon 
as they take alarm, they leave their village 
and escape into the interior. apr saede τ 
their crops and allowing them to peris 
rather than serve under the hated rule of 
the Turk. The least resistance, or show of 
resistance, is punished by death, and several 
travellers have related incidents of cold- 
blooded cruelty which seem almost too hor- 
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rible to tell, but which were taken quite as 
matters of ordinary occurrenee. Taxation, 
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place, namely, the depopulation of the land, 
and the gradual lessening of the number 


too, is carried out to a simply ruinous ex- | of tax-payers. 


tent, and the natural result is fast taking 


THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


To describe, however briefly, all the tribes 
Which inhabit the vast district called Arabia, 


the recovery of the sword after an unsuc- 
cessful blow. Sir S. Baker, to whom we 


would be a task far beyond the pretensions | are indebted for an account of this remark- 
of this work. Some have advanced very: able tribe, says that a Hamran Arab, with 


far in civilization, while others have re- 
tained, with certain modifications, their 
patie and almost savage mode οὐ life. 

shall therefore select these latter tribes 
as examples of the Arab life, aud shall 
brietly describe on’ or two of the most char- 
acieristic examples. 


Soutit of Cassala there is a remarkable 
tribe of Arabs known as the Hamrans, who 
are celebrated through all the country for 
their skill in hunting. They possess the 
well-cut features and other characteristics 
of the Arab race, and are only to be distin- 
guished by the style of wearing the hair. 
They permit the fae to grow to a great 
length, part it down the middle, and care- 
fully train i¢ into long curls. Each man 
always carries the only two weapons he 
cares about, namely, the sword a shield, 
The latter is of no very great size, is circu- 
lar in shape, and about two feet in diameter, 
With a boss in the centre much like that of 
the Nubian shield already described. 1ὺ is 
made of the skin of the hippopotamus, and, 
being meant for use and not for show, is 
hever ormunented. 

As to the sword, it is the chief friend of 
the Πα Arab’s life, and he looks upon 
it with a sort of chivalric respect. It is 
straight, double-edged, and is furnished with 
a cross-handle, like that of the ancient Cru- 
saders, from whom the fashion seems to 
have been borrowed. The blades are of 
European make, and the Arabs are excel- 
lent judges of steel, valuing a good blade 
above everything. They keep both edges 
literally as sharp as razors, and prove the 
fact by shaving with them. When a Ham- 
ran Arab is travelling and comes to a halt, 
the first thing he does after seating himself 
is to draw his sword and examine both 
edevs with the keenest attention. 16 then 
sharpens the weapon upon his leathern 
shield, and when he can shave the hair 
on his own arm with both edges, he care- 
fully returns the blade into the sheath. 

The length of the blade is three feet, and 
the handle is about six inches long, so 
that the weapon is a very weighty one, and 
a fair blow from its keen edge will cut a 
man in two. Still, it is not serviceable 
in single combat, as, although its weight 
renders a successful blow fatal, it prevents 


his sword and shield, would be at the mercy 
of an ordinary swordsman. He ean cut and 
slash with wonderful energy, but knows noth- 
ing of using the point or parrying, so that, 
if afeint be made at his head, he will instine- 
lively raise the shield, and lay his whole body 
open to the point of his adversary’s sword. 

The seabbard in which the sword is car- 
ried is very ingeniously made of two strips 
of soft and elastic wood, slightly hollowed 
to receive the blade, and covered with lea- 
ther. The absurd metal scabbards still in 
use in our army would be scorned by an 
Arab, who knows the value of a keen edge 
to his weapon. On the seabbard are fitted 
two projecting pieces of leather. When 
the Arab is on the march, he slings the 
sword on the pommel of his saddle, and 
passes his leg between these leather pro- 
jections, so that the sword is held in its 
place, and docs not jump and bang against 
the sides of the horse. 

Armed with merely the sword, these 
mighty hunters attack all kinds of game, 
and match themselves with equal coolness 
against the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
giraffe, the lion, or the antelope. Their 
mode of procedure is almost invariably the 
sane. They single out some particular 
animal, and contrive to cut the tendon of 
the hind leg with a blow of the sword, thus 
rendering the unfortunate beast helpless. 

When they chase the elephant, they pro- 
ceedin the following manner. The elephant 
hunters, or aggagecrs, as they call them- 
selves, convert their swords into two-handed 
weapons by wrapping thin cord very closely 
round the blade, for about nine inches from 
the handle. The guarded portion of the 
blade is held in the right hand, and the hilt 
in the left. 

Two hunters generally set out in chase of 
the elephant. Having selected the bull 
with the largest tusks, they separate it from 
its fellows, and irritate it until it charges 
them. Onc of the aggageers takes on him- 
self this duty, and draws the attention of 
the elephant upon himself. The irritated 
animal makes its furious onset, and goes off 
at full speed after the aggageer, who care- 
fully accommodates his pace to that of the 
elephant, so that it always thinks it is going 
to catch him, and forgets that he has a com- 
paniou. 
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Meanwhile, the other aggageer rides close 
to the side of the elephant, draws his sword, 
springs to the ground, bounds alongside of 
the elephant, delivers one tremendous cut 
on the ankle of the hind foot, and springs 
again on his horse. As soon as the elephant 
puts the injured foot on the ground, the 
joint becomes Gslocated, and the foot turns 
up like an old shoe. The animal is now 
helpless, and, while its attention is still en- 
gaged by the aggageer whom it has been 
pursuing, the swordsman passes to its other 
side, slashes the ankle of the remaining 
leg, and brings the animal toa dead halt. 
The sword is carefully wiped, sharpened, 
and returned to the sheath, while the 
wounded elephant sinks to the ground, and 
in a short time dics from loss of blood. 
Thus one man will kill an elephant with two 
blows of a sword: 

It is evident that such hunting as this 
requires the most perfect horsemanship, and 
it is accordingly found that the Haimran 
Arabs are among the best horsemen in the 
world. They and their steeds seem to be 
actuated by one spirit, and they sit as if the 
horse and his rider were but one animal. 
In his travels in Abyssinia Sir S. Baker 
gives a very graphic account of their mode 
of riding. 

Hardiy were we mounted and fairly 
started, than the monkcy-like agility of our 
aggageers was displayed in a variety of 
antics, that were far more suited to perform- 
ance in a circus than to a party of steady 
and experienced hunters, who wished to 
reserve the strength of their horses for a 
trying journey. 

“Abou Do was mounted on a beautiful 
Abyssinian horse, a gray; Suleiman rode ¢ 
rough and inferior-looking beast; while lit- 
tle Jali, who was the pet of the party, rode 
ἃ gray mare, not exceeding fourteen hands 
in height, which matched her rider exactly 
in fire, spirit, and speed. Never was there 
amore perfect picture of a wild Arab horse- 
man than Jali on his mare. Hardly was he 
in the saddle, than away flew the mare over 
the loose shingles that formed the dry bed 
of the river, scattering the rounded pebbles 
in the air from her flinty hoofs, while her 
rider in the vigor of delight threw himself 
almost under her belly while at full specd, 
and picked up stones from the ground, which 
he flung, and again caught as they descended. 

“Never were there more complete Cen- 
taurs than these Hamran Arabs; the horse 
and man appeared to be one animal, and 
that of the most elastic nature, that could 
twist and turn with the suppleness of a 
snake; the fact of their separate being was 
proved by the rider springing to the earth 
with his drawn sword while the horse was 
in full gallop over rough and difficult ground 
and, clutching the mane, he again vaulted 
into the saddle with the agility of a monkey, 
without once checking the speed. 
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“The fact of being on horseback had 
suddenly altered the character of these 
Arabs; from a sedate and proud bearing 
they had become the Wildest examples of 
the most savage disciples of Nimrod; ex- 
cited by enthusiasm, they shook their naked 
blades aloft till the steel trembled in their 
grasp, and ὙΠῸ they dashed, over rocks, 
through thorny bush, across ravines, up and 
down steep inclinations, engaging in a 
mimic hunt, and going through the various 
ets supposed to occur in the attack of a 
furious elephant.” 

This capability of snatching up articles 
from the ground stands the hunters in good 
stead. If, for example, they should come 
across a flock of sheep, each man will dash 
through the flock, stoop from his saddle, 
pick up a lamb, and ride off with 11. They 
can even catch far more active prey than 
the lamb or kid. On one occasion, as the 
party were travelling along, they came upon 
a large troop of baboons, who had been 
gathering gum arabic from the mimosas. 
“Would the lady like to have a baboon ?” 
asked Jali, the smallest and most excitable 
of the party. 

Three of the hunters dashed off in pursuit 
of the baboons, and in spite of the rough 
grourd soon got among them. Stooping 
from their saddles, two of the aggagecrs 
snatched each a young baboon from its 
mother, placed it on the neck of the horse, 
and rode off with it. Strange to say, the 
captive did not attempt to escape, nor even 
to bite, but clung convulsively to the mane 
of the horse, screaming with fear. As svon 
as they halted, the hunters πὰ οὐὲς some 
mimosa bark from the trees, bound the 
baboons, and with their heavy whips in- 
flicted a severe flogging on the poor beasts. 
This was to make them humble, and. pre- 
yent them from biting. NHowever, in the 
course of the next halt, when the baboons 
were tied to trees, one of them contrived to 
strangle itself in its struggles to escape, and 
the other bit through its bonds and made off 
unseen. 

For such work as this, the hunter must 
be able to stop his horse in a moment, and 
accordingly the bit must be a very severe 
onc. The saddle is a very clumsy affair, 
made of wood and unstuffed, while the stir- 
rups are only large enough to admit the 
great toe. 

The rhinoceros gives far more trcuble to 
the hunters than the elephant. It is much 
swifter, more active, and can turn more rap- 
idly, spinning round as if on a pivot, and 
baffling their attemps to get at its hind leg. 
Unlike the elephant, it can charge on three 
legs, so that a single wound does not disable 
it. Still the Hamran Arabs always kill the 
rhinoceros when they can, as its skin will 

roduce hide for seven shields, each piece 
Εἰς worth two dollars, and the horn is 
cold to the Abyssinians as material for 
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sword hilts, the best horn fetching two dol- 
lars per pound. 

Lion-hunting is not a favorite pursuit 
with the Hamrans, a8 they gain little if suc- 
cessful, and they seldom come out of the 
contest without having suffered severely. 
They always try to slash the animal across 
the loins, as a blow in that spot disables it 
instantly, and prevents it from leaping. 
Sometimes the lion springs on the crupper 
of the horse, and then a back-handed low 
is delivered with the two-edged sword, 
mostly with fatal effect. 

The buffalo, fierce and active as it is, they 
hunt with the sword. Nothing, perhaps, 
shows the splendid horsemanship and dar- 
ing courage of the Hamrans better than a 
scene which was witnessed by Sir 8. Baker. 

A large herd of buffalocs was seen and 
instantly charged by the aggageers, and, 
while the buffaloes and hunters were mixed 
together in one mass, the irrepressible little 
Jali suddenly leaned forward, and seized 
the tail of a fine young buffalo, some twelve 
hands high, Two other hunters leaped 
from their horses, snatched off their belts, 
and actually succeeded in taking the animal 
alive. This was a great prize, as it would 
be sold for a considerable sum at Cassala,. 
Now as Jali was barely five feet three inches 
in height, and very slightly made, such a 
feat as seizing and finelly capturing a pow- 
erful animal like a buffalo bull was really a 
wonderful one. 

They are as active on foot as on horse- 
back. On one occasion, three of them, Jali 
of course being one, were so excited with 
the chase of a wounded elephant that they 
actually leaped from their horses and pur- 
sued the animal on foot. The clephant was 
mad with rage, but seemed instinctively to 
know that his enemies wanted to get behind 
him, and always turned in time to prevent 
them. Active as monkeys, the aggageers 
managed to save themselves from the 
charges of the elephant, in spite of deep 
sand, which impeded them, while it had no 
effect on the elephant. Time after time he 
was within a yard or so of one of the hun- 
ters, when the other two saved him by 
dashing upon either flank, and so diverting 
his attention. 

They hunt the hippopotamus as success- 
fully as they chase the elephant, and are 
as mighty hunters in the water as upon 
land. In this chase they exchange the sword 
and shield for the harpoon and mieten: The 
former weapon is made on exactly the same 
principle as that which has already been 
described when treating of the ip Beet: 
mus hunters of South Central Africa, but 
it is much lighter. The shaft is a stout 
bamboo about ten feet in length, and the 
head is a piece of soft steel about a foot 
long, sharply pointed at one end and having 
a single stout barb. One end of a rope, 


about twenty feet in length, is firmly at-. 
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tached to the head, and to the other end is 
fastened a float made of a very light wood 
called ambatch, which is also used for mak- 
ing canoes and rafts. 

When the hunter sees a hippopotamus, 
and means to attack it, he puts on his hunt- 
ing dress, 7. 6. he braces a leathern belt 
round his waist, and takes off all his clothes, 
He theu fixes th: iron head on the bamboo 
shaft, winds the rope round the latter, and 
boldly enters the water, holding the har- 
poon in the right hand and the ambatch 
float in the left. As soon as he comes 
within striking distance of his victim, the 
harpoon is hurled, and the hunter trics te 
find a spot in which the infuriated animal 
cannot reach him. The wounded hippopot- 
amus dashes about, first in the river, then 
on the bank, and then in the river again. al- 
ways trailing after it the rope and float, and 
so weakening itself, and allowing its ene- 
mies to track it. Sooner or later they con- 
trive to seize the end, drag the cain near 
the bank, and then with their lances put it 
to death. 

Often, when they have brought the hip- 
popotamus to the shore, it charges open- 
mouthed at its tormentors. Some of them 
receive it with spears, while others, though 
unarmed, boldly await its onset, and flin 
handfuls of sand into its eyes. The san 
really scems to cause more pain and annoy- 
ance thin the spears, and the animal never 
can withstand it, but retreats to the water 
to wash the sand out of its eyes. In the 
mean time, weapon after weapon is plunged 
into its body, until at last loss of blood 
begins to tell upon it, and by degrees it 
yields up its Hie. 

Sir S. Baker gives a most animated de- 
scription of one of these strange hunts. 

One of the old Hamran hunters, named 
Abou Do—an abbreviated version of a very 
long string of names— was celebrated as a 
howarti, or hippopotamus hunter. This fine 
old man, some seventy years of agc, was one 
of the finest conceivable specimens of hu- 
manity. In spite of his great age, his tall 
form, six feet two in height, was as straight 
as in early youth, his gray locks hung in 
thick “ει: over his shoulders, and his 
bronze features were those of an ancient 
statue. Despising all encumbrances of 
dress, he stepped from rock to rock 88 
lighty as a goat, and, dripping with water. 
and bearing his spear in his hand, he looke 
avery Neptune. The hunters came upon a 
herd of hippopotami in a pool, but found 
that they were too much awake to be safely 
attacked. 

“ About half a mile below this spot, as 
we clambered over the intervening rocks 
through a gorge which formed a powerful 
rapid, I observed, in a small pool just below 
the rapid, an immense head.of a hippopota- 
mus close to a perpendicular rock that 
formed a wall to the river, about six feet 
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above the surface. I pointed out the hippo 
to old Abou Do, who had not seen it. 

“ At once the gravity of the old Arab dis- 
appeared, and the energy of the hunter was 
exhibited as he motioned us to remain, 
while he ran nimbly behind the thick 
screen of bushes for about a hundred and 
fifty yards below the spot where the hippo 
was unconsciously basking, with his ugly 
head above the surface. Plunging into the 

id torrent, the veteran hunter was carried 
some distance down the stream, but, breast- 
ing the powerful current, he landed upon 
the rocks on the opposite side, and, retiring 
to some distance from the river, he quickly 
advanced toward the spot beneath whic 
the hippopotamus was lying. I had a fine 
view of the scene, as I was lying concealed 
exactly opposite the hippo, who had disap- 
peared beneath the water. 

“Abou Do now stealthily approached the 
ledge of rock beneath which he had ex- 

ected to see the head of the animal; his 
ong, sinewy arm was raised, with the 
harpoon ready to strike as he carefully 
advanced. At length he reached the edge 
of the perpendicular rock, the hippo had 
vanished, but, far from exhibiting surprise, 
the old Arab remained standing on the 
sharp ledge, unchanged in attitude. 

“No figure of bronze could have been 
more rigid than that of the old river-king, 
as he stood erect upon the rock with the left 
foot advanced, and the harpoon poised in 
his ready right hand above his head, while 
in the left he held the loose coils of rope 
attached to the ambatch buoy. For about 
three minutes he stood like a statue, gazing 
intently into the clear and deep water be- 
ueath his feet. 

“1 watched eagerly for the reappearance 
of the hippo; the surface of the water was 
still barren, when suddenly the right arm of 
the statue descended like lightning, and the 
harpoon shot perpendicularly into the pool 
with the speed of an arrow. What river- 
fiend answered to the summons? In an 
instant an enormous pair of open jaws 
appeared, followed by the ungainly head 
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and form of the furious hippopotamus, who, 
springing half out of the water, lashed the 
river into foam, and, disdaining the conceal- 
ment of the deep pool, he charged straight 
up the violent rapids. (See engravin Ν᾿ 0. 
1, on the next page. ith extraordinary 
power he breasted the descending stream; 
gaining ἃ footing in the rapids, about five 
fees deep, he ploughed his way against the 
broken waves, sending them in showers of 
spray upon all sides, and upon gaining 
broader shallows he tore along through the 
water, with the buoyant float hopping be- 
hind him along the surface, until he landed 
from the river, started at full gallop along 
the dry shingly bed, and at length disap- 
peared in the thorny nabbuk jungle.” 

During one of these flights, the hippopot- 
amus took it into his head that the ambatch 
float was the enemy that was damaging him, 
and attacked it furiously. Taking advan- 
tage of his pre-occupation, two hunters swam 
across the river, carrying with them a very 
long and tough rope, and holding one end on 
each bank and “ sheeting, (et te sailors say, 
they soon caught the float in the centre of the 
rope and broughtit ashore. The hippopot- 
amus then made acharge,and the slackened 
line was immediately coiled round a rock, 
while two hunters fixed additional harpoons 
in the animal; and though he made six 
charges at his foes, bit one of the ropes asun- 
der, and crushed the lance-shafts between 
his teeth like straws, the nae hunters got 
the better of him, and his death was a mere 
matter of time. 

The hippopotamus is nearly as great a 
prize as the rhinoceros, as it affords an almost 
unlimited eupp! of food, and the hide is 
extremely valuable, being cutento strips two 
inches in width, which are used in the manu- 
facture of the koorbash, or hide whip, so uni- 
versally employed throughout Africa. 

In the water, the crocodile is even a more 
dangerous antagonist than the hippopota- 
mus, and yet the Hamrans attack it with 
their harpoons, boldly entering the water, 
and caring no more for crocodiles than for 
so many frogs. 
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OF all the many tribes which are designated 
by the common title of Arab, the typical 
tribes are those which are so well known by 
the name of BEDOUIN, or BEDAWEEN. The 
former is the more familiar mode of spell- 
ing the word, and it will therefore be em- 
ployed. The name is a most appropriate 
one, being derived from an Arabic word 
which signifies the desert, and meaning, 
therefore, a man of the wilderness. The 
Bedouins are indeed men of the desert. 
True Ishmaclites, their hand is against every 
man, ani every man’s hand against them. 
They build no houses, they cultivate no 
lands, they conduct no merchandise; but are 
nomad and predatory, trusting chiefly for 
their living to the milk of their camels, and 
looking upon their horses and dromedaries 
as means whereby they can plunder with 
greater security. 

As Mr. Paizrave pithily remarks, while 
treating of the character of the Bedouin: 
“The Bedouin does not fight for his home, 
he has nonce; nor for his country, that is any- 
where; nor for his honor, he has never heard 
of it; nor for his religion, he owns and cares 
for none. His only object in war is the tem- 
porary occupation of some bit of miserable 
pasture-land, or the use of a brackish well; 
perhaps the desire to get such a one’s horse 
or camel into his own possession.” 

Tn person the Bedouinsare fine specimens 
of the human race. They are tall, stately, 
with well-cut features, and have feet and 
hands that are proverbial for their beauty. 
Their demeanor in public is grave and 
haughty, and every man walks as if he were 


monarch of the world. While other Arab 
tribes have lost their distinctive manners 
by contact with civilization, the Bedouins 
alone have preserved them, and, even when 
they visit the cities which they hate so much, 
they can be at once distinguished by their 
demeanor. Lady Duff-Gordon was greatly 
struck with it. “Tosee a Bodawee and his 
wife walk through the streets of Cairo is 
superb. Her hand resting on his shoulder, 
and scarcely deigning to cover her haughty 
face, she looks down on the Egyptian veiled 
woman, who carries the heavy burden and 
walks behind her lord and master. ” 

The dress of the Bedouins is simple enough, 
The men wear a sort of a tunic or shirt, 
covered with a large thick mantle called the 
haik. Another cloth is disposed over the 
head, an1 falls on either side of the face so 
as to shicld it from the sun, and is kept in its 
place by acord of camel’s hair, that is wound 
several times across the brows. ΑΒ for the 
women, they wear a blue shirt, much open 
at the bosom, and care for no other cloth- 
ing. 

Being a predatory race, the Bedouins are 
always armed, their chief weapon being the 
spear, which is of enormous length, and 
often so weighty that a powerful as well 
as a practised arm is required to wield it. 
At the present day those who can afford 
fire-arms carry guns of such length of barrel 
that they seem to have been made in emu- 
lation of the spear shafts. These weapons 
are of very indifferent quality, and the Be- 
douin is never a good marksman, his clumsy 
weapon taking a long time to load, and the 
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owner taking a long time to aim, and then 
aiming very badly. 

In consequence of the robber nature of 
the Bedouins, no one will venture to pass 
through their districts without being well 
armed, or protected by a sufficient escort. 
At the present day, Europeans can travel 
with comparative safety, as they have a way 
of fighting when attacked, and of generally 
hitting their mark when they fire, so that 
even the wandering Bedouins have con- 
ceived a respect for such incoiaprchensible 
beings, and would rather receive them as 
guests than fight them as cnemies. 

If, howevet, they come upon a solitar 
travelicr, they pounce upon him, and ro 
him of ev eteihing even of his clothes. Still, 
they are not brutal about it, except perhaps 
in enforcing haste by a menacing gesture 
with a spear. They seldom accompany rob- 
bery with murder, and have been known to 
take the traveller whom they have robbed 
into their tents, feed him, give him old clothes 
instead of the new which they have taken 
from him, keep him all night, and send him 
on his journey, even taking the trouble to 
accompany him for some diatance, lest he 
should lose his way. The robber feels no 
enmity toward the man, and simply looks 
on him as a providential benefit cast in his 
way, and as such rather respects him than 
otherwise. 

The reader will remember that the Be- 
douin takes the man to his tent after he has 
robbed him. Had he begun operations by 
allowing the traveller to enter his tent, and 

artake of his food, he could not have robbed 

is guest afterward. There is a chivalrous 
sort of fecling in the Arab mind that the 
erson of a guest is sacred; and if the fiercest 
edouin had received a man under the 
shadow of his tent, he would be bound to 
rotect that man as if he were his own gon. 

o far is this fecling carried, that instances 
have been known where a strange Arab has 
taken refuge in a tent and received pro- 
tection, though the owner discovered that 
his guest had killed one of his nearest rela- 
tions. 

The only habitations of the Bedouins are 
their tents. These tents, on which so much 
poetry has been lavished, are about as un- 
poctical as anything can be. Any one can 
make a Bedouin tent in five minutes. He 
has only to take afew sticks, some five feet in 
length, thrust one end into the ground, throw 
over them a piece of black and very dirty 
sackcloth, peg the edges to the ground, and 
there is the tent. Being only some four feet 
in height in the middle, no one can stand 
upright in it, and oniy in the middle can any 
one even sit upright. But as the tent is not 
regarded as we regard a house, and is onl 
used as a sort of convenient shelter in whic 
the Arabs can sleep, height is of no impor- 
tance. The engraving Κ᾽ o. 2, on page 670, 
illustrates a “ Bedouin camp.” 
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These low, dark tents are almost invaria- 
bly pitched in the form of a semicircle, the 
openings eastward, and just enough space 
left between each hut for the passage of 
their camels and horses. The arva inclosed 
between the arms of the crescent is intended 
for the children, as a place wherein they 
may disport themselves while still under the 
mother’s eye. When new, the tents are 
mostly striped in broad bands of two or 
three feet in width, but the rough usage to 
mich they are subjected soon destroys the 
color. 

Such are the tents of the ordinary Be- 
douins. The sheikh, or chicf of cach clan, 
has a larger and better tent, which is di- 
vided into compartments by curtains, 80 
disposed as to leave a set of rooms on the 
outside, and one or more rooms in the cen- 
tre. Those on the outside are for the men, 
and those in the interior for the women 
belonging to the rheikh's pane A certain 
amount of privacy is gaincd, which belongs, 
however, only to the eye and not to the ear, 
the partitions being nothing more than cur- 
tains, and the Arabs all speaking in the 
loudest of voices—a bawling nation, as a 
French traveller described them. 

The furniture is suitable to the dwelling, 
and consists merely of a mat or {wo anda 
few pots. Scme of the wealthier are ver 
proud of possessing brass mortars in whic 
they pound their coffee, and every morning 
is heard the musical tinkle of the coffee- 
maker. Even the men condescend to make 
cofice, and the cheikh himself may be sccn 
at work in the morning, pounding away at 
the berries, and rejoicing equally in the 
musical sound of the pestle and the fragrant 
odor of the freshly-roasted coffee. . 

Thus bred entirely in the open air, the 
only sheltcr being the tattered sackcloth of 
the tent, the true Bedouin can endure no 
other life. He is as miserable within the 
walls of a town as a wolf ina trap. His 
eyes, accustomed to range over the vast 
expanse of desert, are affronted by the walls 
over which he cannot see. e streets 
oppress him, and within the atmosphere of a 
room he can scareely breathe. Both he and 
his camel are equally out of their element 
when among civilized people, and they are 
ever looking forward to the Happy moment 
when they may again breathe the free air of 
the desert. 7 

Life among the Bedouins is not pleasant 
to a European, and is by no means the sort 
of paradisaical existence that we are often 
led to think. It is certainly a free life in 
its way, and has that peculiar charm which 
is felt’ by all civilized beings when first 
allowed to do as they like. But it has its 
drawbacks, not the least being that every 
one is equally free; and if a stronger man 

should choose to assert his freedom by are 
certs the traveller, he is at perfect liberty 
80. 
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: Then the “Arab maids,” who look so 
picturesque —in a ἐρέων | are not quite 
so pleasant in re ἵν. irt, evil odors, 
screaming voices an detestable inanners 
are not seen in a picture, but in reality force 
themselves on more senses thanone. Even 
in youth the Bedouin girls are not so hand- 
some as is generally thought. They are 
tall, well made, and graceful, but are deficient 
in that gentleness and softness which we 
naturally associate with the feminine nature. 
They are fond of tattooing themselves, and 
cover their arms and chins with blue pat- 
terns, such as stars or arabesque figures. 
Some of them extend the tattoo over the 
breast nearly as low as the waist. The cor- 
ners of the eyes are sometimes decorated 
with this cheap and indestructible ornament. 
They are fond of ornaments, especially of 
ear-rings, which can scarcely be too large for 
them. | 

Unlike the more civilized Mahometans, 
they care little about veiling their faces, and, 
in fact, pass a life nearly as free as that of 
the men. Even the women’s apartment 
of the tent is thrown open by day for the 
sake of air, and any one can see freely into 
it. 

Feminine beauty differs as much among 
the Arabs as among other people. Mr. 
Palgrave says wittily that if any one could 
invent an instrument which could measure 
beauty —a kalometer, as he calls it— the 
Bedouin would be “ represented by zero, or 
at most 1°. A degree higher would repre- 
sent the female sex of Nejed; above them 
rank the women of Shomer, who are in their 
turn surmounted by those of Djowf. The 
fifth or sixth degree symbolizes the fair ones 
of Hasa; the seventh those of Katar; and 
lastly, by a sudden rise of ten degrees at 
least, the seventeenth or eighteenth would 
denote the pre-eminent beauties of Oman. 

“Arab poets occasionally languish after 
the charmers of Hejaz; I never saw any one 
to charm me, but then I only skirted the 
province. All bear witness to the absence 
of female loveliness in Yamen; and I should 
much doubt whether the mulatto races and 
dusky complc xions of Hadramout have much 
to vauntof. But in Hasa a decided improve- 
ment in this important point is agreeabl 
evident to the traveller arriving from Nejed, 
and he will be yet further delighted on find- 
ing his Celypece much more conversible, and 
having much more too in their conversation, 
than ‘those he left behind him in Sedeys 
and Aared.” 

It is popularly ogee that Arab manners 
are like those of the Turk, — grave, polite, 
and majestic. The fact is far different. 
Though, like the American Indian, the 
Arab has a proud and stately walk, and 
knows well enough how to assume a regally 
indifferent demeanor on occasion, he is by 
nature lively and talkative, not caring very 
much what he talks about; and fond of sing- 


ing Arab songs in that curious mixture of 
high screaming falsetto and guttural intona- 
tion which he is pleased to consider vocal 
music. 

Then the general manners are by no 
means dignified, even when the Bedouins 
want to do special honor to a guest. Mr. 
Palgrave spent much time among them, and 
has drawn a vivid picture of life in a Bedouin 
encampment. It is no unfavorable one, the 
inmates being described as “ ajaweed,” or 
gentlemen—though the author remarks 
rather wickedly that, if they were gentle- 
men, he very much wondered what the 
blackguards were like. 

“ The chief, his family (women excepted), 
his intimate followers, and some twenty 
others, young and old, boys and men, came 
up, and, after a kindly salutation Bedouin- 
wise, seated themselves in a semicircle be- 
fore us. Every man held a short crooked 
stick for camel-driving in his hand, to ges- 
ticulate with in speaking, or to play with 
in the intervals of conversation; while the 

ounger members of socicty, less prompt 

in discourse, politely employed their leisure 
in staring at us,or in pinching up dried 
pellets of dirt from the sand, and tossing 
them about. 

“ But how am I to describe their conver- 
sation, their questions and answers, their 
manners and jests? ‘A sensible person in 
this city is like a man tied up among ἃ drove 
of mules in a stable,’ I once heard from a 
respectable stranger in the Syrian town of 
Homs, a locality proverbial for the utter 
stupidity of its denizens. But among Be- 
douins in the desert, where the advantages 
of the stable are wanting, the guest rather 
resembles a man in the middle of ‘a field 
among untied mules, frisking and kicking 
their heels in all directions around him. 

“ Here you may see human nature at its 
lowest stage, or very nearly. One sprawls 
stretched out on the sand, another draws 
unmeaning lines with the end of his stick, a 
third grins, a fourth asks purposcless or im- 
pertinent questions, or cuts jokes meant for 
wit, but in fact only coarse in the extreme. 
Meanwhile the boys thrust themselves for- 
ward without restraint, and interrupt their 
elders (their betters I can hardly say) with- 
out the smallest respect or deference. 

“And yet, in all this, there is no real 
intention of rudeness, no desire to annoy — 
quite the reverse. They sincerely wish to 
make themselves agreeable to the new 
comers, to put them at their ease, nay, to 
do them what good service they can, only 
they do not exactly know how to set about 
it. If they violate all laws of decorum or 
courtesy, it is out of sheer ignorance, not 
malice prepense. And, amid the aimlessness 
of an utterly uncultivated mind, they occa- 
sionally show indications of considerable 
tact and shrewdness; while, through all the 
fickleness proper to man accustomed to no 
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moral or physical restraint, there appears 
the groundwork of a manly and generous 
character, such as a Persian, for instance, 
seldom offers. 

“ Their defects are inherent in their con- 
dition, their redeeming qualities are their 
own — they have them by inheritance from 
one of the noblest races of earth, from the 
Arabs of inhabited lands and erganized 
governments. Indeed, after having trav- 
elled much and made pretty intimate ac- 
quaintance with many races, African, Asiatic, 
and European, I should hardly be inclined to 
give the preference to any over the genuine 
unmixed clans of Central and Eastern Af 
rica. Now these last-mentioned populations 
are identical in blood and tongue with the 
myriads of the desert, yet how immeasurably 
interior! The difference between a barbar- 
ous Ifizhlander and an English gentleman, 
in ‘Rob Roy’ or‘ Waverley,’ is hardly less 
striking.” 

The resemblance between the gipsy and 
the Bedouin is almost too evident to need 
mention, and the author of this passage has 
here drawn attention to the singular re- 
semblance between the Bedouin and the 
Highlander, as described by Seott. There 
is, however, in the “ Legend of Montrose,” a 
passage which is worthy of being quoted in 
this place, so strangely close is the parallel. 
It occurs in the seene where the wounded 
Mac-Eogh is dying in prison, and is giving 
his last commands to his grandson. “ Keep 
thou unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee 
as a birthright. Barter it not. neither for 
the rich garment, nor for the stone roof, 
nor for the covered board, nor for the couch 


of down. Son of the Mist, be free as thy 
forefathers. Own no land — reccive no law 


—take no hire — give no stipend — build no 
hut—inclose no pasture — sow no grain. . 
Begone—shake the dust from thy feet 
avainst the habitations of men, whether 
banded together for peace or war.” Shift 
the scene from Scotland to Arabia, and no 
more appropriate words could have been put 
into the mouth of a dying Bedouin chief. 

With characters so impatient of control, 
it is evident that there can be no govern- 
ment worthy of the name. Like the Son of 
the Mist, they acknowledge no lord, and 
there is no one who bears even by courtes 
the title of King of the Bedouins. Eac 
clan is governed by its own sheikh, and 
occasionally a few clans unite for some raid 
under the presidency of the eldest or most im- 
portant sheikh, and remain united for some 
time. But his rule only lasts as long as the 
others choose to obey him, and instcad of 
being a sovereign, or even a commander-in- 
chief, he is but primus inter pares. 

The clans themselves vary exceedingly in 
numbers, and, as a general rule, ench clan 
consists. of one family, gathered together 
after the patriarchal system. Then if one of 
the men should happen to excel his fellows 
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he is sure to get together a band of followers 
to separate in time from his family, an 
found ἃ clan of his own. 

In consequence of this insubordinate na- 
ture, war, as we understand it, is impos 
sible, simply because discipline cannot be 
maintained. If, for ἘΣ μι: several clans 
unite under the presidency of one of their 
number, should one of the confederated 
sheikhs feel dissatisfied with the commander, 
he will go off together with his people, and 
probably join another who is more to his 
mind. 

Though war is unknown, the Bedouins 
live in a chronic state of feud, no one know- 
ing whether his encampment may not be 
assailed by another clan, all his little prop- 
erty — dress included torn from him, if 
he submiis, and his throat very probably cut 
if he resists. No one ever thinks of giving 
notice of attack, or of fighting anything like 
equal numbers. Should they not be far 
superior in numbers, they contrive to pro- 
ject their assault secretly, and to take their 
victims by surprise, and the man who is most 
ingenious in planning such raids, and the 
most active and courageous in carrying them 
out, is sure to be the man who will rise toa 
sort of eminence in his own clan, and finish 
by founding one of his own, The only 
object of such a raid is the acquisition of 
property; and even a handsome horse, or a 
remarkably swift dromedary, will cause the 
destruction of a whole clan. 

Living in the desert, and only travelling 
from one fertile spot to another, they cannot 
be expected to be very delicate in regard to 
provisions, nor to possess any great skill in 
cookery. Their greatest luxury is a feast 
on boiled mutton and the whole process of 
cooking and serving is almost Indicrously 
simple. The body of a sheep is cut up and 
thrown into a pot, together with a sufh- 
ciency of water. The pot is then placed on 
the fire, and in process of time it boils. 
When it is about two-thirds cooked, accord- 
ing to our ideas, the hungry Bedouins can 
wait no longer; it is all turned into a large 
wooden bowl, and the guests assemble 
round it. Their hands are plunged into 
the bowl, the scalding and half-raw meat is 
quickly torn to pieces, and in five minutes 
nothing is left but the cleanly picked bones. 
No vegetables are added to it, and no condi- 
ments are thought needful. Water is then 
passed round in another bow] or pail,a deep 
draught is taken, and the feast is over.’ 

The bread of the Bedouin is as se es as 
the cookery. The baker pours a few hand- 
fuls of flour upon a circular piece of leather, 

ours a little water upon it, and kneads it 
into dough. Another man has in the mean 
time been preparing a fire, and, as soon as 
it burns up, the dough is patted into a thin 
circular cake, about one inch thick and six 
inches diameter. This is laid on the fire 
and covered with embers, and after being 
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turned once or twice, and the ashes brushe: 
off, if is taken from the fire, broken up 
and eaten as it is — “ half-kneaded. half-raw 
half-roasted, and burnt all round.” Were i 
not eaten while still hot, it would become 
so tough and leathery that not even a Be- 
douin could eat it. In fact, it very much 
resembles the rough-and-ready bread of th 
Australian shepherds, which is so wel 
known under the name of “damper.” On: 
advantage of this style of bread is, that it can 
be readily cooked on ajourney, and, on special 
occasions, a camel-rider can even bake his 
bread while on the back of his dromedary. 

The date is, however, the chief resource 
of the Bedouin, and on that fruit alone he 
can exist for along time, even through the 
many hardships which he has to endure in 
his journeying through the desert. In Eng- 
land we do not know what the date really is, 
nor can understand the rich lusciousness of 
the fruit before it is dried and preserved. 
In the latter state it is very heating to a 
European, and slightly so even to a native, 
whereas in its fresh state it has no such evil 
qualities. It contains a marvellous amount 
of nourishment, and when fresh does not 
cloy the palate, as is always the case when 
it is dred 

In consequence of this nourishing prop- 
erty of the fruit, the date tree is not only 
valued, but absolutely honored. The Ara 
addresses it as his mother, and treats it with 
as much reverence as if it were really his 
parent. .A single date tree is a valuable 
property among<all Arab tribes, and, al- 
though the genuine Bedouins own none, 
thev reverence it as much as their more 
stationary brethren. Cutting down the date 
trees of an enemy is looked upon as the last 
extremity of cruelty, while planting the 
trees on a new piece of ground is a sign of 
peace and prosperity. 

The date is eaten in various ways. It is 
usually preferred while fresh and full of its 
own sweet juices, but, as it cannot be kept 
fresh very long, it is dried, pressed together, 
and so stored for future use. When the 
dried date forms a portion of a feast, the 
fruit is served in a large wooden bowl, in 
the middle of which is a cup containing 
melted butter. Each guest then picks out 
the dates sifigly from the mass, and dips 
each slightly into the butter before eating it. 

There are many qualities of dates, and 
the best, which grow at Kaseem, are in 
great estimation, and are largely imported 
to the non-producing parts of Lrabia. At 
Kascem, the date-palm is. cultivated to a 
great extent, and probably owes its peculiar 
excellence to the constant presence of water , 
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six or seven feet below the surface of the 
ground. The ripening season corresponds, 
with our autumn, extending through the 
latter part of August and the beginning of 
September. 

Some connoisscurs, however, prefer the 
Khalas date. It grows only in Hasa, and 
fully deserves its name, which signifies 
quintessence. It is smaller than the Ka- 
seem date, semi-transparent, and of a rich 
amber color. The sale of this ὈΑΡΌΘΤΩΣ 
date brings in a large income to Hasa, the 
fruit: being exported as far as Bombay and 
Zanzibar. 

Of religion, the genuine Bedouin has not 
the least idea. He is nominally a Mahome- 
tan, and will repeat certain formule with 
perfect accuracy, He will say his Bismillahs, 
and Mashallahs, and other pious ejaculations 
as well as any one, but he has not the least 
idea who Allah may be, neither does he 
care. As far as Mr. Palgrave could ascer- 
tain, theic only idea of Allah was that of a 
very great sheikh, who would have about 
the same authority over them in the next 
world as their own shcikh in this sphere. 
That is to say, they consider that they will 


be quite as independent after death as’ 


before, and that they will acknowledge alle- 
viance to this great sheikh as long as they 
‘hoose, and no longer. 

Like all men who are ignorant of religion, 
they are superstitious in proportion to their 
ignorance. Profoundly illiterate themselves, 
they have the greatest reverence for book- 
learning, and any one who can read a book 
respected, while he who can write as well 
as read is regarded with a curious mixture 
of admiration, envy, and fear. The latter 
feeling is excited by his presumed ability of 
writing saphiés, or charms, which are mostly 
sentences from the Koran, and are supposed 
to donaces every imaginable virtue. 

efore leaving the Bedouin Arabs, a few 
words must be said about the Arab and his 
iorse. Many tales are told of the love that 
‘xists between the animal and its master, of 
he attention which is lavished on a favorite 
mare, and how she and her colt inhabit the 
ent together with the children, and are all 
Nayfellows together. This certainly may 
ie the case occasionally, but not invariably. 
That they are brought up in close contact is 
‘rue enough, and that the animal thereby 
iequires an intelligence which it never could 
Dossess under less sociable treatment. But 
the Arab has no more real affection for his 
teed than has many an English gentleman 
or his favorite horse; and, if he be angered, 
ie is capable of treating the animal with 


sty cruelty. 
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WE are come to a branch of the Arabs 
called the Hassaniyeh, who inhabit a large 
tract of land south of Khartoum. They are 

aler in complexion than those of whom we 
ve already treated, having a decided tinge 
of yellow in their skins. They are slight, 
tall, and straight-featured. The men part 
their hair in the middle, plait it into lon 
braids, and fasten it at the back of the head, 
‘80 that they have rather a feminine aspect. 

The villages of the Hassaniyeh are mere 
assemblages of slight huts, circular in shape, 
and having conical roofs, with a hole in the 
centre by way of achimney. The walls are 
made of sticks and rceds, and the roofs of 
straw, and at a little distance the huts look 
more like tents than houses. Each hut is 
surrounded with a fence of thorns. 

As among other Arab tribes, the sheikh’s 
house is much larger and better than those 
«ΟΥ̓ the commonalty, and is divided into sev- 
eral chambers. Sometimes a sort of second 
hut is placed in the interior, is made of fine 
ὙΟΠΟΥ grass, and is inhabited by the women. 

ow and then a sheikh has his tent covered 
with camel’s-hair cloth, and one of them, 
seen by Mr. Bayard Taylor, was thirty feet 
in length, and contained two inner cham- 
bers. The walls were covered with skins, 
gourds, and similar articles; the principal 
chamber contained a large bedstead or anga- 
rep; and the cloth roof was decorated with 
great quantities of cowrie shells, sewed upon 
it in cro stars, and other patterns. 

The people have some very strange cus- 
toms, am which is one that is almost 
peculiar to ihemitalves, though an analogous 
custom prevails in one or two parts of the 
world. A woman when she marries does 
not merge her identity entirely in that of 
her husband, but reserves to herself one- 
fourth of her life. Consequently, on every 
fourth day she is released from her marriage 
vows; and, if she happens to take a fancy to 
any man, the favored lover may live with 
her for four-and-twenty hours, during which 
time the husband may not enter she hut. 
With this curious exception, the Hassani- 
yeh women are not so immoral as those of 
many parts of the world. When a traveller 
passes through the country, they are bound 
to fulfil the rites of hospitality by assigning 
him a house during the time of his visit, 
and lending him a wife for the same period. 
Mr. Tayior suencee that if the Hassaniyeh 
would also lend him a family of children 
their generosity would be complete. 

When a stranger of rank visits their do- 
mains, they perform a curious dance of wel- 
‘come by way of salutation. -Mr. Bayard 
"Taylor has well described one of these 
‘dances which he witnessed on his voyage 
to Khartoum. He had won the hearts of 
.the people by presenting them with a hand- 


ful of tobacco and fourpence in copper. “In 
a short time I received word that the 
women of the village would come to per- 
form a dance of welcome and salutation, if 
I would allow them. the wind was 
blowing strongly against us and the sailors 
had not finished skinning the sheep, I had 
my carpet spread on the sand in the shade 
of a oun of mimosas, and awaited their 
arrival. 

“Presently we heard a sound of shrill 
singing and the clapping of hands in meas- 
ured beat, and discerned the procession 
advancing slowly through the trees. They 
came two by two, nearly thirty in all, sing- 
ing a shrill, piercing chorus, which sounded 
more like lamentation than greeting. 

“When they had arrived in front of me, 
they ranged themselves into a semicircle, 
with their faces toward me, and, still clap- 
ping their hands to mark the rhythm of the 
song, she who stood in the centre stepped 
forth, with her breast heaved almost to 
a level with her face, which was thrown 
back, and advanced with a slow undulatin 
motion, till she had reached the edge o 
my carpet. Then, with a quick jerk, she 
reversed the curve of her body, throwing 
her head forward and downward, 80 that the 
multitude of her long twists of black hair, 
shining with butter, brushed my cap. This 
was intended as a salutation and sign of wel- 
come; I bowed my head at the same time, 
and she went back to Ker place in the ranks, 

“ After a pause the chorus was resumed 
and another advanced, and so in succession, 
till all had saluted me, a ceremony which 
occupied an hour. They were nearly all 
young, between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty, and some were strikingly beautiful. 
They had the dark-olive Arab complexion, 
with regular features, teeth of pearly white- 
ness, and black, brilliant eyes. The coarse 
cotton robe thrown over one shoulder left 
free the arms, neck, and breasts, which 
were exquisitely moulded. Their bare feet 
and ankles were as slender as those of the 
‘Venus of Cleomenes.” 

All the women took their part succes- 
sively in this curious dance, and by far the 
most beautiful and graceful of them was the 
wife of the sheikh, a young woman Eres 
twenty years old, with features compare 
by Mr. Taylor to those of Guido’s Cleopa- 
tra, the broad round forehead, full oval face, 
and regal bearing all adding to the resem- 
blance. Her hair was plaited into at least 
fifty braids, and was t aay plastered with 
butter, and upon her h was a diadem 
of white be She moved with a stately 
gence down the line, and so charmed were 

e guests with her mode of performing the 
curious salutation, that she repeated it sev- 
eral times for their gratification. 
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Even the men took part in the dance. 
and one of them, a splendid example of the 
urest Arab blood, possessed so perfect a 
orm, and moved in the dance with such 
entire and absolute grace, that he even 
drew away the traveller’s attention from th 
women. 


WE now come to some of the manners 
and customs of the Arabs, which are no: 
restricted to certain tribes, but are charac. 
teristic of the Arab nature. Some of them 
are remarkable for the fact that they have 
survived through many centuries, and have 
resisted the influence of a comparatively 
new religion, and the encroachments of a 
gradually advancing civilization. 

As may be expected, their superstitions 
have undergone but little change, and the 
learned εὐ most civilized Arab acknowl- 
edges their power in his heart as well as the 
ignorant and half-savage Arab who never 
saw a book or entered a house. He will not 
openly admit that he believes in these super- 
stitions, but he does believe in them very 
firmly, and betrays his belief in a thousand 
ways. Educated though he ‘be, he has a 
lingering faith in the efficacy of written 
charms; and if he should happen to see in 
the possession of another man a scrap of 
paper covered with characters he does not 
understani, he will feel uneasy as often 
as the mysterious writing occurs to him. 
Should he get such a piece of paper into his 
own possession, he cherishes it fondly, and 
takes care to conceal it.from others. 

In consequence of this widely-diffused 
superstition, travellers have passed safely 
through large tracts of country, meeting 
with various tribes of Arabs, all at variance 
with each other, in true Arab fashion, and 
yet have managed to propitiate them by the 
simple process of writing a sentence or twa 
of any Vigne on ascrap of paper. One 
favorite form of the “saphieés,” as these 
written charms are called, exhibits a curi- 
ous mixture of medicine and literature. A 
man who is ill, or who wants a charm to 
prevent him from being ill, brings to the 
saphié writer a smooth board, a pen and ink. 
The saphié is written on the board, and the 
happy possessor takes it home, washes off 
every vestige of the writing, and then drinks 
the blackened water. 

Even at the present day, the whole of the 
Arabian tribes have the full and implicit 
belief in the Jinns, Efreets, Ghouls, and 
other superhuman beings, that forms the 
chief element in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
This belief is inbred with them, and no 
amount of education can drive it out of 
them. They do not parade this belief, nor 
try to conceal it, but accept the existence of 
these beings as an acknowledged fact which 
no one would dream of disputing. 

According to their ideas, every well has 
its peculiar spirit, mostly an efreet or semi- 
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evil genius, and every old tower is peopled 
with them, and there is scarcely a house 
that has not at least one spirit inmate. 
Many of the Arabs ἘΝ that they have seen 
and conversed with the efreets, and relate 
very curious adventures. Generally, the 
efreet is harmless enough, if he be only let 
alone, but sometimes he becomes so trouble- 
some that strong measures must be used. 
What was done in the way of exorcism be- 
fore the discovery of fire-arms is not known, 
but in the present day, when an efreet can 
be seen, he can be destroyed by a bulict as if 
he were a human being. 

Mr. Lane relates a most curious story of 
such an encounter. Itis so interesting, and 
is so well told, that nothing but our very 
limited space prevents its insertion. The 
gist of it, however, is as follows :— 

An European lady had been looking after 
a house in Cairo, and at last had found a 
very handsome one, with a large garden, for 
a very low rent—scarcely more than £12 
per annum. She took the house, which 
pleases her well enough, though it did not 

ave the same effect on the maid-servants, 
all of whom left it as soon as possible. At 
last the reason came out. The house was 
haunted by an efreet, which lived mostly in 
the bath, and at night used to go about the 
house, banging at the doors, knocking against 
the walls, and making such a perpetual riot 
that he had frightened tenant after tenant 
out of it, and kept the house to himself. The 
family had heard the noises, but attributed 
them to the festivities which had been going 
on for some time at the next house. 

In spite of the change of servants, the 
noises continued, and rather increased than 
decreased in violence. “Very frequently 
the door of the room in which we were sit- 
ing, late in the evening within two or three 
hours of midnight, was violently knocked at 
many short intervals. At other times it 
seemed as if something very heavy fell upon 
the pavement, close under the windows of the 
3ame room or one adjoining; and, as these 
rooms were on the top of the house, we im- 
agined at first that some stones or other 
things had been thrown by a neighbor, but 
we could find nothing outside after the noise 
I have mentioned. The usual sounds con- 
tinued during the greater part of the night, 
and were generally varied with a heavy 
tramping, like the walking of a person in 
large clogs, varied by knocking at the doors 
of many of the apartments, and at the large 
water-jars, which are placed in recesses in 
the galleries.” 

During the fast of Ramadhan the house 
was free from noises, as efreets are supposed 
to be imprisoned during that season, but as 
soon as it was over they recommenced with 
added violence. After a while, the efreet 
began to make himself visible, and a new 
door-keeper was greatly i by hearing 
and seeing ~~ ns 
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the gallery. He begged to be allowed to fire 
at it, and at last he was permitted to do 80, 

rovided that he only used blank cartridge. 
he man, however, not only put balls into 
his pistol, but loaded it with two bullets and 
a double charge of powder, Just about 
midnight the report of the pistol rang through 
the house, followed by the voice of the door- 
keeper, crying out, “There he lies, the ac- 
cursed !” and accompanied by sounds as of a 
a wounded creature struggling and gasping 
for breath. 

The man continued to call to his fellow- 
servants to come up, and the master of the 
house ran at once to the spot. The door- 
keeper said that the efreet had appeared in 
his usual shape, a tall white figure, and on be- 
ing asked to leave the house, refused tp do so. 
He then passed as usual down the base e, 
when the man fired at him and strdck him 
down. “ Here,” said he,“ are the remains.” 
So saying, he picked up, under the spot 
where the bullets had entered the wall, a 
small mass of something that looked like 
scorched leather, perforated by fire in sev- 
eral places, and burnt toacinder. This, it 
appears, is alwavs the relic which is left 
when an efreet is destroyed. Ever afterward 
the house was free from disturbance. 

The reader will notice the curious resem- 
blance to the efreet stories in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” more especially to the story of the 
Second Calender, in which the efreet and the 
princess who fought him were both reduced 
to ashes. The idea, too. of the wells being 
inhabited by efreets repeatedly occurs in 
those wonderful tales. 

Another curious tale of the efreet was told 
to Mr. Taylor by an Arab of some rank. 
He was walking one night near Cairo, when 
he saw a donkey near him. The animal 
seemed to be without an owner, and, as he 
happened to be rather tired, he mounted, 
and rode on his way pleasantly. In a short 
time, however, he becaméstartled by finding 
that the donkey was larger than ‘it was when 
he mounted it, and no sooner had he made 
this discovery than the animal increased 
rapidly in size, and in a few minutes was as 
large asacamel. Of course he was horri- 
bly frightened, but he remembered that a 
disguised efreet could be detected by wound- 
ing him with a sharp instrument. Accord- 
ingly, he cautiously drew his dagger, and 
was about to plunge it into the animal’s 
back. The efreet, however, was too clever 
for him, and, as soon as he saw the dagger, 
suddenly shrunk to his former size, kicked 
off his rider, and vanished with a peal of 
laughter and the exclamation, “Oh, you 
want to ride, do you?” 

According to the Arab belief, the spirit of 
man is bound to pass a certain time on 
earth, and a natural death is the token of 
reaching that time. Shouid he be killed by 
violence, his spirit haunts the spot where 
his body was buried, and remains there until 
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the term on earth has been fulfilled. The 
same Arab told Mr. Taylor that for many 
years, whenever he passed by night over 
the place where Napoleon defeated the 
Mamelukes,.the noise of battle was heard, 
the shouts of the soldiers, the cries of the 
wounded, and the groans of the dying. Αἱ 
first the-sounds were loud, as of a multitude; 
but year by year they gradually decreased, 
as the time of earthly sojourn expired, and 
at the time when he told the story but few 
could be heard. 

Among sonre of the tribes they have a 
rather odd superstition. A traveller was 
struck with the tastefulness of a young girl's 
headdress, and wanted to buy it. She was 
willing enough to sell it for the liberal price 
which was offered, but her father prohibited 
the sale, on the ground that from the head- 
dress could be made a charm which would 
force the girl to fly to the possessor, no mat- 
ter in what part of the world he might be. 

It is not wonderful that, saturated as they 
are with these ideas, many of the wonders of 
nature appear to them to be of supernatural 
origin. Chief among them is that extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, the mirage, in which a 
place far below the horizon is suddenly made 
visible, and appears to be close at hand. 
Even in our own ela we have had 
examples of the mirage, though not in so 
striking a manner as is often seen among 
the sandy plains of Arabia. Water is a 
favorite subject of the mirage, and the trav- 
eller, as he passes over the burning plains, 
sees before him a rolling river or a vast lake, 
the palm trees waving on its edge and re- 
flected on its surface, and the little wavelets 
rippling along as driven by the wind. Beasts 
as Well as men see it, and it is hardly possi- 
ble to restrain the thirsty camels from rush- 
i hy the seeming water. 

he Arabs call the mirage, “ Water of the 
Jinns,” and believe that it is an illusicn 
caused by the jinns — our old friends the 
geni of “The Arabian Nights.” <A very 
vivid account of this phenomenon is given 
in St. John’s “ Egypt and Nubia :” — 

“J had been riding along in a reverie, 
when, chancing to raise my head, I thought 
I perceived, desertward, a dark strip on the 
far horizon. What could it be? My ccem- 

anion, who had very keen sight, was riding 
In advance of me, and, with a audden excla- 
mation, he pulled i his arumedary and 

azed in the same direction. I called to 

im, and asked him what he thought of yon- 
der strip, and whether he could make out 
anything in it distinctly. He answered that 
water had all gt once appeared there; that 
he saw the motion of the waves, and tall 
palms and other trees bending up and down 
over them, as if tossed by a strong wind. An 
Arab was at my side, with his face muffled 
up in his burnous; I roused his attention, 


and pointed to the object of our inquiry. 
: !’ cried the old man, with a face 
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as if he had seen a ghost, and stared with all 
his might across the desert. 

“ All the other Arabs of the party evinced 
no less emotion; and our interpreter called 
out to us, that what we saw was the evil 
spirit of the desert, that led travellers astray, 
luring them, farther and farther into the 
heart of the waste, ever retreating before 
them as ΠΥ pursued it, and not finally dis- 
appearing till its deluded victims had irre- 
coverably lost themselves in the pathless 
sands. This, ther, was the mirage. M 
companion een cped toward it, and we fol- 
lowed him, though the Arabs tried to pre- 
vent us, and erelong I could with my own 
eyes discern something of this strange phe- 
nomenon. It was, as my friend reporte.l, a 
broad sheet of water, with fresh green trees 
along its banks; and yet there was nothing 
actually before us but parched yellow sand. 
The apparition occasioned us all very uncom- 
fortable feelings, and yet we congratulated 
ourselves in having seen for once the desert 
wonder. 

“The phenomenon really deserves the 
name the Arabs give it, of Goblin of the 
Desert; an evil spirit that beguiles the wan- 
derer from the safe path, and mocks him 
with a false show of what his heated brain 
paints in glowing colors. Whence comes it 
that this illusion at first fills with uneasiness 
—I might even say with dismay — those 
even who ascribe its existence to natural 
causes? On a spot where the bare sands 
spread out for hundreds of miles, where 

ere is neither tree nor shrub, nor a trace 
of water, there suddenly appeared before us 
groups of tall trees, proudly girdling the run- 
ning stream, on whose waves we saw the 
sunbeams dancing. Hills clad in pleasant 
pieen rose before us and vanished; -small 

ouses, and towns with high walls and ram- 
parts, were visible amon 
tall boles swayed to and 
reeds. 

“ Far as we rode in the direction of the 
ΘΡΡΌΓΙ ἸΠπ; we never came any nearer to it; 
the whole seemed to recoil step by step with 
our advance. We halted, and remained lon; 
in contemplation of the magic scene, unti 
whatever was unpleasant in its strangeness 
ceased by degrees to affect us. Never had I 
seen any landscape so vivid as this seem- 
ing-one, never water so bright, or trees so 
softly green, so tall and stately. Everything 
seemed far more charming there than in the 
real world; and so strongly did we feel this 
attraction that, although we were not driven 
by thirst to seek for water where water there 
was none, still we would willingly have fol- 
lowed on and on after the phantom; and thus 
we could well perceive how the despairing 
wanderer, who with burning eyes thinks he 
gazes on water 88g amen welingee 
5 6 onward to his last gasp r 
then until his fearful, lonely doom befalls 
him.” This singular illusion and its effect 


the trees, whos¢ 
o in the wind like 
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upon travellers is well illustrated by the 
artist, on the 679th page. 

“We returned slowly to our Arabs, who 
had not stirred from the spot where we left 
them. Looking back once more into the 
desert, we saw the apparition gradually be- 
coming fainter, until at last it melted away 
into a dim land, not unlike a thin mist 
Sweeping over the face of a field (Hoch- 
lander). It was probably this phenomenon 
which is beheld as well in Hadramaut an 
Yemen as in the deserts of Egypt, which 
Baye rise to the fable of the Garden of Irem, 

escribed in the story ot the Phantom 
Camel, in the ‘Tales of the Ramad’han.’ ” 

I cannot part from the Arab superstitions 
without mentioning one which is of ver 
great antiquity, and which has spread itself 
widely over the world. I allude to the cele- 
brated ink-mirror of the Arab magicians, in 
which they see, through the eyes οἵ another, 
the events of the future and the forms of 
persons far distant. 

The mirror is made as follows :— The 
magician calls a very young boy, not old 
enough, according to their ideas, to be 
tainted with sin, and makes him sit on the 
ground. The magician sits opposite him, 
holding the boy’s opened right hand in his, 
and after repeating prayers, and burning in- 
cense, he draws a crossed square on the palm 


of the hand — thus ela — writes cabalistic 


words in all the angles, and pours about a 
spoonful of ink into the centre. More 
prayers and suffumigations follow, and the 
boy is then directed to look closely into the 
ink. Should he be really pure, and a fit sub- 
ject for the magic art, he sees a series of fig- 
ures, always beginning with a man sweepin 
the ground, and ending with a camp, wit 
the sultan’s tent and flag in the centre. 
These vanish, and the mirror is left clear for 
any figure which may be invoked. 

All parties seem to have the most implicit 
belicf in the proceeding; and though several 
boys in succession may fail to see anythin 
but the reflection of their own faces, the fail- 
ure is set down totheir bad moral character, 
and others are tried until one is found who 
possessés the requisite vision. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the magiciah himself never pre- 
tends to this inner sight, the sins which he 
has committed being an effectual hindrance. 
Educated Europeans have often witnessed 
this curious ceremony, and have given differ- 
ent accounts of it. With some it has been 
an utter failure, the boy evidently trying to 
deceive, and inventing, according to his 
ability, scenes which are supposed to be rep-, 
resented in the mirror. ith others it has 
been as singular a success, European scenes 
and persons have been described accurately 
by the boy, though the greatest care was 
taken that no clue should be given either to 
the magician or the boy. 
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Wr complete the account of African tribes 
with a brief notice of some of the tribes 
which inhabit the island of Madagascar. 
For my information I am chiefly indebted 
to Ellis’s well-known work, and to a valua- 
ble paper read by Lieutenant Oliver, R. A., 
before the Anthropological Society of Lon- 
don, on March 3, 1868. 

The name of Madagascar is entirely of 
European invention, the native name for 
this great island being Nosindambo, te. the 
island of wild hogs. The inhabitants are 
known by the general name of Malagasy, 
and they are divided into several tribes. 
These-tribes differ from each other in their 
color, mode of dress, and other particulars, 
and may be roughly divided according to 
their ΙΝ into the fair and the dark tribes, 
each consisting of four in number, and rang- 
ing through almost every shade of skin, from 
the light olive of the Hovas to the black tribes 
of the south. According to Ellis the entire 
population is only three millions, while Lieu- 
tenant Oliver, who gives the approximate 
numbers of each tribe, estimates them at 
five millions. 

The origin of the Malagasy is rather 
vbscure, and, although so close to the con- 
tinent of Africa, they have scarcely any- 
thing in common with the African races. 
The bones which has been gencrally 
accepted is that they are of Malay origin, 
their ancestors having been inall probabili ty 
blown out toseain their canoes, and eventu- 
ally landed on the island. That they are not 
of African origin has been argued from sev- 
eral points, while they have many habits be- 
longing to the oceanic race. For example, 
although they arc so close to Africa, the 
have never adopted the skin dresses whic 
are generally found throughout the savage 
races of the continent, but, on the contrary, 
make use of the hibiscus bark beaten out 
exactly after the fashion of the Polyne- 
sians. 

“Tt is evident,” writes Lieutenant Oliver, 
“that the Malagasy have never deteriorated 
from any original condition of civilization, 
for there are no relics of primeval civiliza- 
tion to be found in the country. Yet the Ma- 
lagasy seem to have considerably advanced 
themselves in the art of building houses, and 
originating elaborate fortifications, which 
they have themselves modified to suit their 
offensive and defensive weapons, previous to 
any known intercourse with civilized people. 
They had domesticated oxen, and pigs, and 
made advances in the cultivation of rice, 

ams, &c.; but whether by their own un- 
aided intellect, or by external example, we 
cannot say.” 

With regard to the domestication of cattle, 
they themselves refer it to a very recent 
date, and-even state that the use of beef was 


accidentally discovered during the last cen- 
tury. A chief named Rabiby was superin- 
tending the planting of his rice, when he 
noticed that one of his men was remarkable 
for his increase in strength and corpulence, 
and interrogated him on the subject. The 
man told him that some time previously he 
happened to kill a bullock, and had the curi- 
osity to cook some of the meat. Finding it 
to be remarkably good, he continued to kill 
and eat, and so improved his bodily condi- 
tion. Rabiby very wisely tried the experi- 
ment for himself, and, finding it successful, 
had a bullock killed, and gave a feast to his 
companions. The general impression was 
so favorable that he gave orders for buildin 
folds in which the cattle might be collected, 
and he further extended the native diet b 
the flesh of the wild hog. The original folds 
built by his orders are still in existence. 

Chief among the Malagasy are the Hova 
tribe, who have gradually extended them- 
selves over a considerable portion of the 
island, and are now virtually its masters, 
They are the lightest in color of all the tribes, 
and have more of the Spanish than the negro 
expression. The hair is black, long, and 
abundant, and is worn in several fashions. 
The men usually cut the hair rather short, 
and arrange it over the forehead and temples 
much after the style that was prevalent in 
the days of the Regency. The women spend 
much time over their hair, sometiines friz- 
zing it out until they remind the spectator of 
the Fiji race, and sometimes plaiting it into 
an infinity of braids, and tying them In small 
knots or bunches all over the head. 

Their dress bas something of the Abyssin- 
ian type. Poor people wear little except a 
cloth twisted round their loins, while the 
more wealthy wear a shirt covered with a 
mantle called a lamba. This article of ap- 
parel is disposed as variously as the Abyssin- 
lan’s tobe. The Hovas are distinguished by 
having their lambas edged with a border of 
five broad stripes. Their houses, to which 
allusion has already been made, are formed 
exclusively of vegetable materials. The 
walls are formed Ly driving rows of posts 
into the ground at unequal distances, and 
filling in the spaces with the strong leaf-stalks 
of the “ traveller’s tree.” Each leaf-stalk is 
about ten feet in length, and they are fixed 
in their places by flat laths. The roof is 
thatched with the broad leaves of the same 
tree, tied firmly on the very steep rafters. 
The eaves project well beyond the walls, 
so as to form a veranda round the house, 
under which the benches are placed. The 
floor is covered with a sort of boarding made 
of the traveller’s tree. The bark is stripped 
off and beaten flat, so as to form boards of 
twenty feet or soin length, and fifteen inches 
in width. These boards are laid on the floor, 
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and, although they are not nailed, they keep 
their places firmly. 

This traveller’s tree is one of the most 
useful plants ia Madagascar. It is a sort of 
palm, and its broad leaves, besides supplying 
thatch and walls for the houses, furnish a 
copious supply of fresh water. The water 
is found in the hollow formed by the man- 
ner in which the base of the leaf-stem em- 
braces the trunk from which it springs, and 
the liquid is obtained by piercing the leaf- 
stem with a spear. <A full quart of water is 
obtained from each leaf, and it is so pure 
that the natives will rather walk a little dis- 
tance to a traveller’s tree, than supply them- 
selves with water from a stream at their feet. 

The Malagasy have some knowledge of 
musical sounds, and have invented some 
instruments which are far superior to those 
of the African tribes. One of the best is the 
violin. Itis played with a bow equally rude 
in character, and, although the sounds which 
it produces are not eapeenle) harmoni- 
ous to English ears, they are at all events 
quite as agreeable as those produced by the 
stringed instruments of China, Japan, or 
Turkey. 

Slavery exists among the Milavasy, butis 


not of avery severe character, and may pos- | 


sibly, through the exertions of the mission- 
aries, become extinguished altogether. The 
Blaves do all the hard work of the place, 
which is really not very hard; and, as they 
take plenty of time over everything that 
they do, their work would be thought very 
light by anordinary English laborer. Draw- 
ing water is perhaps the hardest Iabor the 
femile slaves undergo, and it is not such very 
hard work after all. They draw the water 
by means of cows’ horns tied to ropes, and 
pour it into ingenious pails made of bamboo. 

he hardest work which the men do is act- | 
ing as bearer to their master’s hammock or | 
litter, and, ag the roads often lie through | 
uncleared forests, and are very rough and 
rocky, they have a fatiguing task. These 
litters are very convenient, and are covered 
with a roof to shield the occupant from the 
sun. They are rather unwieldy, and some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty men are 
attached to each litter, some bearing the 

oles on their shoulders, and others dragging 
it by ropes, while the whole proceedings are 
directed by a superintendent. The engray- 
ing on the preceding page illustrates tho 
mode of travelling in Madagascar. 

Within the last few years, Christianity 
has made wonderful progress among the 
Malagasy, although at first missionaries 
were driven out, and the native converts 
put to death with frightful tortures. The 
old superstitions, however, still remain, but 
they are of a more harmless character than 
is generally the case with the superstitions 
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of a people who are only beginning to 
emerge out of the savage state. All rep- 
tiles, especially snakes, are regarded with 
yreat veneration. Whether any of the ser- 
pents are poisonous is not clearly ascer- 
tained, though the natives deny that ven- 
omous snakes are found on the island. Be 
this as it may, they never kill a snake, and, 
even if a large serpent should come into 
their house, they merely guide it through the 
doorway with sticks, ining it to go away. 

They do not appear to possess idols, 
though Mr. Ellis found certain objects to 
which a sort of worship was paid. These 
were simply “pieces of wood about nine 
feet high, not square and smooth at the 
base, but spreading into two ΟΥ̓ three 
branches at about five fect from the ground, 
and gradually tapering to a point.” Near 
them was a large basaltic stone, about five 
feet high, and of its natural prismatic form, 
and near it was another stone, smooth and 
rounded, and about as large as a man’s head, 
The natives said that blood was poured on 
one stone, and fat burned on the other, but 
they were very averse to any conversation 
on the subject, and very probably did not 
tell the truth. 

Some of their domestic superstitions —if 
We nay use such a term —are rather curious, 
Mr. Ellis had noticed that on several occa- 
sions a spot of white paint had been placed 
on the rorehead: or ἃ white circle drawn 
round the eye. One morning, he found 
these marks adorning nearly the whole of 
his bearers. On inquiring into the cause of 
this decoration, he found that it was a 
charm to avert the consequences of bad 
dreams. As, however, they had partaken 
copiously of beef on the preceding evening, 
the cause of the bad dreams was clear 
more material than spiritual. 

-artly connected with their superstitious 
ideas is the existence of a distinct ¢lass, 
the Zanakambony. They are hereditary 
blacksmiths, and are exempt from forced 
labor except in their own Lines 80 that, as 
Lieutenant Oliver writes, they will make a 
spade, but cannot be compelled to use it. 
They have the right of carrying deceased 
kings to the grave, and building monuments 
over them. They are very proud, and be- 
‘have most arrogantly to other clans, refu- 
‘sing to associate with them, to eat with 
them, or even to lend them any article to be 
defiled by the touch of plebeian hands. As 
they will not even condescend to the ordi- 
nary labor of their countrymen, and think 
that even to build a house is a degradation, 
they are very poor; as they refuse to associ- 
ate with others, they are very ignorant, but 
they console themselves for their inferiorit 
in wealth and learning by constantly dwell- 
ing on their enormous superiority in rank. 
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FOLLOWING up the principle of taking the 
least civilized races in succession, we natu- 
rally pass to the great continent of Austra- 
lia and its adjacent islands. 

This wonderful country holds a sort of 
isolated position on the earth, owing to the 
curious contrast which reigns between it 
and all the lands with which we are familiar. 
10 is situated, as my readers will see by ref- 
erence to a map, just below the equator, and 
extends some forty degrees southward, thus 
having at its northern extremity a heat 
which is tropical, and at its southern point 
a climate as cold as our own. But there is 
perhaps no country where the temperature 
15. 80 variable as Australia, and there is one 
instance recorded where the thermometer 
registered a change of fifty degrees in twen- 
ty-five minutes. This sudden change is 
owing to the winds, which if they blow from 
the sea are cool, but if they blow toward 
the coast, after passing over the heated 
sand-wastes of the interior, raise the tem- 

erature in the extraordinary manner which 

as been mentioned. Still, the climate, 
changeable though it be, is a pleasant one; 
and the colonists who visit England nearly 
always grumble at the damp climate of the 
mother country, and long to be back again 
in Australia. Both the animal and vegeta- 
ble proency of this country are strangel 
unlike those of other lands, but, as we shall 
have occasion to describe them in the course 
of the following pages, they will not be 
mentioned at present; and we will proceed 


at once to the human inhabitants of Aus 
tralia. 


IT is exceedingly difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to treat of the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia with much accuracy of system. Dif- 
fering as do the tribes with which we are 
acquainted in many minor particulars, the 
all agree in gencral characteristics; and, 
whether a native be taken from the north or 
south of the vast Australian continent, there 
is asimilitude of habits and a cast of features 
which point him out at once as an Australian. 

The plan that will be adopted will there- 
fore be to give a general sketch of the na- 
tives, together with an account of those 
habits in which they agree, and then to 
glance over ΒΒ much of Australia as trav- 
ellers have laid open to us, and to mention 
briefly the most interesting of the manners 
and customs which exist in the several tribes. 


In color the Australians are quite biack, 
as dark indeed as the negro, but with noth- 
ing of the negro character in the face. The 
forehead does not recede like that of the 
negro; and though the nose is wide, the 
mouth large, and the lips thick, there is none 
of that projection of jaw which renders the 
pure negro face so repulsive. The eye is 
small, dark, and, being Geen sunken, it 
gives to the brows a heavy, overhanging sort 
of look. The hair is by no means close and 
woolly, like that of the negro, but is plenti- 
ful, rather long, and disposed to curl, mostly 
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undulating, and sometimes even taking the 
form of ringlets. In texture it is very coarse 
and harsh, bu{, cannot be described as wool. 

The beard and moustache are very thick 
and full,and the men take a pride in these 
ornaments, somctimes twisting the beard 
Into curious shapes. Indeed, as a rule they 
are a hairy race. There is now before me 
a large collection of photographs of native 
Australians, in many of which the men are 
remarkable for ¢he thickness of the beard, 
and some of then have their faces so heavily 
bearded that scarcely the nose is perceptible 
among the mass of hair that covers the 
cheeks nearly up to the eyes. Severalof the 
elder men are very remarkable for the de- 
velopment of the hair, which covers the 
whole of the breast and arms with a thick 
coating of pile, and looks as if they were 
clothed with a tightly-fitting fur garment. 
The illustration No. 1, on the 698th page, will 
give a good idea of the features of the Aus- 
tralian. It is exactly copied from photo- 
meaphic portraits; and although the subjects 

ave disfigured themselves by putting on 
European dress, and the woman has actually 
combed her hair, the gencral cast of the fea- 
tures is well preserved. 

In stature the Australian is about equal to 
that of the average Englishman —say five 
feet eight inches, although individuals nuch 
below and above this height may be seen. 
The bodily form of the Australian savages is 
good, and their limbs well made. There are 
several well-known drawings of Australians, 
which have been widely circulated on ac- 
count of their grotesqueness, and which have 
been accepted as the ordinary form of this 
curious people, and they have given the idea 
that the native Australian is distinguished 
by a very large head, a very small body, and 
very long and attenuated limbs; in fact, that 
he is to the European what the spider-mon- 
key, is to the baboon. 

Bidet; drawings are, however, only taken 
from exceptional cases, and give no idea of 
the real contour of the native Australian. 
Indeed, Mr. Pickering, who traversed the 
greater part of the world insearch of anthro- 
pological knowledge, writes in very strong 
terms of the beautiful forms which can be 
seen among these natives. “The general 
form, though sometimes defective, seemed 
on the average better than that of the negro, 
and I did not find the undue slenderness of 
limb which has been commonly attributed 
to the Australians. Strange as it may ap- 

ear, I would refer to an Australian as the 
nest model of human proportions I have 
ever met with, in muscular development 
combining perfect symmetry, activity, and 
strength; while his head might have com- 
pared with an antique bust of a philosopher.” 

Those of my readers who happened to 
see the native Australians that came over 
to England as cricketers and athletes in 
ganeral mnat ho νος 


for which some of the men were remarkable, 
while all were possessed of great elegance 
of limb. 

The disadvantageous effect of European 
clothing on the dark races was well shown 
in these men, who seemed to undergo ἃ posi- 
tive transformation when they laid aside 
their ordinary clothes for a costume which 
represented, as far as possible, the light 
and airy apparel of the native Australian. 
Dressed in gray, or clad in the cricketer’s 
costume, there was nothing remarkable 
about them, and in fact they seemed to be 
very ordinary persons indecd. But with 
their clothes they threw of their common- 
place look, and, attired only in tight * flesh- 
Ings,” dyed as nearly as possible the color of 
their black skins, with a piece of fur wrapped 
round their loins and a sort of fur cap on 
their heads, they walked with a proud, elastic 
step that contrasted strangely with their for- 
mer gait. 

It may perhaps be said that this change of 
demeanor was only the natural result οὗ re- 
moving the heavy clothing and giving free-’ 
dom to the limbs. This was not the case, 
for several professional English athletes con- 
tended with the Australians, and, when they 
tame to run or leap, wore the usual light 
attire of the professional acrobat. In them, 
however, no such improvement took place, 
an, if anything, they looked better in their 
ordinary dress. 

The women are, a8 arule, much inferior to 
the men inappearance. Even when young, 
although they possess symmetrical forms, 
their general appearance is not nearly so 
pleasing as that of the young African girl, 
and, when the woman becomes old, she is, 
if possible, even more hideous and hag-like 
than the African. This deterioration may 
partly be due to the exceedingly hard life led. 
by the women, or “ gins ”—in which word, 
by the way, the g is pronounced hard ag in 
“giddy.” That they have to do all the hard 
work, and to carry all the heavy weights, 
including the children, while their husbands 
sit or sleep, or, if on the march, burden them- 
selves with nothing more weighty than their 
weapons, is to be expected, as it is the uni- 
versal practice among natives. Butit is not 
so much the hard work as the privation which 
tells upon the woman, who is treated with 
the same contemptuous neglect with which 
a savage treats his dog, and, while her hus- 
band, father, or brother, is feasting on the 
game which she has cooked, thinks herself 
fortunate if they now and then toss a nearly 
cleaned bone or a piece of scorched meat to 
her. 

Like most savages, the Australian natives 
are adroit and daring thieves, displaying an 
amount of acuteness in carrying out their 
designs which would do honor to the most 
expert professional thief of London or Paris, 
In his interesting work entitled “ Savage 
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lated several anecdotes respecting this pro- 
pensity. 

“Leaving Rivoli Bay, we fell in with two 
very droll natives, the gnly ones who had 
raat bold to approach our camp; both were 
ina state of nudity. One of these fellows 
was a perfect supplejack; he danced and 
capered about as though he were filled with 

uicksilver. We mounted them on horses, 
rom which they were continually tumbling 
off, and they travelled with us all day. 

“When we encamped at an old resting- 
place, near Lake Howden, mney, by signs. 
' Fequested pérmission to remain by our fires, 
which we allowed them to do, and gave them 
for supper the head and refuse of a sheep 
that was just killed and hung up toa tree 
near the tents. They showed great surprise 
on seeing our various utensils and articles of 
cookery. So modest and well-behaved did 
these artful gentlemen appear, that they 
would not touch the slightest article of food 
without first asking permission by signs; and 
they so far gained our confidence that one of 
them was adorned witha tin plate, suspended 
round his neck by astring, on which was 
inscribed ‘ Good Native.’ 

“Jn the dead of the night we were al 
aroused by the unusual barking of the dogs. 
At first it was supposed that the wild dogs 
were ‘rushing’ the sheep; but as the tumult 
increased, the Sergeant-Major unwrapped 
his opossum rug, and looked around for his 
hat, to go and ascertain the cause of the dis- 
turbance. To his surprise, he found that his 
hat had vanished. The hat of his companion, 
who lay next him near the fire, was also no- 
where to be found; and, casting his eyes to 
the spot where the sheep hung suspended 
from the tree, he saw in a moment that 
our fond hopes for to-morrow’s repast were 
blighted, for the sheep too had disappeared. 
The whole camp was roused, when it was 
ascertained that forks, spoons, and the con- 
tents of the Governor’s canteen, pannikins 
and other articles, were likewise missing, and 
that our two remarkably docile natives had 
left us under cover of the night. 

“ A council of war washeld. Black Jimmy 
protested that it was useless to follow their 
tracks until the morning, and that from the 
nature of the country they had doubtless 
taken to the swamps, walking in the water, 
so that pursuit was in vain. We had been 
completely duped by these artful and clever 
fellows, who probably had a large party of 
their colleagucs lying in ambush amid the sur- 
Tounding swamps, ready to assist in carrying 
away the stolen property. Retaliation was 
useless; and we contented ourselves by 
giving utterance to our imprecations and 
commenting on the audacity and cunning of 
the rogues until daybreak.” 

_ Another instance of theft—in this case 
single-handed — occurred not long before 
the robbery which has just been recorded. 
While the exploring party was on the march, 
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they fell in with a number of natives who 
were cooking their food. 

“ At our approach, they flew down the de- 
scent, and hid among the bulrushes; but one 
old woman, unable to escape as speedily as 
the rest, finding flight useless, began to ἐπὰν 
ter very loud and fast, pointing to her blind 
eye, and her lean and withered arms, as 
objects of commiseration. Damper was given 
to her and she continued in terror to chew it 
very fast without swallowing any, until she 
was almost choked; when suddenly she got 
hold of Gisborne’s handkerchief and made off 
with it. With » vigorous leap she plunged 
into the mud and reeds beneath, effecting her 
escape by crawling into the swamp and 
joining her wild companions, to whom she 
doubtless recounted her adventures that 
night over a dish of fried tadpoles.” 

he dish of fried tadpoles, to which al- 
lusion has been made, 1s quite a luxury 
among this wretched tribe, and, when the 
exploring party pushed on to the spot where 
the people had been cooking, it was found 
that they had been engaged in roasting a 
dish of water-beetles over a fire. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration for 
the skill displayed by these sable thieves in 
stealing the property which they coveted, 
and, in excuse for them, it must be remem- 
bered that the articles which were stolen 
were to the blacks of inestimable value. 
Food and ornaments are coveted Ὁ the black 
man as inuch as wealth and titles by the 
white man, and both these articles were 
ready to hand. The temptation to which 
these poor people was exposed seems very 
trifling to us, but we must measure it, not 
from our own point of view, but from theirs. 

The strange visitors who so suddenly ap- 
peared among them posecpeed abundance of 
the very things which were dearest to them. 
There was a whole sheep, which would en- 
able them to enjoy the greatest luxury of 
which they could form any notion, 4. 6. eating 
meat to repletion; and there was store of 
glittering ohjects which could be worn as 
ornaments, and would dignify them forever 
in the eyes of their fellows. The happy 
possessor of a spoon, a fork, or a tin plate 
which would be hung round the neck and 
kept highly polished, would be exalted above 
his companions like a newly ennobled man 
among ourselves, and it should not be ex- 
pected that such an iS eat which could 
never again be looked for, would be allowed 
to pass. The temptation to them was much 
as would be a title and a fortune among our- 
selves, and there are many civilized men 
who have done worse than the savage Aus- 
tralian when tempted by such a bait. 

Reference has been made to the haggard 
appearance of the old woman who so in- 
geniously stole the handkerchief, the love 
of finery overcoming the dread of the white 
man in spite of her age and hideous aspect, 
which would only be made more repulsive 
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by any attempt at ornament. It is scarcely 
possible to ΜΡΡΒῚΠΕ the depths of ugliness 
into which an Australian woman descends 
after she has passed the prime of her life. 
As we have seen, the old woman of Africa 
is singularly hideous, but she is quite passa- 
ble when compared with her aged sister of 
Australia. 

The old Australian woman certainly does 
not possess the projecting jaws, the enor- 
mous mouth, and the sausage-like lips of the 
African, but she exhibits a type of hideous- 
ness peculiarly her own. Her face looks 
like a piece of black parchment strained 
tightly over a skull, and the mop-like, un- 
kempt hair adds a grotesque element to the 
features which only makes them still more 
repulsive. The breasts reach to the waist, 
flat, pendent, and swinging about at every 
movement; her body is so shrunken that 
each rib stands out boldly, the skin being 
drawn deeply in between them, and the 
limbs sbrivel up until they look like sticks, 
the elbows and knees projecting like knots 
in a gnarled branch. 

Each succeeding year adds to the hideous 
look of these poor creatures, because the 
feebleness of increasing years renders them 
less and less useful; and accordingly they are 
neglected, ill-treated, and contemptuously 
pushed aside by those who are younger 
and stronger than themselves, suffering in 
their turn the evils which in their youth 
they carelc&siy inflicted on those who were 
older and feebler. 

Mr. Angas has among his sketches one 
which represents a very old woman of the 
Port Fairy tribe. They had built their 
rude huts or miam-miams under some gum. 
trees, and very much disgusted the explor- 
ing party by their hideous appearance and 
neglected state. There was one old woman 
in particular, who exemplified strongly all 
the characteristics which have just been 
described; and so surpassingly hideous, 
filthy, and repulsive was ‘she, that she 
looked more like one of the demoniacal 
forms that Callot was so fond of paintin 
than a veritable human creature. Indeed, 
ΒΟ very disgusting was her appearance, that 
one of the party was made as ill as if he 
had taken an emetic. | 

Not wishing to shock my readers by the 

ortrait of this wretched creature, I have 
ntroduced on page preceding, two younger 
females of the same tribe. 

The remarkable point about this and one 
or two other tribes of the same locality and 
the neighborhood, is the circular mat which 
is tied on their backs, and which is worn 
by both sexes. The mat is made of reeds 
twisted into ropes, coiled round, and fas- 
‘tened together very much as the archer’s 
targets of the present day are made. The 
fibres by which tho reed ropes are bound 
together dre obtained from the chewed roots 
of the bulrush. The native name for this 
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mat is paingkoont. One of the women 
appears in her ordinary home dress, ¢. ὁ. 
bib the paingkoont and her baby, over 
whose little body she has thrown a piece of 
kangaroo skin. The mat makes a very good 
cradle for the child, which, when awake and 
disposed to be lively, puts its head over the 
mat and surveys the pros ect, but when 
alarmed pops down aad hides itself like a 
rabbit disappearing into its burrow. The 
old woman, whose portrait is withheld, was 
clothed in the paingkoont, and wore no 
other raiment, so that the full hideousness 
of her form was exposed to view. 

The woman stan ing opposite is just start- 
ing upon a journey. She is better clad than 
her companion, having beside the paing- 
koont a rude sort of petticoat. On her 
back she has ae the net in which she 
places the roots which she is supposed to 
dig out of the ground, and, thrust through 
the end which tics it, she carries the dig- 
ging-stick, or katta, which serves her for a 
spade. She has in her hand the invariable 
accompaniment of a journey, — namely, the 
fire-stick, smouldering amid dry grass be- 
tween two pieces of bark, and always read 
to pe forced into a flame by whirling if 
round her head. 

Behind them is seated an old man, also 
wearing the mat-cloak, and having by his 
side one of the beautifully constructed na- 
tive baskets. These baskets are made, like 
the mat, of green rushes or reeds, and are 
pales by the women. One of these bas- 

ets is illustrated in an engraving on the 
722d page. The reader will doubtless ob- 
serve that the mode of plaiting it is almost 
identical with that which is employed by 
the natives of Southern Africa, the rushes 
being twisted and coiled upon each other 
and bound firmly together at short intervals 
by strong fibrous threads. They are rather 
variable in shape; some, which are intended 
to stand alone, being flat-bottomed, ‘and 
others, which are always suspended by a 
string, ending in a point. 

in common with other savage races, 
the Australians are apt to behave treach- 
erously to the white man when they find 
themselves able to do so with impunity. 
This behavior is not always the result of 
ferocity or cruelty, though an Australian 
can on occasion be as flerce and cruel as 
any savage. Oftentimes it is the result of 
fear, the black people standing in awe of 
the white stranger and his deadly weapons, 
and availing themselves of their native cun- 
ning to deprive him of his unfair advan- 
{5508 as soon as possible.: 

gnorant of the object of travel, and hav- 
ing from infancy been accustomed to con- 
sider certain districts as the property of cer- 
tain tribes, and any man who intruded into 
the district of another as an enemy, it is but 
natural that when they see, especially for 
the first time, a man of different color from 
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themselves travelling through the country, 
such ener must necessarily be enemies, 
come for the purpose of using against the 
aborigines thc weapons which they possess. 
Again, a feeling of acquisitiveness has much 
to do with the treachery. 

_Add to their ideas of the inimical character 
of the strangers the cupidity that must be ex- 
cited by the sight of the valuable property 
brought into their country by those whom 
they consider as enemies delivered into their 
hand, and there is no reason for wonder that 
they should take both the lives and the prop- 
erty of the. strangers, and thus secure the 
valued trophies of war at the same time 
that they rid their country of strange and 
powerful enemies, and attain at one stroke 
an amount of wealth which they could 
ΤᾺ hope to gain through the labors of a 
ife. 

This pee of their character is well shown 
by Mr. T. Baines, in a letter which he has 
kindly allowed mo to transfer to these pages. 
He was one of an exploring expedition, 
which had also undertaken to convey a num- 
ber of sheep and horses. “While making 
the inner passage along the coast, we fell in 
with several canoes, some of very rude con- 
struction, being in fact mere logs capable of 
carrying a couple of men, who, perhaps in 
terror of the telescopes pointed at them, did 
not approach us. 

“ Others were of greater size and power 
being large hollowed logs, very straight and 
narrow, and steadied on either side by other 
logs, pointed at the ends, and acting as out- 
riggers, neatly enough attached by pegs 
driven into them through a framing of bam- 
boo. Others again were strictly double 
canoes, two of the narrow vessels being con- 
nected by a bamboo platform so as to lie par- 
allel to each other at some little distance 
apart. 

“ They were manned by crews of from six 
to twelve, or even more in number, all tol- 
erably fine fellows, poise naked, with 
shock heads of woolly hair and scanty beards. 
They were ornamented with scars and raised 
cicatrices tastefully cut on their shoulder and 
elsewhere. They were armed with long 
spears, some of them tipped with wo: 
others with bone, and having from one to 
four points. ΤΠΡΥ also had bows and ar- 
rows, a8 well as their curious paddles, the 
looms of which were barbed avid ointed, so 
as to be useful as spears. When these weap- 
ons were thrown at a fish, the owner always 
plunged into the water after his weapon, so as 
to secure the fish the moment that if was 
struck. 

“Their arrival caused various emotions 
among our party. One gentleman ruined 
his revolver by hurried] trying to load it, 
while a little girl, so far being afraid of 
them, traded with them for almost every- 
thing they had in theircanoes. Just ag they 
dropped astern after reaching us, the. cap- 
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tain’s little daughters were being bathed 
in a tub on the main-hatch, and, sree 
enough, jumped out of their bath, and ran 

wetand glistening in tho sunlight, to hide 
themselves from the strange black fellows 
who were stretching themselves to look over 


our low bulwarks at tho little naked white 
r 8. 
an We bought spears, bows, arrows, tor- 


toise-shell, &c., for hats, handkerchiefs, and 
other things; and they were greatly inter- 
ested in the white baby, which, at their 
oxen request, was held up for them to 
look at.” 

Up to this point we find the natives mild 
and conciliatory, but we proceed with the 
letter, and find an unexpected change in their 
demeanor. 

‘We had here an instance of the capri- 
ciousness of the natives. We met about a 
dozen on shore, and endeavored by all 
friendly signs to induce them to come to 
terms with us. We showed them that we 
had no guns, but our attempts were useless. 
They fell into regular battle a with their 
Ong. spears ready shipped on the throwing 
sticks, six standing in front, and the rest 
acting as supports behind. As it was unsafe 
to parley longer, we mounted our horses 
and again tried to make them understand 
that we wished to be on friendly terms. It 
was all useless, and the only thing that we 
could do was to ride straight at them. The 
ran like antelopes, and gained the thick bus 
where we could not follow them. B 
wanted to shoot one of them, but I would not 
allow it. . 

The prospect of killing and eating our 
horses seemed to be their great temptation. 
They made constant war upon our stud for 
a fortnight or three weeks, in my camp at 
Depét Creek, and I had to patrol the coun- 
try with B daily, to keep them from 
ringing the horses round with fire. 

“The character of the Australian canoe- 
men is variously spoken of, some reporting 
them as good-natured and peaceable, while 
others say that they are treacherous and 
savage. Both speak the truth from their 
own experience. A fellow artist, who gen- 


_ erally landed from a man-of-war’s boat, with 


the ship in the offing, found them peaceable 
enough, but poor Mr. Strange, the natural- 
ist, was murdered on one of the islands, 

“ While we were on board our vessels, 
they were quite ee and even during 
my boat’s voyage of 750 miles, while we 
had a dashing breeze and the boat. well 
under command, we found the groups we 
met with civil enough. But when we werc 
helplessly becalmed at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and supposed by the 
natives to be the unarmed survivors of some 
vessel wrecked in Torres Straits, we were 
deliberately and treacherously attacked. 

“We watched the pre ons for yok! 
an hour through the telescope, and σ 
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from giving them the slightest ground even 
to suspect that we looked on them otherwise 
than as friends. _As sgon as they thought 
they had us in their power, they began to 
throw spears at us, so I put a rifle-bullet 
through the shoulder of the man who threw 
at us, to teach him the danger of interfering 
with SUPE oeee helpless boats, but did not fire 
again. The wounded man was led on shore 
by one of his mates, and we were not mo- 
lested again. 

“These people are very capricious. They 
have the cunning and the strong passions of 
men, but in reason they are only children. 
Life is not held sacred by them, and, when 
their thirst for blood is raised, they revel in 
cruelty.” 

These Australian canoes, with outriggers 
attached, indicate a Polynesian origin, as 
indeed do the bows and arrows, which will 
be fully described on a future page. The 
tobacco pipes in use in that part of Aus- 
tralia are curious. One form consists of a 
hollow tube as thick as a man’s arm, stopped 
at the ends and having one hole near 
the bottom into which is introduced the 
stem of ἃ pipe, and another hole near the 
ΝΙΝ through which the smoke is imbibed. 
Their use of the pipe is rather singular. 
When a party desires to smoke, the chief 
man lights the pipe, places his mouth to the 
orifice, and continually inhales until the 
interior of the hollow stem is filled with 
smoke. The bowl is then removed, and the 
aperture stopped with a plug which is kept 
in readiness. The first smoker closes with 
his thumb the hole through which he has 
been imbibing the smoke, and passes the 
pipe to his neighbor, who applies his lips to 
the hole, fills his lungs with smoke, and 
then passes the pipe to the next man. In 
this way, the tobacco is made to last as long 
as possible, and the greatest possible amount 
of enjoyment is got out of the least possible 
amount of material. The exterior of the 
stem is generally carved into the simple pat- 
terns which are found on nearly all Austra- 
lian weapons and implements. 


BEFORE BRoceraIns further with the char- 
acter and habits of the natives, we will cast 
a glance at the country which they inhabit 
and the peculiarities which have contributed 
_ toward forming that character. 

It is a very strange country, as strange 
to us as England would be to a savage 
Australian. Its vegetabie and animal pro- 
ductions are most remarkable, and are so 
strange that when the earlier vovencts 
brought back accounts of their travels they 
were not believed; and when they exhibited 
specimens of the flora and fauna, they were 
accused of manufacturing them for the pur- 
pose of deception. : 

In the first place, with a single exception, 
the mammalia are all marsupials, or eden- 
" The solitary exception is the dingo, 
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or native dog, an animal which somewhat 
resembles the jackal, but is altogether a 
handsomer animal. Whether it be pe 
enous, Or a mere variety of the dog modi- 
fied by long residence in the country, is 
rather doubtful, though the best zodlogists 
incline to the latter opinion, and say that 
the marsupial type alone is indigenous to 
this strange country. Of course the reader 
is supposed’ to know that the young of a 
marsupial animal is born at a very early 
age, and attains its full development in 
a supplementary pouch attached to the 
mother, into which pouch the teats open. 

The animal which is most charactcristic 
of Australia is the kangaroo. Of this sin- 
gular type some forty species are known, 
varying In size from that of a tall man to 
that of a mouse. Some of them are known 
as kangaroos, and others as kangaroo-rats, 
but the type is the same in all. As their 
form implies, they are made for leaping over 
the ground, their enormously long legs and 
massive development of the hind quarters 
giving them the requisite power, while their 
long tails serve to balance them as they pass 
through the air. 

Nearly all the so-called “rats” of Aus- 
tralia belong to the kangaroo tribe, though 
some are members of other marsupial fami- 
lies. Here I may mention that the nomen- 
clature of the colonists has caused great 
pore ey and labor to incipient zoologists. 

hey are told in some books that the dingo 
is the only Australian animal that is nota 
marsupial or an edentate, and yet they read 
in books of travel of the bear, the monkey, 
the badger, the wolf, the cat, the squirrel, 
the mole, and so forth. The fact is, that, 
with the natural looseness of diction com- 
mon to colonists all over the world, the im- 
migrants have transferred to their new coun- 
try the nomenclature of the old. To the 
great trouble of index-searchers, there is 
scarcely a part of the world inhabited by 
our colonists where London, Oxford, Boston, 
and fifty other places are not multiplied. 
The first large river they meet they are 
sure to call the Thames, and it is therefore 
to be expected that natural history should 
suffer in the same way as geogrs| 5 

Thus, should, in the course of this account 
of Australia, the reader come across a pas- 
sage quoted from some traveller in which 
the monkey or bear is mentioned, he must 
remember that the so-called “monkey” and 
‘bear” are identical, and that the animal 
in question is neither the one nor the other, 
but a marsupial, known to the natives by 
the name of koala, and, as if to add to the 
confusion of names, some travellers call it 
the sloth. 

The so-called “badger” is the wombat, 
robably called a badger because it lives in 
oles which it burrows in the ground. The 

Australian “wolf” is another mars 
belonging to the Dasyures, and the “cat 
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belongs to the same group. The “squirrels” 
are all marsupials, and by rights are called 
halangists, and it is to this group that the 
oalareally belongs. As to the “ hedgehog,” 
it is the spiny ant-eater or echidna, and the 
“mole” is the celebrated duck-bill or orni- 
thorhynchus. 

With few exceptions these animals are 
not easily captured, many of them being 
nocturnal, and hiding in burrows or hollow 
trees until the shades of night conceal their 
movements; while others are so shy, active, 
and watchful, that all the craft of the hun- 
ter must be tried before they can be cap- 
tured. Much the same may be said of the 
birds, the chief of which, the emu, is nearly 
as large as an ostrich, and is much valued by 
the natives as food. It is evident, therefore, 
that the existence of these peculiar ghimals 
must exercise a strong influence on the char- 
acter of the natives, and must make them 
more active, wary, and quicksighted than the 
creatures on which they live. 
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Possessing, as he does, the most minute 
acquaintasce with every vegetable which 
can afford him food, and even knowing where 
to obtain a plentiful supply of food and water 
in a land viene an European could not find 
a particle of anything eatable, nor discover a 
drop of moisture in the dry and parched ex- 
panse, the Australian native places his chief 
relinnce on animal food, and supports him- 
self almost entirely on the creatures which 
he kills. His appetite is very indiscriminate; 
and although he prefers the flesh of the kan- 

aroo and the pigeon, he will devour any 
east, bird, reptile, or fish, and will also eat 
a considerable number of insects. Conse- 
quently the life of the Australian savage is 
essentially one of warfare, not against his 
fellow-man, but against the lower animals, 
and,as the reader will see in the course of 
the following pages, the primary object of 
his weapons is the hunt, and war only a 
secondary use to which they are directe 
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We will now proceed to the various man- 
ners and customs of the Australians, not 
separating them into the arbitrary and fluc- 
tuating distinctions of tribes, but describing 
as briefly as is consistent with justice, the 
most interesting of their habits, and men- 
tioning those cases where any particular 
custom seems to be confined to any one 
tribe or district. 

We have in the illustration No. 1,on page 
707, a good example of a native of North 
Western Australia. The sketch was kindly 
made by Mr. T. Baines. A profile of the 
man is given, in order to show the peculiar 
contour of the face, which, as the reader 
may see, has nothing of the negro character 
about it; the boldly prominent nose, the full 
beard, and the long: hair fastened up in a 
top-knot being the distinguishing features. 
The man carries in his Lelt his provisions 
for the day, namely, a snake and one of the 
little kangaroo-rats, and having these he 
knows no care, though of course he would 
prefer larger game. 


Round his neck may be seen a string. 
This supports an ornament which hangs 
upon his breast. Several fornts of this or- 


nament, which is called in the duplicative 


Australian Janguage a “dibbi-dibbi,” are 
employed, and there are in my collection 
two beautiful specimens made from the 
shell of the pearl-oyster. The ordinary 
dibbi-dibbi is fan-shaped, and does not 
depart very much from the origina] outline 
of the shell. There is, however, one kind 
of dibbi-dibbi which is valued exceedingly, 
and which is shaped like a crescent. e 
specimen in my at is almost as 
large as a cheese plate, and must have been 
cut from an enormous shell, economy, 
whether of material or time, not being un- 
derstood by these savages. Owing to the 
shape of the shell, it is slightly convex, and 
was worn with the concave side next the 
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ot being satisfied with the natural. 
smooth polish of the nacre, the native has 
ornamented the dibbi-dibbi with a simple 
but tolerably effective peelt Along the 
margin of the scooped edge he has bored 
two parallel rows of small and shallow holes 
about half an inch apart, and on either side 
of each row he has cut a narrow line. From 
the outer line he has drawn a series of scal- 
loped patterns made in a similar fashion; 
and, simple as this pattern is, ite effect is 
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really remarkable. The man has evidently 
begun a more elaborate pattern on the broad 
surface of the shell, but his mind seems to 
have misgiven him, and he has abandoned 
it. The cord by which it is suspended round 
the neck is nearly an inch wide, and is made 
of string and a sort of rattan plaited to- 
ether. 

On the shoulder of the man may be seen 
a number of raised marks. These are the 
scars of wounds with which the Australians 
are in the habit of adorniny their bodies, 
and which they sometimes wear in great 

rofasion. The marks are made by cutting 
deeply into the skin, and filling the wounds 
with clay and other substances, so that 
when the wound heals an elevated scar is 
made. These scars are made in patterns 
which partly differ according to the taste of 
the individual, and partly signifying the dis- 
trict to which the tattooed person belongs. 
For example, the scars as shown in the 
illustration are the mark of a Northerp 
Australian; and, although he may have 
plenty other scars on his body and limbs, 
these will always appear on his shoulder as 
the distinguishing mark of his tribe. 

In my photographs, which represent na- 
tives from various parts of the continent, 
these scars are very prominent, and there 
is not an individual who does not possess 
them. Some have them running longitu- 
eae down the upper arm, while others 
have them alternately longitudinal and trans- 
verse. They occasionally appear on the 
breast, and an old man, remarkable for the 
quantity of hair which covered his breast and 
arms, has disposed them in a fan shape, 
spreading from the centre of the body to 
the arms. He has evidently spent a vast 
amount of time on this adornment, and suf- 
fered considerable pain, as scafs, although 
not so ee as in many other instances, are 
exceedingly numerous; the man has adorned 
his arms and shoulders with little scars of 
re same character arranged in regular 

nes. 

In some parts of Australia the scars as- 
sume a much more formidable appearance, 
being long and heavy ridges. One chief, 
who was very proud of his adornments, — 
as well he might be, seeing that their pos- 
session must nearly have cost him his life, — 
was entirely covered from his neck to his 
knees with scars at least an inch broad, set 
closely together, and covering the whole of 
the body. The front of the chest and stom- 
ach was adorned with two rows of these 
scars, each scar being curved, and reaching 
from the side to the centre of the body, 
where they met. The man was s0 inondi: 
nately proud of this ornament that. nothing 
could induce him to wear clothing of any 
kind, and he stalked about in his grandeur, 
wearing nothing but his.weapons. The 
photograph of this man has a very singular 
aspect, the light falling on the polished 
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ridge of the scars having an effect as if he 
were Clad in a suit of some strange armor. 

By way of adding to the beauty of their 
countenances, they are in the habit of rer 
forating the septum of the nose, and of 
thrusting through it a piece of bone or stick, 
the former being preferred on account of its 
whiteness. It is almost impossible to de- 
scribe the exceedingly grotesque appearance 

resented by an Australian dandy, who has 

is body covered with scars, and his face 
crossed Ἷ ἃ wide piece of bone some six 
inches in length, making his naturally broad 
nose Wider, and seeming as it were to cut his 
face in half. The hole through which this: 
ornament is thrust is made when a child isa 
fortnight old. 

As to other ornaments, they consist of the 
usual necklaces, bracelets, and anklets which 
are conimon to savage tribes in all parts of 
the world. Some of these necklaces which 
are in my collection are really pretty, and 
some skill is shown in their manufacture. 
One is made of pieces of yellow reed as thick 
as quills and almost an inch in length, stru 
alternately with scarlet reeds; another 
made entirely of the same reeds, while a 
third is, in my opinion, the handsomest, 
though not the most striking of them. At 
first sight it appears to be made entirely of 
the reeds already mentioned, but on a closer 
examination it 1s seen to be composed en- 
tirely of the antennse of lobsters, cut into 
short lengths and strung to ether. To 
the necklaces is attached a small mother-of- 

earl dibbi-dibbi four inches long and one 
inch wide, and the pieces of lobster antennss 
are 80 disposed that the thinner parts of the 
antenne, taken from the extremities, come 
next to the dibbi-dibbi and hang on the 
breast, while the larger and thicker parta, 
taken from the base of the antenns, come 
on the neck. The native basket in which 
these necklaces were kept is more than half 
filled with bright colored seeds of various 
hues, that are evidently intended for the 
manufacture of necklaces. 

Girdles of finely twisted human hair are 
often worn by the men, and the native who 
is represented in the engraving No. 1, on 

. 107, is ‘dealer | one of these girdles. 

ietimes, as in the present instance, a 
small tassel made of the hair of a phalan- 
gist or “flying-squirrel,” as it is wrongly 
termed, is hung to the front of the ~ 
by no means as a covering, but as an orna- 
ment. 

The scars are so highly valued that the 
women wear them nearly as profusely as the 
men. In my photographs, there are por- 
traits of many women of all ages, not one of 
whom is without scars. They do not wear 
them so large as the men, but seem to be 
more in the regularity of the pat- 
tern. 

Taking a series of three women, the first 
has three cuts on the shoulder, showing her 
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northern extracticn, ind a row of small hor- 
izontal and parallel scars along the front of 
the body from the breast-bone downward. 
The second, in addition to the shoulder cuts, 
has several rows of scars extending from the 
breast to the collar-bones, together with a 
central line as already described, and some 
Similar rows of cuts on the ribs and sides. 
The third woman, a mere girl of fourteen or 
so, has been very careful in the arrangement 
of the scars, which descend in regular and 
parallel rows from the breast downward, and 
then radiate fan-wise in six rows from the 
breast upyard to the collar bones. 

Mr. M’Gillivray, who accompanied H. M. 
5. Rattlesnake in her voyage, writes as fol- 
lows concerning the scar ornaments and 
their uses: —‘“ The Torres Straits islanders 
are distinguished by a large complicated 
oval scar, only slightly raised, and of neat 
construction. This, which I have been told 
has some connection with a turtle, occupies 
the right shoulder, and is occasionally re- 
peated on the left. (See engraving at foot 
of page 722.) At Cape York, however, the 
cicatrices were so varied that I could not 
connect any particular style with an indi- 
vidual tribe. At the same time; something 
like uniformity was noticed among the 
Katchialaigas, nearly all of whom had, in 
addition to the horned breast mark, two or 
ithree long transverse scars on the chest, 
which the other tribes did not possess. 

“In the sacri! people the variety of 
marking was such that it appeared fair to 
consider it as being regulated more by indi- 
vidual caprice than by any fixed custom. 
Many had a simple two-horned mark on 
each breast, and we sometimes saw upon 
them a clumsy imitation of the elaborate 
shoulder mark of the islanders.” 

Well-shaped as are these women, the 
have one defect in form, namely, the hig 
and square shoulder, which detracts so much 
from feminine beauty, and which is equally 
conspicuous in the child of six, the girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, and the old woman. 
The men also exhibit the same defective 
form. 

The reader will have noticed the elaborate 
manner in which the hair of the Australian 
savagd is sometimes dressed. The style of 
hair-dressing varies with the locality, and 
often with the time, fashion having as abso- 
lute a reign among the native Australians, 
and being quite as capricious, as among our- 
selves. Sometimes the hair is twisted up 
into long and narrow ringlets, and, if the 
savage should not aa ae to have enough 
hair for this fashion, he straightway makes 
a wig in imitation of it. Now and then the 
head is shaved, except a transverse crest of 
hair, and sometimes the natives will take a 
fashion of rubbing red ochre and turtle-fat 
into their heads until they are saturated with 
the compound, and will then twist up the 
hair into little strands. 
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The men of this part of Australia never 
wear any dress, and the women are often 
equally indifferent to costume. At Cape 
York, however, they mostly wear an apol-. 
ogy for a petticoat, consisting of a tuft of | 
long Brass or split pandanus leaves sus- 
pended to the front of the girdle. On great 
occasions, and especially in their dances, 
they wear over this a second petticoat 
mostly made of some leaf, and having the 
ends woven into a sort of waistband. The 
material of the petticoat is generally pan- 
danus leaf, but, whatever may be the mate- 
rial, the mode of plaiting it and the general 
form are the same among all the tribes of 
Torres Straits. From this useful leaf, the 
women also make the rude sails for their 
canoes, which serve the double purpose of 
sails and coverings under which the natives 
can sleep in wet weather. 

The women have rather a curious mode of 
wearing one of their ornaments. This is a 
very long belt, composed of many strands of 
plaited or twisted fibre, and passed round 
the body in such a manner that it crosses on 
the breast like the now abolished cross-belts 
of the soldier. It is drawn rather tight, and 
may pera be of some service in support- 
ing the bosom. In neither case does cloth- 
ing secm to be worn asa mode of concealing 
any part of the body, but merely as a defence 
against the weather or as an ornament, 
Even when dress is worn it is of a very slight 
character, with one or two exceptions, These 
exceptions are the fur cloaks, with which the 
women sometimes clothe themselves, and a 
remarkable garment which presently will-be 
described. 

The fur cloaks are made almost universally 
from the skin of the opossum, and, as the 
animal is a small one, a considerable number 
are sewed together to make a single robe. 
The mode of manufacture is exactly similar 
to that which was described when treating of 
the kaross of the Kaffir tribes, the skins be- 
ing cut to the proper shape, laid side by side, 
and sewed laboriously together with threads 
formed of the sinews of the kangaroo’s tail, 
or often with those which are drawn out of 
the tails of the very creatures which furnish 
the skin. ; 

Sometimes a piece of kangaroo skin is used 
for the same purpose, but in neither case 
does it fulfil the office of a dress according to 
our !deas, The cloak is a very small one in 
proportion to the size of the women, and itis 
worn by being thrown over the back and 
tied across the chest by a couple of thongs, 
so as to leave the whole front of the body un- 
covered. ifthe garment in question be the 
skin of the kangaroo, it is slung over one 
shoulder, and allowed to fall much as it likes 
the only object seeming to be that it shall 
cover the greater part of the back and one 
shoulder. Occasionally a man wears a fur 
cloak, but he seems to be very indifferent as 
to the manner in which it hangs upon his 
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body, sometimes draping it about his shoul- 
ders, sometimes letting it fall to his waist 
and gathering it about his loins some- 
times, esp y if walking, holdings’ two cor- 
ners together with his left hand in front of 
his breast, while his right hand grasps his 
bundle of weapons. 

Mr. Angas mentions one instance of a sin- 
gularly perfect dress in use among the Aus- 
tralians — the only dress in fact that is reall 
deserving of the name. It isa large cloa 
made from the zostera or sea grass, a plant 
that is remarkable for being the only true 
flowering plant that growsin thesea. It has 
very long grass-like blades, and is found in 
vast beds, that look in a clear sea like lux- 
wriant hay-fields just before mowing. 

The fibre of the zostera is long, and won- 
derfully tough; and indeed the fibre is so 
good, and the plant so abundant, that the 
uses to which it is now put, such as packin 
and stuffing, are far below its capabilities, an 
it ought to be brought into use for purposes 
for which a long and strong fibre are needed. 
Some time ago, when the supply of rags for 
paper seemed to be failing, there was an at- 
tempt made to substitute the zostera for rags; 
and, although it was not a perfectly success- 
ful experiment, it had at all events the ele- 
ments of success in it. 

With this long grass the Australian native 
occasionally makes a large cloak, which will 
cover the whole bedy. It is made by laying 
the fibres side by side, and lashing them to- 
gether at regular intervals, much as the well- 

nown New Zealand mantle is made from 
the phormium. Anxious to avoid trouble, 
the native only fastens together a sufficient 
quantity to make a covering for his body as 
low as the knees, the loose ends of the zostera 
being left as a kind of long fringe that edges 
the mantle all round, and really has a very 
graceful effect. 

The illustration No. 2, on the next page, 
shows one of those curious mantles, which 
was sketched while on the body of the wearer. 
As the manufacture of such a mantle in- 
volves much trouble, and the Australian na- 
tive has the full savage hatred of labor, very 
few of these cloaks are to be seer. Inde 
nothing but a rather long inclement season 
will induce a native to take the trouble of 
making 
for a comparatively short period, and which 
is rather troublesome to carry about when 
not wanted. 


Wzs now come to the food of the natives. 
As has already been stated, they eat almost 
anything, but there are certain 
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found, and Mr. M‘Gillivray states that on the 
mainland he never saw an attempt at clear- 
ing the ground fora garden. In the islands, 
however, the natives manage after a fashion 
to raise crops of yams. 

When they want to clear a piece of ground, 
they strew the surface with branches, which 
are allowed to wither and dry; as soon as 
they are thoroughly dried, fire is set to them, 
and thus the space is easily cleared from 
vegetation. The ground is then pecked u 
with a stick sharpened at the point and hard- 
ened by fire; the yams are cut up and planted 
and by the side of each hole a stick [8 thrust 
into the ground, so as to form a support for 
the plant when it SIRE up. The natives 
plant just before the rainy season. They 
never trouble themselves to build a fence 
round the simple tetas neither do they 
look after the growth of the crops, knowi 
that the rains which are sure to fall w 
bring their crops to perfection. 

There are also multitudes of qeeste ne pro- 
ducts on which the natives One of 
them, which is largely used, is called by them 
“biyu.” It is made from the young and 
tender shoots of the mangrove tree. The 
sprouts, when three or four inches in length, 
are laid upon heated stones, and covered with 
bark, wet leaves, and sand, After being 
thoroughly stewed, they are beaten between 
two stones, and the pulp is scraped away 
from the fibres. It then forms a slimy gray 
paste, and, although it is largely eaten, the 
natives do not seem to like it, and only resort 
to it on a necessity. They contrive, how- 
ever, to improve its flavor by adding lar, 
quantities of wild yams and other vegetable 
products. 

Perhaps the most celebrated wild food of 
the Australians is the “nardoo,” which has 
become so familiar to the British reader 
since the important expedition of Burke and 
Wills. The nardoo is the produce of a cryp- 
togamous plant which grows in large quan- 
ties, but is rather local. The fruit is about 


as large as a pea, and is cleaned for use b 
being rub in small wooden troughs. 1ὲ 
is then made into 
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As to vegetable food, there are several is soaked in water, it will in the course of 8 
kinds of yams which the more civilized tribes single hour swell until it is two hundred 


cultivate — the nearest approach to labor of 
which they can be accu It is almost ex- 


times ite former size. 
The nardoo is useful in its way, and, when 


clusively on the islands that cultivation is mixed with more nutritious food, is a valu- 
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able article of diet. Taken alone, however. 
it has scarcely the slightest nutritive powers, 
and though it distends the stomach, and so 
Keeps off the gnawing sense of hunger, it 
gives no strength to thesystem. Even when 
eaten with fish, it is of little use, and re- 
quires either fat or sugar to give it the due 

ower of nourishment. With the wonderful 

rightness of spirit which Mr. Wills managed 
to keep up, even when suffering the severest 
hardships, and feeling himself gradually 
dying, he gives in his diary a curiously accu- 
rate picture of the effects of living fora length 
of time on an innutritious substance. 6 
liked the nardoo, and consumed considerable 
quantities of it, but gradually wasted away, 
leaving a record in his diary that “star- 
vation on nardoo is by no means unpleas- 
ant but for the weakness one feels, and the 
utter inability to rouse one’s self; for as far 
as appetite is concerned, it gives the greatest 
satisfaction.” 

The death of this fine young man affords 
another proof of the disadvantage at which a 
stranger to the country is placed while trav- 
ersing a newland. Many native tribes lived 
on the route along which the travellers 
passed, and, from their knowledge of the 
resources of the country, were able to sup- 

rt themselves; whereas the white travel- 

ers seem to have died of starvation in the 
‘nidst of plenty. 

The chief vegetable food, however, is fur- 
tished by the bulrush root, which is to the 
Australians who live near rivers the staff 
»f life. Ags the task of procuring it is a 
very disagreeable one, it is handed over to 
the women, who have to wade among the 
reeds and half bury themselves in mud while 
procuring the root. 

It is cooked after the usual Australian 
manner. A heap of limestones is raised, 
and heated by fire. The roots are then laid 
on the hot stones, and are covered with a 
layer of the same material. In order to pro- 
duce a quantity of steam, a heap of wet 
grass is thrown on the upper layer of stones, 
and a mound of sand heaped over all. 

As the root, however well cooked, is very 
fibrous, the natives do not swallow it, but, 
after chewing it and extracting all the soft 
parts, they reject the fibres, just as a sailor 
throws aside his exhausted quia and great 
quantities of these little balls of fibre are to 
be found near every encampment. The 
same fibre is convertible into string, and is 
used in the manufacture of fishing lines and 
᾿ nets. 

The toe Ua knowledge of vegetable life 
possessed by the natives is never displayed 
with greater force than in the power which 
they have of procuring water. In an appar- 
ently desert place, where no signs of water 
are to be found, and where not even a 

igeon can be seen to wing its way through 

e air, as the guide to the distant water 
toward which it is flying, the native will 
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manage to supply himself with both water 
and food. 

He looks out for certain eucalypti or gum- 
trees, which are visible from a very great 
distance, and makes his way toward them. 
Choosing a spot at three or four yards from 
the trunk, with his katta he digs away at the 
earth, so as to se gee the roots, tears them 
out of the ground, and proceeds to prepare 
them. Cutting them into pieces of a foot or 
80 in length, he stands them upright in the 
bark vessel which an Australian mostly car- 
ries with him, and waits patiently. Pres- 
ently a few drops of water ooze from the 
lower ends of the roots, and in a short time 
water pours out freely, so that an abundant 
supply of liquid is obtained. 

ould the native be very much parched, 
he takes one of the pieces of root, splits it 
lengthwise, and chews it, finding that it 
gives as much juice as a water-melon. The 
youngest and freshest-looking trees are al- 
ways chosen for the purpose of obtainin 
water, and the softest-looking roots selected. 
After the water has all been drained froin 
them, they are pealed, pounded between two 
stones, and then roasted; so that the euca- 
lyptus supplies both food and drink. 

As, however, as has been stated, the chief 
reliance of the natives is upon animal food 
and fish, molluscs, crustacea, reptiles, and 
insects form a very considerable proportion 
of their food. Collecting the shell-fish is the 
duty of the women, chiefly because it is 
really hard work, and requires a great 
amount of diving. Throughout the whole 
of this vast continent this duty is given to 
the women; and whether in the Gulf of Car- 

entaria, on the extreme north, or in the 
island of Van Diemen’s Land, in the ex- 
treme south, the same custom prevails. 
During Labillardiére’s voyage in scarch of 
La Perouse, the travellets came ape a party 
of the natives of Van Diemen’s Land while 
the women were collecting shell-fish, and 
the author gives a good description of the 
labors to which these poor creatures were 
subjected: — 

“About noon we saw them prepare their 
repast. Hitherto we had but a faint idea of 
the pains the women take to procure the 
food requisite for the subsistence of their 
families. ened took each a basket, and 
were followed by their daughters, who did 
the same. Getting on the rocks that pro- 
jected into the sea, they plunged from them 
to the bottom in search of shell-fish. When. 
they had been down some time, we became 
very uneasy on their account; for where 
they had dived were seaweeds of great length, 
among which we observed the fucus pyrif- 
erus, and we feared that they might have 
been entangled in these, so as to be unable 
to regain the surface. 

«ΑἹ Jength, however, they appeared, and 
convinced us that they were capable of re- 
maining under water twice as long as our 
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ablest divers. An instant was sufficient’ 


for them to take breath, and then they dived 
again. This they did repeatedly till their 
baskets were nearly full. Most of them 
were provided with a little bit of wood, cut 
into the shape of a spatula, and with these 
they separated from beneath the rocks, at 

reat depths, very large sea-ears. Perhaps 
they chose the biggest, for all they brought 
were of a great size. 

“On seeing the large lobsters which they 
had in their baskets, we were afraid that 
they must have wounded these poor women 
terribly with their large claws; but we soon 
found- that, they had taken the precaution to 
kill them as soon as they caught them. 
They quitted the water only to bring their 
husbands the fruits of their labor, and fre- 

uently returned almost immediately to their 
dieing till they had procured a sufficient meal 
for their families. At other times they 
staved a little while to warm themselves, 
with their faces toward the fire on which 
their fish was roasting, and other little fires 
burning behind them, that they might be 
warmed on all sides at once. 

“It seemed as if they were unwilling to 
lose ἃ moment’s time; for while they were 
warming themselves, they were employed in 
roasting fish, some of which they laid on the 
coals with the utmost caution, though they 
took little care of the lobsters, which they 
threw anywhere into the fire; and when 
they were ready they divided the claws 
among the men and the children, reserving 
the body for themselves, which they some- 
times ate before returning into the water. 

“It gave us great pain to see these poor 
women condemned to such severe toil; 
while, at fhe same time, they ran the hazard 
of being devoured by sharks, or entangled 
among the weeds that rise from the bottom 
of the sea. We ofton entreated their hus- 
bands to take a share in their labor at least, 
but always in vain. They remained con- 
stantly near the fire, feasting on the best 
bits, and eating broiled fucus, or fern-roots. 
Occasionally they took the trouble to break 
boughs of trees into ‘short pieces to feed the 
fire, taking care to choose the dryest. 

“From their manner of breaking them 
we found that their skulls must be ve 
hard; for, taking hold of the sticks at eac 
end with the hand, they broke them over 
their heads, as we do at the knee, till they 
broke. Their heads being constantly bare, 
and often exposed to all weathers in this 
high latitude, acquire a capacity for resisting 
such efforts: besides, their hair forms a 
cushion which diminishes the pressure, and 
renders it much less painful on the summit 
of the head than any other part of the body. 
Few of the women, however, could have 
done as much, for some had their hair cut 


pretty short, and wore a string several times 
round the head; others had only a simple 
crown of hair. We made the same observa- 
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tion with respect to several of the children, 
but none of the men. These had the back, 
breast, shoulders, and arms covered with 
downy hair.” 

Sometimes a party of women will go out 
on a raft made of layers of reeds, pushing 
themselves along by means of very long 
poles. When they arrive ata bed of mus- 
sels, they will stay there nearly all day div- 
ing from the raft, with their nets tied round 
their necks, and, after remaining under water 
for a considerable time, come up with a 
heavy load of mussels in their nets. 

They even manage to cook upon this fragile 
raft. They make a heap of wet sand upon 
the reeds, put a few stones on it, and build 
their fire on the stones, just as if they had 
been on shore. After remaining until they 
have procured a large stock of mussels, they 

ole themselves ashore, and in all probability 
have to spend several hours in cooking the 
mussels for the men. The mussels are usually 
eaten with the bulrush root. 

There is a sort of crayfish which is found 
in the mud-filats of rivers and lakes. These 
are also caught by the women, who feel for 
them in the mud with their feet, and hold 
them down firmly until they can be seized 
by the hand. As soon as the creatures are 
taken, the claws are crushed to prevent them 
from biting, and they are afterward roasted, 
while still alive, on the embers of the fire. 
Tadpoles are favorite articles of diet with the 
Australians, who fry them on grass. 

The ordinary limpet, mussel, and other 
molluscs, are largcly eaten by the natives, 
who scoop them out by means of smaller 
shells, just as is done by boys along our own 
coasts—a plan which is very efficacious, az ὦ 
I can testify from personal experie 
Sometimes they cook the molluscs Ὁ 8 
simple process of throwing them on the 
embers, but as a general rule they eat them 
in a raw state, as we eat oysters. 

Fish they catch in various ways, The 
usual method is by a hook and line; the 
former of which is ingeniously cut out of the 
shell of the hawksbill turtle. Two of these 
hooks are now before me, and raise a feel- 
ing of wonder as to the fish which could be 
induced to take such articles into its mouth. 
It is flat, very clumsily made, and there is 
no barb, the point being curved very much 
inward, so as to prevent the fish from slip- 
ping off the hook. In fact the whole shape 
of the hook is almost exactly identical with 
that of the hook which is found throughout 
Polynesia and extends to New Zealan 

The hook is fastened toa long and stout 
line, made by chewing reeds, stripping them 
into fibres, and rolling them on the thighs. 
Two of these strings are then twisted to- 
gether, and the line is complete. My own 
specimen of a line is about as thick as the fish- 
ing lines uzed on our coasts, and it is very 
long, having a hook at either end. The 
hook is lashed to the line by a very firm but 
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rather clumsy wrapping. Sometimes the 
line is made of rattan fibres, 

Another mode of fishing is by the net. 
This requires at least two men to manage it. 
The net is many feet in length, and about 
four feet in width. It is kept extended by a 
number of sticks placed a yard or so apart, 
and can then be rolled up in a cylindrical 
package and be taken to the water. One 
man then takes an end of the net, unrolls it, 
and with the assistance of his comrade drops 
it into the water. As soon as the lower 
edge of the net touches the bottom, the men 
wade toward the shore, drawing with them 
the two ends of the net and all the fish that 
happen to be within its range. As soon as 
they near the shore, they bring the two ends 
of the net to the land, fix them there, and 
are then able to pick up and throw ashore 
all the fish that are in the net. Some of the 
more active fish escape by leaping over the 
upper edge of the net, and some of the mud- 
loving and crafty wriggle their way under 
the lower edge; but there is always a suffi- 
ΠΡΟΣ of fish to reward the natives for their 

or. 

Like the fishing line, the net is made of 
chewed reeds, and the labor of chewing and 
twisting the string belongs exclusively to the 
women. 

A third mode of fishing is by employing 
certain traps or baskets, ingeniously woven 
of rattan, and made so that the fish can easily 
p1ss into them, but cannot by any possibility 
get out again. Sometimes fish are speared 
in the shallow water, the native wading in, 
and with ὙΠΌΠΊΟΝ aim transfixing the fish 
with his spear. Even the children take part 
in this sport, and, though armed with noth- 
ing better than a short stick, sharpened at 
one end, contrive tosecure their fish. With 
the same stick they dig molluscs out of the 
mud, and turn crustacea out of their holes; 
and when they can do this, they are supposed 
to be able to shift for themselves, and their 
parents take no more trouble about feeding 
them. 

They are not more fastidious in the cook- 
ing of fish than of crustacea or molluscs, but 
ust throw them on the fire, turn them once 
or twice with a stick, and when they are 
warmed through and the outside scorched, 
they pick them out of the fire, scrape off the 
burnt scales, and eat them without further 
ceremony. 

Insect food is much used among the Aus- 
tralians. As might be expected, honey is 
greatly valued by them, and they display 
great ingenuity in procuring it. When a 
native sees a bee about the flowers, and 
wishes to find the honey, he repairs to the 
nearest pool, selects a spot where the bank 
shelves very gradually, lies on his face, fills 
his mouth with water, and patiently awaits 
the arrival of a bee. These insects require 
a considerable amount of moisture, as every 
one knows who has kept them, and the bee- 
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hunter reckons on this fact to procure him 
the honey which he desires, ἦδος a while 
a bee is sure to come and drink, and the 
hunter, hearing the insect approaching him, 
retains his position and scarcely breathes, so 
fearful is he ofalarming it. At last it alights, 
and instantly the native blows the water 
from his mouth over it, stunning it for the 
moment. Before it can recover itself, he 
seizes it,and by means of a little gum at- 
taches to it a tuft of white down obtained 
from one of the trees. 

As soon as it is released, the insect flies 
away toward its nest, the white tuft serving 
the double purpose of making it more con- 
epicuous and retarding its flight. Away 
goes the hunter after it at full speed, run- 
ning and leaping along in a wonderful man- 
ner, his eyes fixed on the guiding insect, 
and making very light of ohatacles: (See 
illustration No. 1,on the 716th page.) Some- 
times a fallen tree will be in his way, and if 
he can he jumps over it; but at all risks he 
must get over without delay, and so he 
dashes at the obstacle with reckless activity. 
Should he surmount it, well and good; but 
if, as often happens, he should fall, he keeps 
his eyes fixed, as well as he can, on the bee, 
and as soon as he springs to his feet he 
resumes the chase. Even if he should lose 
sight of it for a moment, he dashes on in 
the same direction, knowing that a bee 
always flies in a straight line for its home; 
and when he nears it, the angry hum of the 
hampered insect soon tells him that he has 
recovered the lost ground. 

The reader will see that this mode of 
tracking the bee to its home is far inferior 
to that of the American bee-hunters, and is 
rather a business of the legs than of the 
head. The Australian bee-hunier waits 
until a bee happens to come to the spot 
where he lies; the American bee-hunter 
baits an attractive trap, and induces the 
insect to come to the spot which he selects. 
Then the Australian bee-hunter only runs 
after the single bee; whereas the American 
bee-hunter economizes his strength by em- 
ploying two bees, and saving his legs. 

He puts honcy on a flat wooden slab, hav- 
ng drawn ἃ circle of white paint round it. 
The bee alights on the honey, and, after fill- 
ing its crop, crawls through the white paint 
and sets off homeward. The hunter follows 
the “bee-line” taken by the insect, and 
marks it by scoring or “blazing” a few 
trees. He then removes his honeyed trap 
to a spot at an angle with his former station 
and repeats the process. There is no need 
for him to race after the flying bee, and to 
run considerable risk of damaging himself 
more or less seriously; he simply follows 
out the lines which the two bees have taken, 
and, by fixing on the point at which they 
meet, walks leisurely up to the nest. 

Having found his bee nest, the Australian 
loses no time in ascending to the spot, 
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whether it be a cleft in a rock, or, as is 
usually the case, a hole in a tree. This lat- 
ter spot is much favored by the bees, as well 
as by many of the arboreal mammals, of 
which there are so many in Australia. The, 
sudden and violent tempests which rage in 
that part of the world tear off the branches 
of trees and hurl them to the ground. Dur- 
ing succeeding rainy seasons, the wet lodges 
in the broken branch, and by degrees rots 
away the wood, which is instantly filled with 
the larvee of beetles, moths, flies, and other 
insects that feed upon decaying wood. 
Thus, in a ‘few years, the hollow extends 
itself until it burrows into the tree itself, 
and sometimes descends nearly from the top 
to the bottom, thus forming an admirable 
locality for the bees. 

Taking with him a hatchet, a basket, and 
8 quantity of oy grass or leaves, the native 
ascends, lights the grass, and under cover of 
the smoke chops away the wood until he 
can get at the combs, which he places in 
the basket, with which he descends. Should 
he be too poor to possess even a basket, he 
extemporizes one by cutting away the bark 
of the tree; and should the nest be a very 
large one, he is supplied by his friends from 
below with a number of vessels, and passes 
them down as fast as they are filled. 

Perhaps some of my readers may remark 
that honey cannot be rightly considered 
as insect food, and that it ought to have 
been ranked among the vegetable produc- 
tions. The Australian, however, docs not 
content himself with extracting the honey 
from the comb, but eats it precisely in the 
state in which it is brought from the nest. 
As the bees are not forced, as amongst Eng- 
lish bee-masters, to keep their honey-cel 
distinct from those which contain the 
hoard and the “ bee-bread,” each comb con- 
tains indiscriminately bee-bread, young bee- 
grubs, and honey, and the Australian eats 
all three with equal satisfaction. 

Another kind of insect food is a grub 
which inhabits the trunks of trees, and of 
which the natives are inordinately fond. 
They have a wonderful faculty of discover- 
τς the presence of this grub, and twist it 
out of its hole with an odd little instrument 
composed of a hook fastened to the end of a 
slender twig. This implement is carried in 
the hair so as to project over the ear, like 
a clerk’s pen, and for a long time puzzled 
travellers, who em it to be merely an 
ornament, and could not understand its 
very peculiar ΠΕΡ 

The larva is the caterpillar of a moth 
which is closely allied to the goat-moth of 
our own country, and has the same habit 
of burrowing into the wood of living trees. 
The hooked instrument which is used for 
drawing them out of their holes is called 
the eae ”’ and is employed also _- 
hooking beetles, grubs, and other insects 
out of their holes in the ground. When the 
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pileyah is used for extracting grubs from 
the earth, the ground is first loosened by 
means of a wooden scoop that looks some- 
thing like a hollowed waddy. The pileyah 
is then tied to the end of a polygonum twig 
of sufficient length, and by such means can 
be introduced into the holes, 

Perhaps the most celebrated of the vari- 
ous insect banquets in which the Austra- 
lians delight is that which is furnished by 


the bugong moth, as the insect is pe ularly, 
but wrongly, called. Instead of belo ing 
to the moth tribe, it is one of the butterflies, 


and belongs to the graceful family of the 
Heliconide. Its scientific name is Kuplaa 
hamata. The bugong is remarkable for the 
fact that its body, instead of being slender 
like that of most butterflies, is very stout, 
and contains an astonishing amount of oil 
matter. The color of the insect is dark 
brown, with two black spots on the upper 
wings. It is a small insect, measuring only 
an inch and a half across the wings. 

It is found in the New South Vales dis- 
trict, and inhabits a range of hills that are 
called from the insect the Bugong Moun- 
tains. The Australians eat the bugong but- 
terflies just as locusts are eaten in many 
bart of the world, and, for the short time 

uring which the insect makes its appear- 
ance, feast inordinately upon it, and get quite 
fat. The following account is given by Mr. 
G. Bennett: — 

“ After riding over the lower ae we 
arrived a short distance above the base of 
the Bugong Mountain, tethered the horses 
and ascended on foot, by a steep and ru ged 
path, which led us to the first summit of the 
mountain: at this place, called Ginandery 
by the natives, enormous masses of granite 
rock, piled one upon another, and situated 
on the verge of a wooded precipice, excited 
our attention. An extcnsive and romantic 
view was here obtained of a distant, wooded, 
mountainous country. 

“ This was the first place where, upon the 
smooth sides or crevices of the granite 
blocks, the bugong moths cone enee ‘in 
such incredible multitudes; but, from the 
blacks having recently been here, we found 
but few of the insects remaining. At one 
part of this group of granite rocks were 
two pools, apparently hollqwed naturally 
from the solid stone, and filled with coo] and 
clear water; so, lighting a fire, we enjoyed 
a@cup of tea previous to ἐπ ΕΘ cee our 
further ascent. On proceeding we found 
the rise more Pecne, but unpleasant, from 
the number of loose stones and branches of 
trees strewed about; several of the deserted 
bark huts of the natives (which they had 
temporfirily erected when engaged in col- 
lecting and preparing the bugong). were 
scattered around. Shrubs and planté were 
numerous 28 we  prenayes but, with few 
exceptions, did not differ from. those seen 1n 
other parts of the colony. 
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“ Near a small limpid stream a species of 
Lycopodium grew so dense as to form a 
carpet over which we were able to walk. 
The timber trees towered to so great an 
elevation that the prospect of the country 
we had anticipated was impeded. At last 
we arrived at another peculiar group of 
granite rocks in enormous masses and of 
various forms; this place, similar to the last, 
formed the locality where the bugong moths 
congregate, and 18 called ‘Warrogong’ by 
the natives. The remains of recent fires 
apprised us that ‘the aborigines had only 
recently left the place for another of similar 
character a few miles further distant. 

“Our native guides wished us to proceed 
and join the tribe, but the day had so far 
advanced that it was thought more advisa- 
able to return, because it was doubtful, as 
the blacks removed from a place as soon as 
they had cleared it of the insects, whether 
we should find them at the next group, or 
remcved to others still further distant. 

“From the result of my observations it 
appears that the insects are ony, found in 
such multitudes on these insulated and pecul- 
iar masses of granite, for about the other 
solitary granite rocks, so profusely scattered 
over the range, I did not observe a single 
moth, or even the remains of one. Why 
they should be confined only to these par- 
ticular places, or for what purpose they thus 
collect together, is not a less curious than 
interesting subject of inquiry. Whether it 
be for the purpose of emigrating, or any 
other cause, our present knowledge cannot 
satisfactorily answer. 

“The bugong moths, as I have before 
observed, collect on the surfaces, and also in 
the crevices, of the masses of granite in in- 
credible quantities. To procure’ them with 

reater facility, the natives make smothered 
Ares underneath these rocks about waich 
they are collected, and suffocate them with 
smoke, at the same time sweeping them off 
frequently in bushelfuls at a time. After 
they have collected a large quantity, they 

roceed to prepare them, which is done in 
he following manner. 

“A. circular space is cleared upon the 

round, of a size proportioned to the num- 
ee of insects to be prepared; on it a fire is 
lighted and kept burning until the ground is 
considered to be sufficiently heated, when, 
the fire being removed, and the ashes cleared 
away, the moths are placed upon the heated 
ground, and stirred about until the down and 
wings are removed from them, they are then 
placed on pieces of bark, and winnowed to 
separate the dust and wings mixed with the 
bodies; they are then eaten, or placed into 


_ & wooden vessel called ‘walbum,’ or ‘ cali- 


bum,’ and pounded by a piece of wood into 
masses or cakes never bing nee of a and 
may be compared in color and consistence 
to ἃ h made from smutty wheat mixed 


with 
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“The bodies of the moths are and 
filled with a yellowish oil, resembl in 


taste asweet nut. These masses (with which 
the ‘netbuls, or ‘talabats, of the native 
tribes are loaded during the season of feasting 
upon the bugong) will not keep more than a 
week, and seldom even for that time; but by 
smoking they are able to preserve them for 
8 much longer period. e first time this 
diet is used by the native tribes, violent 
vomiting and other debilitating effects are 
produced, but after a few days they become 
uccustomed to its use, and then thrive and 
fatten arte upon it. 

“These insects are held in such estima- 
tion an One the aborigines, that they assem- 
ble from all parts of the country to collect 
them from these mountains. 10 185 not only 
the native blacks that resort to the bugong, 
but crows also congregate for the same pur- 
pose. The blacks (that is, the crows and 
the aborigines) do not agree about their 
respective shares: so the stronger decides 
the point, for, when the crows (called ‘ ara- 
bul’ by the natives) enter the hollows of 
the racks to feed upon the insects, the na- 
tives stand at the entrance and kill them as 
they fly out; and they afford them an excel- 
lent meal, being fat from feeding upon the 
rich bugong. So eager are the feathered 
blacks or arabuls after this food that they 
attack it even when it is preparing by the 
natives; but as the aborigines never consider 
any increase of food a misfortune, they lay 
in wait for the arabuls with waddies or clubs, 
Sova in great numbers, and use them as 
ood.” 


REPTILES form a very considerable part 
of an Australian’s diet, and he displays equal 
aptitude in capturing and oor them. 

urtle is an especial favorite with him, not 
only on account of its size, and of the quan- 
tity of meat which it furnishes, but on ac- 
count of the oil which is obtained from it. 

On the coast of Australia several kinds of 
turtle are found, the most useful of which 
are the ordinary green.turtle and the hawks- 
bill. They are caught either in the water, 
or by watching for them when they come 
on shore for the purpose of laying their 
eggs, and then turning them on their backs 
before they can reach the sea. As, how- 
ever, comparatively few venture on the 
shore, the greater number are taken in the 
water. Along the shore the natives have 
regular watchtowers or cairns made of stones 
and the bones of turtles, dugongs, and other 
creatures. When the sentinel sees a turtle 
drifting along with the tide, he gives the 
alarm, and a boat puts out after it. The 
canoe approaches from behind, and paddles 
very cautiously so that the reptile may not 
hear it, As soon as they come close to it, 
oni of'a eight Dar tough rope, leepe on, the 

a au Tope, leaps on 
" back, and clings to tt eith both 


a 


Tia 


hands on its shoulders. The startled rep- 
tile dashes off, but before it has got very far 
the hunter contrives to upset it, and while 
itis struggling he slips the noose of the 
rope over one of its flippers. The creature 
is then comparatively helpless, and is towed 
ashore by the canoe. 

In some districts the turtle is taken by 
means of a harpoon, which is identical in 
principle with that which is used by the hip- 
pean hunters of Africa. ere is a 

ng shaft, into the end of which is loose! 
res a a movable head. <A rope is at 
to. the head; and a buoy to the other end of 
the rope. As soon as the reptile is struck, 
the shaft is dise ed, and is picked up by 
the thrower; while the float serves as an 
indication of the turtle’s whereabouts, and 
enables the hunters to tow it toward the 


ore. 

One of the natives, named Gi’om,' told Mr. 
M’Gillivray that they sometimes caught the 
turtle. by means of the remora, or sucking- 
fish. One of these fish, round whose tail a 
line has been previously made fast, is kept 
in a vessel of water on Soatd the boat, and, 
when a small turtle is seen, the remora is 
dropped into the sea. Instinctively it makes 
its way to the turtle, and fastens itself so 
firmly to the reptile’s back that they are both 
hauled to the boat’s side and lifted in by the 
fishermen. Only small turtles can be thus 
taken, and there is one species which never 
attains any great size which is generally 
captured in this curious manner. 

e hawksbill turtle is too dangerous an 
antagonist to be chased in the water. The 
sharp-edged scales which τονε from its 
sides would cut deeply into the hands of any 
man who tried to turn it; and even the green 
turtle, with ite comparatively bjun 
shell, has been known to inflict a severe 
wound upon the leg of the man who was 
clinging to its back. The native, therefore, 
is content to watch it ashore, and by means 
of long, stout poles, which he introduces 
leve under its body, turns it over with- 
out danger to himself. 

When the Australians have succeeded in 
turning a turtle, there are great rejoicings, 
as the very acme of human felicity consists, 
according to native ideas, in gorging uni” 
the feasters can neither stand nor sit. They 
may be seen absolutely rolling on the ground 
in agony from the inordinate distension of 
their stomachs, and yet, as soon as the pain 
has abated, they renew their feastings. 
Mostly they assemble round the turtle, cook 
it rudely, and devour it on the spot; but 
in Torres Straits they are more provident, 
and dry the flesh in order to supply them- 
selves with food during their voyages. They 
cut up the meat into thin slices, boil the 
tlices, and then dry them in the sun. 

During the process of cooking, a consider- 
able amount of oil rises to the surface, and 
is akimmed off and kept in vessels made of. 
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bamboo and turtles’ bladders. The cook, 
however, has to exercise some vigilance 
while performing his task, as the natives 
are so fond of the oil that, unless they are 
closely watched, they will skim it off and 
drink it while in an almost boiling state. 
The boiling and subsequent drying render 
the flesh very hard, so that it will keep for 
several weeks; but it cannot be eaten with- 
out a second rene 

The shell of the hawksbill turtle is doubly 
valuable to the natives, who reserve a little 
for the manufacture of hooks, and sell the 
rest to shippers or traders, who bring it to 
Europe, where it is converted into the “ tor- 
toise-shell” with which we are so familiar. 
There is in my collection a beautiful speci- 
men of one of these scales of tortoise-shell as 
it was purchased from the natives. It is 
about eleven inches in length and seven in 
width, and has a hole at one end A which 
they string the scales together. ere are 
the scars of eight large limpet shells upon it, 
showing the singular appearance which the 
animal must have presented when alive. 

The visio das turtle is a far more impor- 
tant process than that of boiling fish, and a 
sort of oven is required in order to dress it 
properly. In principle the oven resembles 
that which is in use in so many parts of the 

world, and which has been already described 
when shop ing how the hunters of South 
Africa cook the elephant’s foot. Instead, 
however, of digging a hole and burni 
wood in it, the Australian takes a number 0 
stones, each about the size of a man’s fist, 
and puts them into the fire. When.they are 
heated, they are laid closely together, and 
Be ἐπε. placed upon at A ages layer 
of heated stones is arranged upon the 

and arim ur bank of tea-tree bush, bocked 
up with sand or earth, is built round this 
primitive oven. Grass and leaves are then 
strewn plentifully over the stones, and are 
held in their places by the circular bank. 
The steam is thus retained, and so the meat 
is cooked in a very effectual manner. 

In some parts of the cone however, & 
more elaborate oven is used. It consists of 
a hole some three feet in diameter and two 
feet in depth, and is heated in the ΓΟ ΕΚ 
ΔΏΔΩΠΟΓΙ: — It is filled to within six inche 
the top with round and hard stones, similar 
to those which have already been describe 
and upon them a fire is built and maintain 
forsome time. When the stones are thought 
to be sufficiently heated, the embers are 
swept away, and the food is simply laid upon 
the stones and allowed to remain there until 
thoroughly cooked. 

This kind of oven is found over a large 
range of country, and Mr. M'‘Gillivray has 
seen it throughout the shores of Torres 
Straits, and extending as far southward as 
mar! Cape on the eastern side. ὀ 

A ough the idea of snake eating 1980 re- 
pugnant to our id ᾿ 
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not eat eels because they look like snakes, 
the Australian knows better, and considers a 
snake as one of the greatest delicacies which 
the earth produces. And there is certainly 
no reason why we should repudiate the snake 
as disgusting while we accept the turtle and 
80 many of the tortoise kind as delicacies, no 
matter whether their food be animal or veg- 
etable. The Australian knows that a snake 
in good condition ought to have plenty of 
fat, and to be well flavored, and is always 
easy in his mind so long as he can catch one. 

he procuss of cooking (see page 716) is 
exactly like that which is employed with fish, 
except that more pains are taken about it, as 
is consistent with the superior character of 
the food. The fire being lighted, the native 
squats in rons it and waits until the flame 
and smoke haVe partly died away, and then 
carefully coils the snake on the embers, turn- 
ing it and recoiling it until all the scales are 
so scorched that they can be rubbed off. He 
then allows it to remain until it is cooked ac- 
cording to his ideas, and eats it deliberately, 
as becomes such a dainty, picking out the 
best parts for himself, and, if he be in a good 
humor, tossing the rest to his wives. 

Snake hunting is carried on in rather a 
curious manner. Killing a snake at once, 
unless it should be wanted for immediate con- 
sumption, would be extremely foolish, as it 
would be unfit for food before the night had 
passed away. Taking it alive, therefore, is 
the plan which is adopted by the skilful hun- 
ter, and this he manages in a very ingenious 
way. 

Should he come upon one of the venomous 
serpents, he cuts off its retreat, and with his 
spear or with a forked stick he irritates it 
with one hand, while in his other he holds 
the narrow wooden shield. By repeated 
blows he induces the reptile to attack him, 
and dexterously reccives the stroke on the 
shield, flinging the snake back by the sudden 
repulse. Time after time the snake renews 
the atta’k, and is as often foiled; and at last 
it yields the battle, and lies on the ground 
completely beaten. The hunter then presses 
his forked stick on the reptile’s neck, seizes 
it firmly, and holds it while a net is thrown 
over it and it is bound securely to his spear. 
It is then carried off, and reserved for the 
next day’s banquet. 

Sometimes the opossum-skin cloak takes 
the place of the shield, and the snake is al- 
lowed to bite it. ! 

The carpet snake, which sometimes attains 
the length of ten or twelve feet, is favorite 
game with the Australian native, as its large 
size furnishes him with an abundant supply 
of meat, as well as the fat in which his soul 
delights. This snake mostly lives in holes at 
the foot of the curious grass-tree, of which 
we shall see several figures in the course of 
the following pages, and in many places if is 
so plentiful that there is scarcely a grass-tree 
without its snake. 
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As it would be a waste of time to probe 
each hole in succession, the natives easily as- 
certain those holes which are inhabited by 
smearing the earth around them with a kind 
of white clay mixed with water, which is as 
soft as putty. On the following day they can 
easily see, by the appearance of the clay 
when δ anake has entered or left its hole, an 
at once proceed to induce the reptile to leave 
its stronghold. This is done by putting on 
the trunk of the tree immediately over the 
hole a bait, which the natives state to be 
honey, and waiting patiently, often for many 
hours, until the serpent is attracted by the 
bait and climbs the tree. As soon as it is 
clear of the hole, its retreat is cut off, and the 
result of the ensuing combat ‘is a certainty. 
The forked spear which the native employs 
is called a bo-bo. 

All the tribes which live along the eastern 
coast, especially those which inhabit the 
northern part of the country, are in the habit 
of capturing the dugong. This animal is 
very fond ofa green, branchless, marine alg 
and ventures to the shore in order to fee 
upon it. The natives are on the watch for 
it, and, as soon as a dugong is seen, a canoe 
puts off after it. 

Fach canoe is furnished with paddles and 
a harpooncr, who is armed with a weapon 
very similar to that which is used by the 
turtle catchers, except that no buoy is re- 
quired. It is composed of a shaft some 
tweive or fiftcen fect in length, light at one 
end,and heavy at theother. A hole is made 
at the heavy end, and into the hole is loosely 
fitted a kind of spear head made of bone 
about four inches in length, and covered 
with barbs. One end of a stout and long 
rope is made fast to this head, and the other 
is attached to the canoe. 

As soon as he is within striking distance, 
the harpooner jumps out of the boat into the 
water, striking at the same time with his 
weapon, so as to add _ to the stroke the force 
of his own weight. Disengaging the shaft, 
he returns to the canoe, leaving the dugong 
attached to it by the rope. The wou..___ 
animal dives and tries to make its way sea- 
ward. Strange to say, although the dugong 
is a large animal, often eight feet in length, 
and very bulky in proportion to its length, 
it seldom requires to be struck a second time, 
but rises to the surface and dies in a few 
minutes from a wound occasioned by so ap- 

arently insignificant a weapon as a piece 0 

one struck some three inches into its body. 
When it is dead, it is towed ashore, and 
rolled up the bank to some level spot, where 
preparations are at once made for cooking 
and eating it. 

Those who are acquainted with zodlogy 
are aware that the dugong is formed -m 
after the manner of the whale, and that it is 
covered first with a tough ekin and then 
with δ᾽ layer of blubber over the muscles, 

, This structure, by the way, renders its uuc- 
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cumbing to the wound of the harpoon the 
more surprising. The nativesalways cut it 
up in the same manner. The tail is sliced 
much as we carve a round of beef, while the 
body is cut into thin slices as far as the ribs 
each slice having its own proportion of mea 
blubber, and skin. The blubber is esteem 
higher than any other portion of the animal 
though even the tough skin can be render 
tolerably palatable by careful cooking. 

Of all Australian animals, the kan 
is most in favor, both on account of the 
excellent quality of the flesh, and the quan- 
tity which a single kangaroo will furnish. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that with the Australian, as with other sav. 
ages, quantity is considered rather than qual- 
ity. <A full grown “boomah” kangaroo 
will, when standing upright, in its usual 
attitude of defence, measure nearly six feet 
in height, and is of very considerable weight. 
And, when an Australian kills a kangaroo, 
he performs feats of gluttony to which the 
rest of the world can scarcely find a parallel, 
and certainly not a superior. Give an 
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and he will eat until 
from repletion; and he 
with short intervals of 
nished the entire kanga- 


Like other savage creatures, whether hu- 
man or otherwise, he is capable of bearing 
deprivation of food to a wonderful extent; 
and his patient endurance of starvation, 
when food is not to be obtained, is only to 
be excelled by his gluttony when it is plen- 
tiful. This curious capacity for alternate 
gluttony and starvation is fostered by the 
innately lazy disposition of the Australian 
savage, and his utter disregard for the future. 
The animal that ought to serve him and his 
family for a week is consumed in afew hours; 
and, 28 long as he does not feel the pain of 
absolute bask tt nothing can compel the 
man to leave his rude couch and go off ona 
hunting expedition. But when he does 
make up his mind to hunt, he has a bulldog 
sort of tenacity which forbids him to relin- 
quish the chase until he has been successful 
in bringing down his game, 


Australian a kan 
he is nearly d 
will go on eating 
rest, until he has 4 
roo 
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As in the course of the following pages all 
the weapons of the Australian will have to 
be mentioned, we will take the opportunity 
of describing them at once, without troublin 
ourselves as to the peculiar locality in whic 
each modification is found. 

We will begin with the club, the simplest 
of all weapons. Several examples of the 
club are to be seen in the illustration enti- 
tled ‘‘ Australian Clubs,” on the 722d page. 
All the figures are drawn from actual speci- 
mens, some belonging to my own collec- 
tion, some being sketched from examples 
in the British Museum, and others bein 
taken from the fine collection of Colone 
Lane Fox. 

The simplest form of Australian club is 
that which is known by the name of “ waddy,” 
and which is the favorite weapon of an Au- 
stralian Savage, who never seems to be happy 
without a waddy in his hands, no matter 
what other weapons he may happen to 
earry. One of these waddics may be seen at 
fg. 4, and another at fig. 5.. The latter is a 
specimen in my own Collection, and affords 
R very good a μὰ of the true Australian 
waddy. It is made of the tough and heavy 
wood of the gum-tree, and is really a most 
effective weapon, well balanced, and bears 
marks of long usage. The le is two 
feet eight inches, and, as the reader may see 
from the illustration, it is sharpened at the | 

int, so that in close combat it can be used 

ratabbing as well as forstriking. It weighs 
pxactly twenty-ore ounces. 


Four deep ves run along the wadd 
from the Tak to the spot hers it Ἢ 
grasped, and seem to be intended as edges 
whereby a blow may cut through the skin 
as well as inflict a bruise. Besides these 
grooves, there are sundry carvings which 
the native evidently has thought to be orna- 
mental. On two of the sides the pattern is 
merely the double-headed T seen in the 
illustration, but on the other two sides the 
pattern is varied. In every case the top 
figure is the double T ; but on one side there 
is first a T, then a cross with curved arms, 
then a T, and then a pattern that looks 
something like a key, having a bow at each 
end. The fourth side is evidently unfinished, 
there being only two patterns on it; tne sec- 
ond, evidently an attempt to imitate the let- 
ter B, showing that the maker had some 
acquaintance with civilization. 
ith this waddy the native is better armed 
than most men would be with the keenest 
sword that ever was forged, and with it he 
strikes and stabs with marvellous rapidity, 
seeming to be actuated, when in combat, by 
an uncontrollable fury. He can use it as a 
missile with deadly effect; and if, as is gen- 
erally the case, he has several of these wad- 
dies in his hand, he will hurl one or two of 
them in rapid succession, and, while the 
antagonist is still attempting to avoid the 
flying weapon, precipitate himself upon the 
* and attack him with the waddy which 
he has reserved fur hand-to-hand combat. 
The waddy is the Australian panacea for 
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domestic troubles, and if one of his wives 
should presume to have an opinion of her 
own, or otherwise to offend her dusky lord, 
a blow on the head from the ever-ready 
waddy settles the dispute at once by leaving 
her senseless on the ground. Sometimes 
the man strikes the offender on a limb, and 
breaks it; but he does not do this unless he 
should be too angry to calculate that, by 
breaking his sla@te’s arm or Jeg, he deprivee 
himself of her services for a period. 

With the Australian man of honor the 
waddy takes the place which the pistol once 
held in England and the United States, and 
is the.weapon by which disputes are settled. 
In case two Australians of reputation should 
fall out, one of them challenges the other to 
single combat, sending him a derisive mes- 
sage to the effect that he had better bring 
his stoutest waddy with him, so that he may 
break it on the challenger’s head. 

Thickness of skull —a reproach in some 
parts of the world— is among the Austra- 

ians a matter of great boast, and one Au- 
stralian can hardly insult another in more 
contemptuous words than by comparing his 
skull to an emu’s egg-shell. I have exam- 
ined several skulls of Australian natives, 
and have been much surprised by two 
points: the first is the astonishing thickness 
and hardness of the bone, which seems 
capable of resisting almost any blow that 
could be dealt by an ordinary weapon; and 
the second is the amount of injury which an 
Australian skull can endure. Owing to the 
thickness of the skull, the Australian puts 
his head to strange uses, one of the oddest 
of which is his custom of breaking sticks 
on his head instead of snapping them across 
the knee. 

In due time the combatants appear on 
the und, each bearing his toughest and 
heaviest waddy, and attended by his friends. 
After going through the usual gesticula- 
. tions and abuse which always precede a 
duel between savages, the men set definitely 
to work. jf 

The challenged individual takes his waddy, 
and marches out into the middle of the space 
left by the spectators. His adversary con- 
fronte him, but ynarmed, and stooping low, 
with his hands on his knees, he offers his 
head to the opponent. The adversary exe- 
cutes a short e of delight at the blow 
which he is going to deal, and then, after 
taking careful aim, he raises his waddy high 
in the air, and brings it down with all his 
force on the head of his foe. 

The blow would fell an ordinary ox; but 
the skull of an Australian is made of sterner 
-ϑ than that of a mere ox, and the man 
accordingly raises himself, rubs his head, 
and holds out hia hand to his nearest friend, 
who gives him the waddy, which he is about 
ἘΡΡῚ τὰν, ΡΟ cheatlene ἘΠ88 90} 
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the antagonist. Each man, however, knows 
from long experience the hardest part of his 
own skull, and takes care to present it to the 
enemy’s blow. In this way they continue to 
exchange blows until one of them falls to the 
ground, when the victory is decided to re- 
main with his antagonist. 

In eoneenucnce of the repeated injuries to 
which the head of a native Australian is 
subjected, the skull of a warrior presents, 
after death, a most extraordinary appear- 
ance, being covered with dents, fractures, 
and all kinds of injuries, any one of which 
would have killed an European immediately, 
but which seems to have only caused tem- 
porary inconvenience to the Australian. 

So fond is the Australian of his waddy, 
that even in civilized life he cannot be in- 
duced to part with it. Some of my readers 
may be aware that a great number of cap- 
tives are now enrolled among the police, 
and render invaluable service to the com- 
munity, especially against the depredations 
of their fellow-blacks whom they persecute 
with a relentless vigor that seems rather 
surprising to those who do not know the 
singular’ antipathy which invariably exists 
between wild and tamed animals, whether 
human or otherwise. In fact, the Austrelian 
native policeman is to the colonist what the 
“Totty” of South Africa is to the Dutch 
and English coloniste, what the Ghoorka or 
Sikh of India is to the English army, and 
what the tamed elephant of Ceylon or India 
is to the hunter. 

These energetic “black fellows” are 
armed with the ordinary weapons of Euro- 
peans, and are fully acquainted with their 
use. But there is not one of them who 
thinks himself properly armed unless he 
has his waddy; and, when he enters the 
bush in search of native thieves, he will lay 
aside the whole of his clothing, except the 
cap which marks his office, will carry his 
gun with him, buckle his cartouch-pouch 
round his naked waist, and will take his 
waddy as a weapon, without which even the 
gun would seem to him δὴ insufficient 
wenpon. 

This form of waddy (fig. 4), although it 
is often used as a missile, is not the one 
which the native prefers for that purpose 
His throwing waddy or “wadna,” is much 
shorter and heavier, and very much resem- 
bles the short missile club used 80 effectively 
by the Polynesians. Two other forms ὁ 
waddy are shown at figs. 8 ahd 5, the latter 
of which is generally known by the name of 
“ niccaninny waddy,” because it is generally 
smaller an ΠΡΌΣ than the others, and can 
be used by a child. j 

Nos. 1 and 2 are also clubs, but are made 
in a different form, and used ins different 
manner. If the reader will refer to the 


man now account of the Abyssinian curved sword, or 
shotel, he will see that in general form it 
the skull of much resembles this club, the long pointed 
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head of each being equally useful in strik- 
ing downward over a shield. This weapon 
is not only used in combat, but is employed 
in the native dances to beat time by repeated 
strokes on the shield. 

The reader will notice that many of these 
clubs have the ends of the handles pointed. 
This formation is partly for the purpose of 
increasing their efficiency as offensive weap- 
ons, and partly for another object. As was 
the case with the warriors of the Iliad, both 
combatants will occasionally rest, and give 
each other time to breathe, before renewing 
the fight. During these intervals the Au- 
stralian combatants squat down, dig up the 
earth with the handle of the club, and rub 
their hands with the dusty soil, in order to 


prevent the weapons from slipping out of 


their grasp. 

This club is made in a very ingenious 
way, the artificer taking advantage of some 
gnarled branch, and cutting it so that the 
grain of the wood follows the curve, or 
rather the angle of the head, which adds 

reatly to its strength. A club of almost 
the same shape, and cut similarly from the 
eng of a branch, is used in New Caledonia, 
and, but for the great superiority of the 
workmanship, might easily be mistaken for 
the angular club of the Australian. 

This particular form of club has a tolera- 


bly wide range, and among the tribes which. 
inhabit the shores of Encounter Bay is called 


Marpangye. 

In many parts of Australia the natives 
have a curious weapon which much resem- 
bles a sword. It istrom three to four feet in 
length, is flat, about three inches in width, 
and has the outer ouge somewhat sharpened. 
Being made of the ciose-grained wood of the 
τος τ ἰδ is very heavy in proportion to 
its size,and in practised hands is a most 
formidable weapon. 

Tha Australian women carry an instru- 
ment which is sometimes thought to bea 
spear, and sometimes a club, but which in 

e hands of a woman is neither, though a 
man will sometimes employ it for either pur- 
pose. It is simply a stick of variable length, 
sharpened at one end and the point hard- 
Saad! by fire. It is called by the natives the 
“ katta,” and is popularly known by the ap- 
propriate name of the digging-stick. 

ith this stick the natives contrive to dig 

up the ground in a most astonishing man- 
ner, and an English “ navvy,” with his pick, 
. , and barrow, would feel considerably 
surprised at the work which is done by the 
naked black, who has no ‘tools except a 
Eee stick. Let, for example, a navvy 
e set to work at the task of digging ouf an 


echidna from its hole, and he would find his 


wers of digging baffled by the burrowi 
rapabilities Fine ant which would make 
its way through the faster than coul 


the navvy. In order to sink some six feet 
decp. into the ground, the white man would 


d drawn from the tail of the 
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be obliged to make a funnel-shaped hole of 
very large size, so as to allow him to work 
in it, and to give the pick and spade free play 
as he threw out the soil. 

The black man, on the contrary, would 
have no such difficulty, but knows how to 
sink a hole without troubling himself to dig 
a foot of needlcss soil. This he does by. 
handling the katta precisely us the Bosjes- 
man handles his digging-stick, 7. 6. by hold- 
ing it perpendicular y jobbing the hardened 
pons into the ground, and throwing out with 

is hands the loosened earth. 

In digging out one of the burrowing ani- 
mals, the black hunter pushes a long and 
fiexible stick down the hole, draws it out, 
measures along the ground to the spot ex- 
actly above the end of the burrow, replaces 
the stick, and digs down upon it. r the 
time that he has reached it, the animal has 
gone on digging, and has sunk its burrow 
still further. The stick is then pushed into 
the lengthened burrow, and again dug downs 
upon; and the process is repeated until the 
tired animal can dig no more, and is captured. 
The katta also takes the part of a weapon, 
and can be wielded very effectively by a 
practised hand, being used either for striking 
or thrusting. 

We now come to a curious instrument 
which is often thought to be a weapon, but 
which, although it would answer such a pur- 

ose very well, is seldom used for it. is 
15 the tomahawk, or hammer, as it is generally 
called. Three yarieties of the tomahawk are 
given in the illustration “Tomahawks ” on 
the 722d page. In all of them the cuttin 
part is made of stone and the handle of 708, 
and the head and the handle are joined in 
several different ways, according to the fash- 
ion of the locality in which the instru- 
ment is made. e simplest plan is that 
which is shown in fig. 1. In this instrument, 
a conveniently shaped piece of stqne has 
been selected for a head, and the handle is 
made of a flexible stick bent over it, and the 
two ends firmly lashed together, just as the 
English blacksmith makes handles for his 
punches and cold chisels. This weapon was 
made in New South Wales. 

At fig. 3 is shown a tomahawk of a more 
elaborate comstruction. Here the stone 
head has been lashed to the shaft by a thong, 
which is wrapped over it in a way that ex- 
actly resembles the lashing employed by the 
New Zealander or the Dyak for the same 
purpose. The tomahawk at fig. 4 is, how- 
ever, the best example of the instrument, 
and is taken from a specimen in the British 
Museum. The handle and head are shaped 
much like those of fig. 3, but the fastening is 
much more elaborate. | 

In the first place, the head is held to the 
handle by lashings of sinews, which are 


and 
always ny ξῳ readiness by the ustralian 
savage. ἃ sinews are steeped in hot 
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water, and pounded between two stones, in 
order to separate them into fibres; and, 
while still wet and tolerably elastic, they 
are wrapped round the stone and the handle. 
Of course, as they dry, they contract with 
great force, and bind the head and handle 
together far more securely than can be done 
with any other material. Even raw hide 
does not hold so firmly as sinew. 

When the sinew lashing is perfectly dry, 
the native takes a quantity of the peculiar 
substance called “ black-boy ” wax, and 
kneads it over the head and the end of the 
handle, so as to bind everything firmly 
together. 

Another instrument is shown at fig. 2, in 
which the combination of stone and vege- 
table is managed in another way. The blade 
ts formed from a piece of quarts about as 
jong as a man’s hand, which has been 
chipped into the form of a spear-head. The 
handle, instead of being a piece of wood, is 
simply a number of fibres made into a bun- 
dle. The buse of the stone head has been 
pushed among the loose ends of the fibres, 
and then the whole has been bound firmly 
together by a lashing of string made of 
reeds. This is a sort of dagger; and another 
form of the same instrument is made by 
simply sharpening a stick about eighteen 
inches in length, and hardening the sharp- 
ened end in the fire. It is,in fact, a miniature 
katta, but is applied to a different purpose. 

These axes and daggers have been men- 
tioned together, because they are used for the 
game purpose, namely, the ascent of trees. 

Active as a monkey, the Australian na- 
tive can climb any tree that grows. Should 
they be of moderate size, he ascends them, 
not by clasping the trunk with his legs and 
arms (the mode which is generally used in 
England), and which is popularly called 
“swarm'ng.” Instead of ny is legs 
and arms round the tree-trunk as far as they 
can go, he applies the soles of his feet to it 
in front, and presses a hand against it on 
either side, and thus ascends the tree with 
the rapidity of a squirrel. This mode of 
ascent is now taught at every good gymna- 
sium in England, and is far superior to the 
old fashion, which has the disadvantage of 
slowness, added to the certainty of damaging 
the clothes. 

Those who have seen our own acrobats 
performing the feat called La Perche, in 
which one man balances another on the top 
of a pole, or the extraordinary variations on 
it [ΕΠ πῆρα by the Japanese jugglers, who 
balance poles and ladders on the soles of 
their feet, will be familiar with the manner 
in which one of the performers runs up the 
pole which is balanced by his companion. 

t is by this method that the Australian 
ascends a tree of moderate dimensions, and, 
when he is well among the boughs, he trav- 
erses them with perfect certainty and quick- 
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Trees which will permit the man to ascend 
after this fashion are, however, rather scarce 
in the Australian forests, and, moreover, 
there is comparatively little inducement to 
climb them, the hollows in which the bees 
make their nests and the beasts take up their 
diurnal abode being always in the branch or 
trunk of some old and decaying tree. Some 
of these trees are so large that their trunks 
are veritable towers of wood, and afford no 
hold to the hands; yet they are ascended b 
the natives as rapidly as if they were sm 
trees. 

By dint of constant practice, the Austra- 
lian never passes a tree without casting a 
Bree at the bark, and by that one glance 

e will know whether he will need to mount 
it. The various arboreal animals, especially 
the so called opossums, cannot ascend the 
tree without leaving marks of their claws in 
the bark. There is not an old tree that has 
not its bark covered with scratches, but the 
keen and practised eye of the native can in 
a moment distinguish between the ascend- 
ing and descending marks of the animal, and 
can also determine the date at which, they 
were made. 

The difference between the marks of an 
ascending and descending animal is easy 
enough to sce when it has once been pointed’ 
out. When an animal climbs a tree, the 
marks of its claws are little more than small 
holes, with a slight scratch above each, look- 
ing something like the conventional “ tears” 
of heraldry. But, when it descends, it does 
so by a series of slippings and catchings, so 
that the claws leave long scratches behind 
them.. Nearly all arboreal arrimals, with the 
exception of the monkey tribe, leave marks 
of a similar character, and the bear hunter 
of North America and the *possum hunter 
of Australia are guided by similar marks. 

Should the native hunter see an ascend- 
ing mark of more recent date than the other 
scratches, he knows that somewhere in the 
tree lies his intended prey. Accordingly, he 
lays on the ground everything that may im- 
peue him, and, going to the tree-trunk, he 

eine to deliver a series of chopping blows 
with his axe. These blows are delivered in 
pairs, and to an Englishman present rather 
& ludicrous reminiscence of the postman’s 
double rap. By each of these double blows 
he chops a small hole in the tree, and man- 
ages so as to cut them alternately right and 
left, and at intervals of two feet or so. 

ΕΒ ΙΒ cut these notches as high as he 
can reach, he places the great toe of his left | 
foot in the lowermost hole, clasps the tree 
with his left arm, and strikes the head of the 
tomahawk into the tree as high as he can 
reach. Using the tomahawk as a handle by 
which he can pull himself up, he lodges the 
toe of his gat foot in the second bole, and 
is then enabled to shift the toe of the left 
foot into the third hole. Here he waits fora 
moment, holding tightly by. both his feet and 
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the left hand and arm, while he cuts more 
notches; and, by continuing the process, he 
soon reaches the top of the tree. 

When he reaches the first branch, he looks 
carefully to find the spot toward which the 
tell-tale scratches are directed, and, guided 
by them alone, he soon discovers the hole in 
which the animal lies hidden. He tests the 
dimensions of the hollow by tapping on the 
trunk with the axe, and, if it should be of 
moderate depth, sets at work to chop away 
the wood, and secure the inmate. 

Should, however, the hollow be a deep 
one, he is obliged to have recourse to an- 
other plan. Descending the tree by the 
same notches as those by which he had 
climbed it, he takes from his bundle of be- 
longings a fire-stick, i. 6. a sort of tinderlike 
wool, which keeps up a smouldering fire, 
like that of the willow “ touchwood ” so dear 
to schoolboys. Wrapping up the fire-stick 
in a bundle of dry grass and leaves, he re- 
asceads the tree, and, when he has reached 
the entrance of the burrow, he whirls the 
bundle round his head until the fire spreads 
through the mass, and the grass bursts into 
flame. 

As soon as it is well inflamed, he pushes 
some of the burning material into the bur- 
row, so as to fall upon the enclosed animal, 
and to rouse it from the heavy sleep in 
which it passes the hours of daylight. IIe 
also holds the rest of the torch at the en- 
trance of the burrow, and manages to direct 
the smoke intoit. Did he not rouse the 
animal by the burning leaves, he would run 
a chance of suffocating it in its sleep. This 
may seem to be a very remote contingency, 
but in fact it is very likely to happen. 1 
have known a cat to be baked alive in an 
oven, and yet not to have awaked from 
sleep, as was evident by the attitude in 
which the body of the animal was found 
curled up, with its chin on its paws, and its 
tail wrapped round its body. Yet the slum- 
ber of ἃ domesticated cat, which can sleep as 
often as.it likes in the day or night, is not 
nearly so deep as that which wraps in obliv- 
jon the senses of a wild animal that is abroad 
all night, and whose whole structure is in- 
tended’ for a nocturnal life. 

The chopping holes, and getting the toes 
into them, seems in theory to be rather a 
tedious business, but in practice it is quite 
. the contrary, the native ascending almost as 

uickly as if he were climbing a ladder. As 
ne large trees are 80 capable of containing 
the animals on which the Australians feed, 
there is scarcely one which does not exhibit 
several series of the notches that denote the 
truck of a native. Strange to say, the Au- 
stralian hunters will not avail themselves of 
the notches that have been made by other 


pee but each man chops a new series of 
i 


oles for himself every time that he wants to 
ascend, a tree. 


‘Sometimes a man sees the track of an. 


8 similar 
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animal or the indication of a bee’s nest on a 
tree when he happens not to have an axe in 
hand. In such a case he is still able to 
ascend the tree, for he can make use of the 
dagger which has been already described, 
punching holes in the bark, and pulling him- 
self up exactly as if he had a tomahawk, the 
only difference being that the holes are 
smaller and the work is harder. 

When the hunter has once found the 
entrance of the burrow, the capture of the 
inmate is simply a matter of time, as the 
heat and smoke are sure to force it into the 
air, where it has the double disadvantage of 
being half-choked with smoke and being 
blind with the flame and the daylight, to 
which its eyes are unaccustomed. A blow 
on the head from the tomakawk, or a stab 
from the dagger, renders it senseless, when 
it is flung on the ground, and the successful 
hunter proceeds to traverse the tree in case 
some other animal may be hidden in it. 

The skill of the natives in tree climb-. 
ing is also exercised for another purpose 
besides hunting for bees and animals, The 
well-known cabbage-palm grows to a very 
great height, and, like other palms, never 
grows quite straight, but has always a 
bend in the trunk. After the manner of 
the palm-tribe, it grows by a succession of 
buds from the top, and this bud, popularly 
called the “cabbage,” is a favorite article 
of food. It has been called the prince of 
vegetables, and one enthusiastic traveller 
declares that it must have been the am- 
brosia of the Olympic gods. The removal 
of the bud causes the death of the tree, 
and for that reason the vegetable is for- 
bidden in civilized regions under penalty 
of a heavy fine. The savage, however, who 
has no idea of care for the morrow, much 
less of looking forward to future years, takes 
the bud wherever he meets it, caring noth- 
ing for the death of the u&eful tree. He 
ascends by means of a little wooden dagger, 
or warpoo, or makes use of the tomahawk, 
The quartz dagger which was shown in a 
previous illustration would not be used for 
tree climbing, unless the owner could not 
procure a tomahawk or warpoo. Its chief 
use is a8 a Weapon, and it can be also em- 
ployed as a knife, by means of which the 
savage can mutilate a fallen enemy, after 
the manner which will be described when 
we come to treat of warfare in Australia. 

The “black-boy” gum, which plays 80 
large a part in the manufacture of Austra- 
lian weapons and implements, is obtained 
from the grass-tree, popularly called the 
“black boy,” because at a distance it ma 
easily be mistaken for a native, with h 
spear and cloak. It is very tenacious in its 
own country, but when brought to England 
it becomes brittle, and is apt to break away 
from the weapon in fragments, just as does 
reparation called “ kurumanni” 


gum, which is made by the natives of Gui: . 
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ana. It is quite black, and when dry is 
extremely hard. 

The grass-tree is one of the characteristic 
plants of Australia, and partakes of the 
penye individuality of that curious coun- 
try. The trunk is cylindrical, and looks like 
that of a palm, while an enormous tuft of 
long leaves starts from the top and droopsin 
all directions, like a gigantic plume of feath- 
ers. The flower shoots up straight from the 
centre; and the long stalk becomes, when 
dried, so hard, tough, and light, that it is 
made into spear shafts. 

There is in my collection an Australian 
saw (illustrated on page 722), in the manu- 
facture of which the black-boy gum — | 
a considerable part. No one would take it 
for a saw who did not know the implement, 
and indeed it looks much more like a rude 
dagger than asaw. It is made from a piece 
of wood usually cut from a branch of the 
ΕΙΠΕ ΊΤΕΘ, and about as thick as a man’s 

nger at the thickest part, whence it tapers 
gradually to a point. The average length 
of the saw is fourteen inches, though I have 
seen them nearly two feet long. 

Along the thicker end is cut a groove, 
which is intended to receive the teeth of 
the saw. These teeth are made from chips 
of quartz or obsidian, the latter being pre- 
ferred; and some makers, who have been 
brought in contact with civilization, have 
taken to using fragments of glass bottles. 
A number of flat and sharp-edged chips are 


selected as nearly as possible of the same 
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size, and Deing on an ave as large asa 
shilling. These the Salven, ἐπ into the 

ve with their sharp gee uppermost. 

uantity of black-boy wax is then warmed 
and applied to them, the entire wood of the 
saw being enveloped in it, as well as the 
teeth for half their depth, so as to hold 
them firmly in their places. As the chips 
of stone are placed so as to leave little 
spaces between them, the gaps are filled 
in with this useful cement. 

For Australian work this simple tool 
seems to answer its purpose well enough. 
Of course it is very slow in its Behar 
and no great force can be applied to it, les 
the teeth should be broken, or twisted out 
of the cement. The use of this saw entails 
great waste of material, time, and labor; 

ut as the first two of these articles are 
not of the least value to the natives, and the 
third is of the lightest possible kind, the 
tool works well enough for its purpose. A 
perfect specimen of this saw is not often 
seen in this country, as the blatk-boy wax 
flakes off, and allows the teeth to drop out 
of their place. Even in my own specimen, 
which has been carefully tended, the wax 
has been chipped off here and there, while in 
instruments that bave been knocked about 
carelessly scarcely a tooth is left in its place. 
Owing to the pointed end of the handle, 
the saw can be used after the fashion of a 
dagger, and can be employed, like the war- 
poo, for the ascent of trees. ' 
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WE now come to the various forms of the 
pear which are used by the native Austra- 


8 

The usual weapon is slight, and scarcely 
exceeds in diamveter the of Southern 
Africa. It is, however, co rable longer, 
the ordinary length being nine to 
eleven feet. As a general rule, the spear is 
constructed after a, very rude fashion, and 
the maker seems to but little whether 
the shaft be perfectly straight, so that the 
weapon be tolerably well balanced. There 
are several specimens of Australian spears 
in ag Soper one of which (a weapon 
that evidently been a favorite one, as it 
shows marks of long usage) is twice bent, 
the second bend counteracting the former, 
and so bringing the weapon tolerably 
straight. ἣν. 

The butt of the Australian spear, like 
that of the South African assagai, is very 
slight, the shaft fpbering στα θη ΔῈ from the 
head, which is about as large as a man’s fin- 
ger, to the butt, where it is hardly thicker 


made of hard and heavy wood. This is 
deeply cut with barbs; so that the weapon 
is a more formidable one than that which is 
made simply from one piece of wood. The 
head of one of these gad is shown at fig. 
7 in the illustration “ Heads of Spears,” on 


731. 

ἀπ of the spears are perfectly plain, 
being simply long sticks, pointed at the 
larger en These, however, have been 
scraped very carefully, and seem to have 
had more pains bestowed upon them than 
those with more elaborate heads. These 
spears are about eight feet in length. 

Then there are other spears with a varia- 
ble number of heads, and of variable dimen- 
sions. The commonest form of multiheaded 
spears has either three or four points; but 
in every other respect, except number, the 
spear heads are constructed in the same 
manner. One of these spears, now before 
me, has a shaft about nine feet in length, and 
rather more than an inch ia diameter at the 
thickest part, which, as is usual with Aus- 


an artist’s pencil. This, being one of tralian ant is just below the head. The 
0 


the common spears, is simply sharpened at 
the end, and a few slight barb& cut in the 
wood. {I have, however, specimens in which 
there is almost every variety of material, 
dimensions, and structure that can be found 
in Australia. | 
Some of these are made on the same prin- 
ciple as that which has just been 
from it in ha 


wood of which it is made is exceedingly 
light and porous; but this very quality 

unfortunately made it so acceptable to the 
ptilinus beetles that they have damaged it 
sadly, and rendered it so brittle that a very 
slight shock would snap it. Indeed, the 
shaft of one of them was broken into three 
pieces, by a little child stumbling aainat it 

n stairs, 


a separate head, while coming dow 
— mn 
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The four points which constitute the head 
ure cut from the gum-tree, the wood of 
which is hard and durable, and can be 
trimmed to a very pled point without dan- 

er of breakage. Each of them is twenty 
nches in length, and they are largest in the 
middle, tapering slightly at one end so as to 
permit of their being fastened to the shaft, 
and being scraped to a fine point at the 
other end. 

On examination I find that the large end 
of the shaft has been cut into four grooves, 
in each of which is placed the butt end of 
one of the points, which is fixed temporarily 
by black-boy gum. Wedgelike pegs have 
then been pushed between the points, so as 
to make them diverge properly from each 
cather, and, when they have assumed the 

roper position, they have been tightly 
found together with cord. <A layer of black- 
‘boy gum has then been kneaded over the 
string, so as to keep,all firmly together. 

So much for the mode of putting on the 
points, the end of one of which may be seen 
st fig. 3 in the illustration. My own speci- 
men, however, is better made than that from 
which the sketch has been taken. The 
reader will perceive that there is a barb 
attached to the point, and lashed in its place 
by string. In my specimen the barb is 
made of a piece of bone about as long as a 
skewer, and sharply pointed at both ends. 
In the example shown in the illustration, 
the barb merely projects from the side of 
the point, whereas in my specimen the bone 
answers the purpose both of point and barb. 
In order to enable it to take the proper 
direction, the top of the wooden point is 
bevelled off, and the prece of bone lashed to 
it by the middle, so that one end becomes 
the point of the weapon, and the other end 
does duty for the barb. Wishing to see 
how this was done, I have cut away part of 
the lashings of one of the four points, and 
have been much struck with the ingenuity 
displayed by the maker in fastening the 
bone to the.point, so as to make it discharge 
its double duty. The barbs are all directed 
inward, so that, when the native makes a 
stroke at a fish, the slippery prey is caught 
between the barbs, and Pela ὁ ere just as is 
an eel between the prongs of the spear. 
The elasticity of the four long points causes 
them to diverge when they come upon the 
back of ἃ fish, and to contract tightly upon 
it, so that the points of the barbs are pressed 
firmly into its sides. 

This spear also stands the native instead 
of a paddle, and with it he contrives to 

ide his fragile bark with moderate speed. 

ow he manages to stand erect in so 
frail a vessel, to paddle about, to strike the 
fish, and, lastly, to haul the struggling prey 
aboard, .is really a marvel. The last-men- 
tioned feat is the most wonderful, as the fish 
aye often of considerable size, and the mere 
leverage of their weight at the end of a 
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ten-foot spear, added to the violent strug- 
gles which the wounded fish makes, seems 
sufficient to upset a far more stable vessel. 

Yet the natives manage to pass hour after 
hour without meeting with an accident, and 
in one of their tiny boats, which seem scareel¥ 
large ven to hold a single European, 
even though: he should be accustomed to 
the narrow outrigger skiff, or the com- 
paratively modern canoe, two men will be 

rfectly comfortable, spearing and hauling 
in their fish, and even cooking them with a 
fire made on an extemporized hearth of wet 
sand and stones in the middle of the canoe. 

Night is the favorite time for fish spear- 
ing, and then the sight of a number of na- 
tives engaged in the watery chase is a most 
picturesque one. They carry torches, by 
means of which they see to the bottom of 
the water, and which have also the advan- 
tage of dazzling the fish; and the effect of 
the constantly moving torches, the shiftin 

lare on the rippled water, and the dar 

gures moving about, some searching for 

fish, others striking, and others struggling 
with the captured prey, is equally pictu- 
resque and exciting. The torches which 
they use are made of inflammable bark: 
and the whole scene is almost precisely 
like that which is witnessed in “ burning 
the water,” in North America, or, to come 
nearer home, “ leistering ” in Scotland. 

In the daytime they cannot use the torch, 
and, as the slightest breeze will cause ἃ 
ripple on the surface of the water that effec- 
tually prevents them from s@ing the fish, 
they have an ingenious plan of lying flat 
across the canoe, with the upper part of the 
head and the eyes immersed in the water, 
and the hand prasping the spear ready for 
the stroke. The eyes being under the rip- 
ple, they can see distinctly enough. 

I have often employed: this plan when 
desirous of watching the proceedings of sub- 
aquatic animals. It is very effectual, though 
after a time the attitude becomes rather 
fatiguing, and those who are not gymnasts 
enough to be independent as to the relative 
position of their heads and heels are apt to 
find themselves giddy from the determina- 
tion of blood to the head. 

Another spear, also used for fishing, and 
with an elaborate head, is seen at fig 8. In 
this spear one point is iron, and the other 
two are bone. The weapon is remarkable 
for the manner in which the shaft is allowed 
to project among the points, and for the 
peculiar mode in which the various: parts 
are lashed together. This specimen comes 
from the Lower Murray River. 

There is in my collection a weapon which 
was brought from Cape York. It is a fish- 
ing spear, and at first sight greatly resem- 
bles that which has just been described. It 
is, however, of a more elaborate character, 
and deserves a separate description, It is 
seven feet in length, and very slender, the 
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thickest part of the shaft not being mor 
than half an inch in diameter. It has tou: 
pola, two of which are iron and withou: 

arbs, the iron being about the thicknes 
of a crow-quill, and rather under thre 
inches in length. The two bone point: 
are made from the flat tail-bone of one o 
the rays, and, being arranged with the poin 
of the bone in front, each of these point: 
has a double row of barbs directed back: 
ward, one running along each edge. 

At fig. 6 of the same illustration is seen 
very formidable variety of the throwing. 
spear. Along each side of the head the 
native warrior has cut a groove, and has 
stuck in it a number of chips of flint o1 
quartz, fastened in their places by the black. 
boy gum, just as has been related of' the 
saw. The workminship of this specimen 
is, however, far ruder than that of the saw. 
the pieces of flint not being the same size, 
nor so carefully adjusted. Indeed, it seems 
as if the saw maker laid aside the frag- 
ments of flint which he rejected for the 
tool, and afterward used them in arming the 
head of his spear. One of these weapons 
in my collection is armed on one side of the 
head only, along which are arranged four 
pieces of obsidian having very jagged edges, 
and being kept in their places by a thick 
coating of black-boy gum extending to the 
very point of the spear. 

At figs 4 and 5 of the same illustration 
are seen two spear heads which remind the 
observer of the flint weapons which have of 
late years been so abundantly found in va- 
rious parts of the world, and which belonged 
to races of men now long extinct. The 
spear heads are nearly as large as a man’s 
hand, and are made of flint chipped care- 
fully into the rgquired shape. They are 
flat, and the mak€r has had sufficient knowl- 
e.lge of the cleavage to enable him to give 
to each side a sharp and tolerably uniform 
edge. It will be ebserved that fig 5 is much 
darker than fig. 4, This distinction is not 
accidental, but very well expresses the vari- 
ety in the hue of the material ὙΠ} ey 
some of the spear heads being pale brown, 
and some almost black. The weapons are, 
in fact, nothing but elongations of the dagger 
shown in fig. 2, of the “ tomahawks,” on 
page 722. 

f the reader will look at figs. 1 and 2 of 
the illustration, he will see that there are 
two heads of somewhat similar construc- 
tion, except that one is single and the other 
double. These spears were brought from 
Port Essington. 

Specimens of each kind aresin my collec- 
tion. They are of great size, one being 
more than thirteen feet in length, and the 
other falling but little short of that measure- 
ment. In diameter they are as thick as a 
man’s wrist; and, however light may be the 
wood of which they are made, they are 
exceedingly weighty, and must be very in- 
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ferior in efficiency to the light throwing- 
spears which have already been described. 
Of course such a weapon as that is meant to 
be used as a pike, and not as a missile. Be- 
sites these, I have another with three heads, 
and of nearly the same dimensions as the 
two others. 

In every case the head and the shaft are 
of different material, the one being light and 

orous, and the other hard, compact, and 

eavy. Instead of being lashed together 
with the neatness which is exhibited in the 
lighter weapons, the head and shaft are 
united with a binding of thick string 
wrapped carefully, but yet roughly, round 
the weapon, and not being covered with the 
coating of black-boy gum, which gives so 
neat a look to the smaller weapons. In the 
three-pointed spear, the maker has exer- 
cised his ingenuity in decorating the weapon 
with paint, the tips of the points being 
painted with red and the rest of the head 
white, while the lashing is also painted 
red. 

In his wild state the Australian native 
never likes to be without a spear in his 
han‘, and, as may be expected from a man 
whose subsistence is almost entirely due to 
his skill in the use of weapons, he is a most 
ccomplished spear thrower. Indeed, as a 
shrower of missiles in general the Australian 
tands without a rival. Putting aside the 
oomerang, of which we shall presently 
reat, the Australian can hurl a spear either 
vith his hand or with the “ throw-stick,” can 
ling his short club with unerring aim, and, 
ven should he bedeprived of these missiles, 
ὁ has a singular faculty of throwing stones. 
Many a time, before the character of the 
1atives was known, has an armed soldier 
een killed by a totally unarmed Australian. 
‘he man has fired at the native, who, by 
odging about, has prevented the enemy 
rom taking a correct aim, and then has 
keen simply cut to pices by a shower of 
tones, picked up and hurled with a force 
nd precision that must be seen to be be- 
ieved. When the first Australian discov- 
‘rer came home, no one would believe that 
ny weapon could be flung and then return 
o the thrower, and even at the present day 
t is difficult to make some persons believe 
a the stone-throwing powers of the Austra- 
an. To fling one stone with perfect pre- 
sion is not so easy a matter as it seems, but 
he Australian will hurl one after the other 
with such rapidity that they seem to be 
youred from some machine; and as he 
shrows them he leaps from side to side, 89 
as to make the missiles converge from dif- 
rent directions upon the unfortunate ob- 
ect of his aim. = 

In order to attain the wonderful skill 
“hich they possess in avoiding as well aa in 
hrowing spears, it.is necessary that they 
hould be in constant practice from child- 
ood. Accordingly, they are fond of get- 
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tirowietick and spear, the latter weapon 
being headless, and the end blunted by 
being split and scraped into filaments, and 
the bushy filaments then turned back, until 
they form a soft fibrous pad. Even with 
this protection, the weapon is not to be 
despised; and if it strike one of the com- 
batants fairly, it is sure to knock him down 
and if it should strike him in the ribs, i 
leaves him gasping for breath. This mimi 
spear goes by the name of “ matamoodlu,’ 
and is made of various sizes accordiug to the 
age and capabilities of the person who uses it. 

There is one missile which is, I believe, 
as peculiar to Australia as the boomerang, 
though it is not so widely spread, nor of such 
use in war or hunting. It1s popularly called 
the “kangaroo-rat,” on account of its pe- 
culiar leaping progression, and it may be 
familiar to those of my readers who saw the 
Australian cricketers who came over to 
England in the spring of 1868. The “kan. 

rat” is a piece of hard wood shaped 
ke a double cone, and having a long flexi- 
ble handle projecting from one of the points. 
The handle is about a yard in length, and as 
thick as an artist’s drawing-pencil, and at a 
little distance the weapon Jooks like a huge 
tadpole with a much elongated tail. i 
Australia the natives make the tail of : 
flexible twig, but those who have access to 
the resources of civilization have found out 
that whalebone is the best substance for the 
tail that can be found. 

When the native throws the kangaroo- 
rat, he takes it by the end of the tail and 
swings it backward and forward, so that it 
bends quite double, and at last he gives a 
sort of unjerhanded jerk and lets it fly. It 
. darts through the air with a sharp and men- 
acing hiss like the sound of a rifle ball, its 

atest height being some seven or eight 
eet from the ground. As soon as it toyches 
the earth, it springs up and makes a succes- 
sion of leaps, each less than the preceding, 
until it finally stops. In fact, it skims over 
the ground exactly aa a flat stone skims over 
the water when boys are playing at “ducks 
and drakes.” The distance to which this 
instrument can be thrown is really astonish- 
; I have seen an Australian stand at one 
side of Kennington Oval, and throw the 


up sham fights, armed with shield, 


“kangaroo-rat” completely across it. Much fi 


le at which it first 
If thrown too high, it 
makes one or two lofty leaps, but traverses 
no great distance; and, if it be thrown too 
low, it shoots along the ground, and is soon 
beta tne up by ΓᾺΡ ea censire eres. ὙΠ 158 
prope rown, it looks just like a living 
animal leaping along, and thoee who have 
been accustomed to traverse the country say 


depends upon the 
takes the roan 


that its msceen have jes resem- 
blance 6 lo ofa kangaroo-rat 
fieeing in alarm, with 1 long tail trailing as 


a balance behind it. 
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A somewhat similarly shaped missile is 
used in Fiji, but the Fijian instrument has a 
stiff shaft, and it is propelled by placing the 
end of the forefinger against the butt, and 
throwing it underhanded. Itis only used in 
a game in which the competitors try to send 
it skimming along the ground as far as pos- 
sible. 


To return to our spears. It is seldom 
that an Australian condescends to throw a 
spear by hand, the native always preferring 
to use the curious implement called by the 
aborigines a“ wummerah,” or “ midlah,” and 
by the colonists the “ throw-stick.” The 
theory of the throw-stick is simple enough, 
but the practice is very difficult, and requires 
along apprenticeship before it can be learned 
with any certainty. 

The principle of this implement is that of 
the sling; and the throw-stick is, in fact, a 
sling made of wood instead of cord, the spear 
taking the place of the stone. So completely 
is the throw-stick associated with the spear, 
that the native would as soon think of guing 
without his spear as without the instrument 
whereby he throws it. The implement takes 
different forms in different localities, al- 
though the principle of its construction is 
the same throughout. In the illustration 
entitled “ Throw-sticks,” on page 731, the 
reader may see every variety of form which 
the throw-stick takes. He will see, on in- 
specting the figures, that it consists of a stick 
of variable length and breadth, but always 
having a barblike projection at one end. 
Before describing the manner in which the 
instrument is used, I will proceed to a short 
notice of the mode of its construction, and 
the various forms which it takes. 

In the first place, it is always more or less 
flattened; sometimes, as in fig. 3, being 
almost leaf-shaped, and sometimes, as in fig. 
6, being quite narrow, and throughout the 
presen t of its length little more than a 

attened stick. It is alwagm made of some 
hard and elastic wood, ΝΜ ΔΩΥ cases it 
is large and heavy enougiaiip be serviceable 
as 8 club at close quali Indeed, Ai 
ve specimen in maf @mection, whic 
cane tone "the Swan Krver, was labelled, 
when it reached me, as an Indian club. 
This form of the throw-stick is shown at 


Srhis particular specimen is a trifle under 
two feet in length, and in the broadest part 
it measures four inches and a halt in width. 
In the centre it is one-sixth of an inch in 
thickness, and diminishes gradually to the 
edges, which are about as 8 as those of 
the wooden sword already mentioned. Tow- 
ard the end, however, it becomes thicker 
and at the place where the peg is placed it 
is as thick asin the middle. Suchaw 

would be very formidable if used as a — 
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That it has been used for this purpose is 
evident from a fracture, which has clearly 
been caused by the effect of a severe blow. 
The wood is split from one side of the handle 
half along ‘the weapon, and so it has been 
rendered for a time unserviceable. The care- 
ful owner has, however, contrived to mend 
the fracture, and has done so in a singularly 
ingenious manner. He has fitted the broken 
surfaces accurately together, and has then 
bound them with the kangaroo-tail sinews 
which have already been mentioned. The 
Sinews are flat, and have been protected by 
a thick coating of black-boy gum. Perhaps 
the reader may be aware that, when catgut 
is knotted, the ends are secured by scorching 
them, which makes them swell into roun: 
knobs. The sinew has the same property, 
and the native has secured the ends pre- 
cisely as an English artisan would do. 

The wood is that of the tough, hard, wavy- 
grained gum-tree. Whether in consequence 
of much handling by greasy natives, or 
whether from other causes, Ido not know, 
but I cannot make a label adhere to it. To 
each of the specimens in my collection is 
attached a catalogue number, and though I 
have tried to affix the label with paste, gum, 
and glue, neither will hold it, andin a few 
days the label falls off of its own accord. 
This specimon has been cut from a tree 
which has been attacked by some boring 
insect, and the consequence is, thata small 
hole is bored through it edgewise, and has a 
very curious appearance. The hole looks 
exactly like that of our well-known insect, 
the great Sirez. 

The eerie oii ου handle is made 
entirely of black-boy gum, and, with the 
exception of a tendency to warp away from 
the wood, it is as firm as on the day when it 
was first made. The peg which fits into the 
butt of the spear is in this case made of 
wood, but in many throw-sticks it is made 
of bone. Figs. 1 and 2 are examples of this 
flattened form of midlah, and were drawn 
from specimens in Southern Australia. At 
figs. 4nd 5 may be seen examples of the 
throw-stick of Port Essington, one of which, 
fig. 4: is remarkable for the peculiarly-shaped 
handle. That of fig. 5 seems to be remark- 
ably inconvenient, and almost to have been 
made for the express purpose of preventing 
the native from taking a firm hold of the 
weapon. Fig. 6 is an example of the throw- 
stick of Queensland, and, as may easily be 
seen, can be used asa club, provided that 
it be reversed, and the peg end used’as a 
handle. 

There is another form of throw-stick used 


may 
than that which came from the Murray, and 
is one-of the “ flattened sticks ” which have 
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have been cut at rather long ovals, and have 
been fixed diagonally across the end of the 
weapon, one on each side. Black-boy gum 
has been profusely used in fixing these 
pisces, and the whole of the interior s 

between the shells has been filled up with 
it. A diagonal lashing of sinew, covered 
with the same gum, passes over the shells, 
and the handle is strongly wrapped with 
the same material for a pace of five inches. 

We will now proceed to see how the 
native throws the spear. 

Holding the throw-stick by the handle, so 
that the other end projects over his shoul- 
der, he takes a spear in his left hand, fits a 
slight hollow in its butt to the peg of the 
midlah, and then holds it in its place by 
passing the forefinger of the right hand over 
the shaft. It will be seen that the leverage 
is enormously increased by this plan, and 
that the force of the arm is more than 
doubled. 

Sometimes, especially when hunting, the 
native throws the spear without further 
trouble, but when he is engaged in a fight 
he goes through a series of performances 
which are rather ludicrous to an Eurppean, 
though they are intended to strike terror 
into the native enemy. The spear is jerked 
about violently, so that it quivers just like 
an African assagai, and while vibrating 
strongly it is thrown. There are two ways 
of quivering the spear; the one by merely 
moving the right hand, and the other by 
seizing the shafi in the left hand, and shak- 
‘ng it violently while the butt rests against 
he peg of the throw-stick. In any case the 
rery fact of quivering the spear acts on the 
Australian warrior as it does upon the Afri- 
can. The whirring sound of the dear 
weapon excites him to a pitch of frenzie 
excitement, and while menacing his foe with 
the trembling spear, the warrior dances and 
leaps and yells as if he were mad—and 
indeed for the moment he becomes a raving 
madman. 

The distance to which the spear can be 
Ahrown is something wonderful, and its as- 

ect as it passes through the.air is singu- 
arly beautiful. It seems rather to have 
been shot from some huge bow, or to be fur- 
nished with some innate powers of flight, 
than to have been flung from a human arm, 
as it performs its lofty course, ungulating 
like a thin black snake, and writhing its 

raceful way through the air. As it leaves 
the throw-stick, a slight clashing sound is 
heard, which to the experienced ear tells its 
story as clearly as the menacing clang of an 
archer’s bowstring. 

To me the distance of its flight is not 
nearly so wonderful as the precision with 
which it can be aimed. A tolerably long 
throw-stick ie so powerful a ἘΤΈΕΒΕΕ 
the length of range is not so very nish- 


ing. t that of aim should be 
attainad as well aa length-of flight is really 
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wonderful. I have seen the natives, when 
engaged in mock battle, stand at a distance 
of eighty or ninety yards, and throw their 
8 with such certainty that, in four 

rows out of six, the antagonist was 
obliged to move’ in order to escape the 


ars. 

aside the powerful and lofty throw, they 
have away of suddenly flinging it under- 
hand, so that it skims just above the ground, 
and, when it touches the earth, proceeds 
with a scrics of ricochets that must be pecul- 
iarly embarrassing to a novice in that kind 
of warfare. 

The power of the spear is never better 
shown than in the chase of the kangaroo. 
When a native sces one of these animals 
engaged in feeding, he goes off to a little 
distance where it cannot see him, gathers a 
few leafy boughs, and tics them together so 
as to form a Ἐς τ ΘΠ Γι He. poen Lie a 
spears, throw-stick, and waddy, and goes o 
in chase of the kangaroo. Taking advantage 
of every cover, he slips noiselessly forward, 
always taking care to approach the animal 
against the wind, so that 10 shall not be able 
to detect his presence by the nostrils, and 
glidin@ along with studied avoidance of 
withered leaves, dry twigs, and the other 
natural objects which, by their rustling and 
soap ing, warn the animal that danger is at 

nd. 

Aslong as pose the hunter keeps under 
the shelter of natural cover, but when this is 
impossible, he takes to his leafy screen, and 
trusts to it for approaching within range. 
Before quitting the trees or bush behind 
which he has been hiding himself, he takes 
his spear, fits it to the throw-stick, raises his 
arm with the spear ready poised, and never 
mhoves that arm until it delivers the spear. 
Holding the leafy screen in front of him 
with his left hand, and disposing the second 
spear and other weapons which cannot be 
hidden so as to look like dead branches grow- 
ing from the bush, he glides carefully toward 
the kangaroo, always advancing while it 
stoops to feed, and crouching quietly behind 
the screen whenever it raises itself, after the 
fashion of kangaroos, and surveys the sur- 
rounding country. 

At last he comes within fair range, and 
with unerring aim he transfixes the un- 
suspecting kangaroo. Sometimes he cbmes 
upon sef®ral animals, and in that case his 
second spear is ey fixed in the midlah 
and huffed at the flying animals, and, should 
he have come to tolerably close quarters, the 
short missile club is flung with certain aim. 

ving thrown all the missiles which he 
finds available; he proceeds to de the 
wounded enueels with his waddy. 

In the i 
the action of the thaow-stick is well shown, 
and two scenes in the hunt are depicted. In 
the foreground is a hunter who has succeeded 
in getting tolerably close to the kangaroos 


ustration Nor 1,on the 789th page, the 
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by creeping toward them behind the shadow 
of trees, and is just poising his spear for the 
fatal throw. The reader will note the curi- 
ous bone ornament which passes through 
the septum of the nose, and gives such a curi- 
ous character to the face. In the background 
is another hunter, who has been ob] to 
have recourse to the bough screen, behind 
which he is hiding himeelf like the soldiers 
in “ Macbeth,” while the un-uspecting kan- 
aroos are quietly feeding within easy range. 
ne of them has taken alarm, and is sittin 
upright to look about it, just as the squirr 
will as while it is feeding on the grouud. 

The reader will now see the absolute 
necessity of an accurate aim in the vhrower 
— an accomplishment which to me is a prac- 
tical mystery. I can hurl the spear to a con- 
siderable distance by means of a throw-satick, 
but the aim is quite another business, the 
spear seeming to take an independent course 
of its own without the least reference to the 
wishes of the thrower. Yet the Australian 
isso good a marksman that he can make 
good practice at aman at the distance of 
eighty or nincty yards, making due allow- 
ance for the wind, and calculating the curve 
described by the spear with wonderful ac- 
curacy; while at ashort distance his eye and 
hand are equally true, and he will transfix a 
ἘΞΠΓΙΙΟΟ at twenty or thirty yards as cer- 
tainly as it could be shot by an experienced 
rifleman. 

In some parts of Australia the natives use 
the bow and arrow; but the employment of 
such weapons seems to belong chiefly to the 
inhabitants of the extreme north. There 
are in my collection specimens of bows and 
atrows brought from Cape York, which in 
their way are rcally admirable weapons, and 
would do credit to the archers of Polynesia. 
The bow is more than six feet long, and is 
made from the male, t. 6. the solid bamboo. 
It is very stiff, and a powerful os well asa 
practised arm is needed to bend it properly. 

Like the spear shaft, this bow is greatly 
subject to being worm-eaten. My own spect- 
men is sohoneycombed by these tiny borers. 
that when it arrived a little heap of yellow 
powder fell to the ground wherever the bow 
was set, and, if it were sharply struck, ὃ 
cloud of the same powder came from it. 
Fortunately, the same looseness of texture 
which enabled the beetle to make such havoc 
served also to conduct the poisoned spirit 
which I injected into the holes; and now the 
ravages have ceased, and not the most vora- 
cious insect in existence can touch the wea- 
pon. The atring is very simply made, being 
nothing but a ‘lec of rattan split to the re- 
quired thickness. Perhaps the most a Sek 
ious part of this bow is the manner in which 

loop is made. Al h unacquainted 
with the sunple yet effective bowstring kno 
which is so well known to our archers, & 
which would not suit the stiff and hafsh rat 
tan, the native has invented a knot which is 
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quite as efficacious, and is managed on the 
same principle of taking several turns, with 
the cord round itself just below theloop. In 
order to give the rattan the needful flecibility 
it has been beaten so as to separate it into 
fibres and break up the hard, flinty coating 
which surrounds it, and these fibres have 
then been twisted round and round into a 
sort of rude cord, guarded at the end witha 
wrapping of the same material in order to 
preserve it from unravelling. 

The arrows are suitable tothe bow. The 
are variable in length, but all are muc 
jonger than those which the English bow- 
men were accustomed to use, and, instead of 
being a “cloth yard” in length, the shortest 
measures three feet seven inches in length, 
while the longest is four feet eight inches 
from butt to point. They are without a 
vestige of feathering, and have no nock, so 
that the native archer is obliged to hold the 
arrow against the string with his thumb and 
finger, and cannot draw the bow with the 
fore and middle finger, as all good English 
archers have done ever since the bow was 
known. 

The shafts of the arrows are made of reed, 
and they are all headed with long spikes of 
some dark and heavy wood, which enable 
them to fly properly. Some of the heads are 
plain, rounded spikes, but others are elaho- 
rately barbed. One, for example, has a sin- 
gle row of six barbs, each an inch in length, 
and another has one double barb, like that 
of the “broad arrow” of England. Another 
has, instead of a barb, a smooth bulb, ending 
gradually in a spike, and serving no possible 
purpose, except perhaps that of ornament. 
Another has two of these bulbs; and another 
the longest of them all, his a slight bulb, an 
then an attempt at carving. The pattern is 
of the very simplest character, but it is the 
only piece of carving on all the weapons. 
The same arrow is remarkable for Ἔα τῇ 
the point covered for some two inches wit 
a sort of varnish, looking exactly like red 
sealing-wax, while a band of the same ma- 
terial encircles the head about six inches 
nearer the shaft. The sailor who brought 
the weapons over told me that this red var- 
nish was poison, but { doubt exceedingly 
whether it is anything but ornament. 

The end of the reed into which the head 
is inserted is guarded by a wrapping of 
rattan fibre, covered with a sort of dark var- 
nish, which, however, is not the black-boy 

um that is so plentifully used in the manu- 
acture of other weapons. In one instance 
the place of the wrapping is taken by an 
inch or so of plaiting, wrought so beauti- 
fully with the outside of the rattan cut into 
flat strips scarcely wider than ordinary 
twine, that it betrays the Polynesian onal 
of the weapons, and confirms me in the 
belief that the bow and arrow are not in- 
digenous tralia, but have only been 


to Aus 
imported from New Guinea, and have not 
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made their way inland. The natives of 
Northern Australia have also evidently bor- 
rowed much from Polynesia, as we shall see 
in the course of this narrative. 

The bow is usually about six feet in 
length, though one in my possession is 
somewhat longer. Owing to the dimen- 
sions of the bow and arrows, a full equip- 
ment of them is very weighty, and, together 
with the other weapons which an Austra- 
lian thinks it his duty to carry, must be no 
slight burden to the warrior. 

erocity of countenance is very charac- 
teristic of the race, and, as we shall see 
when we come to the canoes and their occu- 
pants, the people are very crafty: mild and 
complaisant when they think themselves 
overmatched, insolent and menacing when 
they fancy themselves superior, and tolera- 
bly sure to commit murder if they think 
they can do so with impunity. The only 
mode of dealing with these people is the 
safe one to adopt with all savages: ¢. 6. 
never trust them, and never cheat them. ἢ 

We now come to that most wonderful of 
all weapons, the boomerang. This is essen- 
tially the national weapon of Austrawa, and 
is found throughout the West country. As 
far as is known, it is peculiar to Australia, 
and, though curious missiles are found in 
other parts of the world, there is none which 
can be compared with the boomerang. 

On one of the old Egyptian monuments 
there is a figure of a bird-catcher in a canoe. 
He is assisted by a cat whom he has taught 
to catch prey for him, and, as the birds fly 
out of the reeds among which he is pushin 
his canoe, he is hurling at them a curve 
missile which some persons have thought to 
be the boomerang. I cannot, however, see 
that there is the slightest reason for such a 
supposition. 

o weapon in the least like the boome- 
rang is at present found in any part of 
Africa, and, so far as I know, there is no 
example of a really efficient weapon having 
entirely disappeared from a whole continent. 
The harpoon with which the Egyptians of 
old killed the hippopotamus is used at the 
present day without the least alteration; the 
net is used for catching fish in the same 
manner; the spear and shield of the E 
tian infantry were identical in shape wi 
those of the Kanemboo soldier, a pertrait of 
whom may be seen on page 612; the bow 
and arrow still survive; and even the whip 
with which the Egyptian task masters beat 
their Jewish servants is the “ khoorbash” 
with which the Nubian of the pregent day 
beats his slave. 

In all probability, the curved weapon 
which the bird-catcher holds in his hand, 
and which he is about to throw, is nothing 
more than a short club, analogous to the 
knob-kerry of the Kaffir, and having no 
pale power. Varying slightly in some 
of its detatis; the boomerang is identical ia 
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principle wherever it is made. It is a flat- 
tish curved piece of wood, various examples 
of which may be seen in the illustration on 
the 73lst page; and neither by its shape 
nor material does it give the least idea of its 
wonderful powers. 

The material of which the boomerang (or 
bommereng, as the word is sometimes ren- 
dered) is made is almost invariably that of 
the gum-tree, which is heavy, hard, and 
tough, and is able to sustain a tolerably 
severe shock without breaking. It is slightly 
convex on the upper surface, and flat below, 
and isalways thickest in the middle, being 
scraped away toward the edges, which are 
moderately sharp, especially the outer edge. 
It is used as a missile, and it is one of the 
strangest weapons that ever was invented. 

In the old fairy tales, with which we are 
more or less acquainted, one of the strange 

ifts which is presented by the fairy to the 
1ero is often a weapon of some wonderful 
power. Thus we have the sword of sharp- 
ness, which cut through every thing at 
which it was aimed, and the coat of mail, 
which no weapon would pierce, It is a pity, 
by the way, that the sword and the coat 
never seem to have been tried against each 
other. Then there are arrows (in more 
modern tales modified into bullets) that 
always struck their mark, and soon. And 
in one of the highest flights of fairy lore we 
read of arrows that always returned of their 
own accord to the archer. 

In Australia, however, we have, as an 
actual fact, a missile that can be thrown to 
a considerable distance, and which always 
returns to the thrower. By a peculiar mode 
of hurling it the weapon circles through the 
air, and then describes a circular course, 
falling by the side of or behind the man 
who threw it. The mode of throwing is 
very simple in theory, and very difficult in 

ractice. The weapon is grasped by the 
andle, which is usually marked by a num- 
ber of cross cuts, so as to give a firm hold, 
and the flat side is kept downward. Then, 
with a quick and sharp fling, the boomerang 
is hurled, the hand at the same time being 
drawn back, so as to make the weapon 
revolve with extreme rapidity. Α billiard- 
player will understand the sort of move- 
ment when told that it is on the same prin- 
ciple as the “ screw-back” stroke at billiards. 
The weapon must be flung with great force, 
or it will not perform its evolutions properly. 

If the reader would like to practice threw: 


ing the boomerang, let me recommend him, 
rocure a genuine 


in the first place, to 
weapon, and not an English imitation there- 
of, such as is generally sold at the toy-shops. 
He should then go alone into a large field, 
where the ground is tolerably soft and there 
are no large stones about, and then stand 
facing the wind. aving grasped it as 
described, he should mark with his eye a 
spot on the ground at the distance of forty 
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vara or 80, and hurl the boomerang at it. 
hould he throw it rightly, the weapon will 
at first look as if it were going to strike the 
ground; but, instead of doing so, it will 
shoot off at a greater or less angle, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and will rise high into 
the air, circling round with gradually dimin- 
ishing force, until it falls to the ground. 
Should sufficient force have been imparted 
to it, the boomerang will fall some e:.ght or 
ten yards behind the thrower. 

It is necessary that the thrower should be 
alone, or at least have only an instructor 
with him, when he practises this art, as the 
boomerang will, in inexperienced hands, 
take all kinds of strange courses, and will 
in all probability, swerve from its line, and 
strike one uf the spectators; and the force 
with which a boomerang can strike is almost 
incredible. I have seen a dog killed on the 
spot, its body being nearly cut in two by the 
boomerang as it fell; and I once saw a brass 
spur struck clean off the heel of an incau- 
tious spectator, who ran across the path of 
the weapon. 

It is necessary that he choose a soft as well 
as spacious field, as the boomerang has a spe- 
cial knack of selecting the hardest spots on 
which to fall, and if it can find a large stone 
is sure to strike it, and so break itself to 
nieces. And if there are trecs in the way, 
it will get among the boughs, perhaps smash 
itself, certainly damage itself, and probably 
stick among the branches. The learner 
should throw also against the wind, as, if 
the boomerang is thrown with the wind. it 
does not think of coming back again, but 
sails on as if it never meant to ἘΠ and is 
sure to reach a wonderful distance before it 
alls. 

Nearly thirty years ago, I lost a boome- 
rang by this very error. In company with 
some of my schoolfcllows, I was throwing the 
weapon for their amusement, when one of 
them snatched it up, turned round, and 
threw it with all his force in the direction 
of the wind. The distance to which the 
weapon travelled I am afraid to mention 
lest it should not be believed. The ground 
in that neighborhood is composed of suc- 
cessive undulations of hill and vale, and we 
saw the boomerang cross two of the valleys, 
and at last disappear into a grove of lime- 
trees that edged the churchyard. | : 

In vain we sought for the weapon, and it 
was not found until four years afterward, 
when a plumber, who had been sent to re- 

air the roof of the church, found it stick- 
ing in the leads. So it had first traversed 
that extraordinary distance, had then cut 
clean through the foliage of a lime-tree, 
and lastly had sufficient force to stick into 
the leaden roofing of a church, The boome- 
rang was brought down half decayed, and 
wrenched out of its proper form by the 


shock. 
Should the reader wish to learn the use 
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of he weapen, he should watch a native 
throw it. The attitude of the man as he 
hurls the boomerang is singularly graceful. 
Holding three or four of the weapons in his 
left hand, he draws out one at random with 
his right, while his eyes are fixed on the 
object which he desires to hit, or the spot 
to which the weapon has to travel. Bal- 
ancing the boomerang for a moment in his 
hand, he suddenly steps a pace or two for- 
ward, and with a quick, sharp, almost angry 
stroke, launches his weapon into the air. 

Should he desire to bring the boomerang 
back again, he has two modes of throwing. 
In the one mode, he flings it high in the alr, 
into which it mounts to a wonderful height, 
circling the while with a bold, vigorous sweep, 
that reminds the observer of the grand 
flight of the eagle or the buzzard. ‘It flies 
on until it has reached a spot behind the 
thrower, when all life seems suddenly to 
die out of it; it collapses, so to speak, like 
a bird shot on the wing, topples over and 
over, and falls to the ground. 

There is another mode of throwing the 
returning boomerang which is even more 
remarkable. The thrower, instead of aim- 
ing high in the air, marks out a spot on the 
ground some thirty or forty yards in ad- 
vance, and hurls the boomerang at it. The 
weapon strikes the ground, and, instead of 
being smashed to pieces, as might be thought 
from the violence of the stroke, it springs 
from the ground Antzus-like, seeming to 
attain new vigor by its contact with the 
earth. It flies up as if it had been shot 
from the ground by a catapult; and, taking 
a comparatively low elevation, performs the 
most curious evolutions, whirling so rapidly 
that it looks like a semi-transparent disc 
with an opaque centre, and directing its 
course in an erratic manner that is very 
alarming to those who are unaccustomed 
to it. I have seen it execute all its maneu- 
vres within seven or eight feet from the 
ground, hissing as it passed through the air 
with a strangely menacing sound, and, when 
it finally came to the ground, leaping along 
as if it were a living creature. 

We will now examine the various shapes 
of boomerangs, as scen in the illustration 
on the 731st page. Some of the specimens 
are taken from the British Museum, some 
from the collection of Colonel Lane Fox, 
some from my own, ang the rest are drawn 
by Mr. Angas from specimens obtained in 
the country. I have had them brought to- 

ether, so that the reader may see how the 
Coomerane has been gradually modified out 
of the club. 

At fig. 4 is the short pointed stick which 
may either answer the purpose of a minia- 
ture club, a dagger, or an instrument to be 
used in the ascent of trees. Just below it 
-is a club or waddy, with a rounded head, 
and at fig. 6 the head has been developed 
into a point, and rather flattened. If the 
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reader will refer to figs. 6 and 7, he will 
see two clubs which are remarkable for 
having not only the knob, but the whole of 
the handle flattened, and the curve of the 
head extended to the handle. 

The transition from this club to the boome- 
rang is simple enough, and, indeed, we have 
an example (fig. 1) οὗ a weapon which looks 
like an ordinary boomerang, but is in fact 
a club, and is used for hand-to-hand combat, 

These figures show pretty clearly the pro- 
gressive structure of the boomerang. The 
flattened clubs were probably made from 
necessity, the native not being able to find a 
suitable piece of wood, and taking the best 
that he could get. If, then, one of these 
clubs were, on the spur of the moment, 
hurled at an object, the superior value which 
this flatness conferred upon it as a missile 
would be evident as well as the curved 
course which it would take through the air. 
The native, ever quick to note anything 
which might increase the power of his 
weapons, would be sure to notice this latter 
peculiarity, and to percvive the valuable 
uses to which it could be turned. He would 
therefore try various forms of flattened mis- 
siles, until he at last reached the true boom- 
erang. 

The strangest point about the boomerang 
is, that the curve is not uniform, and, in fact, 
scarcely any two specimens have precisely 
the same curve. Some have the curve 80 
sharp that it almost deserves the name of 
angle, for an example of which sce fig. 8; 
others, as in fig. 9, have the curve very 
slight; while others, as in fig. 2, have a ten- 
dency to a double curve, and there is a spec- 
imen in the British Museum in which the 
double curve is very boldly marked. The 
best and typical form of boomerang is, how- 
ever, that which is shown at fig. 3, The spec- 
imen which is there represented was made 
on the banks of the river Darling. 

The natives can do almost anything with 
the boomerang, and the circuitous course 
which it adopts is rendered its most useful 
characteristic. Many a hunter has wished 
that he only possessed that invaluable 
weapon, a gun which would shoot round a 
cornet, and just such a weapon does the 
Australian find in his boomerang. If, for 
example, he should see a kangaroo in such 8 
position that he cannot come within the 
range of a spear without showing himself 
and alarming the animal, or say, for ex- 
ample, that it is sheltered from a direct 
attack by the trunk of a tree, he will steal as 
near as he can without disturbing the ani- 
mal, and then will throw his boomerang in 
such a manner that it circles round the 
tree, and strikes the animal at which it is 
aimed. 

That such precision should be obtained 
with so curious a weapon seems rather re- 
markableé, but those of my readers who are 
accustomed to play at bowls will call to 
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mind the enormous power which is given to 
them by the * bias,” or weighted side of the 
bowl, and the bold curves which they can 
force the missile to execute, when they wish 
to send the bowl round a number of obsta- 
cles which are in its way. The boomerang 
is used as a sort of aérial bowl, with the 
advantage that the expert thrower is able 
to alter the bias at will, and to make the 
weapon describe almost any curve that he 
chooses. 

It is even said that, in case there should 
be obstacles which prevent the boomerang 
from*passing round the tree, the native has 
the power of throwing it so that it strikes 
the ground in front of the tree, and then, by 
the force of the throw, leaps over the top of 
the branches, and descends upon the object 
at which it is thrown. 

On page 739 is shown a scene on the river 
Murray, in which the natives are drawn as 
they appear when catching the shag, a spe- 
cies of cormorant, which is found there in 
great numbers. They capture these birds 
In various ways, sometimes by climbing at 
night the trees on which they roost, and 
seizing them, getting severcly bitten, by the 
way,on their naked limbs and bodies. They 
have also a very ingenious mode of plant- 
inv sticks in the bed of the river, so that 
they project above the surface, and form 
convenient resting-places for the birds. 
Fatigued with diving, the cormorants are 
sure to perch upon them; and as they are doz- 
ing while digtsting their meal of fish, the 
native swims gently up, and suddenly catches 
them by the wings, and drags them under 
watcr. He always breaks the neck of the 
bird at once. 

They are so wonderfully skilful in the 
water, that when pelicans are swimming 
unsuspectingly on the surface, the natives 
approach silently, dive under them, seize 

e birds by the legs, jerk them under water, 
and break both the wings and legs so rapidly 
that the unfortunate birds have no chance of 
escape. 

Sometimes, as shown in the illustration, 
the natives use their boomerangs and clubs, 
knock the birds off the branches on which 
they are roosting, and secure them hefore 
they have recovered from the stunning blow 
of the weapon. When approaching cormo- 
rants and other aquatic birds, the native ha 
@ very ingenious plan of disguising himsel 
He gathers a bunch of weeds, ties it on his 
head, and slips quietly into the water, keep- 
ing his whole body immersed, and only al- 
lowity, the artificial covering to be seen. 
The bird being quite accustomed to see 
patches of weeds floating along the water 
takes no notice of so familiar an object, and 
80 allows the disguised man to come within 
oa reach. ἃ Ἶ 

Ὁ return to the boomerang. The reader 
may readily have imagined that the manu- 
facture of so remarkable an implement is 
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not a very easy one. The various points 
which constitute the excellence of a boome- 
rang are so light that there is acarcely an 
European who can see them, especially as 
the shape, size, and weight of the weapon 
differ so much according to the locality 
in which it was made. The native, when 
employed in making a boomerang, often 
spends many days over it, not only on ac- 
count of the very imperfect tools which he 
possesses, but by reason of the minute care 
which is required in the manufacture of a 
good weapon. 

Day afier day he may be seen with the 
boomerang in his hand, chipping at it slowly 
and circumspectly, and becoming more and 
more careful as it approaches completion. 
When he has settled the curve, and nearly 
flattened it to its proper thickness, he 
scarcely makes three or four strokes without 
balancing the weapon in his hand, looking 
carefully along the edges,and making move- 
ments as if he were about to throw it. The 
last few chips seem to exercise a wonderful 
effect on the powers of the weapon, and 
about them the native is exceedingly fastid- 
ious. 

Yet, with all this care, the weapon is a 
very rough one, and the marks of the flint 
axe are left without even an attcmpt to 
smooth them. In a well-used boomerang 
the projecting edges of the grooves made b 
various cuts and chips become quite pol- 
ished by friction, while the sunken portion 
is left rough. In one fine specimen in my 
possession the manufacturer has taken a 
curious advantage of these hed Be- 
sides marking the handle end by covering it 
with cross-scorings as has already been de- 
scribed, he has filled the grooves with the 
red ochre of which the Australian is so fond, 
and for some eight inches the remains of 
the red paint are visible in almost every 
groove. 

So delicate is the operation of boomerang 
making, that some men, natives though they 
be. cannot turn out 8 really good weapon, 
while others are celebrated for their skill, 
and can dispose of their weapons as fast as 
they make them. One of the native “ kings” 
was a well-known boomerang maker, and his 
weapons were ig sed ΟΠ aati among the 
natives, who knew his handiwork as an artist 
knows the touch of a celebrated painter. To 
this skill, and the comparative wealth which 
its exercise brought him, the king in quss: 
tion owed the principal part of his author- 


ity. 

"ἃ fair idea of the size and weight of the 
boomerang may be gained by the mensure- 
ments of the weapon which has just been 
mentioned. It is two feet nine inches long 
when measured with the curve, and two feet 
aix inches from tip to tip. It is exactly two 
inches in width, only ‘narrowing at the tips, 
and its weight is exactly eleven ounces. 
This, by the way, is a war boomerang, and is 
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(2) CATCHING THE CORMORANT, (See page 788.) 
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shaped like that which is shown in “ Boome- 
rangs on page 731, fig. 3. Another speci- 
men, which is of about the same weight is 
Shaped like that of fig. 8. It measures two 
feet five inches along the curve, two feet 
one inch from tip to tip, and is three inches 
in width in the middle, diminishing gradu 
ally toward the tips. 


In order to enable them to ward off these 
varlous missiles, the natives are armed with 
a shield, which varies exceedingly in shape 
and dimensions, and, indeed, in.some places 
18 80 unlike a shield, and apparently so in- 
adequate to the office of protecting the body, 
that when strangers come to visit my collec- 
tion I often have much difficulty in persuad- 
ing them that such strange-looking objects 
can by any possibility be shields. As there 
15. 80 great a variety in the shields, I have 
collected together a number of examples, 
which, I believe, comprise every form of 
Shield used throughout Australia. Two of 
them are trom specimens in my own collec- 
tion, several from that of Colonel Lane Fox, 
others are drawn from examples in the 
British Museum, and the rest were sketched 
by Mr, Angas in the course of his travels 
through Australia. 

As a general fact, the shield is very soli: 
and heavy, and in some cases looks much 
more like a club with which a man can be 
knocked down, than a shield whereby ho can 
be saved from a blow, several of them hav- 
inz sharp elges as if for the purpose of in- 
flicting injury. 

If the reader will look at the row of shields 
on page 742, he will see that figs. 2 and 3 ex- 
hibit two views of. the same shield. This is 
one of the commonest forms of the weapon, 
and is found throughout a considerable por- 
tion of Western Australia. It is cut out of 
a solid piece of the ever useful gum-tree, and 
is in consequence very hard and very heavy. 
As may be seen by reference to the illustra- 
tion, the form of the shield is somewhat 
triangular, the face which forms the front of 
the weapon being slightly rounded, and the 
handle being formed by cutting through the 
edge on which the other two faces converge. 
The hanile is very small, and could scarcely 
be used by an ordinary European, though it 
is amply wide enough for the small and deli- 
cate looking hand of the Australian native. 
My own is a small hand, but is yet too large 
to hold the Australian shield comfortably. 

The reader will see that by this mode of 
forming the handle the wrist has oe 
and can turn the shield from side to sid 
with the slightest movement of the hand. 
This faculty is very useful, especially when 
the instrument is used for warding off the 
spear or the club, weapons which need only 
to be just turned aside in order to guide 
them away from the body. 

One of these shields in my own collection 
is a very fine example of the instrument, and 
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its dimensions will serve to guide the reader 
as to the usual form, size, and weight of an 
Australian shield. It measures exactly two 
feet seven inches in length, and is tive inches 
wide at the middle, which is the broadest 
part. The width of the hole which receives 
the hand is three inches and three-cighths, 
and the weight of the shield is rather more 
than three pounds. 

The extraordinary weight of the shield is 
needed in order to enable it to resist the 
shock of the boomerang, the force of which 
may be estimated by its weight, eleven 
ounces, multiplied by the force with which 
itis hurled. This terrible weapon cannot be 
merely turned aside, like the spear or the 
waddy, and often seems to receive an addi- 
tional impulse from striking any object, as 
the reader may see by reference to page 737, 
in which the mode of throwing the boome- 
rang is described. A boomerang must be 
stopped, and not merely parried, and more- 
over, if it be not stopped properly, it twists 
round the shield, and with one of its revolv- 
ing ends inflicts a wound on the careless 
warrior. 

Even if it be met with the shield and 
stopped, it is apt to break, and the two 
halves to converge upon the body. The 
very fragments of the boomerang seem able 
to inflict almost as much injury as the entire 
weapon; and, in one of the ‘skirmishes to 
which the natives are so addicted, ἃ man 
was seen to fall to the ground with his body 
cut completely open by a broken boomerang. 

Itis in warding off the boomerang, there- 
fore, that the chief skill of the Australian is 
shown. When he sccs the weapon is pursu- 
ing a course which will bring it to him, he 
steps forward so as to meet it; and, as the 
boomerang clashes against the shield, he 
vives the latter a rapid turn with the wrist. 

f this manceuvre be properly executed, the 
boomerang breaks to pieces. and the frag- 
ments are struck apart by the movement of 
the shield. 

Perhaps some of my readers may remem- 
ber that “ Dick-a-dick,” the very popular 
member of the Australian cricketers who 
came to England in 1868, among other ex- 
hibitions of his quickness of eye and hand, 
allowed himself to be pelted with cricket 
balls, at a distance of fifteen yards, having 
nothing wherewith to protect himself but 
the shield and the leowal, or angular club, 
the former being used to shield the body, 
and the latter to guard the legs. The force 
and accuracy with which a practised crick- 
eter can throw the ball are familiar to all 
Englishmen, and it was really wonderful to 
see 83. man, with no clothes but a skin-tight 
elastic dress, with a piece of wood five inches 
wide in his left hand, and a club in his 
right, quietly stand against a positive rain 
of” cricket-balls as long as any one liked to 
throw at him, and come out of the ordeal. 
unscathed, . 
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Not the least surprising part of the per- 
formance was the coolness with which he 
treated the whole affair, and the almost in- 
stinctive knowledge that he seemed to pos- 


sess respecting the precise destination of 


each ball. If a ball went straight at his 
body or head, it was met and blocked by the 
shield; if it were hurled at his legs, the club 
knocked it aside. As to those which were 
sure not to hit him. he treated them with 
contemptuous indifference, just moving his 
head a little on one side to allow the ball to 
pass, which absolutely ruffled his hair as it 
shot by, or lifting one arm to allow a ball to 
pass between the limb and his body, or. if it 
were aimed but an inch wide of him, taking 
no notice of it whatever. The shield which 
he used with such skill was the same kind 
as that which has just been deécribed, and 
was probably selected because its weight 
enabled it to block the balls without the 
hand that held it feeling the shock. 

To all appearances, the natives expend 
much more labor upon the shield than upon 
the boomerang, the real reason, however, 


being that much ornament would injure the | 
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grooves, and each groove has been filled 
with red ochre. The space between is filled 
in with a double zigzag pattern, and the 
effect of all these lines, simple as they-are, 
is ὐϑῷνον, artistic and consistent. 

he pattern, by the way, is one that seems 
common to all savage races of men, wher- 
ever they may be found, and is to be seen 
on weapons made by the ancient races now 
long passed away, among the Kaffir tribes of 
South Africa, the cannibal tribes of Central 
Western Africa, the inhabitants of the vari- 
oug Polynesian islands, the savages οἵ the 
extreme north and extreme south of Amer- 
ica, and the natives of the great continent 
of Australia. 

At fig. 7 of the accompanying illustration 
may be seen a shield made of solid wood, in 
which the triangular form has been devel- 
oped in a very curious manner into a quad- 
rancular shape. The handle is made in the 
same manner as that of the former shield, 
ἴ. 6. by cutting through two of the faces of 
the triangle, while the front of the shield, 
instead of being ἃ tolerably round face, 
is flattened out into a sharp edge. It is 


boomerang, but can have no injurious effect | scarcely possible to imagine any instrument 
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upon the shield. By reference to the illus- 


tration, the reader will see ‘that the face of 


the shield is covered with ornament, which, 
simple in principle, is elaborate in detail. 
here 18 a@ specimen in my collection 
which is ornamented to a very great extent 
on its face, the sides and the handle being 
erfectly plain. It has‘a number of lines 
awn tranaversely in bands, which, how- 
ever, are seven instead of five in number. 
Each band is composed of three zigzag 


that looks less like a shield than does this 
curious weapon, which seems to have been 
made for the express purpose of presenting 
as small a surface as possible to the enemy. 

The fact is, however, that the Southern 
Australian who uses these shields has not 
to defend himself against arrows, from 
which a man can only be defended py con- 
cealing his body behind shelter which is 
proof against them: he has only to guard 
against the spear and boomerang, and occa& 
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sionally the missile club, all which weapons 
he can turn aside with the narrow shield 
that has been described. 

One of these shields in my collection is 
two feet seven inches in length, rather more 
than six inches in width, and barely three 
inches thick in the middle. Its weight is 
just two pounds. Such a weapon seems 
much more like a club thaa a shield, and, 
indeed, if held by one end, its sharp edge 
might be used with great effect upon “ἢ. 
head of an enemy. Like most Australian 
shields, it is covered with a pattern of the 
same character as that which has already 
been mentioned, and it has been so thor- 
oughly painted with ochre that it is of a 

ish mahogany color, and the real hue 
of the wood can only be seen by scraping 
off some of the stained surface. The name 
for this kind of shield is tamarang, and it is 
much used in dances, in which it is struck 
at regular intervals with the waddy. 

In the British Museum is a shield which 
is much more solid than either of those 
which have been described. The manufac- 
turer evidently found the labor of chipping 
the wood too much for him, and accordingly 
made much use of fire, forming his shield 
by alternate charring and ἘΠ ΡΙΏΕ: The 
handle is rather curiously made by cutting 
two ΠΕΡ holes side by side in the back of 
the shie ' 
being rounded into a handle. As is the case 


, the piece of wood between them 
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with most of the shields, the handle is a 
very small one. The face of the shield is 
much wider than either of those which 
have been noticed, and is very slightly 
rounded. It is ornamented with carved 
grooves, but rough usage has obliterated 
most of them, and the whole implement 
is as rough and unsightly an article as can 
well be imagined, in spite of the labor 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

We now come to another class of shield, 
made of bark, and going by the title of Mul- 
abakka. Shields in general are called by the 
name of Hieleman. Some of these bark 
shields are of considerable size, and are so 
wide in the middle that, when the owner 
crouches behind them, they protect the 
greater part of his body. As the compara- 
tively thin material of which they are com- 
sed preven the handle from being made 
peut ing into the shield itself, the native is 
obliged to make the handle separately, and 
fasten it to the shield by various methods. 

The commonest mode of fixing the handle 
to a Mulabakka shield is seen at figs. 4 and 
δ, on page 742, which exhibit the front and 

rofile views of the same shield. Another 
Mulabakka is shown at fig. 6. The faces of 
all the Mulabakka shields are covered with 
ornamented patterns, mostly on the usual 
zi rinciple, but some having a pattern 
in which curves form the chief element. 
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Tne mention of these various weapons nat- | tribe has gone off ona travelling expedition, 
urally Jeads us to warfare; and that they are | another tribe will settle themselves in the 


intended for that purpose the existence of 
the shields isa proof. Offensive weapons, 
such as the spear and the club, may be 
used merely for killing game; but the shield 
can only be employed to defend the body 
from the weapons of an encmy 

War, however, as we understand the word, 
is unknown among the Australians They 
have not the intellect nor the organization 
for it, and so we have the curious fact of 
skilled warriors who never saw a battle. No 
single tribe is large enough to take one side 
in areal battle; aod, even supposing it to 
possess sufficient numbers, there is no spirit 
of discipline by means of which a force could 
be gathered, kept together, or directed, even 
if it were assembled. 

Yet. though real war is unknown, the 
Australian uatives are continually fighting. 
and almost every tribe is at feud with its 
neighbor. The cause of quarrel with them 
is almost Invariably the possession of some 
territory. By a sort of tacié arrangement, 
the various tribes have settled themselves 
in certain districts; and, although they are 
great wanderers, yet they consider them- 
ug the rightful owners of their own dis- 

ic 

It mostly happens, however, that members 
of one tribe trespass on the district of another, 
especially if it be one in which game of any 
kind is plentiful. And sometimes, when a 


vacated district; so that, when the rightful 
owners of the soil return, there is sure to 
be a quarrel. The matter is usually settled 
by askirmish. which bears some resemblance 
to the mélée of ancient chivalry, and is con- 
ducted according to well-understood regula- 
tions. 

The aggrieved tribe sends a challenge to 
the offenders, the challenger in question 
bearing a bunch of emu’s feathers tied on 
the topofaspear. At daybreak next morn- 
ing the warriors array themselves for battle, 
painting their bodies in various colors, so as 
to make themselves look as much like de- 
mons, and as much unlike men, us possible, 
laying aside all clothing, and arranging their 
various weapous for the fight. 

Having placed themselves in battle array, 
at some Tittle distance from each other, the 
opposite sides begin to revile each other in 
quite a Homcric manner, taunting their an- 
tagonists with cowardice and want of skill 
in their weapons, and boasting of the great 
deeds which they are about todo. When, 
by means of interposing these taunts with 
shouts and yells, dancing from one foot to 
the other, quivering and poising their spears, 
and other mechanical modes of exciting 
themselves, they have worked thcmselves 
up to the requisite pitch of fury, they begin 
to throw the spears, and the combat becomes 
general. Confused as it appears, it is, how- 
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ever, arranged with a sort of order. Each 
warrior selects his antagonist; so that: the 
fight is, in fact, a series of ducls rather than 
a battle, and the whole business bears a curi- 
ous resemblance to the mode of fighting in 
the ancient days of Troy. 

Generally the combatants stand in rather 
scattered lines, or, as we should say, in 
wide skirmishing order. The gestures with 
which they try to irritate their opponents 
are very Curious, and often grotesque; the 
chief object being apparently to induce the 
antagonist to throw the first spear. Some- 
times they stand with their feet very widely 
apart, and their knees straight, after the 
manner which will be seen in the illustra- 
tions of the native dances. While so stand- 
ing, they communicate a peculiar quivering 
movement to the legs, and pretend to offer 
themselves as fair marks. Sometimes they 
turn their backs on their adversary, and 
challenge him to throw at them; or they 
drop on a hand and knee for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. M’Gillivray remarked that two spear- 
men never threw at the same combatant; 
but, even with this advantage, the skill of 
the warrior is amply tested, and it is surpris- 
ing to see how, by the mere inflection of 
the body, or the lifting a leg or arm, they 
avoid a spear which otherwise must have 
wounded them. While the fight is going 
on, the women and children remain in the 
bush, watching the combat, and uttering a 
sort of wailing chant, rising and falling in 
recular cadence. 

Sometimes the fight is a very bloody one, 
though the general rule is, that when one 
man is killel the battle ceases, the tribe to 
which the dead man belonged being consid- 
ered as having been worsted. It might be 
thought that a battle conducted on such 

rinciples would be of very short duration; 
pat the Australian warriors are so skilful in 
warding off the weapons of their antago- 
nists that they often fight for a considerable 
time before a man is killed. It must be 
remembered, too, that the Australian natives 
can endure, without seeming to be much the 
worse for them, wounds which would kill an 
European at once. In such a skirmish, 
however, much blood is spilt, even though 
only one man be actually killed, for the 
barbed spears and sharp-edged boomerangs 
inflict terrib!e wounds, and often cripple the 
wounded man for life. 

Other causes beside the quarrel for terri- 
tory may originate a feud between two 
tribes. One of these cases is a very curious 
one. A woman had been bitten by a snake; 
but, as no blood flowed from the wound, it 
was thought that the snake was not a veno- 
mous one, and that there was no danger. 
However, the woman died in a few hours, 
and her death was the signal for a desperate 
war between two tribes. There seems to 
be but little connection between the two 
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events, but according to Australian ideas 
the feud was a justifiable one. 

The natives of the part of Australia 
where this event occurred have a curious 
idea concerning death. Should any one die 
without apparent cause, they think that 
the death is caused by a great bird called 
marralya, which comes secretly to the sick 
person, seizes him round the waist in his 
claws, and squeezes him to death. Now the 
marralya is not a real bird, but a magical 
one, being always a man belonging to a 
hostile tribe, who assumes the shape of the 
bird, and so finds an opportunity of doing 
an injury to the tribe with which he is at 
feud. Having made up his mind that the 
snake which bit the woman was not a veno- 
mous one, her husband could not of course 
be expected to change his opinion, and so it 
was agreed apes that one of a neighboring 
tribe with whom they were at feud must 
have become a marralya, and killed the 
woman. The usual challenge was the con- 
sequence, and from it came a series of 
bloody fights. 

Like most savage nations, the Australians 
mutilate their fallen enemies. Instead, 
however, of cutting off the scalp, or other 
trophy, they open the body, tear out the fat 
about the kidneys, and rub it over their own 
bodies. So general is this custom, that to 
“take fat” is a common paraphrase for kill- 
ing an enemy; and when two antagonists 
are opposed to each other, each is sure to 
boast that his antagonist shall furnish fat 
for him. As far as can be learned, thev 
have an idea that this practice endues the 
victor with the courage of the slain man in 
addition to his own; and, as a reputation for 
being a warrior of prowess is the only dis- 
tinction that a native Australian can achieve, 
it may be imagined that he is exceedingly 
anxious to secure such an aid to ambition. 

Not from deliberate cruelty, but from the 
utter thoughtlessness and disregard of in- 
flicting pain which characterizes all savages, 
the victorious warrior does not trouble him- 
self to wait for the death of his enemy before 
taking his strange war trophy. Should the 
man be entirely disabled it is enough for 
the Australian, who turns him on his back, 
opens his body with the quartz knife which 
has already been described, tears out the 
coveted prize, and rubs himself with it until 
his whole body and limbs shine as if they 
were burnished Oftentimes it has happened 
that a wounded man has been thus treated, 
and has been doomed to see his conqueror 
adorn himself before his eyes. Putting 
aside any previous injury, such a wound as 
this is necessarily mortal; but a man has 
been known to jive for more than three 
days after receiving the injury, 80 wonder-" 
fully strong is the Australian constitution. 

Sometimes these feuds spread very widely, 
and last for a very long time. Before the 
declaration of war, the opposing tribes 
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refrain from attacking each other, but, after 
that declaration is once made, the greatest 
secrecy is often observed, and the warrior is 
valued the highest who contrives to kill his 
enemy without exposing himself to danger. 
Sometimes there is a sort of wild chivalr 
about the Australians, mingled with muc 
that is savage and revolting. A remarkable 
instance of these traits is recorded by Mr. 
M’Gillivray. 

An old man had gone on a short expedi- 
tion in his canoe, while the men of his tribe 
were engaged in catching turtle. He was 
watched by a party belonging to-a hostile 
tribe, who followed and speared him. Leav- 
ing their spears in the body to indicate their 
identity, they returned to shore, and made a 

reat fire by way of a challenge. Seeing 
the signal, and Knowing that a column of 
thick smoke is almost always meant as a 
challenge, the men left their turtling, and. 
on finding that the old man was missing, 
instituted a search after him. As soon as 
they discovered the body they lighted 
another fire to signify their acceptance of 
the challenge, and a party of them started 
off the same evening in order to inflict 
reprisals on the enemy. 
hey soon came upon some natives who 
belonged to the inimical tribe, but who had 
not been concerned in the murder, and 
managed to kill the whole party, consisting 
of four men, a woman, and a girl. They cut 
off the heads of their victims, and returned 
with great exultation, shouting and blowing 
conch-shells to announce their victory. 

The heads were then cooked in an oven, 
and the eyes scooped out and eaten, together 
with portions of the cheeks. Only those 
who had been of the biden He were allowed 
to partake of this horrible feast. When it 
was over the victors began a dance, in 
which they worked themsclves into a per- 
fect frenzy, kicking the skulls over the 
ground, and indulging in all kinds of hide- 
ous antics. Afterward the skulls were hun 
up on two cross sticks near the camp, an 

lowed to remain there undisturbed. 

Fire, by the way, is very largely used in 
making signals, which are understood all 
over the continent. A large fire, sending 
up a great column of smoke, is, as has 

ready been mentioned, almost invariably 
a sign of defiance, and it is sometimes kin- 
dled daily until it is answered by another. 
If a man wishes to denote that he is in want 
of assistance, he lights a small fire, and, as 
s00n as it sends up its little column of 
smoke, he extinguishes it suddenly b 
throwing earth on it. This is repeated until 
the required assistance arrives. 

Some years ago, when the character and 
habits of the natives were not known 80 
well as they are now,’ many of the settlers 
were murdered by the natives, simply 
through their system of fire-signalling. 
One or two natives, generally old men or 
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women, as causing least suspicion, and 
being entirely unarmed, would approach 
the farm or camp, and hang about it ‘for 
some days, asking for food, and cooking)\ it 
at their own little fires. 

The white men had no idea that every 
fire that was lighted was a signal that was 
perfectly well understood by a force of 
armed men that was hovering about them 
under cover of the woods, nor that the little 
puffs of smoke which occasionally arose in 
the distance were answers to the signals 
made by their treacherous guests. When 
the spies thought that their hosts were 
lulled into security, they made the battle- 
signal, and brought down the whole force 
upon the unsuspecting whites. 

The Australians are wonderfully clever 
actors. How well they can act honesty and 

ractise theft has already been mentioned, 

hey have also a way of appearing to be 
unarmed, and yet having weapons ready to 
hand. They will come out of the bush, with 
green boughs in their hands as signs of peace, 
advance for some distance, and ostenta- 
tiously throw down their spears and other 
weapons, They then advance again, appa- 
rently unarmed, but each man trailing a 
spear along the ground by means of his toes. 

8 soon as they are within spear range, 
they pick up their weapons with their 
toes, which are nearly as flexible and useful 
as fingers, hur! them, and then retreat te 
the spot where they had grounded their 
weapons. 

The Australians have a tenacious memory 
for injuries, and never lose a chance of 
reprisal. In 1849, some men belonging to 
the Badulega tribe had been spending two 
months on a friendly visit to the natives of 
Muralug. One of their hosts had married 
an Itdlega woman, and two of the brothers 
were staying with her. The Badulegas 
happened to remember that several years 
belore one of their own tribe had been 
insulted by an Itdélega. So they killed the 
woman, and tried to kill her brothers also 
but only succeeded in murdering one of 
them. ey started at once for their home, 
ΜΕ ΠΕ the heads as proof of their victory 
and thought that they had done a great and 
praiseworthy action. 

A similar affair took place among some of 
the tribes of Port Essington. A Monobar 
native had been captured when thieving, 
and was imprisoned. He attempted to 
escape, and in so doing was shot by the sen- 
tinel on duty. By rights his family ought to 
have executed reprisals on a white man; bu* 
they did not venture on such a step, and 
accordingly picked out a native who was on 
Rood terms with the white man, and_killed 

im. The friends of: the murde man 
‘mmediately answered by killing a Mon- 
obar, and so the feufl went on. each 
case the victim was murdered while sleep- 
ing, 8 number of natives quietly surrounding 
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him, and, after spearing him, beating him 
with their waddies into a shapeless mass. 
Should the cause of the feud be the unex- 
plained death of a man or woman, the duty 
of vengeance belongs to the most formidable 
male warrior of the family. On such occa- 
Bions he will solemnly accept the office, 
adorn himself with the red war-paint, select 
his best weapons, and [ΠΡ 188 publicly not 
to return until he has killed a male of the 
inimical tribe. How pertinaciously the Au- 
Stralian will adhere to his bloody purpose 
may be seen from an anecdote related by Mr. 


lod: 
e was startled one night by the furi- 
ous barking of his dogs. On ta ing a lan- 
tern he found lying on the ground an old 
black named Tarmeenia, covered with 
wounds inflicted by spears, and boomerangs, 
and waddies. He told his story in the 
strange broken English used by the natives. 
The gist of the story was, that he an1 his 
son were living in a hut, and the son had 
gone out to snare a bird for his father, who 
was ill, Presently a “bungilcarney coolie,” 
t. €.an enemy from another tribe, entered 
the hut and demanded, “ Why did your son 
kill my wife? 1 shall kill his father.” 
Whereupon he drove his spear into the old 
man’s side, and was beating him to death, 
whey he was disturbed by the return of his 
son. The young man, a singularly power- 
ful native, knowing that his father would be 
certainly murdered outright if he remained 
in the hut, actually carried him more than 
four miles to Mr. Lloyd’s house, put him 
down in the yard, and left him. 
hut was at once erected close to the 

house, and Tarmeenia was installed and 
attended to. He was very grateful, but was 
uneasy in his mind, begging that the con- 
stable might visit his hut in his nightly 
rounds, “ ’cos same bungilcarney coolie cum 
agin, and dis time too much kill ‘im 
Tarmeenia.” The alarm of the old man 
seemed rather absurd, considering the.posi- 
tion of the hut, but it was fully justified. 
About three weeks after Tarmeenia had been 

laced in the hut, Mr. Lloyd was aroused at 
a ayureak by a servant, who said that the old 
black fellow had been burned to death. 
Dead he certainly was, and on examining 
the body two fresh wounds were seen, one by 
a spear just over the heart, and the other 
a deep cut in the loins, through which the 
“ bungilcarney ” had torn the trophy of war. 

Occasionally a man who has offended 
against some native law has to engage in 
a kind of a mimic warfare, but without the 
advantage of having weapons. Mr. Lloyd 
mentions a curious example .of such an 
ordeal. ; 
“The Only instance I ever witnessed of 
corporeal punishment being inflicted — evi- 


dently, too, by some legal process— was 
w n the A of a fine sleek young black, 
ening’s repaat, 


who; having finished kia mo 
a7 
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rose in a dignified manner, and, casting his 
rug from his shoulders, strode with Mohi- 


can stoicism to the appointed spot, divested 
of his shield, waddy, or other means of de- 
fence. Nor, when once placed, did he utter 
one word, or move a muscle of his graceful 
and well-moulded person, but with folded 
arms and defiant attitude awaited the fatal 
ordeal. 

“A few minutes only elapsed when two. 
equally avile savages, each armed with two 
Spears and a boomerang, marched with 
stately gait te within sixty yards of the cul- 
prit. One weapon after another was hurled 
at the victim savage, with apparently fatal 
precision, but his quick eye and wonderful 
activity set them all at defiance, with the 
exception of the very last cast of a boome- 
rang, which, taking an unusual course, sev- 
ered a piece of flesh from the shoulder- 
blade, equal in size to a crown-piece, as if 
sliced with a razor, and thus finished the 
affair.” 

The lex talionis forms part of the Austra- 
lian traditional law, and is sometimes exer- 
cised after a rather ludicrous fashion. A 
young man had committed some light of- 
fence, and was severely beaten by two 
natives, who broke his arm with a club, and 
laid his head open with a fishing spear. 
Considerable confusion took place, and at last 
the elders decided that the punishment was 
much in excess of the offence, and that, when 
the wounded man recovered, the two assail- 
ants were to offer their heads to him, 80 that 
he might strike them a certain number of 
blows with his waddy. 

In the description of the intertribal fends, 
it has been mentioned that the men who 
assisted in killing the victims of reprisal par- 
took of the eyes and cheeks of the murdered 
person. This leads us to examine the ques- 
tion of cannibalism, inasmuch as some trav- 
ellers have asserted that the Australians are 
cannibals and others denying such a pro- 
pensity as strongly. 

That the flesh of human beings is eaten 
by the Australians is an undeniable fact; 
but it must be remarked that such an act is 
often intended as a ceremonial, and not 
merely as a means of allaying hunger or 
gratifying the palate. It has been ascer- 
tained that some tribes who live along the 
Murray River have been known to kill and 
eat children, mixing their flesh with that of 
the dog. This, however, only occurs in sea- 
sons of great scarcity; and that the event was 
exceptional and not customary, is evident 
from the fact that a man was pointed out as 
having killed his children for food. Now it 
is plain, that, if cannibalism was the custom, 
such 8. man would not be sufficiently con- 
spicuous to be specially mentioned. ese 
tribes have a horrible custom of killing little 
boys for the sake of their fat, with which 
they bait fish-hooks. ; 

other example of cannibalism is de- 
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scribed by Mr. Angas as occurring in New 
South Wales. <A lad had died, and his body 
was taken by several young men, who pro- 
ceeded to the following remarkable cere- 
monies. They began by removing the skin, 
together with the head, rolling it round a 
stake, and drying it over the fire. While 
this was being done, the parents, who had 


been uttering loud lamentations, took the 
flesh from the legs, cooked, and ate it. The 


remainder of the body was distributed among 
the friends of the deceased, who carried away 
thein portions on the points of their spears; 
and the skin and bones were kept by the 
parents, and always carried about in their 
wallets. 


Ir may scem strange that the mention of 
the weapons and mode of fighting should 
lead us naturally to the dances of the Au- 
stralians. Such, however, is the case; for in 
most of their dances weapons of some sort 
are introduced. The first which will be men- 
tioned is the Kuri dance, which was de- 
scribed to Mr. Angas by a friend who had 
trequently scen it, and is illustrated on the 
next page. This dance is performed by the 
natives of the Adelaide district. It seems 
to have one point in common with the 
cotillon of Europe, namely, that it can be 
varied, ἐπεί αν or lengthened, according 
to the caprice of the players; so that if'a spec- 
tator see the Kuri dance performed six or 
teven times, he will never see the move- 
ments repeated in the same order. The tol- 
lowing extract describes asingle Kuri dance, 
and from it the reader may form his impres- 
sions of its general character :— 

“But first the drameatis persone must be 
introduced, and particularly described. The 
performers were divided into five distinct 
classes, the greater body comprising about 


twenty-five young men, including five or six | 


boys. painted and decorated as follows: in 
nudity, except the yoodna, which is made 


expressly for the occasion, with bunches of 


gum-leaves tied round the legs just above 
the knee, which, as they stamped about, 
made a loud switching noise. In_ their 
hands they held a ketta or orirri, and some 
a few gum-leaves. 
arm's length, and struck alternately with 
their legs as they stamped. They were 
yainted, from each shoulder down to the 
uips, with five or six white stripes, rising 
from the breast; their faces also, with white 
perpendicular lines, making the most hide- 
ous appearance. These were the dancers. 

“ Next came two groups of women, about 


The former were held at ° 
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“Next followed two remarkable charac- 
ters, painted and decorated like the dancers, 
but with the addition of the palyertutta — 
a singular ornament made of two pieces of 
stick put crosswise, and bound together by 
the munyna, in a spreading manner, having 
at the extremities feathers opened, so as to 
set it off to the best advantage. One had 
the pulyertatta stick sideways upon his 


[head, while the other, in the most wizard- 


like manner, kept waving it to and fro be- 
fore him, corresponding with the action of 
his head and legs. 

ὦ Then followed a performer distinguished 
by a long spear, from the top of which a 
bunch of feathers hung suspended, and all 
down the spear the mangna was wound; he 
held the koontervo (spear and feathers) with 
both hands behind hia back, but occasion- 
ally altered the position, and waved it to 
the right and left over the dancers. And 
last came the singers— two elderly men in 
their usual habiliments; their musical in- 
struments were the kata and awirri, on 
which they managed to beat a double note; 
their song was one unvaried, gabbling tone. 

“The night was mild; the new moon 
shone with a faint light, casting a depth 
of shade over the earth, which gave a som- 
bre appearance to the surrounding scene 
that highly conduced to enhance the effect 
of the approaching play. In the distance, 
a black mass could be discerned under the 
gum-trees, Whence oceasionally a shout and 
a burst of flame arose. These were the 
performers dressing for the dance, and na 
one approached them while thus oceupied. 

“Two men, closely wrapped in their opos- 
sum-skins, noiselessly approached one of 
the το ρας where the Kuri was to be per- 
formed, and commenced clearing a space 
for the singers; this done, they went back 
to the singers, but soon after returned, 
sat down, and began a peculiar harsh and 
monotonous tune, keeping time with a katta 
and a wirrt by rattling them together. 
All the natives of the different wurlies 
i flocked round the singers, and sat down 
jin the form of a horse-shoe, two or three 
rows deep. 

* By this time the dancers had moved in 
a compact body to within a short distance of 
the spectators, after standing for a few 
minutes in perfect silence, they answered 
the singers by a singular deep shout simul- 
taneously: twice this was done, and then 
the man with the koonteroo stepped out, his 
body leaning forward, and commenced with 
a regular stamp; the two men with the palyer- 


five or six in number, standing on the right | tattas followed, stamping with greatregular- 
and left of the dancers. merely taking the | ity, the rest joining in: the regular and alter- 
part of supernumeraries; they were ποῦ nate stamp, the waving of the palyertatta to 
painted, but had leaves in their hands,|and fro, with the loud switching : foise of 


which they shook: ‘and kept beating time 
with their feet during the whole perform- 
ance, but never moved from the spot where 
they atood. 


the gum leaves, formed a scene highly char- 
acteristic of the Australian natives. Jn this 
style they approached the singers, the spec- 
tators every now and then shouting forth 


— a ee, eee ne 


(1.) THE KURI DANCE, (Sce page 748.) 


(Ὁ) PALTI DANCE, OR CORROBUKEE. (See page 762. 
(749) 


DIFFERENT DANCES. 


their applause. For some time they kept 
stamping in a body before the singers, which 
had an admirable effect, and did great credit 
to their dancing attainments; then one by 
one they turned round, and danced their 
way per to the place they first started 
from, and sat down. The palyertatta and 
koonteroo men were the last who left, and 
as these three singular beings stamped their 
way to the other dancers they made a very 
odd apnearance. 

“ The singing continued for a short time, 
and then pipes were lighted; shouts of ap- 

lause ensued, and boisterous conversation 
ollowed. After resting about ten minutes, 
the singers commenced again; and soon after 
the dancers huddled together, and responded 
to the call by the peculiar shout already men- 
tioned, and then performed the same feat 
over again—with this variation, that the 
palyertutta men brought up the rear, instead 
of leading the way. Four separate times 
these parts of the play were performed with 
the usual effect; then followed the conclud- 
ing one, as follows: after tramping up to the 
singers, the man with the koonteroo com- 
menced a part which called forth unbounded 
applause; with his head and body inclined 
on one side, his spear and feathers behind 
his back, standing on the left leg, he beat 
time with the right foot, twitching his body 
and eye, and stamping with the greatest 
precision; he remained a few minutes in 
this position, and then suddenly turned 
round, stood on his right leg, and did ihe 
aame once with his left foot. 

“Tn the mean while the two men with the 
mystic palyertatta kept waving their instru- 
ments to and fro, corresponding with the 
motions of their heads and legs, and the 
silent trampers performed their part equally 
well. The koonteroo man now suddenly 
topped, and, planting his spear in the 
ground, stood in a stooping position behind 
it; two dancers stepped up, went through 
the same manceuvte as the preceding party 
with wonderful regularity, and then gave a 
final stamp, turned round, and grasped the 
spear in a stooping position, and so on with 
all the rest, until every dancer was brought 
to the spear, so forming a circular body. 

“ The palyertatta men now performed the 
same movement on each side of this body, 
accompanied with the perpetual motion of the 
head, leg, and arm, and then went round and 
round, and finally gave the arrival stamp, 
thrust in their arm, and grasped the spear: 
at the same time all sunk on their knees and 
began to move away in a mass from the 
singers, with a sort of grunting noise, while 
their bodies leaned and tossed to and fro, 
when they had δ about ten or twelve yards 
they ceased, and, giving one long semi-grunt 
or groan (after the manner of the red kan- 
garoo, as eek say), dispersed. 

“ During the whole performance, the sing- 
ing went on in one continued strain, and, 
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after the last act of the performers, the rat- 
tling accompaniment of the singing ceased, 
the strain died gradually away, and shouts 
and acclamations rent the air.’ 

There are many other dances among the 
Australians. There is, for example, the 
Frog-dance. The performers paint them- 
selves after the usual grotesque manner, take 
their wirris in t' gir hands, beat them to- 
gether, and then squat down and jump after 
each other in circles, imitating the move- 
ments of the frog. Then there is the emu- 
dance, in which all the gestures consist of 
imitation of emu-hunting, the man who 
enacts the part of the bird imitating its voice. 

In some parts of Australia they have the 
canoe dance, one of the most graceful of 
these performances. 

Both men and women take part in this 
dance, painting their bodies with white and 
red ochre, and each furnished with a stick 
which represents the paddle. They begin 
to dance by stationing themselves in two 
lines, but with the stick across their backs 
and held by the arms, while they move their 
feet alternately to the tune of the song with 
which the dance is accompanied. At a 
given signal they all bring the sticks to the 
front, and hold them as they do paddles, 
swaying themselves in regular time as if 
they were paddling in one of their light 
canoes. 

Another dance, the object of which is not 
very certain, is a great favorite with the 
Moorundi natives. The men, having pre- 
viously decorated their bodies with stripes 
of red ochre, stand in a line, while the 
women are collected in a group and beat 
time together. The dance consists in stamp- 
ing simultaneously with the left foot, and 
shaking the fingers of the extended arms. 
This dance is called Pedeku. 

There is ἃ rather curious dance, or move- 
ment, with which they often conclude the 
Ἂν ον με μον ofthe evening. They sit cross- 
egged round their fire, beating time with 
their spears and wirris. Suddenly they al 
stretch out their arms as if pointing to aome 
distant object, rolling their eyes fearfully +s 
they do so, and finish by leaping on thei. 
feet with a simultaneous yell that echoes for 
miles through the forest. 

In his splendid work on South Australia, 
Mr. Angas describes a rather curious dance 
[ΠΡ πὰ by the Parnkalla tribe, in which 

oth sexes take part. Each man carries a 
belt made either of human hair or opossum 
fur, holding one 6} in each hand, and keep- 
ing the belt tightly strained. There is a 
slight variation in the mode of performing 
this dance, but the usual plan is for all the 
men to sit down, while a woman takes her 
place in the middle. One of the men then 
dances up to her, jumping from side to side, 
and swaying his arms in harmony with his 
movements. The woman pen jumping as 
her partner approaches, and then they dance 
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back again, when their place is taken by a 
fresh couple. 

Some persons have supposed that this 
dance is a religious eoremony) because it is 
usually held on clear moonlight evenings. 
Sometimes, however, it is performed during 
the day-time. 

The commonest native dance, or “ corrob- 
boree,” is that which is known as the Palti, 
and which is represented on the 749th page. 
It is always danced by night, the fitful blaze 
of the fire being thought necessary to bring 
out all its beauties. 

Before beginning this dance, the perform- 
ers prepare themselves by decorating their 
bodies In some grotesque style with white 
and scarlet paints, which contrast boldly with 
the shining black of theirskins. The favor- 
ite pattern is the skeleton, each rib maga 
marked by a broad stripe of white paint, an 
a similar stripe running down the breast and 
along the legsandarms. The face is painted 
in a similar fashion. The effect produced 
by this strange pattern is a most startling 
one. Illuminated only bv the light of the fire, 
the black bodies and limbs are scarcely vis- 
ible against the dark background, so that, as 
the performers pass backward and forward 
in the movements of the dance, they look 
exactly like a number of skeletons endued 
with life by magic powers. 

This effect is increased by the curious 
quivering of the legs, whichare planted firmly 
on the ground, but to which the dancers are 
able to impart a rapid vibratory movement 
from the knees upward. The wirris, or 
clubs, are held in ile hands, as seen in the 
illustration, and at certain intervals thty are 
brought over the head, and clashed violently 
together. The Palti, as well as the Kuri 
dance is conducted by a leader, who gives the 
word of command for the different move- 
ments. Some of the dancers increase their 
odd appearance by making a fillet from the 
front teeth of the kangaroo, and tying it 
round their foreheads. 

Once ina year, the natives of some districts 
have a very grand dance, called the “cob- 
bongo corrobboree,” or great mystery dance. 
This dance is performed by the natives of the 
far interior. An admirable account of this 
dance was published in the Illustrated Lon- 
don News of October 3, 1863, and is here 
given. “The time selected for this great 
event is every twelfth moon, and during her 
declination. For several days previous a 
number of tribes whose territories adjoin one 
another congregate at a particular spot, 
characterized by an immense mound of earth 
covered with ashes (known amongst the 
white inhabitants as ‘a black’s oven’) and 
surrounded by plenty of ‘couraway’or water 
heles. To this place they bring numhers of 
kangaroos, ’ possums, emus, and wild ducks, 
and a large quantity of wild honey, together 
with the grass from the seeds of which they 
make a sort of bread. 
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“Upon the evening on whick the ‘cor- 
robboree’ is celebrated, a number of old 
men (one from each tribe), called by the 
natives ‘wammaroogo,’ signifying medicine 
men or charm men, repair to the top of the 
mound, where, after lighting a fire, they 
walk round it, muttering sentences and 
throwing into it portions of old charms 
which they have worn round their necks 
for the past twelve months. This is con- 
tinued for about half an hour, when the 
descend, each carrying a fire-stick, which 
he places at the outskirts of the camp, and 
which is supposed to prevent evil spirits 
approaching. As soon as this is over, du- 
ring which a most profound silence is ob- 
served by all, the men of the tribe prepare 
their toilet for the ‘corrobboree,’ daubin 
ec τος over with chalk, red ochre, an 
at. 

“While the men are thus engaged, the 
gentler sex are busy arranging thc mselves 
in a Jong line, and in a sitting posture, with 
rugs made of ’possum skins doubled round 
their legs, and a small stick called ‘ nulla- 
null’ in each hand. A fire is lighted in 
front of them, and tended by one of the old 
charmers, As the men are ready, they seat 
themselves cross-legged like teilcre and in 
regular ‘ serried file,’ at the opposite side of 
the fire to the women, while one of the medi- 
cine men takes up his position on the top of 
the mound to watch the rising of the moon, 
which is the signal for ‘ corrobboree.’ Allis 
now still; nothing disturbs the silence save 
the occasional jabber of a woman or child, 
and even that, after a few minutes, is hushed. 
The blaze of the fire throws a fitful light 
along the battalion-like front of the black 
phalanx, and the hideous faces, daubed with 
paint and smeared with grease, show out at 
such a moment to anything but advantage. 

“ As soon as the old gentleman who has 
been ‘ taking the lunar’ announces the ad- 
vent of that planet, which scems to exercise 
as great an influence over the actions of 
these people as over many of those amongst 
ourselves, the ‘corrobboree’ commences. 
The women beat the little sticks together, 
keeping time to a peculiar monotonous air 
and repeating the words, the burden o 
which when translated may be — 


“¢*The kangaroo is swift, but swifter is Ngoyullo- 

man; 

The snake is cunning, but more cunning is 
Ngoyulloman,’ &c., 


each woman using the name of her husband 
or favorite in the tribe. The men spring‘to 
their feet with a yell that rings through the 
forest, and, brandishing their spears, boome- 
rangs, &c., commence their dance, flinging 
themselves into all sorts of attitudes, how}l- 
ing, laughing, grinning, and singing, and 
this they continue till sheer exhaustion com- 
pels them to desist, after which they roast 
and eat the product of the chase, gathered 


THE GREAT CORROBBOREE, 


for the occasion, 
one by one.” 

The reader will see that this great m stery 
“ corrobboree ” combines several of the e- 
culiar movements which are to be found in 
the various dances that have already been 
described. 

«A. dance of somewhat similar character 
used to be celebrated by the Tasmanians at 
the occasion of each full moon, as is described 
by Mr. G. T. Lloyd. The various tribes as- 
sembled at some trysting-place; and while 
the women prepared the fire, and fenced off 
a space for the dance, the men retired to 
adorn themselves with paint, and to fasten 
bunches of bushy twigs to their ankles, 
wrists, and waists. 

The women being seated at the end of 
this space, one of the oldest among them 
strode forward, cae by name one of the 
performers, reviling him as a coward, and 
challenging him to appear and answer her 
charge. The warrior was not long in his 
response, and, bounding into the circle 
through the fire, he proclaimed his deeds of 
daring in war and inthe hunt. At every 

ausc he made, his female admirers took up 

is praises, vaunting his actions in a sort of 
chant, which they accompanied by extem- 
porized drums formed of rolled kangaroo 
skins. 

Suddenly, upon some inspiring allegretto 
movement of the thumping band, thirty or 
forty grim savages would bound successively 
through the furious flames into the sacred 
arena, looking like veritable demons on 
a special visit to terra firma, and, after 
thoroughly exhausting themselves by leap- 
ing in imitation of the kangaroo around and 
through the fire, they vanished in an instant. 
These were as rapidly succeeded by their 
lovely gins, who, at a given signal from the 
beldame speaker, rose en masse, and ranging 
themselves round the fresh-plied flames in a 
state unadorned and genuine as imported 
into the world, contorted their arms, legs, 
and bodies into attitudes that would shame | 
first-class acrobats. The grand point, how-- 
ever, with each of the well-greased beauties 
was to scream down her sable sister. 

This dance, as well as other native cus- 
toms, has departed, together with the abo- 
rigines, from the island, and the native 
Tasmanians are now practically extinct. 
There is before me a photograph of the 
three remaining survivors of these tribes, 
which some sixty years ago numbered be- 
tween six and seven thousand. That they 
should have so rapidly perished under the 
influence of the white man is explained from 
the fact that their island is but limited in 
extent, and that they are altogether inferior 
to the aborigines of the continent. They 
are small in stature, the men averaging only 
five feet three inches in height, and they are | 
very ill-favored in countenance, the line 
from the nose to the corners of the mouth | 


and then drop off to sleep 
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being very deep and much curved, 80 as to 
enclose the mouth in a pair of parentheses, 
The hair is cut very closely. This is done 
by means of two sharp-edged fragments of 
flint, broken glass being preferred since 
Europeans settled in the country. Cutting 
the hair is necessarily a tedious ceremony, 
only ten or twelve Yairs being severed at a 
time, and upwards of three hours being con- 
sumed in trimming a head fit for a dance. 
Shaving-is conducted after the same man- 
ner. 

_ The general habits of the Tasmanian na- 
tives agree with those of the continent. The 
node of climbing trees, however, is a curious 
mixture of the Australian and Polynesian 
custom. When the native discovers the 
marks of an opossum on the bark, he plucks 
a quantity of wire grass, and rapidly fa 8 it 
up in a three-stranded plait, with which he 
encircles the tree and his own waist. By 
means of a single chop of the tomahawk he 
makes a slight notch in the bark, into which 
he puts his great toe, raises himself by it, 
and simultaneously jerks the grass band up 
the trunk of the tree. Notch after notch is 
thus made, and the native ascends with in- 
credible rapiety, the notches never being 
less than three feet six inches apart. 

Often, the opossum, alarmed at the sound 
of the tomahawk, leaves its nest, And runs 
along some bare bough, projecting horizon. 
tally from eighty to a hundred feet above 
the ground. The native walks along the 
bough upright and firin as if the tree were 
his native place, and shakes the animal into 
the midst of his companions who are assem- 
bled under the tree. 

The natives never, in their wild state, wear 
clothes of any kind. They manufacture 
cloaks of opossum and kangaroo skins, but 
only in defence against cold. They are won- 
derful hunters, and have been successfully 
employed by the colonists in tracing sheep 
that had strayed, or the footsteps of the thief 
who had stolen them. The slightest scratch 
tell its tale to these quick-eyed people, who 
know at once the very time at which the 
impression was made, and, having once 


‘seen it, start off at a quick pace, and are 


certain to overtake the fugitive. 

The untimely end of the aboriginal Tas- 
manians is greatly to be attributed to the 
conduct of a well-known chief, called Mos- 
quito. He was a native of Sydney, and, hav- 
ing been convicted of several murders, was, 
by a mistaken act of lenity, transported to 
Tasmania, when he made acquaintance with 
the Oyster Bay tribe. Being much taller 
and stronger than the natives, he was unan- 
imously elected chief, and took the command, 
His reign was most disastrous for the Tas- 
manians. He ruled them with a rod of iron, 
punlatiog the slightest disobedience with a 

low of his tomahawk, not caring in the least 
whether the culprit were killed or not. He 
organized a series of depredations on the 
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property of the colonists, and was peculiarly 
celebrated for his skill in stealing potatoes, 
teaching his followers to abstract them from 
the ridges, and to rearrange the ground so 
as to look as if it had never been disturbed, 
and to obliterate all traces of their footmarks 
with boughs. 

Under the influence of such a leader, the 
natives became murderers as well as thieves, 
so that the lives of the colonists were always 
in peril. It was therefore necessary to take 
some decided measures with them; and after 
sundry unsuccessful expeditions, the natives 
at last sibmitted themselves, and the whole 
of them, numbering then (1837) scarcely more 
than three hundred, were removed to Flin- 
der’s Island, where a number of comfortable 
stone cottages were built for them, infinitely 
superior te the rude bough huts.or miam- 
miams of their own construction. They 
were liberally supplied with food, clothing, 
and other necessaries, as well as luxuries, 
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and the Government even appointed a res- 
ident surgeon to attend them when ill, All 
this care was, however, useless. Contact 
with civilization produced its usual fruits, 
and in 1801 the native Tasmanians were onl 
thirteen in number. Ten have since died, 
and it is not likely that the three who sur- 
vived in 1867 will perpetuate their race. 

That the singularly rapid decadence of the 
Tasmanians was partly caused by the con- 
duct of the shepherds, and other rough and 
uneducated men in the service of the colo- 
nists, cannot be denied. But the white οἷν 
fenders were comparatively few, and quite 
unable themselves to effect such‘a change in 
so shorta time. For the real cause we must 
look to the strange but unvariable laws of 
progression. Whenever a higher race occu- 
pies the same grounds as a lower, the latter 
perishes, and, whether in animate or inani- 
mate nature, the new world is always built 
on the ruins of the old. 
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DEAD CHILD. 


WE will now proceed to the domestic life of 
the native Australian, if, indeed, their mode 
of existence deserves such a name, and will 
begin with marriage customs. 
3etrothal takes place at a very carly age, 
the girl being often promised in marriage 
when she isa mere child, her future husband 
being perhaps an old man with two or three 
wives and a number of children. Of course 
the girl is purchased from her father, the 
rice varying according to the means of the 
usband! Articles of European make are 
now exceedingly valued; and asa rule, a 
knife, a glass bottle, or some such article, is 
considered as a fair price for a wife. 
Exchange is often practised, so that a 
young man who happens to have a sister to 
spare will look out for some man who has a 
daughter unbetrothed, and will effect an ami- 
cable exchange with him, so that aman who 
possesses sisters by his father’s death is as 
sure of a corresponding number of wives as 
if he had the means wherewith to buy them. 
Until her intended husband takes her to 
wife, the betrothed girl lives with her parents, 
and during this interval she is not watched 
with the strictness which is generally exer- 
cised toward betrothed girls of savages. On 
the contrary, she is tacitly allowed to have 
as many lovers as she chooses, provided that 
a conventional amount of secrecy be ob- 
served, and her husband, when he marries 
her, makes no complaint. After marriage, 
however, the case is altered, and, if'a former 
lover were to attempt a continuance of the 


acquaintance, the husband would avenge 
himself by visiting both parties with the se- 
verest punishment. There is no ceremony 
about marriage, the girl being simply taken 
to the hut of her husband, and thenceforth 
considered as his wife. 

In some parts of Australia, when a young 
man takes a fancy to a girl he obtains her 
after a rather curious fashion, which seems a 
very odd mode of'showing affection. Watch- 
ing his opportunity when the girl has strayed 
apart from her friends, he stuns her witha 
blow on the head from his waddy, carries 
her off, and so makes her his wife. The 
father of the girl is naturally offended at the 
loss of his daughter, and complains to the 
elders. The result is almost invariably that 
the gallant offender is sentenced to stand the 
ordeal of spear and boomerang. Furnished 
with only his narrow shield, he stands still, 
while the aggrieved father and other relatives 
hurl a certain number of spears and boome- 
rangs at him. It is very seldom that he 
allows himself to be. touched, but, when 
the stipulated number of throws has been 
made, he is considered as having expiated 
his offence, whether he be hit or not. 

Polygamy is of course practised, but to 
no very great extent. Still, although a 
man may never have more than two or 
three wives ata time, he has often married 
a considerable number, either discarding 
them, when they are too old to please his 
taste, or perhaps killing them ina fit of 
anger. The last is no uncommon mode of 
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getting rid of a wife, and no one seems to 
think that her husoand has acted cruelly. 
Indeed, the genuine native would not be 
able to comprehend the possibility of being 
cruel to his wife, eansinuch as he recognizes 
in her no right to Kind treatment. She is 
as much his chattel as his spear or hut, and 
he would no more think hinecie cruel in 
beating his wife to death than in breaking 
the one or burning the other, 

Since white men came to settle in the 
country the natives have learned to consider 
them us beings of another sphere, very 
powerful, but unfortunately possessed with 
some unaccountable prejudices. Finding, 
therefore, that breaking a wife's limb with a 
club, piercing her with a spear, or any other 
mode of-expressing dissatisfaction, shocked 
the prejudices of the white men, they ceased 
to mention such practices, though they did 
not discontinue them. 

Quite recently, a native servant was late 
in keeping his appointment with his mas- 
ter, and, on inquiry, it was elicited that he 
had just quarrelled with one of his wives, 
and had speared her through the body. On 
being rebuked by his master he turned off 
the matter with a laugh, merely remarking 
that white men had only one wife, whereas 
he had two, and did not mind losing one 
until he could buy another. 

Considering and treating the women as 
mere articles of property, the men naturally 
repose no confidence mn them, and never 
condescend to make them acquainted with 
their plans. If they intend to make an 
attack upon another tribe, or to organize 
an expedition for robbery, they carefully 
conceal it from the weaker sex, thinking 
that such inferior animals cannot keep se- 
erets, and might betray them to the objects 
of the intended attack. 

The utter contempt which is felt by the 
native Australians tor their women is well 
illustrated by an adventure which occurred 
after a dance which had been got up for the 
benefit of the white men, on the under- 
standing that a certain amount of biscuit 
should be given to the dancers, When the 
yerformance was over, the biscuit was in- 
judiciously handed to a woman for distribu- 


tion. A misunderstanding at once took 
lace. The men, although they would not 


esitate to take away the biscuit by force, 
would not condescend to ask a woman for 
it, and therefore considered that the prom- 
ised payment had not been made to them. 
Some of them, after muttering their discon- 
tent, slipped away for their spears and throw 
ip age ‘<8, and the whole place was in a tur- 
moil, 

Fortunately, in order to amuse the na- 
tives, the white visitors, whe had never 
thought of the offence that they had given, 
sent up a few rockets, which frightened the 

le for a time, and then burned a blue 
ght. As the brilliant rays pierced the 
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dark recesses of the forest, they disciosed 
numbers of armed men among the trees, 
some alone and others in groups, but all 
evidently watching the movements of the 
visitors whose conduct had so deeply in- 
sulted them. <A friendly native saw their 
danger at once, and hurried them off to 
their boats, saying that spears would soon 
be thrown, 

There was much excuse to be found for 
them. They had been subjected to one of 
the grossest insults that warriors could re- 
ceive. To them, women were little better 
than dogs, and, if there were any food, the 
warriors first satisfied their own hunger, 
and then threw to the women any frag- 
ments that might be left. Therefore, that a 
woman — ἃ mere household chattel — should 
be deputed to distribute food to warriors 
was a gross, intolerable, aud, as they natu- 
rally thought, intentional insult, It was 
equivalent to degrading them from their 
rank as men and warriors, and making 
them even of less account than women. 
No wonder, then, that their anger was 
roused, and the only matter of surprise is 
that an attack was not immediately made. 
| Australian warriors have their own ideas of 
chivalry, and, like the knights of old, feel 
themselves bound to resent the smallest 
aspersion cast upon their honor. 

Mr. M’Gillivray, who narrates this anec- 
dote makes a few remarks which are most 
valuable, as showing the errors which are 
too often committed when dealing with sav- 
ages, not only those of Australia, but of 
other countries. 

“ T have alluded to this occurrence, trivial 
as it may appear, not without an object. It 
serves as an illustration of the policy of 
respecting the known customs of the Au- 
stralian race, even in apparently trifling mat- 
ters, at least during the early period of 
intercourse with a tribe, and shows how 
a little want of judgment in the director of 
our party caused the most friendly inten- 
tions to be misunderstood, and might have 
led to fatal results. 

“I must confess that I should have con- 
sidered any injury sustained on our side to 
have been most richly merited. Moreover, 
I am convinced that some at least of the 
collisions which have taken place in Av- 
stralia between. the first European visitors 
and the natives of any given district have 
originated in causes of offence brought on 
by the indiscretion of one or more of the 
party, and revenged on others who were 
innocent.” 

Mr. McGillivray then proceeds to mention 
the well-known cas¢ of the night attack on 
Mr. Leichhardt’s expedition. For no ap- 
parent reason, a violent assault was made 
on the camp, and Mr. Gilbert was killed. 
The reason of this attack did not transpire 
until long afterward, when a native at- 
tached to the expedition divulged; in 4 
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state of intoxication, the fact that he and 
a fellow-countryman had grossly insulted a 
native woman. 

Yet, in spite of this brutal treatment, the 
women often show a depth of affectionate 
feeling which raises them far above the 
brutal savages that enslave them. One re- 
markable instance of this feeling is men- 
tioned by Mr. Bennett. She had formed 
an attachment to an escaped convict, who 
became a bushranger, and enabled him, by 
her industry and courage, to prolong the 
always precarious life of a bushranger be- 
yond the ordinary limits. 

The, chief dangers that beset these ruf- 
fians are the necessity for procuring food, 
and the watch which is always kept by the 
police. Her native skill enabled her to sup- 
ply him with food, and, while he was lying 
concealed, she used to fish, hunt, dig roots, 
an:l then to cook them for him. Her native 

uickness of eye ani ear enabled her to 
detect the approach of the police, and, by 
the instinctive cunning with which these 
blacks are gifted, she repeatedly threw the 
pursuers off the scent. Ie was utterly un- 
worthy of the affection which she bestowed 
on him, an: used to beat her unmercifully, 
but, undeterred by his cruelty, she never 
flazye in her exertions for his welfare; 
anl on one occasion, while he was actually 
euzaged in ill-treating her, the police came 
upon his place of refuge, and must have 
captured him, had she not again misled 
them, and sent them to aspot fir froin the 
place where he was hidden. At last, he 
ventureA out too boldly, during her acci- 
dental absence, was captured, tried and 
se But up to the last this fiithful 
creature never deserted him, and, even 
wh:n he was imprisoned, she tried to fol- 
low him, but was reclaimed by her tribe. 

When a native woinan is about to become 
a mother she retires into the bush, some- 
times alone, but generally accompanied by 
a female frien], aml, owing to the strong 
constitution of these women, seldom re- 
mains in her retirement more than a day 
orso. Among the natives of Victoria, the 
ceremony attending the birth of a child is 
rather curious, ἀπ. is amusingly described 

Mr. Lloyd: “ While upon the subject of 
the Aneta lian aborigines, I must not omit 
to describe the very original modus operandi 
of the indigenous saye femme. 

“The unhappy loobra (native woman) 
retired with her wise wom an into some lone 
secluded dell, abounding with light sea-sand. 
A fire was kindled, and the wretched miam- 
miam speedily constructed. Then came the 
slender repast, comprising a spare morsel of 
kangaroo or other meat, supplied with a 
sparing hand by her stoical coolie (male na- 
tive), grilled, and graced with the tendrils 
of green opiate cow-thistles, or the succulent 
roots of the bulbous leaf ‘ mernong.’ 

“ἐς The sable attcndant soon entered upon 
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her interesting dutics. One of the first was, 
to light a second tire over a quantity of pre- 
pared sand, that had been carefully divested 
of all fibrous roots, pebbles, or coarser mat- 
ter. The burning coals and faggots were 
removed from thence, upon some nice cal- 
culation as to the ‘period of the unfortunate 
little nigger’s ἈΡΓΆ]. «When the miniature 
representative of his sable father beheld the 
light of day, a hole was seratched in the 
heated sand. and the wee russet-brown thing 
safely deposited therein, in a state of per- 
fect nudity, and buried to the very chin, so 
effectually covered up as to render any 
objectionable movement on his or her part 
utterly impossible. 

“So far as any infantine cbullitions of 
feeling are concerned, the learned sages. 
| femmes appeared to have a thorough knowl- 
edge as to the world-wide method of treat- 
ing the mewling and puking tmportunities 
of unreasoning nurslings. They knew well 
that a two-hours’ sojourn in the desert sand, 
warm as it might be, would do much to cool 
the new comer, and temper it into compli- 
ance. Atthe expiration of that time, hav- 
ing acquired so much knowledge of earthly 
troubles, the well-baked juvenile was con- 
sidered to be thoroughly done, and there- 
upon introduced to ‘his delighted loobra 
mamma.” 

Following the custom of many savage na- 
tions, the Australians too often destroy theit 
children in their first infancy. Among the 
Muralug tribes the practice is very common, 
It has already been mentioned that the girls 
live very unrestrajnedly before marriage, 
and the result is, that a young woman will 
sometimes have several children before her 
marriage. Asa gencral rule, these children 
are at once killed, unless the father be desir- 

us of preserving them. This, however, is 

seldom the case, and he usually gives the 
order “ Marana teio,” ἡ. 6. Throw it into the 
hole, when the poor little thing is at once 
buried alive. Even those children which 
are born after marriage are not always pre- 
served. In the first place, a woman will 
scarcely ever take charge of more than 
three children, and many a female child is 
destroyed where a muie would be allowed to 
live. 

All children who have any bodily defect 
aré sure to be killed, and, as a general rule, 
half-caste children are seldom allowed to live. 
The mothers are usually ashamed to acknowl- 
edge these murders, but in one case the 
unnatural parent openly avowed the deed, 
saying that the infant was like a waragul, 
i.e. the native dog or dingo. The fact was that 
its father was a sailor who had ficry red hatr, 
and his offspring partook of the same rufous 
complexion. Of course there are excep- 
tions to the rule, one of which may be 
found in the case of the poor woman who 
was so\ faithful to her convict mate. She 
had a inale child, which was brought up by 
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the tribe to which she belonged, and they 
were so fond of him that they refused to 
give him up when some benevolent persons 
tried to obtain possession of him in order to 
educate him in civilization. 

Ir, however, the child is allowed to live, 
the Australian mother is a very atfectionate 
one, tending her offspring with the greatest 
care, and in her own wild way being as lov- 
ing a parent as can be found in any part of 
the world. The engraving No. 2, on the 
next page, illustrates this devotion of Au- 
stralian mothers to their children. 

In nothing is this affection better shown 
than in the case of a child’s death. Al- 
though she might have consigned it when 
an infant toa living grave without a pang 
of remorse, yet, when it dies after having 
been nurtured by her, she exhibits a steady 
sorrow that exhibits the depth of affection 
with which she regarded the child. When 
it dies, she swathes the body in many wrap- 
pers, places it in her net-bul, or native wallet, 
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and carrics it about with her as if it were 
alive. She never parts with it for a mo- 
ment. When she eats she offers food to the 
dead corpse, as if it were still alive, and 
when she lies down to sleep, she lays her 
head upon the wallet, which serves her as a 
pillow. The ΠΡΟΣ of decay has no effect 
upon her, and though the body becomes so 
offensive that no one can come near her, 
she seems unconscious of it, and never 
dreams of abandoning the dreadful burden, 
In process of time nothing is Ieft but the 
mere bones, but even these are tended in 
the same loving manner, and even after the 
lapse of years the mother has becn known 
to bear, in addition to her other bur- 
dens, the remains of her dead child. Even 
when the child has been from six to seven 
years old she will treat it in the samc man- 
ner, and, with this burden on her back, wiil 
continue to discharge her heavy domestic 
duties. 
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(1) AN AUSTRALIAN FEAST. (See page 763.) 
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(2.) AUSTRALIAN MOTHERS. 
(See page 788.) 
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CHAPTER ΤΧΧΥ. 


AUSTRALIA — Continued, 


FROM CHILDHOOD TO MANHOOD. 


AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN — CEREMONIES ATTENDANT ON BECOMING MEN— ADMISSION TO THE RANK OF 
HUNTER — CEREMONY OF THE KANGAROO—THE KORADJEES AND THEIR DUTIES — KNOCKING 
OUT THE TOOTH TRIAL BY ENDURANCE—TEST OF DETERMINATION —THE MAGIC CRYSTAL— 
THE FINAL FEAST—INITIATION AMONG THE MOORUNDI AND PARNKALLA TRIBE — THE WITARNA, 
AND ITS DREADED SOUND— THE WHISPERERS—TAKING THE SECOND DEGREE THE APRON AND 
HEAD-NET— THE THIRD AND LAST CEREMONY ENDURANCE OF PAIN—A NAUO MAN—STORY OF 


G1’OM— MAKING KOTAIGA OR BROTHERHOOD. 


AUSTRALIAN children, while they remain 
children, and as such are under the domin- 
ion of their mothers, are rather engaging 
little creatures, They cannot be called 
pretty, partly owing to the total neglect, or 
rather ivnorance, of personal cleanliness, and 
partly on account of the dict with which 
they are fed. Their eyes are soft, and pos- 
sess the half-wistful, half-wild expression 
that so peculiarly distinguishes the young 
savage. But they are never washed except 
by accident, their profuse black hair wan- 
ders in unkempt masses over their heads, 
and their stomachs protrude exactly like 
those of the young African savage. 

In process of time they lose all these 
characteristics. The wistful expression dies 
out of their eyes, while the restless, suspi- 
cious glance of the savage takes its place. 
They become quarrelsome, headstrong, and 
insubordinate, and, after exhibiting these 
qualifications for a higher rank in lite, they 
become candidates for admission into the 
rights and privileges of manhood. Among 
civilized nations, attaining legal majority is 
a simple process enough, mercly consisting 
of waiting until the candidate is old enough, 
but with many savage nations, and specially 
with the Australians, the process of becom- 
ing men is a long, intricate, and singularly 
painful series of ceremonies, 

These rites vary according to the localit 
in which they are celebrated, but they all 


agree in one point, namcly,—in causing 
very severe pain to the initiates, and testing 
to the utmost their endurance of pain. As 
many of these rites are almost identical in 
diflerent tribes, I shall not repeat any of 
them, but only mention those points in 
Which the ceremonies differ from each 
other, 

One of these customs, which seems to 
helone to almost every variety of savage 
life, namely, the loss of certain teeth, flour- 
ishes among the Australians. The mode of 
extracting the teeth is simple enough. The 
men who conduct the ceremony pretend to. 
be very ill, swoon, and writhe on the ground, 
and are treated after the usual method of 
healing the sick, i.e. their friends make a 
great howling and shouting, dance round 
them, and hit them on the back, until each 
sick man produces a piece of sharp bone. 

This ceremony being intended to give the 
initiates power over the various antmals, a 
series of appropriate ceremonies are per- 
formed. On the morning after the sharp 
bones have heen mysteriously produced, the 
Koradjees, or operators, dress themselves 
up with bits of fur and other decorations, 
which are conventionally accepted as repre- 
senting the dingo, or native dog. The 
wooden sword, which is thrust into a belt, 
sticks up over the back, and takes the place 
of the tail. The boys are then made to sit 
on the ground, while the koradjees run 
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round and round them on all fours, thus 
representing dogs, and giving the lads to 
understand that the succeeding ceremony 
will give them power over dogs. In token 
of this power, cach time that they pass the 
boys they throw sand and dust over them. 

Here it must be remarked that the Au- 
stralian natives arc great dog-fanciers, the 
dog being to them what the pig is to the 
Sandwich Islanders. There 1s scarcely a 
lad who does not possess at Icast one dog, 
and many have several, of which they take 
charge from earliest puppyhood, and which 
accompany their masters wherever they go. 
Besides their value as companions, these 
dogs are useful for another reason. They 
are a safeguard against famine; for when a 
man is in danger of starving, he is sure to 
rescue himself by killing and cooking his 
faithful dog. The animal has never cost 
him any trouble. 10 forages for itself as it 
best can, and always adheres to its owner, 
and is always at hand when Avanted. The 
object, therefore, of the first part of the cer- 
emony is to intimate to the lads thatethcy 
are not only to have dominion over the 
dogs, but that they ought to possess its 
excellent qualities. 

The next part of the ceremony is intended 
to give them power over the kangaroos. 

ecordingly, a stout native now appears 

on the scene, bearing on his shoulders the 
rude efiigy of a kangaroo, made of grass; 
and after him walks another man with a 
load of brushwood. The men move with 
measured steps, in time to the strokes of 
¢lubs upon shields, wherewith the specta- 
tors accompany the songs which they sing. 
At the end of the dance, the men lay their 
burdens at the feet of the youths, the grass 
effigy signifying the kangaroo, and the 
brushwood being accepted as a sign of its 
haunts. 

The koradjees now take upon themselves 
the character of the kangaroo, as they for- 
merly personated the dog. They make long 
ropes of grass in imitation of the kangaroo’s 
tail, and fasten them at the back of their 
girdles. They then imitate the various 
movements of the kangaroo, such as leap- 
ing, feeding, rising on their fest and looking 
about them, or lying down cn their sides 
and scratching themselves, as kangaroos do 

when basking in the sun. As they gc 
through these performauces, several men 
enact the part of hunters, and follow them 
with their spears, pretending to steal upon 
them unobserved, and so to kill them. 

After a few more ceremonies, the men lie 
on the ground, and the boys are led ove 
their prostrate bodies, the men groaning 
and writhing, and pretending to suffer horri- 
ble agony from the contact with uninitiates. 
At last the boys are drawn up in a row, anc 
opposite to tliem stands the principal korad- 
jee, holding his shield and waddy, with 
which he keeps up a.scries of regular 
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strokes, the whole party poising their spears 
at him, and at every third struke touching 
his shield. 

The operators now proceed to the actual 
removal of the tooth. The initiates are 
laced on the shoulders of men scated on 
he ground, and the operator then lances 
he guins freely with the sharp bone. One 
2nd of a wummerah, or throw-stick, is next 
placed on the tooth, and a sharp blow is 
struck with the stone, knocking out the 
tooth, and often a piece of gum also if the 
lancing has not been propery done. 

Among another tribe, the initiate is seated 
pposite a tree. A stick is then placed 
gainst the trunk of the tree, with its other 
nd resting on the tooth. The operator 
uddenly pushes the lad’s head forward, 
when, as a matter of course, the tooth comes 
yut. The blood is allowed to flow over the 
spot, and, as it is a sign of manhood, is 
never washed off. 

The tooth being eur extracted, the boy 
s led to a distance, and his friends press the 
wounded gum together, and dress him in 
he emblems of his rank as a man. The 
opossum fur belt, or kumeel, is fastened 
round his waist, and in it is thrust the 
wooden sword, which he, as a warrior, is 
ΟΝ expected to use. A_ bandage is tied 
round his forehead, in which are stuck a 
number of grass-tree leaves; his left hand 
is placed over his mouth, and for the rest of 
he day he is not allowed to eat. 

In some parts of the country there is a 
‘urious addition to the mere loss of the 
tooth. The warriors stand over the lad, 
exhorting him to patience, and threatening 
‘yim with instant death if he should flinch, 
cry out, or show any signs of pain. The 
Spears then deliberately cut long gashes 
all down his back, and others upon his 
shoulders. Should he groan, or display any 
symptoms of suffering, the operators give 
three long and piercing yells, as a sign that 
the youth is unworthy to be a warrior. The 
women are summoned, and the recreant is 
handed over to them, ever after to be ranked 
with the women, and share in their menial 
and despised tasks. 

Even after passing the bodily ordcal, he 
has to undergo a mental trial. There is a 
certain mysterious piece of crystal to which 
various magic powers are attributed, and 
which is only allowed to be seen by men, 
who wear it in their hair, tied up in a litle 

acket. This crystal, and the use to which 
it is put, will be described when we come to 
treat of medicine among the Australians. 

The youth having been formally admitted 
as a huntsman, another ring is formed 
round him, in order to see whether his firm- 
ness of mind corresponds with his endurance 
of body. Into the hands of the inaimed and 
bleeding candidate the mysterious crystal is 
placed. As soon as he has taken it, the old 
men endeavor by all their arts to persuade 
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him to give it up again. Should he be weak. 
minded enough to yield, he is rejected as a 
warrior; and not until he has successfully 
resisted all their threats and cafoleries is hi 
finally admitted into the rank of men. 

The ceremony being over, a piercing yell! 
is set up as a signal for the women to return 
to the camp, and the newly-admitted man 
follows them, accompanied by their friends. 
all chanting a song of joy, called the korinda 
braia. They then separate to their respec. 
tive fires, where they hold great feasting: 
and rejoicings (see engraving No. 1, pag 
759); and the ccremonies are concludec 
with the dances in which the Australians sc 
much delight. 

As may be gathered from the account Οἱ 
these ceremonies, the lad who is admittec 
into the society of hunters thinks very much 
of himself, and addresses himself to thc 
largest game of Australia; namely, the emu 
and the dingo, When he has succeeded i: 
killing either of these creatures, he make 
a trophy, which he carries about for som: 
time, as a proof that he is doing credit to hi 
profession. This trophy consists of a stick 
a yard or so in length, to one end of whicl 
is tied the tail of the first dingo he kills, ΟἹ 
a huge tuft of feathers from the first emu. 
These trophies he displays everywhere, an: 
is as proud of them as an English lad of hi: 
first brush, or of his first pheasant’s tail. 

Among the Moorundi natives, who live on 
the great Murray River, another ceremony i: 
practised. When the lads are about sixteer 
years old, and begin to grow the beard anc 
moustache which become so luxuriant in 
their after-life, preparations are quietly 
made by sending for some men from a 
friendly tribe, who are called, from their 
office, the weearoos, or pluckers. When they 
have arrived, the lads who have bcen se. 
lected are suddenly pounced upon by som¢ 
one of their own tribe, and conducted to the 
place of initiation, which is marked by twe« 
spears set in the ground, inclining to cact 
other, and being decorated with bunches οἱ 
emu feathers. “They are then smeared over 
with red ochre and grease, and the women 
flock round them, crying bitterly, and cut- 
ting their own legs with mussel-shells, until 
they inflict horrible gashes, and cause the 
‘blood to flow abundantly. In fact, a stranger 
would think that the women, and not the 
lads, were the initiates. 

The boys lie down, w&h their heads to the 
spears, surrounded by their anxious friends, 
who watch them attentiweay to see if they 
display any. indications of flinching from 
pain.” The weemoos now advance, and 
pluck off-ewry ha - from -their bodies, thus 
causing ἃ loug and@weritating tortu’y When 
they have endured this procesp green 
branches are produced, and fastdked to 
the bodies of the lads, one being w 18 AN 
apron, and the others under the arms. Two 
kangaroo teeth are then fastened in the 
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hair, and the young men, as they are now 
termed, are entitled to wear a bunch of emu 
feathers in their hair. 

With another tribe there is a curious 
variation. The initiate is brought to the 
selected spot by an old man, and laid on his 
back in the midst of five fires, each tire con- 
sisting of. threg, pieces of wood laid across 
each other so as to form a triangle. An 
opossum-skin bag is laid on his face, and the 
various operations are then performed. 

Among the Parnkallas, and other western 
tribes, there are no less than three distinct 
ceremonies before the boys are acknowl- 
edged as men. 

The first ceremony is a very simple one. 
When the boys are twelve or fifteen years 
old, they are carried away from the women, 
and are blindfolded. The operators then 
begin to shout the words “ Herri, herri” 

With the full force of their lungs, swinging 
at the same time the mysterious instrument 
called the witarna. 

This mysterious implement is a small 
shuttle-shaped piece of wood, covered with 
earved ornaments, and being suspended, by 
a hole cut at one end, ffom a string made of 
plaited human hair. When swung rapidly 
in the air, it makes a loud humming or 
booming sound. The witarna is kept by the 
old men of the tribe, and is invested with 
sundry and somewhat contradictory attri- 
butes. Its sound is supposed to drive away 
evil spirits. and at the same time to be ver 
injurious to women and children, no wnini- 
tiated being allowed to hear it. Conses 
quently the women are horribly afraid of it, 
and take care to remove themselves and 
their children so far from the place of initia- 
tion that there is no chance of being reached 
by the dreaded sound. 

When the witarna has been duly swung, 
and the blindfolded boys have for the first 
time heard its booming sound, the operators 
advance, and blacken the faces of the boys, 
ordering them at the same time to cease 
from using their natural voices, and not to 
speak above a whisper until they are re- 
leased from their bondage. They remain 
whisperers for several months, and, when- 
they resume their voices, assume the title of 
warrara. 

They remain in the condition of warrara 
for at least two, and sometimes three years, 
when theg undergo a ecremony resembling 
tre circumession of the Jews, Their. hair is 
tied in g bunch on the top of the head, is not 
allomred to be cut, and is secured by a net. 

The get used for this purpose is made out 
tendons drawn from the tails of kan- 
e When they kill one of these ani- 
fhe natives always reserve the tendons, 
(irys them carefully in the sun, and kec 
heim in reserve for the many uses to whic 
hey are put. The sinews taken from the 
_eg of the emu are dried and prepared in the 
same manner. In order to convert the sinew 
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into thread, two of the fibres are taken and 
rolled upon the thigh, just as is done with 
the fibre of the bulrush root. A thread of 
many yards long is thus spun, and is formed 
into a net with meshes made exactly after 
the European fashion. Sometimes it is left 
plain, but usually it is colored with red ochre, 
or white with pipe-clay, according to the 
taste of the wearer. These tendons, by the 
way, are valued by the white colonists, who 
use them chiefly for whip-lashes, and say 
that the tendon is more Harable than any 
other material. 

The initiates of the second degree are 
also distinguished by wearing a bell-shaped 
apron, made of opossum fur spun together, 
and called “ mabbirringe.’ This is worn 
until the third and last ceremony. The 
young men are now distinguished by the 
name of Partnapas, and are permitted to 
marry, though they are not as yet considered 
as belonging to the caste, if we may so call it, 
of warriors. 

Even now, the young men have not suf- 
fered sufficient pain to take their fw rank, 
and in eo vse of time a ceremony takes 
vace in wich they hecome, so to speak, dif- 
erent beings, and change, not only their 
appearance, but their names. Up to this 
time, they have borne the names given to 
them by their mothers in childhood, names 
which are always of a trivial character, and 
which are mostly numerical. For example, 
if the first child be a boy, it is called Peri 
+ 6. Primus); if a girl, Kartanya (i. ὁ. 

rima). The second boy is Wari (or Se- 
cundus), the second girl Waruyau, and so 
on. Sometimes the name is taken from the 
place where the child was born, or from 
some accidental circumstance, such as the 
appearance of a bird or insect, or the falling 
of a shower of rain. But, when the youth 
becomes a man, he puts away this childish 
name, and chooses another for himself, 
which marks him out as aman and a war- 
rior. The process of converting a lad into 
a man is admirably told by Mr. G. F. 
Angas :— 

“Tn the third and last ceremony the young 
men are styled Wilyalkanye, when the most 
important rites take place. Each individual 
has a sponsor chosen for him, who is laid on 
his back upon another man’s lap, and sur- 
rounded by the operators, who enjoin him 
to discharge his duties aright. ΤᾺ youn 
men are then led away from tha camp, aw 
blindfolded; the women lamenting and cry- 


ing, and pretending to object to their. re-' 
' and bestowing upon them their advice as 


moval. a 

“They are taken to a retired spot; taid 
upon their stomachs, and entirely covered 
over with kangaroo skins; the men uttering 
the most dismal wail imaginable, at inter- 
vals of from three to five minutes. After 
lying thus for some time, the lads are raised, 
and, whilst still blindfolded, two men throw 
green boughs at them, while the others stand 
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in a semicircle around, making a noise with 
their wirris and voices combined, which is 
so horrible that the wild dogs swell the hid- 
eous chorus with their howlings. Suddenly 
one of the party drops a bough, others fol- 
low; anda platform of boughs is made, on 
which the lads are laid out. The sponsors 
then turn to and sharpen their pieces of 
quartz, choosing a new name for each lad, 
which is retained by him during life. These 
names all end either in alta, titi, or ultea. 
Previous to this day they have borne the 
names of their binlicnlaces &c.; which is 
always the case amongst the women, who 
never change them afterward. The spon- 
sors now open the veins of their own arms 
and, raising the lads, open their mouths, and 
make them swallow the first quantity of 
blood, 

“The lads are then placed on their hands 
and knees, and the blood caused to run over 
their backs, so as to form one coagulated 
mass; and when this is sufficiently cohesive, 
one man marks the places for the tattooin 
by removing the blood with his thumb nail. 

he sponsor now commences with _ his 
quartz, forming a deep incision in the nape 
of the neck, and then cutting broad gashcs 
from the shoulder to the hip down each 
side, about an inch apart. These gashes 
are pulled open by the fingers as far as pos- 
sible; the men alt the while repeating very 
rapidly, in a low voice, the following imcan- 
tation :— 

*“* Kanya, marra, marra, 
Kano, Marra, marra, 
Pilbirri, marra, marra.’ 


When the cutting is over, two men take the 
witarnas, and swing them rapidly round 
their heads, advancing all the time toward 
the young men. The whole body of opera- 
tors now draw round them, singing and 
beating their tirris, and, as they reach the 
the lads, each man puts the string of the 
witerna over the neck of every lad in sue- 
cession. A bunch of green leaves is tied 
round the waist, above which is a girdle 
of human hair; a tight string is fastened 
round each arm just above the elbow, with 
another about the neck, which descends 
down the back, and is fixed to the girdle 
of hair; and their faces and the upper part of 
their bodies, as far as the waist, are black- 
ened with charcoal. 

“The ceremony concludes by the men all 
clustering round the initiated ones, enjoin- 
ing them again to whisper for some months, 


regards hunting, fighting and contempt of 
pa All these ceremonies are carefull 

ept from the sight of thé women and chil- 
dren; who, when they hear the sound of the 
witarna, hide their heads, and exhibit every 
outwas sign of terror.” 

Thé flustration No. 1, on page 765, is given 
in order to show the curious appearance 
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of ἃ Nauo man. Illustration No. 2, tiny stone stricture shown in the illus- 
shows a boy with the largest and softest tration No. 3 is the curing place for the 
pair of dark eyes one can ever imagine. patients to lie in. And, illustration No. 
The elder associate is an unkempt but'4 shows ἃ tomb of skulls as prepared 
well-fed and contented young man by the North Australians. 

belonging to the Parnkalla tribe. The 


